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Page      1,  line  4,  for  five  plates  fvo^  six  plates 

7,  L  3  hoTOL  below,  for  attempt  read  attempt  to 
62,  L  11,  and  p.  90,  L  6,  for  ^ojr  read  ifajox 
73,  L  22,  for  er-Rasis  read  er-Resis 

83,  note  •♦,  line  1,  for  'Abd-esh-ShaT)!  read  *Abd  esh-Sha^bi 
90,  in  note  to  w.  4  and  5,  for  tnardbiu-n-ntii&m  read  marM^u-n-nt^iim 

93,  itf  note  to  v.  48,  last  line  but  one,  for  im^muhd,  read  atndmuhA 

94,  in  note  to  yv.  60,  61,  second  paragraph,  line  4,  for  rq/ez  read  r^Vz 

95,  in  note  to  v.  71,  for  eUBediiy  (twice)  read  eUBediy 
130,  L  8  fix)m  below,  for  ^wrix^s  read  famK6s 
163, 1.  13  firom  below, /ar  pra&cipoa  read  prsBcipno 
244, 1.  22, /w  p.  262  read  pp.  266,  267 
252, 1.  7  from  below, /or  (side)  r^orf  (fiwse) 
255,  L  10  from  below,  for  sakla^  read  saqla- 

290,  L  6,  after  post-positions  add  and  takes  possessive  affixes 

291,  L  8,  after  (e)  inaeri  :  The  Future  Participle  itself  is  often  used  as  a  noun  of 
tiie  agent ;  e,  g,  MUgu  *  that  which  makes  known,'  *  a  sign' ;  deh-qu  *  an 
opener,'  *  a  key/ 

293, 1.  11,  Add: — Of  the  two  forms  ending  in  ku  and  '*  respectively  (whether 
used  substantively  or  adjectively)  the  former  generally  conveys  an  aetive 
meaning,  and  the  latter  a, passive;  e.  g,  hil-gu  *that  which  makes  known', 
biUik  *  that  which  is  known,'  *  knowledge' ;  dch-qu  *  an  opener*,  *  a  key', 
deh-^  'opened',  'open'  (adj.). 

Also  add  after  note  ♦  :— i?.  g»  sdo'g  (adj.)  'cold',  sdo'q-luq  'coldness' ; 
from  the  verb  sdo^maq  '  to  be  cold.' 

303,  L  10  from  below,  after  nari  insert — or  f  dri 

307,  last  line,  after  "then,"  insert — &ri  "moreover,  again" 

309,  L  8,  after  "singly,"  i ««tfrf— " each" 

833,  L  3, /or  his  hundred  desires  read  the  face  of  desire 

333,  L  22, /or  go  forth  read  go  up  into  the  minaret 

340,  L  3,  Add :— He  caused  the  Qor^  to  be  read  through,  and  bestowed  the 
merits  of  this  on  the  souls  of  the  martyrs. 

340,  L  9,  for  defeated  read  conquered 

342,  L  13,/or  the  skirt  of  his  robe  read  his  stirrup 
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Bough  Notes  on  somp  Ancient  Sculpturings  on  rocks  in  Eamdon,  similar  to 
those  found  on  monoliths  and  rocks  in  Europe, — By  H.  Ritbtt- 
Cajutac,  C.  S. 

(With  ^yQ  plates.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  CaJcatta  in  February,  1870,  the 
existence  on  the  tumuli  of  Central  India  of  ''  cup  marks"  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  Stone  Circles  and  Monoliths  of  Northern  Europe  was  briefly 
noticed  by  me  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  February,  1870, 
p.  57).  It  may  interest  the  Society  to  learn  that,  during  an  autumn  holiday 
in  the  Kamaon  hills,  I  have  come  across  many  other  markings  on  stones 
and  rocks  closely  resembling  those  described  by  the  late  Sir  James  Simp- 
son in  his  '  Archaic  Sculpturings'*,  the  work  noticed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  above  referred  to, — and  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  markings 
found  have  not  been  confined  to  cups  and  circles,  but  include  rough  sculp, 
turings  of  a  somewhat  more  defined  type  than  those  previously  noticed. 

2.  At  a  point  about  2\  miles  south  of  Dward-Ha^h,  and  12  miles 
north  of  the  Military  Station  of  Rdnikhet  in  Kamdon,  the  bridle  road 
leading  from  the  plains  through  Naini  T41  and  Rdnikhet  to  Baijndth,  and 
thence  on  to  the  celebrated  shrine  at  Bidranath,  is  carried  through  a  nar- 
row gorge,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Mahddeo,  where 
the  pilgrims  who  follow  this  route  generally  halt  for  a  short  time,  and 
where  from  the  position  of  the  temple  in  the  defile,  the  priest   in  charge 

*  Archaic  SculpturingB  of  Gups,  Circles,  &c.,  on  stones  and  rocks  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  other  Countries.  By  Sir  J.  Simpson,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  Edinburgh,  Edmonton 
aad  Douglas,  1867. 
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can  conveniently  levy  contributions  on  all  passers-by.  The  temple  will 
not  be  found  marked  on  the  one-inch-to-the-mile  map  of  the  Great  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey,  but  it  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of  Ohandeshwary 
and  the  above  description  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  who  care 
to  visit  the  spot  to  find  its  position  without  difficulty. 

3.  About  two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  temple,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  defile,  and  to  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller  from  E4nikhet  to  Dw4r4- 
Hdth,  a  rock  partly  covered  with  low  brushwood  rises  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
the  height  of  some  seventy  feet  above  the  stream.  The  rock  has  been  much 
worn  by  the  action  of  heat  and  damp,  and  to  a  passer-by  would  not  at  first 
sight  appear  to  possess  any  interest,  but  when  carefully  examined  in  a 
good  light,  it  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  ^'  cup  marks"  and  sculptur- 
ings,  the  principal  forms  of  which  have  been  figured  in  the  accompanying 
rough  sketches. 

4.  A  reference  to  Sketches  I  to  Y  in  the  accompanying  plates  will 
shew  that  in  Europe,  the  "  cup  marks"  or  holes  scooped  out  on  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  noticed  by  me  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
above  referred  to,  predominate.  On  the  Chandeshwar  Bock  in  a  space 
measuring  14  feet  in  height  by  12  in  breadth,  upwards  of  200  such  marks 
may  be  counted.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  varying  from  six  inches 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  in  depth  from  one  inch  to  half 
an  inch,  and  are  generally  arranged  in  perpendicular  lines  presenting  many 
permutations  in  the  number  and  size  and  arrangement  of  the  cups. 
These  exactly  correspond  with  the  "  First  Type"  of  the  marks  found 
in  Europe  described  at  page  2  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's  work  above  referred  to, 
and  figured  in  many  of  the  plates  with  which  his  book  is  illustrated. 

6.  In  the  portion  of  the  rock  shewn  in  Plate  II,  commencing  from 
left  to  right  and  taking  the  upper  ledge,  first  comes  a  row  of  four  small 
cups,  then  three  rows  of  cups  each  3i  inches  in  diameter,  the  first  Hne 
containing  nine,  the  second  seven,  and  the  third  seven  cups.  Then  follows 
a  row  of  15  cups  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter,  the  11th  and  15th  (the 
last)  of  which  are  distinguished  by  an  incised  ring  surrounding  each  cup, 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  "  Second  Type"  figured  at  Plate  i,  and 
described  in  page  4,  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's  work. 

6.  Then  follow  three  lines  containing  respectively  17,  14,  and  15 
small  "  cups".  The  13th  and  17th  (the  last)  cups  of  the  first  row  are 
"  ringed"  and  belong  to  the  "  second  type".  The  last  cups  of  the  second 
and  third  line  are  distinguished  by  what  Sir  J.  Simpson  describes  (page  5) 
as  a  "  groove  or  gutter",  leading  from  the  cups  downwards,  and  of  which 
several  specimens  will  be  found  figured  in  his  work.  The  next  group  of 
three  lines  consists  of  8,  7,  and  6  small  cups  respectively,  surrounded  by 
three  lines  in  the  shape  of  a  fork.     Then  follow  11  lines,  first  two  lines 
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containiiig  respectayely  6  and  5,  then  three  lines  of  6, 6,  and  7,  then  another 
arrangement  of  three  lines  with  8, 10,  and  11,  and  lastly  yet  another  arrange- 
ment of  three  lines  each  of  8  cups.  All  these  cups  are  small  and  similar 
in  type  to  those  already  noticed. 

7.  On  the  lower  ledge  beneath  the  first  arrangement  of  three  lines  of 
large  cups,  a  farther  combination  of  three  is  noticed,  a  large  cup,  then  a  line 
of  four,  then  three.  These  are  weather-worn  and  somewhat  indistinct,  and 
may  perhaps  have  been  continuations  of  the  upper  line.  To  the  left  is  yet 
another  combination  of  three,  two  large  cups,  the  upper  one  of  the  first  line 
with  a  groove,  the  two  next  both  grooved,  and  the  lower  groove  joining  the 
two  cups,  the  third  also  grooved.  Then  follow  two  lines  containing  the  one 
fliz,  the  other  seven  large  cups. 

8.  Sketch  III,  on  plates  III  and  lY,  shews  cup  marks  on  three  separate 
portions  of  the  rock,  the  first  (A)  to  the  left  containing  eight  cups,  one  of 
v^ch  is  grooved,  the  second  (B)  a  straight  row  of  sixteen  cups,  with  a  row 
of  four  running  off  at  right  angles  in  the  centre.  The  last  (C)  is  a  curious 
arrangement  of  thirteen  cups  all  with  grooves  or  gutters,  similar  to  those 
figured  in  Plates  ix — ^xiv  and  xx  of  Sir  J.  Simpson^s  work. 

9.  The  sculpturings  shewn  in  Sketch  IV  of  pi.  Ill  are  of  a  somewhat 
more  elaborate  type.  The  first  (A)  has  perhaps  been  intended  for  a  cobra, 
or  a  leaf.  The  second  (B)  is  curious  from  the  combination  of  lines  and  large 
cup-marks,  some  of  which  are  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  shape  is  not  unlike 
the  '*  Swastikil".  The  third  (C)  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  type,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  claim  relationship  to  Fig.  15,  Plate  ii,  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's 
work.  The  sizes  of  the  markings  are  roughly  noted  on  the  sketches.  I 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  appliances  at  present  to  draw  them  to  scale. 

10.  From  the  villagers,  and  from  the  old  priest  at  the  temple  hard 
by,  no  information  was  to  be  obtained  of  the  origin  of  these  markings, 
beyond  that  "  they  were  so  old  that  the  oldest  man  in  the  village  had  no 
**  knowledge  of  who  had  made  them,  nor  had  they  been  made  in  the  time 
**  of  their  father's  father,  but  they  were  most  probably  the  work  of  the 
*^  giants  or  the  godlis  (herdsmen)  in  days  gone  by.'*  Much  information 
was  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  class  of  persons  questioned,  but 
the  subject  of  their  possible  origin  will  be  noticed  more  in  detail  in  later 
paias.  of  these  notes. 

11.  On  visiting  the  temple  sacred  to  Mah^eo  at  the  entrance  to  the 
gorge,  I  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  many  of 
its  shrines  as  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  these  rock  markings.  In 
addition  to  the  principal  shrine,  placed  within  the  temple  itself,  a  massive 
little  structure,  built  up  of  large  stones,  many  of  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  Buddhist  ruins  so  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dwiri-Hit^  I  counted  37  minor  shrines  within  the  walled  enclosure  by 
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which  the  temple  is  surrounded.  These  consist  niostly  of  a  rough  pedestal 
formed  of  loose  stones  surmounted  hj  a  Mahddeo  and  yoni.  The  ydni  in  the 
largest  of  these  shrines  was  a  solid  hlock  of  stone,  cut  to  the  well-known 
"  jew's-harp"  shape,  the  upright  Mahddeo  being  slightly  carved  at  the 
summit  and  base.  Some  half  a  dozen  others  were  more  or  less  solid  and 
well  made  according  to  the  conventional  construction  of  these  symbols.  In 
one  case  the  stone  which  did  service  f  6r  the  yont,  was"^  the  cushion-shaped 
finial  of  some  Buddhist  temple,  the  Mahddeo  being  represented  by  a  carved 
head  with  high  raised  cap  broken  off  from  some  neighbouring  ruin.  The 
fragment  had  been  inserted  cap  downwards  in  the  square  hole  by  which  the 
cushion  had  been  fixed  on  to  the  top  of  the  original  structure. 

12.  The  remaining  shrines  were  of  a  much  poorer  type.  But  this 
last  class  was  to  me  much  the  most  interesting,  as  suggesting  a  possible  con- 
nection between  the  rock  markings  and  lingam  worship.  Hough  sketches 
of  these  types  will  be  found  in  plate  III,  which  accompanies  this  paper.  The 
position  and  arrangement  of  these  symbols  and  the  veneration  paid  to 
them,  some  having  been  quite  recently  decked  with  small  offerings  of 
flowers,  left  no  doubt  that  they  equally  with  the  larger  >and  more  solid  ^ 
shrines  represented  the  Mahddeo  and  yoni.     But  whereas  in  the  first  noticed 

and  better  class,  as  will  best;  be  explained  by  the  section  E  in  plate  III,  the 
Mahddeo  is  represented  by  an  upright  stone,  this  other  and  poorer  type  is 
without  the  upright,  and  is  apparently  a  conventional  rendering,  or  ,  sketch 
of  these  symbols,  roughly  cut  on  the  stone,  the  inner  circle  representing 
the  Mahddeo  J  the  outer  circle  the  yoni,  the  line  or  lines  the  gutter,  by  which 
the  libations  and  offerings  are  drained  off  from  this  as  well  as  from  the 
more  elaborate  class  of  Mahddeoe,  «  ^ 

Of  this  poorer  class,  i,  e.  those  without  the  upright,  some  20  or  80 
may  be  counted  in  the  Chandeshwar  enclosure,  from  the  well-defined  inner 
and  outer  circles  shewn  in  Fig.  A  sketch  IV  of  pi.  Ill,  to  the  very  poorest 
class  in  Figs.  B  and  C,  sketch  Y,  which  is  little  more  than  a  rough  cup-mark 
surrounded  by  a  circle  and  ^  gutter",  cut  on  an  easily  worked  slab,  split  off 
from  some  neighbouring  rock.  On  one  such  slab  I  found  cup-marks  toge- 
ther vdth  the  symbols-,  but  as  the  cups  were  in  all  probability  on  the  slab ' 
before  it  was  split  off  from  the  rock  and  made  to  do  service  on  the  top  oi 
the  shrines,  no  particular  significance  can  be  claimed  for  this  circumstance. 
To  facilitate  reference,  in  case  no  copy  of  Sir  J.  .Simpson's  work  is  at 
hand,  the  several  types  noticed  in  the  Archaic  sculpturings  hare  been  copied, 
and  accompany  this  paper. 

13.  In  the  centre  of  the  yard,  is  a  monolith  Mahddeo  of  4^^  feet  in  height 
above  the  ground,  shewn  in  pi.  IV,  sketch  VI,  ^%,  A.  It  has  no  markings 
on  it, — but  together  with  all  its  surroundings  seems  very  old.  The  priest  in 
charge  of  the  temple  held  that  most  of  the  shrines  were  very  old,  and  accoun- 
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ted  for  their  large  number  by  saying  that  the  yard  was  the  burial-plaoe  of  men 
of  great  sanctity,  some  of  whom  had  been  brought  from  great  distances  for 
interment  there,  and  that  Mahideos  of  an  elaborate  or  poor  cUss  were 
placed  oyer  the  tombs  according  to  the  means  of  the  deceased's  friends.  I 
hare  at  this  moment  no  means  of  verifying  whether  any  particular  class 
of  Hindus  are  buried  in  the  hills,  or  whether  my  informant  intended  to 
^  convey  that  ashes  only  were  deposited  beneath  the  shrines,  but  on  this 
point  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  information. 

14.  A  few  days  later  I  visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  WiUiam  Craw, 
the  proprietor  of  the  beautiful  Ddnagiri  estate,  the  summit  of  the  Fftn^a- 
koli  (Ck>l  du  (}^ant  P)  mountain,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Ddnagiri  Tea  Factory.  Here 
we  found  a  small  open  place  of  worship,  composed  of  two  stone  circles  of 
the  shape  and  dimensions  shewn  in  pi.  IV,  Fig.  B,  sketch  YI.  The  outer 
circle  was  of  rough  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  with  large  stones  at  the 
entrance.  The  inner  circle  was  partly  of  large  stones  about  8^  feet  measur- 
ing above  the  ground,  partly  of  smaller  ones — very  large  stones  not  being 
available  on  the  summit.  The  entrance  was  to  the  south.  The  inner  circle 
was  8^  feet,  the  outer  16  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner 
cij^e  were  several  MahddeoSy  stones  split  off  from  the  neighbouring  rocks  and 
roughly  shaped.  The  shrine  was  open  to  the  elements  on  all  sides,  save 
where  it  was  partially  sheltered  by  a  wild  guelder  rose  to  the  branches  of 
which  some  rags  had  recently  been  attached  as  votive  offerings  by  visitors 
to  this  place  of  pilgrimage.  A  smaU  iron  lamp,  an  old  bell,  and  three  small 
tridents,  or  '  trisuls  \  (from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  the  way,  a  grand 
view  of  the  three  snow  peaks  of  the  Trisul  moimtain  and  of  Nanda  Devi 

'  may  be  obtained)  completed  the  furniture  of  this  rustic  temple.  No 
priest  lives  on  the  hill,  which  is  too  cold,  jungly,  and  inaccessible  for  length- 
ened sojourn,  but  a  fair  is,  I  learn,  held  there  in  the  spring,  when  many 
pilgrims,  chiefly  barren  women,  visit  the  shrine. 

15.  The  construction  of  the  temple,  as  shewn  in  pi.  lY,  sketch  YI,  fig. 
.,B.,  appears  of   some  interest  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  rock 

cuttings  and  shrines  at  Chandeshwar,  some  16  miles  distant.  Here,  as  the 
sketch  will  shew,  are  two  circles,  complete  save  where  the  "  gutter'*  forms 
the  entrance.     The  Mahddcos  are  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  circle. 

16.  Another  circumstance  perhaps  deserving  of  notice  is  the  position 
of  a  monolith  Mah&deo,  6i  feet  above  the  ground,  situated  8  feet  south- 
west of  the  shrine,  a  second  monolith  of  almost  the  same  size  was  BO  feet 
due  west  of  the  first.  If  I  remember  right,  the  shape  of  the  temple  is  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  that  of  Stonehenge,  and  Avebury,  and  the 
outer  monolith  is  in  the  same  position  to  the  Pan^akoli  shrine,  as  the 

•V  Seer'  is  to  Stonehenge. 
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17.  Local  tradition  ascribes  the  construction  of  the  temple  to  the 
Pdndds  from  whom  the  hill  takes  its  name.  In  the  small  lake,  visible 
from  the  summit,  and  about  6  miles  north-west  the  PsuKJLtis  are  supposed  in 
days  gone  by  to  hare  washed  their  garments,  whilst  the  hill  top,  with  its, 
for  the  Himalayas,  broad  expanse  of  grassy  level,  was  the  drying  ground 
for  the  P&n^u  linen.  Mr.  Craw,  who  with  his  gun  and  dogs  has  visited 
most  of  these  little  known  recesses  of  the  Himalayas,  has  kindly  promised 
to  keep  a  look  out  for  similar  remains  during  his  sporting  excursions. 

18.  Subsequently,  on  the  march  between  Dunagiri  and  Sameshwar, 
I  came  across  some  more  monoliths,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road, 
close  to  the  Lodh  Tea  Factory.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  what 
once  was  a  considerable  structure.  In  shape  the  monoliths  exactly  re- 
semble the  Chandeshwar  Mah4deo.  But  on  the  one  is  carved  a  circle 
intended  perhaps  for  the  moon ;  on  the  other,  what  looks  like  a  sun.  If  I 
mistake  not,  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  connection  between  sun  and 
moon  worship  and  the  worship  of  the  Mahddeo  and  the  yoni,  the  sun  taking 
the  place  of  the  Mahddeo,  the  moon  of  the  yonL 

19.  Some  three  miles  further  on,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road 
just  above  a  little  village  distinguishable  by  its  Deodar  trees,  and  a  small 
temple  belonging  to  the  Bidrandth  Mahant,  I  halted  for  a  short  time  to 
examine  a  mass  of  boulders  lying  round  a  mound,  which  from  a  distance 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  tumuli  common  in  Central  and  Southern 
India.  On  its  summit  was  a  shrine  about  two  feet  high  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, consisting  of  a  sort  of  box,  like  a  Kistvaen,  formed  of  four  slabs 
of  stone  imbedded  in  the  earth,  a  fifth  and  movable  slab  forming  the  top, 
or  cover.  Within,  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  these  slabs,  was  a  small 
stone  Mah4deo,  or  Zmy,  daubed  with  red  paint,  and  a  smaU  iron  lamp. 
Outside  the  Kistvaen  was  a  second  and  smaller  stone  Mahddeo^  and  on  it, 
apparently  taking  the  place  of  the  red  paint,  a  cup  mark. 

20.  A  further  examination  of  the  site  indicated  the  existence  round 
the  mound  of  an  outer  and  inner  circle  of  stones,  the  larger  of  about  30 
feet  in  diameter.  The  mound  was  in  the  midst  of  irrigated,  and  well  cared  for 
rice  fields,  and  the  boulders,  lying  about  in  disorder,  had  apparently 
been  disturbed  to  make  way  for  the  plough  in  the  absence  of  a  Kamdo^ 
"  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Act"  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  remains.  But  the 
circular  shape  of  the  mound  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  boulders  sur- 
rounding it,  some  of  which  were  too  heavy  to  be  displaced,  was  still  trace- 
able. One  of  the  boulders,  a  huge  mass  measuring  7  feet  in  height  by 
13  feet  in  length  by  9  feet  in  breadth,  which  could  successfully  defy  most 
attempts  at  displacement,  had  five  rows  of  cup  marks  still  traceable  on 
it,  whilst  other  rows  much  weather-worn  could  with  some  difficulty  be  made 
out.  About  half  a  mile  further  on,  I  again  found  cup-marks  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  group  of  boulders,  among  the  rice  fields. 
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21.  The  villagers'  view  of  the  matter  was,  as  usual,  that  the  marks 
were  those  of  the  giants,  and  that  the  little  shrine  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
was  the  hurial-place  of  a  holj  man,  the  same  as  the  Chandeshwar  account. 
The  Eistvaen  was  evidently  modem.  But  this  fact  would  not  alEect  the 
view  that  the  original  tumulus  was  of  old  date.  It  maj  often  he  noticed 
bow  Later  comers  adopt  the  sites  chosen  hj  their  predecessors  for  places  of 
worship  or  sepulture.  Of  this  'Dw&ri-'H£%h  is  an  example,  whilst  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  may  he  seen  in  the  Chand&  District  at 
Narkand^,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Waingangi  and  the  Godi- 
varL  Here  a  ridge  of  rocks  running  across  the  stream  forms  a  natural 
anient,  ensuring  a  fine  and  constant  reach  of  deep  water  during  even  the 
hottest  and  driest  months.  On  the  left  hank  of  the  stream  are  groups  of 
temples  of  some  half  a  dozen  distinct  types,  from  the  Cyclopean  class, 
massive  hlocks  of  stone  without  ornament,  and  ^dently  of  a  very  early 
date,  up  to  the  recent  florid  additions  of  the  K^jds  of  Nigptir.  And  a 
case  came  under  my  own  notice  some  years  hack,  in  which  a  fakir  was 
buried  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  stone  circles  of  the  Higna 
group,  near  the  city  of  Nagpiir,  a  tumulus  certainly  several  hundreds  of 
years  old.  The  first  comers  chose  good  sites  and  huilt  and  huried  there. 
Later  on,  the  remains  of  temples  or  tombs  suggested  the  eligibility  of  those 
sites,  and  the  later  comers  borrowed  not  only  the  idea  of  the  position,  but 
building  materials  also  from  the  rains. 

22.  In  the  above  remarks  I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  to  what  I 
saw  and  heard  on  the  spot,  and  have  as  far  as  possible  avoided  mixing  up 
therewith  speculations  on  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  remains.  I  am 
generally  content  to  do  this,  and  to  leave  the  analysis  of  what  I  may  collect 
and  what  may  appear  of  interest,  to  those,  who,  from  the  appliances  and  in- 
formation at  their  disposal,  are  able  to  subject  such  enquiries  to  reliable 
tests,  and  to  extract  from  my  rough  jottings  any  grains  of  the  true  ore 
which  may  be  therein  contained.  And  on  the  present  occasion,  having 
only  one  or  two  books  of  reference  with  me,  (my  baggage  being  necessarily 
restricted  during  a  march  among  the  Himalayas  to  what  can  be  carried  on 
ihe  backs  of  a  limited  number  of  men)  it  may  be  especially  undesirable 
to  advance  what  may  appear  to  be  very  crude  theories  regarding  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  markings.  I  am  nevertheless  tempted  to  add  to  my  notes 
a  few  remarks  and  suggestions,  more  in  the  hope  of  evoking  some  dis- 
cussion from  those  who  are  better  informed  than  myseU,  and  who,  with  the 
library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ready  at  hand,  can  supply  omissions  or  correct 
any  misapprehensions  into  which  I  have  fallen,  than  with  any  intention  of 
appearing  to  attempt  dogmatise  on  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot,  of 
course,  claim  to  write  with  any  sort  of  authority. 

28.     In  the  first  place  I  would  desire  to  notice^  with  reference  to  the 
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markingB  described  in  paraa.  3  to  10  of  these  notes,  (for  this  paper  has 
been  divided  into  paragraphs,  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  seyeral 
points  mentioned)  that  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society  the  existence  of  markings  on  the  stone  circles  of  Central  India 
similar  to  the  Archaic  sculpturings  on  similar  circles  in  Europe,  that  the 
subject  has  been  advanced  a  stage  by  the  discovery,  not  only  of  the  single 
type  of  "  cup  marks",  but  of  two  or  three  other  distinct  types,  nearly 
exactly  resembling  those  treated  of,  and  figured  by,  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpsom 
in  his  work  already  alluded  to. 

24.  In  addition  to  the  "  cup-marks"  of  which  so  many  examples  are 
to  be  found  at  Chandeshwar  and  in  the  Sameshwar  valley,  we  have  now 
the  second  type,  «.  e,  the  cup  mark  enclosed  in  a  circle— also  the  types 
given  at  Figs.  14  and  15  of  Plate  n,  and  in  other  plates,  of  Sir  J.  Simp, 
son's  work.  A  comparison  of  the  accompanying  sketches,  which,  although 
rough,  are  sufficiently  accurate,  with  the  plates  in  Sir  J.  Simpson's  volume, 
will,  I  believe,  leave  little  doubt  of  an  extraordinary  resemblance  between 
the  markings  found  on  similar  classes  of  remains  in  Northumberland,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Brittany,  Norway,  Denmark,  &c. 

Extracts  from  Sir  J.  Simpson's  descriptions  of  these  markings  and 
tracings  of  some  of  the  plates  accompany  this  paper,  in  case  the  work 
should  not  be  immediately  available. 

25.  Sir  J.  Simpson  holds  that  these  markings  in  Europe  are  not  of 
natural  formation,  and  an  examination  of  these  series  of  lines  and  holes  in 
£amao]jL  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
same  view  holds  good  in  India  also.  The  distinct  rows  in  which  the  cups  are 
arranged,  the  shapes  other  than  that  of  "  holes"  assumed,  indicate  design  and 
suggest  that  the  sculpturings  are  artificial,  not  natural  Sir  J.  Simpson  meets 
the  view  that  those  in  Europe  are  of  recent  formation  and  have  been  made 
perhaps  by  the  shepherd  boys  on  which  to  play  a  sort  of  game  of  draughts,  by 
shewing  that  the  cup-marks  are  more  often  on  the  sides  of  boulders,  or  on  the 
face  of  rocks,  where  no  such  game  could  be  played ;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  good  for  the  Central  Indian  and  Kamdoiji  cup-marks.  And,  after  all, 
even  admitting  that  this  view  correctly  accounts  for  the  cup-marks,  it 
would  not  dispose  of  the  origin  of  the  other  rough  sculpturings. 

26.  Moreover  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  have  no  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  the  remains  or  of  the  markings  on  them  save  that  they  are  the  work 
of  the  g^iants,  or  the  goalds,  which  in  their  minds  means  the  far  past.  No 
one  there  has  any  knowledge  of  the  markings  being  of  recent  construction. 

27.  And  here  attention  may  be  called  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
idea  of  such  remains  being  the  work  of  the  *^  goaUis",  or  herdmen,  is  identi- 
cal in  Kam&09  and  in  Central  India,  also  many  hundreds  of  miles  south. 
In  Central  India  tradition  points  to  the  existence  of  a  Qo&lk  dynasty,  a 
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race  of  nomadfl,  "Shepherd  Kings",  who  held  the  country  before  the 
adyent  of  Aryan  civilisation,  and  here  among  the  Him^ayas,  the  same 
idea  seems  to  prevail,  and  to  the  same  people  is  attributed  the  construction 
of  similar  Cyclopean  works.  All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
markings  are  not  of  modem  origin. 

28.  Then  as  to  the  significance,  if  any,  of  these  markings.  First  as 
to  the  cup-marks.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  rows,  large  and  small. 
Sometimes  a  row  is  composed  entirely  of  large  and  small  marks.  Often 
the  large  and  small  holes  are  found  in  juxta-position.  The  combinations 
and  permutations  are  numerous.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
markings  have  some  significance,  and  are  not  so  arranged  for  ornament  only. 
In  a  brief  paper  written  for  the  late  Earl  of  Mayo,  shortly  before  his  death, 
on  the  cap-markings  f oimd  in  Central  India,  and  which  I  believe  it  was 
Lord  Mayo's  intention  to  communicate  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  by 
which  Society  the  subject  of  cup  markings  on  similar  remains  in  Ireland 
had  been  discussed,  it  was  suggested  by  me  that  these  markings  might 
possibly  represent  a  primitive  form  of  writing.  The  Agham  writing  con- 
dsts  of  combinations  of  long  and  short  strokes  cut  on  sandstone.  On  sand- 
stone it  would  be  easier  to  cut  lines  with  the  grain,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
stone.  To  attempt  to  make  a  cup  mark  would  be  to  risk  splitting  the 
slab.  On  the  other  hand  to  cut  a  line  on  hard  trap  would  be  difficult, 
whereas  to  work  an  iron  instrument  round  and  round  so  as  to  make  a 
''cup-mark",  would  be  comparatively  easy.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
the  American  invention  by  which  a  record  of  the  message  sent  by  the 
Electric  Telegraph  is  made  by  the  instrument  itself,  the  most  primitive 
style  of  marking,  or  writing  on  the  paper  was  necessarily  adopted.  And 
the  letters  in  the  Morse  Code  are  consequently  composed  of  numerous 
combinations  of  long  and  short  strokes.  In  Army  signalling,  which  I  saw 
recently  carried  on  here  from  the  hill  tops  by  men  of  the  19th  (Princess  of 
Wales's  Own)  Regiment  stationed  at  Bdnikhet,  the  same  simple  system  is 
adopted  to  represent  letters  by  long  and  short  wavings  of  a  flag.  By  night 
a  lamp  is  used,  long  and  short  flashes  taking  the  place  of  the  long  and 
short  wavings  of  the  flag.  It  is  then  perhaps  not  impossible  that  the 
many  permutations  of  large  and  small  cup  markings  may  have  some  such 
sort  of  significance  having  been  adopted  as  a  primitive  style  of  record 
many  hundreds  of  years  back  by  a  people  who  had  not  advanced  very  far  in 
civilisation.  I  have  not  had  time  during  my  recent  march  in  Kamdori  to 
collect  many  specimens  of  such  permutations,  and  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  markings  in  many 
parts  of  the  province,  leaving  any  further  investigations  for  some  future 
pleasant  holiday.  But  the  permutations  at  Chandeshwar,  as  the  annexed 
sketch  will  shew,  are  numerous  enough  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  if 
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indeed  it  has  any  foroe  at  all.  And  the  aocompanying  rough  sketch  YIII, 
(PL  IV)  of  some  of  the  Central  Indian  markings,  shewing  many  permuta- 
tions, will  assist  still  farther  to  explain  my  views,  such  as  they  are  on  the 
subject. 

29.  Next  as  to  the  posdble  further  significance  of  some  of  the  mark- 
ings. If  the  remarks  in  para.  12  et  eeq.  and  the  rough  sketches  annexed 
have  in  any  way  helped  to  explain  my  views,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
resemblance  exists  between  the  Chandeshwar  rock  and  European  markingn^ 
and  the  shrines  in  the  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chandeshwar  gorge. 
That  many  of  the  shrines  are  of  recent  construction  is  evident.  It  will 
hardly  be  contested  that  the  last  of  types  2,  4,  and  5  of  Plate  i,  of 
Sir  J.  Simpson's  book,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Mahddeo  and  yoni 
marks  on  the  Chandeshwar  shrines.  The  centre  mark  would  appear  to  do 
duty  for  the  lings,  the  circle  for  the  yoni — and  the  "  gutter"  is  the  depres- 
sion to  be  found  on  most  stone  ganis,  by  means  of  which  the  votive  libations 
are  drained  off  from  the  symbols.  And  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
Mah^eo  worship,  the  offering  of  flowers,  and  the  pouring  of  a  libation^ 
generally  of  Ganges  water,  over  the  symbols  is,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  very 
general.  Those  who  have  visited  Benares  will  remember  the  little  spoons 
resembling  somewhat  our  Apostle's  spoons,  some  of  them  beautifully  chased, 
with  a  figure  or  cobra  at  the  upper  end  of  the  handle,  used  by  pilgrims  and 
worshippers  at  that  city  in  sprinkling  the  holy  water  over  the  Mahideos 
there.  In  Ejun&on  little  niches  are  to  be  noticed  in  Mah4deo  temples 
with  stone  receptacles  for  holy  water,  not  unlike  what  are  seen  in  churches 
abroad.  And  the  temple  at  BaijnAth  boasts  of  a  large,  well-carved  figure, 
holding  a  bowl,  which  the  priest  informed  me  held  Ganges  water,  and  from. 
which  pilgrims  sprinkle  the  Mah4deo  placed  close  by. 

80.  Then  again  in  connection  with  the  monolith  Mah^Ldeos  found 
at  Chandeshwar,  Pandiukoli,  and  Lodh,  mentioned  in  para.  13  et  seq,, 
it  may  be  worth  noticing  that  circles,  and  what  I  will  call  the  "  conven- 
tional symbols"  of  the  Mahddeo  and  yoni,  are  found  on  exactly  similar 
monoliths  in  Europe ;  take  for  instance  Figs.  2  and  3  of  Plate  zvu  o£ 
Sir  J.  Simpson's  work. 

31.  In  India  these  monoliths  are  found  in  the  centre  and  in  proxi- 
mity to  shrines  bearing  these  markings.  Sometimes  a  circle  is  found 
cut  on  them,  and  again  the  shape  of  the  place  of  worship  at  Pan^ukoli 
with  its  double  circle  of  stones,  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  of  which  are 
the  MahideoB,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  exactly  that  of  these  conventional 
markings. 

32.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  too  is  the  shape  of  Stonehenge,  and 
other  remains  in  Europe  in  the  vicinity  of  which  monoliths  similar  to 
Indian  Mah&deos  and  bearing  incisions  similar  to  the  ''conventional 
symbols"  are  found.     It  seems  then  hardly  improbable  that  the  ruins  in 
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Suiope  are  the  remaiiia  of  that  primitive  form  of  worship  which  is  known 
to  have  extended  at  one  time  over  a  great  portion  of  the  glohe,  and  which 
atiU  eziflts  all  oTer  India,  and  that  these  markings  are  the  rade  records 
of  a  nomadic  race  which  at  an  early  epoch  of  the  world's  history  left 
the  Central  Asdan  nnrsery,  and  travelling  in  different  directions  have  left 
their  traces,  in  Enrope  as  in  India,  of  tumtdi  and  rock  sciilptnrings,  generally 
to  be  found  in  hill  countries,  and  inaccessible  spots  whither  at  a  later  period 
tiiey  were  forced  to  retreat  before  the  advance  of  a  more  civilised  and  a 
more  powerful  race.    The  one  being  what  are  generally  known  by  the 
somewhat  vague  term  of  Scythians  or  Shepherd  kings,  the  other  the 
Aryans,  descended  from  the  same  parent  stook,  and  who  later  were  forced  by 
the  necessities  of  increasing  numbers  to  emigrate  from  the  common  Central 
Asian  home,  and  to  explore  and  conquer  the  rich  countries  far  to  the 
West  and  Sooth.     Baron  Bonstetten's  Map  of  the  localities  in  which 
archaic    remains  are  found    (Plate  xxxiii  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's  work) 
supports  this  view.    Ejstvaens,  barrows,  cup-marks,  rock  sculpturings,  all 
more  or  less  of  the  same  type,  abound  in  all  the  comers  of  the  European 
Continent  indicating  that  the  people  who  constructed  them,  were  driven 
thither  by  a  wave  of  invasion  surging  from  some  central  point.     And  so 
also  in  India,  these  remains  are  found,  not  in  the  plains  and  open  country, 
but  in  the  forests,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  in  the  gorges  of 
the  Himilayas  and  NUgiris,  on  the  Highlands  of  Central  India  in  that 
Cul-de-sac  of  the  N%ptir  country,  which  was  long  protected  by  its  natural 
rampart  of  the  S4tpuras  with  their  "  abattis"  of  dense  forest,  from  the 
eflects  of  Norfchem  Invasion. 

38.  I  am  aware  that  the  view  of  these  markings  having  reference  to 
Ungam  worship  is  not  now  advanced  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  is 
alluded  to  at  page  93  of  Sir  J.  Simpson's  work  but  only  to  be  summarily 
dismissed  with  the  following  brief  remark  : 

'*Two  archsolc^cal  friends  of  mine,  dignitaries  in  the  Episcopal 
**  Church,  have  separately  formed  the  idea  that  the  lapidary  cups  and  circles 
'^  are  emUems  of  old  female  Lingam  worship,  a  supposition  which  appears 
"  to  me  to  be  totally  without  any  anatomical  or  other  foundation,  and  one 
''  altogether  opposed  by  all  we  know  of  the  specific  class  of  symbols  used  in 
''tbat  worship,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times." 

I  am  sanguine,  however,  that  if  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  had  seen  the 
sketches  of  what  I  have  called  the  *'  conventional  symbob  "  on  the  shrines 
at  Chandeshwar,  and  had  been  able  to  compare  them  with  some  of  the 
types  figured  in  his  work,  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  modify  the  opinion 
above  extracted.  The  treatment  of  these  symbols  is  purely  conventional, 
they  bear  no  anatomical  resemblance  to  anything,  they  are  unlike  many  of 
the  Urge  well  known  and  acknowledged  representations  of  the  Mahddeo  and 
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yoni.  Still  thej  nevertbeless  represent  the  same  idea;  And  here  it  may- 
be noticed  that  the  same  argument  of  anatomical  non-resemblance  might  be 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  well  known  representations,  common  throughout 
India,  of  the  meaning  of  which  to  the  initiated  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  To 
the  iminitiated,  however,  the  shapes  convey  nothing,  and  I  have  known  cases 
of  Europeans  who  have  been  many  years  in  the  country  who  were  quite 
unsuspicious  of  what  "  that  jew's-harp  idol*',  as  they  called  it,  was  intended 
to  represent.  As  the  old  priest  at  Chandeshwar  said,  '*  Those  who  can 
afford  it,  put  up  a  big  Mahddeo  ;  those  who  can't,  put  up  these  slabs." 
And  so  also  with  us.  The  rich  relations  or  friends  of  the  Christian  may 
put  up  over  his  grave  a  solid  richly-carved  stone  cross.  The  grave  of  a 
poor  man,  if  marked  at  all,  has  over  it  perhaps  two  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
together  in  shape  of  a  cross,  or  a  cross  roughly  cut  on  a  piece  of  stone. 
The  Christian  Church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  Pandukoli  and 
many  other  spots,  the  Mahddeo  temples  are  built  in  the  shape  of  the 
conventional  symbols  of  that  faith.  And  inasmuch  as  the  symbols  of  the 
Mahddeo  and  yoni  can  be  more  conveniently  indicated  on  stone  or  on 
paper  by  what  may  be  called  a  ground  plan  than  by  a  section,  the  form 
shewn  in  pi.  Ill,  Fig.  A,  Sketch  V,  was  apparently  first  adopted,  and  this 
degenerated  into  the  rough  conventional  treatment  of  the  cup-mark  and 
circle  so  common  on  monoliths  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

83.  In  the  view  that  these  markings  are  nothing  but  a  conventional 
rendering  of  the  Mahddeo  and  yoniy  I  am  further  confirmed  by  what  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  remembrance,  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
Amin,  or  native  Surveyor,  will  indicate  a  MahMeo  temple  on  his  plotting. 
I  remember  that  the  sign  used  to  mark  the  position  of  such  temples  by 
the  Amins  in  the  Field  Survey  of  the  Chandd  Revenue  Settlement,  in 
which  district  I  was  Settlement  Of&cer  some  few  years  ago,  and  where  this 
form  of  worship  is  very  common,  almost  exactly  resembled  the  sketch  in 
Figs.  B  and  C,  plate  III,  sketch  Y.  It  is  not  unlike  the  form  of  the 
Vestal  Lamp.  Indeed  on  the  summit  of  a  hUl  near  R&nikhet,  on  the  top 
of  a  pile  of  stones  which  did  duty  for  a  Mahideo  shrine,  I  found  a  small 
slab,  bearing  an  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  well  known  form  of  the 
classic  lamp.  In  the  hole  into  which  oil  is  poured,  a  small  upright  Mahddeo 
is  placed. 

84.  Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  regarding  the  possible  signi- 
ficance of  these  markings  to  ensure  some  discussion  and  to  elicit  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  those  who  are  better  qualified  than  I  can  claim  to  be 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  I  at  least  hope  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society  may  be  able  to  put  me  right  where  my  information 
is  incorrect  or  imperfect.  Hereafter,  with  the  help  of  some  references  and 
notes  which  I  have  in  my  library  in  the  plains,  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to 
endeavour  to  trace  these  barrows  and  rocks,  together  with  their  markings, 
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fiom  Miidras,  through  Central  India,  and  the  Him^-layas,  and  thus  on 
through  Central  Asia  to  the  Crimea  and  South  Eastern  Europe.  From 
thence  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  completing  the  chain,  through 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  our  own  Islands.  And  if  this  is  done,  then 
there  would  seem  to  exist  a  sufficiently  distinct  tracing  of  the  routes 
adopted  by  the  tribe,  one  section  of  which  went  West,  the  other  South, 
in  their  search  for  fresh  climes  and  pastures  new,  at  a  period  of  which  there 
is  but  faint  historical  record,  save  on  the  rough  stones  and  temples  with 
their  markings  of  a  type  which  are  conunon  to  both  Europe  and  India. 

35.  Before  concluding  these  rough,  and  necessarily  imperfect,  notes, 
I  mujst  add  two  extracts,  which  I  have  found  since  I  began  to  write,  amongst 
my  limited  baggage,  and  both  of  which  seem  to  bear  directly  on  the  subjects 
above  noticed. 

At  para.  17,  the  local  tradition  which  attributes  the  construction  of 
the  drcles  on  the  summit  of  the  Pan(J.ukoli  hiU  to  the  Pin4iis  has  been 
noticed.  Here  is  an  exactly  similar  tradition  r^^ding  an  almost  exactly 
similar  class  of  remains  near  Salem  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Himdlayas. 

*'  In  a  paper  on  Tumuli  in  the  Salem  District  the  Bev.  Maurice  Phil- 
*^  lips,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  tumuH  were  the  burial-places  of  the  non- Aryan  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  South,  who  are  now  represented  by  the  Dravidians,  and  who,  like  the 
pre- Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  North,  are  proved  by  their  language  to  have 
^  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the  human  family  as  the  Turanians  ;  that 
**  their  ancient  customs  and  religion  disappeared  before  the  combined  influence 
*'  of  Brahmamsm,  Buddhism,  and  Jainism,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
**  ancient  customs  of  the  Teutons,  Celts,  Latins,  and  Slavs  disappeared  in 
Europe  before  the  influence  of  Christianity,  or  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
Scythians  of  Central  Asia  disappeared  before  the  influence  of  Muhamma- 
**  danism.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  no  tumuli  in  the  plains  of  India  are  later 
*^  than  the  thirteenth  century  A.  D.  and  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  probably 
none  are  later  than  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  A  D.  The  natives 
know  nothing  about  the  tumuli,  and  according  to  Dr.  Caldwell  there  is  no 
tradition  respecting  them  either  in  Sanskrit  literature  or  in  that  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.  The  Tamil  people  call  them  Pandu-Kuris,  Kuri 
nieans  a  pit  or  grave,  and  Pandu  denotes  anything  connected  with  the 
Pan^ds,  or  P^n^ava  brothers,  to  whom  all  over  India  ancient  mysterious 
structures  are  generally  attributed.  To  call  anything  a  work  of  the  P4n- 
^(is  is  equivalent  to  terming  it '  Cyclopean'  in  Greece,  a  work  of  '  Picts'  in 
**  Scotland,  or  *  a  work  of  Nimrod'  in  Asiatic  Turkey." 

36.  And  the  following  extiact  from  an  article  in  the  Madras  Times 
of  the  7th  February,  1876,  bears  equally  on  the  subject. 


It 


u 

« 
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^  The  village  of  Jala  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  Bangakir  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  large  isolated  rocky  hill ;  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
little  grassy  dell,  stretching  out  in  front  of  a  cave,  that  has  been  converted 
into  a  small  picturesque  temple.  It  is  but  a  small  Tillage,  the  temple  is 
curiously  built  against  the  side  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  a  care  forming  the  sanc- 
tum. It  possesses  no  architectural  beauty,  and  is  interesting  only  from  the 
&ct  that  the  priest  in  charge,  a  wild  looking  fanatic,  apparently  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  has  never  left  its  precincts,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
nor  has  he  allowed  the  lights  in  the  holy  place  to  go  out  for  that  period ! 
The  whole  neighbourhood  is  thickly  covered  with  cromlechs ;  near  the  vil- 
lage there  are  at  least  one  hundred  plainly  to  be  seen.  These  cromlechs 
are  surrounded  by  circles  of  stones,  some  of  them  with  concentric  circles 
three  and  four  deep.  One  very  remarkable  in  appearance  has  four  circles 
of  large  stones  round  it,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Fandavara  Gudi"  or 
the  temple  of  the  Pandus,  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  the 

descendants  of  the  Pandavas,  the  five  sons  of  the  Eaja  Pandu The 

smaller  cromlechs  are  designated  "  Pandasiara  Mane"  or  the  houses  of  the 
Pandus.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  instance,  where  the  natives  popu« 
larly  imagine  a  structure  of  this  kind  to  have  been  the  temple  of  a  by-gone 

if  not  of  a  mythical  race Many  of  these  curious  structures  have  a 

triple  circle,  some  a  double,  and  a  few  single  circles  of  stones  round  them, 
but  in  diameter  they  are  nearly  equal,  the  outer  circle  varying  from  thirty- 
seven  to  forty  feet." 

87.  I  extract  also  from  page  186,  5th  Series  YI,  September  2nd,  1876 
of  ^^  N6te9  and  Queries^*,  a  note  shewing  that  the  custom  of  hanging 
shreds  of  rag^  on  trees  as  votive  offerings,  still  exists  in  Ireland,  that 
country  of  stone  circles.  The  sacred  tree  at  the  Pan^ukoli  temple  or 
stone  circle  was,  as  noticed  at  paragraph  14,  similarly  decked  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  and  the  custom  is,  as  is  well  known,  common  throughout  India. 

"  Anatolian  JSblk-lore, — The  custom  of  hanging  shreds  of  rags  on  trees 
as  votive  offerings  stUl  obtains  in  Ireland.  I  remember  as  a  child  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  taken  by  an  Irish  nurse  to  St.  John's  Well,  Aghada, 
County  Cork,  on  the  vigil  of  the  Saint^s  day,  to  be  cured  of  whooping 
cough  by  drinking  three  times  of  the  water  of  the  holy  well.  I  shaU  never 
forget  the  strange  spectacle  of  men  and  women  "  paying  rounds",  creeping 
on  their  knees  in  voluntary  devotion  or  in  obedience  to  enjoined  penance  so 
many  times  round  the  well,  which  was  protected  by  a  grey  stone  hood,  and 
had  a  few  white-thorn  trees  growing  near  it,  on  the  spines  of  which  flutter- 
ed innumerable  shreds  of  frieze  and  vary-coloured  rags,  the  votive  offerings 
of  devotees  and  patients." 

The  proceedings  at  the  Pan4ukoli  Fair  might  be  described  in  almost 
similar  words. 
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P.  S.  Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, at  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Islaj,  now  on  a 
visit  to  this  eountrj,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
Scotch  Bock-markings.  To  him  I  shewed  copies  of  the  rough  sketches,  and 
explained  briefly  the  views  noticed  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Campbell  has  since' 
visited  Ayodhj^,  and  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  note  on  his  enqui- 
ries there,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  January  8th,  1877.    Benares. 

"  Having  seen  sketches  and  noteson  rock  Sculptures  in  India  which  closely 
resemble  xmexplained  rock  carvings  in  Scotland ;  and  having  myself  found 
one  of  the  Scotch  forms  cut  on  a  boulder  in  K4ngfd,  I  was  set  on  the  right 
Bcent  by  Mr.  Bivett-Camac  at  Delhi.  Being  at  Ayodhyi  with  a  Hindu  who 
speaks  good  English,  I  got  a  fakir  and  drew  on  the  sand  of  the  Gogra  the  figure 

I  asked  what  that  meant.      The    fa^ir    at  once    answered. 


**  Mahadte".  I  then  drew        U^/y     <u^d  got  the  same  answer.    At  Delhi, 


my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Shaw  told  me  that  these  two  signs  are  chalked 
on  stones  in  KiLngfi  by  people  marching  in  marriage  processions.  The 
meaning  given  to  these  two  symbols  now  in  India  is  familiarly  known 
to  the  people.  Many  other  Scotch  dgns  may  probably  find  an  explanation 
here.  One  in  particular  I  take  to  be  the  TrisuL  I  brought  a  number 
of  Scotch  signs  with  me.  I  have  got  a  number  of  marks  from  natives  who 
still  use  them." 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  too,  knowing  the  interest  taken  by  me  in  the  sub- 
jeet,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Boyai 
Historical  and  Archseological  Association  of  Ireland  for  July,  1875,  con- 
taining Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman's  paper  on  Bock-markings  in  the  County  of 

Fermanagh. 

The  sketches  and  description  of  these  Irish  rock  markings  correspond 
almost  exactly  with  the  Eamiu)^  markings  noticed  in  this  paper. 
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The  Kaimur  Bange. — By  Ohakbba^ekhaba  BXihtbji, 
Deputy  Magistrate,  Bongang, 

General  features. — The  Kaimtir  Range  is  a  spur  of  the  double-ridged 
Vindhya.  It  is  the  more  easterly  of  the  three  so  called  Table-lands  of  Cen- 
tral India,  each  of  which  has  for  its  floor  the  three  great  varieties  of  the 
gray,  the  red,  and  the  yellowish  sandstones.  It  shoots  out  from  the 
District  of  Mirzapur  in  the  "  inhospitable  regions"  of  which  the  goddess 
Baran  has  selected  one  of  her  mountain  abodes  under  the  name  of  Yindh ja- 
v&shini.  From  this  region  the  range  stretches  eastwards  in  a  lofty  plateau, 
forming  a  belt  of  upwards  of  130  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  35. 
The  mighty  Sona,  pent  up  on  both  banks  by  high  ridges,  flows  along  the 
foot  of  this  Table-land  until  touching  almost  the  base  of  the  northern  arm 
under  the  summit  of  Rohtds,  takes  then  a  turn,  and  cuts  a  north-easterlj 
course  through  the  open  plains  of  South  Bihir.  The  mountain  chain, 
however,  bends  northward  sending  out  smaller  spurs,  until  reaching  Sahasr^m, 
it  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  dome  of  the  Chandan  Sayyid  mount. 
From  this  point  the  chain  relapses  gradually  into  the  plain,  re-appearing 
once  only  fourteen  miles  off  in  two  small  blue  knolls  at  Nokhi. 

Although  occupying  a  vast  extent  of  country  whose  breadth  across  the 
plateau  exceeds  at  places  forty  miles,  hardly  any  of  its  peaks  attains  the 
height  of  2,200  feet.*  Its  small  elevation  reminds  one  of  the  curse  of 
Vindhya  to  which  the  Hindu  mythological  accounts  often  allude.  "  Vindhya, 
'*  having  prostrated  before  his  spiritual  guide  Agra  Sila,  still  remains  in  that 
'^  posture  by  the  command  of  the  holy  personage.  This  humiliation  is  the 
''  punishment  for  his  presumption  in  emulating  the  lofty  heights  of  the 
'*  Himalaya  and  the  Mem*'.  According  to  this  legend  Vindhya  has  one  foot 
at  Chan4r,  the  true  name  of  that  fortress  being  '^  Charanddri,"  and  another 
at  Gay4.  The  vulgar  inconsistently  suppose  that  the  head  of  the  prostrate 
mountain  is  near  the  Temple  of-  Vindhyavdshini. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  country  along  which  this  chain  extends  was 
Kaira  Des,  from  the  Daitya  of  that  name  known  to  tradition  as  its 
earliest  king.  The  range  was  probably  known  as  the  Kairo  Mali,  corrupted 
to  Kaimtir.  The  Pur^nas  and  the  natives  however  still  call  it  the  Vindhya 
Mdli,  whose  summit  are  crowned  with  the  shrines  of  the  goddess  Barani  under 
different  names,  Vindhyavdshini  being  the  foremost  and  more  widely  known 
than  the  rest.  Vindhyavdshini  was  the  offspring  of  Yasodd,  being  supposed 
to  be  the  same  child  which  was  made  over  by  Vasudeva  to  Kdjd  Kaniaf  the 

•  Colebrooke's  journey  to  Ndgpur. 

t  '  For  Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  him.'     St.  MiUthew,  Chap.  II. 
The  Bimilarity  of  the  story  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Jones. 
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merciless  tyrant  of  Mathurd.  Mah4dLja  Kani^  attempted  to  kill  this 
child  by  dashing  her  against  a  stone.  The  girl,  who  was  the  manifes- 
tation of  S^akti,  or  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity,  gave  the  slip,  hovered 
over  £an^  in  the  form  of  a  kite,  warned  him  of  his  future  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  youth  who  was  heing  reared  at  Gokida,  and  steered  her  aerial 
flight  until  she  perched  on  the  peak  near  which  her  shrine  now  stands,  four 
miles  south  of  Mirzdpur.  The  entire  range  of  the  Vindhya  MAli  is  dedicat- 
ed to  the  shrines  of  Barai^,  and  is  itself  considered  a  mass  of  sacred  matter, 
which  the  hill-men  adore  as  Dharti  or  the  earth-god.  The  spirit  of 
the  great  goddess  gpiards  the  heights  of  the  chain  and  its  gh^^s,  fences 
its  steep  sides,  and  protects  the  hill-men  from  falls  and  surprises,  from 
wild  animals  and  wilder  demons.  If  the  votaries  of  yish];^u,  of  S&kya 
and  of  the  Sun  had  struggled  to  establish  their  respective  cults  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Son,  the  left  has  been  held  undisputedly  and  solely  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  S'akti.  In  Gay^  we  have  the  shrines  of  Buddha,  YiBhi^u  and  Surya- 
dLr&yana  predominant  in  different  quarters  of  the  district.  On  the  opposite 
bank  we  have  fanes  of  the  several  manifestations  of  Um&  alone.  Vindhye^ari| 
Bhavinl,  Tripurd,  Mdnde^vari  and  T4dhchandi  are  perched  on  the  summits  of 
the  Eaimdr  Range.  The  goddess  undoubtedly  exercises  great  sway  on  these 
heights.  Owing  to  her  influence  it  is  thought  that  demons  in  the  shape  of 
painful  diseases  kill  few  of  the  hill-men.  Fewer  still  fall  a  prey  to  the 
wild  animals.  Peace  reigns  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Cbero  and  Kharw&r  hamlets.  Few  crimes  are  perpetrated,  although  f ewer» 
we  suspect,  are  reported,  and  one  Police  head-constable  accordingly,  with 
two  assistants  posted  on  the  tableland,  has  been  sufficient  for  a  number  of 
years  to  keep  British  prestige  alive  over  this  extensive  range. 

The  great  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  range  is  its  steepness. 
The  flat  iaablelands  on  its  top  are  supported  by  precipitous  sides  which  rise 
suddenly  £rom  fields  where  there  is  hardly  a  stone  to  impede  the  plough. 
About  a  third  of  these  heights  near  the  base  is  generally  covered  with  a 
slope  of  rubbish  which  it  must  have  taken  ages  to  wash  down.  The 
tall  crests  of  many  a  forest  tree  crown  these  slopes.  But  immediately 
above  these,  the  sides  are  mere  layers  of  primitive  rocks,  barren  and  black 
at  places,  high  rocky  walls  standing  in  bold  prominence  against  the  blue 
sky.  In  others  the  walls  bend  into  glens  and  recesses  where  a  little  dip 
between  two  summits  serves  as  the  channel  for  whirling  cataracts.  The 
spots  below  these  cataracts  are  generally  sacred  pools  which  retain  water 
throughout  the  year,  and  enable  many  important  streams  to  flow  down 
to  the  plains.  "  After*  a  clear  drop  of  two  to  six  hundred  feet,  the  water 
splashes  into  a  deep  tarn  scooped  out  by  its  continual  falling,  on  leaving 
which  it  runs  through  a  channel  several  miles  in  length,  and  obstructed 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Soirey,  Vol.  YII,  p.  20. 
C 
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throughout  its  course  with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  above.  From 
each  side  of  the  stream  rise  the  underclifis  of  the  escarpment,  covered 
with  tangled  jangle  and  debris,  and  crowned  by  vertical  precipices  which 
cut  off  all  access  to  the  plateau  above,  save  by  one  or  two  narrow  paths 
known  only  to  the  wood-cutter  or  the  charcoal-burners,  by  whom  alone  the 
gorge  is  ever  visited." 

Geological  featureB. — The  escarpment  of  the  £[aimtir  Range  which 
&ce8  the  Son  for  more  than  200  miles  between  Boht^ga^h  and  Bilhari 
is  nearly  a  straight  line  for  the  entire  length,  without  any  indentation, 
except  the  curve  at  Bijayagarh.  The  northern  escarpment,  however,  from 
Sahasrdm  westward  is  deeply  indented  by  intricate  and  ramifying  gorges. 
The  spurs  which  shoot  out  from  the  main  range  on  the  northern  face  seldom 
lie  detached.  They  either  project  like  bastions,  or  run  in  belts  to  join  ulti- 
mately the  chain  itself,  although  there  are  some  breaks  between  the  ram- 
parts to  serve  as  passes  to  the  wild  glens  embosomed  by  them. 

At  places  the  chain  runs  in  double  lines,  branching  off  and  extending 
for  miles  in  two  parallel  high  upright  waUs,  enclosing  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  their  feet,  and  displaying  only  a  short  strip  of  the  sky  over 
their  summits.  These  long  labyrinthine  glens  are  cut  by  the  beds  of  some 
mountain  streams,  with  trees  along  their  banks,  and  transparent  pools  along 
their  stony  beds. 

The  stone  of  the  hills  is  chiefly  composed  of  sandstones  of  different 
hues,  varying  from  gray  to  red,  either  in  the  grains  or  the  veins.  It  is  to 
this  sandstone  that  the  mountains  owe  their  grand  appearance,  displaying 
the  most  stupendous  precipices.  In  his  geological  account  of  Shahdb^, 
Major  Sherwill  observes — ^**  The  vast  precipices  exhibited  in  this  sandstone 
admirably  display  the  horizontal  formation  of  the  mass  ;  one  of  the  preci- 
pices at  the  foot  of  Rohtds,  I  found  by  measurement  to  be  1,800  feet,  a 
sheer  mass  of  stone  without  a  bush  or  tree  on  its  surface  ;  it  is  situated 
close  to  an  over-hanging  mass  of  building  known  as  the  Hajdm's  palace,  a 
few  minutes  walk  from  the  gateway  leading  up  from  Bdjgh&t.  The  echo 
at  this  spot,  which  is  a  complete  amphitheatre  of  precipices,  is  very  distinct 
and  grand,  giving  seven  distinct  responses  to  several  syllables ;  the  report 
of  a  gun  reverberates  like  thunder ;  the  sandstone  at  this  spot  is  of  a  dark 
red,  an  overhanging  rock  at  this  spot  enabling  a  person  to  look  over  and  to 
fully  contemplate  this  fearful  abyss." 

Next  to  the  sandstone  is  the  limestone.  From  the  fact  of  its  appear- 
ing in  many  places,  though  far  apart,  separated  even  for  many  miles,  Major 
SherwiU  was  inclined  to  think  that  *'  it  penetrates  in  unbroken  stratum 
under  the  sandstone."  Mixed  with  the  limestone  is  chalk,  called  by  the 
natives  JchaH  mattt,  *'  which  is  unctuous  to  the  touch",  "  has  a  shiny  ap- 
pearance, but  soils  the  Angers." 
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Hornsfcone,  which  may  ordinarily  be  mistaken  for  chlorite,  is  found  in 
many  layers  along  the  face  of  the  precipice  at  the  Tuttula  Kun4,  four  miles 
west  of  Tilauthu.  1  am  informed  that  this  stone  Lb  also  met  with  at  Jadu- 
n4thpar  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  range  ;  and  four  miles  west  of  the  kho 
or  recess,  a  hill  of  the  same  mineral  projects  into  the  Son  and  causes  rapids. 
The  black  crests  on  the  limestones,  or  bands  of  shales  near  Bijayaga^h,  led 
to  the  behef  that  coal  existed  in  the  Eaimur  range.  The  report  origi- 
nated,  so  far  back  as  1837,  with  a  Mr.  Hyland,  and  Mr.  Osborne  of  the 
Opium  Department  was  deputed  to  investigate.  But  Mr.  Osborne's,  as  well 
as  later,  inyestigations  have  shown  that  the  similarity  of  the  shales  with  coal 
ends  unfortunately  in  the  appearance,  as  they  are  perfectly  incombustible 
and  mere  aigilacious  matter. 

The  sacred  cave  of  Gupta  is  an  opening  in  a  calcareous  hill  where  the 
flags  are  thin  and  white,  approaching  in  appearance  to  unpolished  slates  of 
marble. 

Gneiss  and  Quartz  are  remarkably  absent  in  the  Kaimdr  Bange,  although 
they  occur  in  the  North  West,  in  the  Yindhyas,  and  the  ridges  south  of  the 
Son. 

From  what  has  been  written  above,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
stones  of  the  Kaim^  Bange  consist  of  two  principal  layers.  The  upper  ter- 
race is  the  so-called  Kaimtir  saaidstone.  The  lower  the  limestone  with 
bands  of  ^  pencil'-coloured  shales  at  places  which  were  mistaken  for  coal. 
Major  Sherwill  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  sandstone  layer  at  Bohtas  at 
1,300  feet,  but  towards  the  west,  the  escarpments  are  reduced  to  6  or  700 
feet.  The  thickness  of  the  shales  at  Durgivati  and  Bijayagaf h  varies  from 
200  to  150  feet.     They  are  quite  black  and  brittle. 

''  The  stratigraphy  of  the  hills",  observes  Mr.  Mallet,  *'  is  very  simple 
on  the  whole,  the  various  bands  being  spread  horizontally  over  wide  areas, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  special  regions  of  disturbance  that  the  geology  is 
at  all  complicated.  Taken  generally,  the  upper  Yiudhyas  are  made  up  of 
several  thick  masses  of  sandstone  with  alternatives  of  shale  which  in  litho- 
logfical  character  frequently  preserve  a  remarkable  imif ormity  over  immense 
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The  southern  edge  of  the  range  appears  to  be  higher  from  the  fact  that 
almost  all  the  rivers  that  take  their  rise  on  the  plateau  iiow  towards  the 
north,  none  going  towards  the  south  to  the  Son.  The  two  more  important 
of  these  streams  are  the  Durgdvati  and  the  Karamnisd. 

The  Karaomdsi,  notwithstanding  its  seemingly  crystal  water,  is  a  de- 
tested stream.  In  a  country  where  almost  every  stream  is  a  good  nymph 
of  the  valley,  and  melts  and  flows  either  to  fertilize  its  banks  or  to  puri- 
fy Burners,  the  Karamn4s4  forms  an  exception.  Its  water  is  unholy,  and 
a  dip  into  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  virtues  of  the  simple  savage  and 
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those  of  the  holj  saint.  The  common  story  about  it  is,  that  in  the 
iUustrious  race  of  the  sun,  there  lived  a  king  by  the  name  of  Trinsankhu, 
who,  among  other  horrid  sins,  was  guilty  of  incest  and  of  the  murder  of 
a  Brdhman.  To  wash  away  the  taint  it  was  necessary  to  collect  the  waters 
of  all  the  sacred  pools  and  streams  in  the  world.  From  the  holy  bath  thus 
formed,  the  prince  having  been  washed,  the  defiled  waters  flowed  into  a  river, 
and  formed  the  Karamnds^.  Beligious  Hindus  must  carefully  avoid  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  waters.  Beneath  this  superstition,  there  is  probably 
a  simple  warning  against  its  use  on  hygienic  grounds  only. 

The  Durgavati  takes  its  rise  in  the  Kaderkh6,  a  valley  of  exceeding 
beauty,  ^'  dark,  deep,  and  cold."  Descending  from  the  tablelands,  it  winds 
on,  some  six  miles  north,  to  the  Sugiakhtf,  which  strikes  off  to  the  west,  and 
stretches  some  ten  miles  between  steep  walls  of  rock.  The  valley  is  there 
contracted  into  a  few  hundred  feet,  through  which  the  stream  cuts  its 
course  into  the  open  country.  After  a  very  winding  flow  it  meets  the 
Karamnds^  along  with  other  tributaries,  the  entire  volume  of  water  falling 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  being  thus  ultimately  drained  through 
the  channel  of  the  Karamndsd  only  to  the  Ganges. 

The  Son,  although  it  takes  its  rise  in  a  more  distant  coxmtry,  drains  the 
southern  slope,  and  is  both  a  source  of  beauty  and  strength  to  the  tract 
lying  between  it  and  the  hill  range.  It  is  also  considered  a  sacred  stream. 
Mr.  Wheeler  gives  a  tradition  which  assigns  the  easterly  course  of  the  Son 
to  disappointed  love  with  the  NarmadiL.  The  story  which  is  locally  cur- 
rent here  is,  however,  different.  According  to  it,  the  Son  was  originally 
confined  within  the  sacred  pool  of  Amarakanfak.  On  the  banks  of  this  pool 
stood  the  hermitage  of  Jamadagni,  the  father  of  Para^ur^ma.  Near  at  hand 
a  rustic  once  drove  his  plough  to  which  he  attached  a  calf  and  its  dam.  The 
calf  resented  this  cruelty  by  driving  its  horns  into  the  chest  of  the  plough- 
man, who  died  on  the  spot.  This  taint  of  sin  turned  black  the  white  skin 
of  the  calf ;  on  going  into  the  pool,  however,  the  calf  was  purified  and  regained 
its  original  colour.  Para^ur&ma  observed  this,  and  considered  that  the  pure 
waters  of  the  pool  should  be  sent  out  for  the  good  of  humanity.  He  cleft 
the  side  of  the  spring  with  one  stroke  of  his  parasu  or  axe,  and  thus  made 
the  infant  Son  stream  away.  The  left  bank  of  the  Son,  which  at  present 
includes  the  district  of  Gay4,  was  called  the  EUfa  Des.*     There  were  few 

•  In  confirmation  of  this  name,  tlie  following  text  may  be  cited : 

The  modem  name  of  the  ^52^2  is  tbe  Pun-pun.  Deokuli  in  the  Arwal  Parga- 
nah  was  the  hermitage  of  Chavana  Mnni,  where  an  annual  &ir  10  still  held.  B^jagriha 
in  Bihir  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice. 
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sacred  spots  in  this  country.  But  the  Kaira  Des*  which  extended  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  was  generally  considered  sacred,  and  therefore  the 
region  of  the  Kaimtir  Bange  proper. 

Froduotions.    The  timbers  of  the  hills  are  on  the  whole  poor.     Where 
properly  taken  care  of  by  the  zemindars,  such  as  in  the  glen  of  Koendi, 
tiie  sil  or  sakni  grows  to  a  respectable  size  and  serves  for  beams.     But  gener- 
ally the  tree  is  stunted.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say  whether  the  poverty 
is  owing  to  reckless  and  continual  cuttings,   or  to   the   sterility  of   the 
BoO  itself.    Both  causes  have  been  at  work  from  time  immemorial.     Never- 
theless the    dsan    (Terminalia  alata    tojnentosaj,  the   pi41    (Buehofutnia 
laiijblia),   the  wild  jaman,  the  mohnd,  the  keond,  and  the  arjuna  grow 
luxuriant  in  the  lower  valleys,  while  the    profuse  scarlet   flowers  of   the 
Butsa  frondosa  along  the  slopes   of  the   outer  hills  impress  one  with 
the  propriety  of  the  name  of  Palisas  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  coun- 
tiy  now  included  in  the  Division  of  Bih&r.     The  hills  supply  bamboos 
and  other  wood  which  suffice  for  the  buildings  of  the  natives,  and  are 
taken  down  a  great  way  off  down  the  Son  during  the  freshes. 

Lac-dye  is  extracted  from  the  small  branches  of  various  trees,  such  as 
the  kusmn  and  the  pipal.  The  white  silk  cocoon^  which  is  larger  than 
elsewhere,  grows  on  many  plants,  principally  on  the  iaan  tree  (Ihrtnu 
valia  alata).  Of  other  forest  produce  may  be  mentioned  bees'- wax,  the  hari- 
taki  (myrdbalan)  large  and  small ;  the  baher4  (Terminalia  Belerica)  used 
both  for  dye  and  medicine,  the  amla  or  amlaki  used  for  pickles,  a  kind  of 
Mimosa  used  as  medicine  in  cases  of  diarrhoea.  The  catechu,  cherange,  a 
sort  of  small  almond  which  is  greatly  relished  by  the  Hinddst^ni,  the 
bagai  a  sort  of  grass  extensively  used  for  ropes,  answering  to  the  sar- 
mangu  of  Bengal,  the  kaneri,  and  chitti  complete  the  list. 

The  kaneri  is  a  sort  of  yam  resembling  in  appearance  garlic  with  a 
slight  rosy  tinge ;  a  size  is  made  of  it  for  dressing  new-woven  cloth,  and  the 
natives  say  that  it  is  exported  to  countries  beyond  India. 

*  In  oiypoflition  to  a  common  belief  among  certain  European  scholars,  Dr.  lUjen* 
dnUla  Hitra,  in  his  great  work  on  Oriaea,  nrges  that  "  the  policy  of  the  Br^hmaQS 
was  not  to  excite  an  odium  theologieumj  bnt  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  be- 
half of  their  creed,  by  advancing  half  way  and  agreeing  to  a  compromise."  As  one 
msianoe  to  illostrate  this  theory,  we  may  say  that  the  helief  that  the  left  bank  of 
the  Son  on  which  Bnddha  Gtay^  stands  is  more  sacred  than  the  right  one,  was  adop- 
ted by  the  Brahmans  from  the  Baddhists.  The  following  anecdote  wiU  show  what  we 
mean :  "^  The  death  of  R&J&  Maddan,  the  Balwand  Buler  of  the  Eharw&rs,  was  approach- 
ing. It  was  considered  nnlncky  to  die  on  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  Son,  and  he  was 
eonaeqnently  removed  to  the  northern  hank  where  he  remained  awaiting  his  death". — 
Sktrring'9  Aboriffinal  Tribet. 
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The  chitti  is  a  sort  of  hemp  extracted  from  the  stalk  of  a  wild  plant  of 
that  name  whose  culture  cannot  be  too  much  recommended.  Both  in 
gloss  and  silkiness  it  is  superior  to  jute  or  any  other  flax  that  we  know  of  in 
the  country.  The  "  sal-gind'*  which  Dr.  Buchanan  translated  into  olibanum, 
but  by  which  we  suspect  the  oil  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  s41  tree  was 
meant,  is  not  at  present  expressed,  probably  owing  to  the  gradual  decay  of 
that  noble  tree  on  the  hills. 

Honey  is  yielded  by  two  species  of  bees ;  partly  by  the  regular  honey- 
bee, but  mostly  by  the  black  bhringa.  The  latter  makes  its  hive  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  steep  clifEs,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  animals  and  the 
havoc  of  man.  These  clifEs  are  generally  inaccessible  from  the  foot.  But 
the  hiU-men  of  the  Mas^har  tribe,  whose  trade  it  is  to  dig  out  roots  and 
herbs  for  medicines  and  collect  honey,  approach  them  by  a  dangerous  device. 
Bope  cradles  are  hung  on  trees  standing  on  the  crest  of  precipices.  The 
Masdhar  covers  himself  with  a  blanket,  holds  a  torch  in  his  hands,  and  waves  it 
to  and  fro  along  the  side  of  the  steep  rock  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  glens. 
Every  time  that  his  cradle  comes  near  to  the  hive,  he  puts  in  his  flaming 
torch  as  best  he  can,  and  thus  succeeds  in  killing  and  scaring  away  the  honey- 
makers.  When  the  bees  appear  to  have  left  the  hive  completely  his 
demoniac  rocking  ceases,  his  cradle  stops  near  the  mouth  of  the  crevice, 
he  extracts  the  honey  and  takes  the  hive,  which  is  broken  for  wax.  The 
unholy  trade  continues  every  fortnight  from  the  night  of  the  new  moon 
in  the  month  of  November  to  June  when  the  largest  yield  is  expected,  June 
being  the  best  season  for  the  collection. 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  hills  the  most  important  is  Iron.  There 
are  six  furnaces  within  the  limits  of  the  advanced  outpost  on  the  plateau,  where 
the  ore  is  roasted  to  the  extent  of  200  maunds  per  annum.  The  metal,  such 
as  we  saw,  is  spotted  red,  and  supplies  the  materials  for  all^instruments 
of  husbandry  to  the  forest  races ;  small  quantities  are  also  brought  down 
to  the  plains  where  it  sells  at  about  5  Bs.  the  maund.  The  smelting  of 
the  ore  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  Sahir4  clan  of  the  Khamar  tribe. 

At  present  the  entire  value  of  the  Iron  smelted  per  annum  is  estimated 
at  1000  Bs.  only, — ^200  maunds  at  5  Bs.  With  capital  and  enterprise, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  hills  coidd  be  greatly  deve- 
loped.    Sulphate  of  Iron  is  extracted  in  different  parts  of  the  hills. 

As  has  been  observed  above,  calcareous  stone  abounds  in  every  part 
of  the  Bange.  There  are  two  hills  on  the  eastern  slope  near  Akbarplir, 
which  are  entirely  composed  of  limestone  in  different  stages  of  formation. 
Some  do  not  yet,  but  others  melt  into  beautiful  white  lime.  On  the  southern 
and  eastern  slopes,  the  quarries  are  close  to  the  Son,  while  the  S4rd,  a  small 
stream  which  flows  straight  on  to  the  DurgSvati,  has  a  respectable  channel 
near  the  quarries  of  Masai,  and  affords,  during  the  rains,  a  facility  of 
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tnuispoit   to  the  Bailwaj  Station  at   Chinsd;  but  it  is  little   used  at 
present. 

In  ihe  days  of  Dr.  Bucbanan  there  was  a  large  mine  of  alftm  and 
Sulphate  of  Iron  at  the  Kairji  Gh4(  near  Bohtis,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  worked  now.  In  developing  the  resources  of  the  hills,  British 
enterpriae  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  pioneer.  The  mine  was  first 
worked  bj  the  energy  of  a  gentleman  whom  the  natives,  when  Dr.  Buchanan 
visited  the  place  about  the  year  1808,  remembered  as  Mr.  Phojel.  But 
with  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  mines  fell  into  neglect,  and  no  one  has 
since  heen  attracted  to  the  secluded  valley. 

The  sandstone  of  the  hills  is  peculiarly  hard,  and  admits  of  good  polish. 
The  quarries  are  abundant — ashlers,  paving  stones,  pillars,  and  other  materials 
for   building  purposes  are  hewn  out  everywhere  along  the  slopes.     Cups, 
plates,  mill-stones  are  also  cut,  and  even  the  potter's  wheels  in  these  parts 
are   made  of  slender  slabs  of  sandstone.     Out  of  the  bluish  block  of  horn- 
stone,  images  of  idols  are  modelled  and  sent  to  Baniras  and  Gairik :  red 
ochre  is   also  taken  to  several    towns.     Begarding  the  quality  of  the 
sandstone  Mr.  Mallet  observed  that  "  it  is  fine-grained  and  homogeneous, 
yellowish  and  grayish- white  in  colour,  occurring  in  beds  several  feet  thick, 
and  perfectly  free  for  long  distances  from  any  kind  of  jointing  or  fissures, 
80  that  very  large  blocks  may  be  excavated.     Some  stone  finds  its  way  even 
as  far  as  Calcutta,  being  in  use  by  the  undertakers  for  tomb-stones,  floorings, 
Ac     The  stone  of  the  Jumna  bridge  was  obtained  from  quarries  some  miles 
up  the  river.     The  cities  of  Benares,  Mirzapur  and  Allahabad,  besides  others 
of  less  note,  draw  their  supplies  of  building  stone  exclusively  from  the 
Cwmures."* 

The  red  variety  is,  for  architectural  purposes,  much  inferior  to  the  white. 
The  irregularity  of  its  colouring  greatly  mars  the  effect,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered by  any  one  who  has  visited  the  T^j,  where  the  Sequent  juxta-position 
of  red  and  partially  white  blocks  of  sandstone  and  the  streaked  and  blotched 
appearance  of  others  forms  a  most  unsightly  blemish  to  the  gateway 
and  other  outer  buildings  of  that  noble  and  almost  faultless  mausoleum. 

The  yellowish  white  sandstone  is  a  splendid  material,  capable  of  being 
cut  into  immense  blocks.  Many  noble  buildings,  extending  from  the 
palace  at  Bharatpur  to  the  cupolas  of  Eohtdsgarh,  attest  the  durability  of 
the  Tindhyan  stone. 

The  crops  and  food  grains  gprown  on  the  tableland  are  those  raised 
everywhere  in  Bihar.  Millet  and  maize  are  reaped  in  October.  Wheat, 
barley  and  gram  grow  on  the  mountain  top.  Bice  of  good  flavour  is  gathered 
in  winter.  But  the  cultivation  of  either  cotton,  poppy,  or  sugarcane  is 
never  attempted.     In  several  places  the  plains  immediately  adjoining  the 

*  Hemoirs  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of  India,  YoL  Vll,  page  116. 
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foot  of  the  hills  are  sown  with  indigo,  but  the  out-turn  has  not  jet  been 

encouraging ;  the  yield,  according  to  our  calculation,  hardly  exceeding  13 

chattakb  of  the  blue  dye  per  bigah. 

The  dairy  produce  of  the  hill-men  consist  mostly  of  ghi  or  clarified 

butter.     After  the  early  rains,  as  soon  as  the  hills  put  on  their  green  yer- 

dure,  the  entire  stock  of  cows  and  buffaloes,  counting  more  than  25000  herds, 

are  taken  up  to  the  plateau  to  graze.     The  c\a^aha%  or  cowherds,   some 

5000  men,  follow  the  cattle. 

Extempore  villages  crop  up  on  every  side.     The  tableland  presents  a 

busy  scene,   while  cattle-theft  commences  to  disturb  the  owners.     During 

this  season  the  cows  are  milked,  and  ghi  to  the  extent  of  at  least   10,000 

maunds  is  prepared,  which  at  13  Bs.  the  maund  represent  the  value  at 

Bs.  130,000  per  annimi.     When  the  milking  season  is  over  and  the  grass 

begins  to  dry,  the  stream  of  movement  turns  towards  the  plains  and  the 

temporary  huts  are  abandoned. 

Birds. — Of  birds  of  prey  the  tila^  the  kite,  and  the  smaller  hawks  breed 

on  the  hills,  but  the  larger  female  zerra  with  which  the  gentlemen  in  these 

parts  yet  indulge  in  sport,  like  the  Barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  comes  from  the 

northern  countries.     The  larger  and  smaller  quail,  ».  e,  both  the   titir  and 

the   ha^&r^  are  the  only   birds  which  are  pursued  by  these  hawks.     The 

hageri  is  snared  only  by  the  fowlers.     Peacocks  and  partridges  also  abound 

in  several  parts  of  the  forest,  and  the  hogolu  or  the  heron  is  pursued  for  its 

feathers.     We  meet  the  yellow  wren  (Halud  gun),  the  musical  sh^md  like 

the  nightingale,  and  the  munia  or  Amedabats  in  the  bushes,  while  other  birds 

hardly  larger  than  the  little  finger  delight  to  come  down  to  the  gardens  to 

pick  up  the  honey,  or  steal  a  little  drink  from  the  sides  of  .the  wells  or 

bathing-places. 

.  Of  '^  the  favourites  of  the  Hindu  poets''  the  cuckoo  or  JcoJcila  raises 

its  rich  voice  occasionally,  and  we  hear  one  even  now,  as  we  write  these 

lines,  tb  tune  its  sweet  gamuts — 

«<  In  gladflome  hours  of  blushing  spring, 
Mid  fragrant  spring  and  bees  on  wing, 
The  cuckoo  young  doth  pass  his  days." 

Of  the  Indian  gracile,  the  pied  starling  or  go-sdlik  and  the  9dri  can 
be  had  by  hundreds.  But  the  real  hill  maina  ^'  of  fine  glossy  plumage  with 
permanent  yellow  mantle"  and  with  varied  pleasing  note,  which  breed  pro- 
fusely in  the  hills  of  Orissa  and  Kaunjhar,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Kaimur 
Bange. 

The  parrot  (Xiji)  also  abounds  in  these  hills,  but  whether  it  is  the 
Alexandrian  parrot  which  the  great  conqueror  took  to  Europe  we  cannot 
determine.  It  is  a  nice  talking  bird,  and  a  story  is  current  about  one  of 
these  hill-parrots  which  awaked  the  owner  of  a  house  when  a  bullock  was 
being  stolen. 
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The  panduka,  or  the  doye  of  different  sorts  and  hues,  from  the  plain 
ash-coloored  to  the  spotted  brown,  frequents  almost  ererj  bush  both  at  the 
foot  and  the  top  of  the  hills. 

Aquatic  birds  are  not  to  be  found  towards  the  northern  slopes,  owing 
to  the  heat  and  the  want  of  watering-places,  but  in  winter  the  ehakrabdkf 
or  the  golden  Brihmani  geese,  may  be  seen  in  pairs  cutting  through  the 
silent  waters  of  the  Son. 

The  sportsman  may  haye  his  game  any  time  in  these  forests.  In  the 
MiTzipur  district,  we  learn,  peacocks  and  partridges  abound.  Black  ante- 
lopes range  the  open  country,  and  the  white-footed  deer  shelter  in  the  deep 
woods.  Further  to  the  east,  the  Nilgai,  the  gour,  the  bear,  the  hyena,  and  the 
lec^Mird  infest  the  country ;  while  there  are  glens  here  and  there  known  as 
the  homes  of  the  royal  tiger.  The  mungoose,  porcupine,  and  hare  also  inha- 
bit the  bushes  and  slopes.  The  ring-homed  deer,  however,  which  roam  by 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  in  certain  tracts  in  the  Gay4  district,  are  missed  in  the 
woods  of  the  Kaim^  Bange.  The  family  of  the  monkey  also,  which  Dr. 
Buehanan  found  to  be  numerous,  has  become  scarce.  The  lion,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  wild  elephant,  which  the  Emperor  Bibar  saw  dose  to 
his  camp  al>  the  edge  of  the  Chanir  hills,  have  altogether  disappeared. 

Ethnology.  The  forests  of  the  Kaimdr  Bange,  hemmed  in  by  the  hills 
on  the  one  side  and  the  broad  Son  on  the  other,  have  in  the  historic  period 
given  shelter  to  different  tribes  of  aborigines.  '  The  memoirs  of  the 
adjacent  districts  record  that  they  receded  before  the  wave  of  the  Aryan 
migration  to  the  shelter  of  the  slopes  and  forests  of  the  Kaimdr  Bange.  Yet 
different  tribes  followed  one  another  into  these  secluded  summits,  struggled^ 
or  blended  with  each  other  according  to  exigencies,  until  the  "  iron  heel*'  of 
the  B4jpdt  settler  stamped  out  their  political  life.  These  tribes  are  the 
fihars,  Suriy^B,  Cherds,  Biods,  and  Kharwars,  who,  according  to  the  current 
tradition,  extended  their  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  Ghtnges  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Audh.  The  Cheran  Parganah  and  the  Cheran  Island  on  the  Ganges  in 
the  Siran  district  are  still  traced  as  the  original  settlement  of  the  Cherds ; 
sod,  although  suffering  humihation  from  defeat  in  battle  and  from  decep- 
tion in  the  game  of  treachery,  their  scattered  villages  and  the  debris  of  their 
f(«ts  must  still  be  the  subject  of  interesting  study  to  the  antiquarian  and 
the  ethnologist. 

At  times  these  aborigines  had  their  revenge.  Whenever  the  neighbour- 
ing Aryan  ruler  proved  weak,  these  barbarians  repeated  history,  came 
down  upon  him,  ravaged  his  land,  and  ruled  his  country.  Sometimes  the 
pohcy  of  conciliation  resulted  in  social  blending.  Intermarriage  between 
the  daughters  of  the  Kharw4r  chief  and  a  Chandel  Bdjpdt  prince  is  men- 
tioned in  the  annab  of  Bundelkhand.  The  present  B4j4  of  Pal^mau,  al- 
though claizoing  to  be  a  Kshatriya,  is  suspected  to  have  a  mixed  origin. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  the  aborigines  have  been  consigned  to  the  lowest 
depths.  They  live  on  the  hills  as  wood-cutters  and  herdsmen,  and,  when  ap- 
pearing in  our  courts,  they  do  so  as  cattle-lifters  only.  Unintentional  as  it 
may  be,  their  abject  condition  has  escaped  attention ;  unknown  to  the  philan- 
thropist and  unthought  of  by  the  legislator,  they  live  the  life  of  the  animals 
which  surround  them.  It  is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  for 
these  poor  people,  when  the  triumph  of  peace  and  of  peaceful  industry  is 
being  extended  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country. 

Wave  after  wave  as  the  tide  of  migration  touched   the  foot   of   these 
hills,  its  peaks  were  turned  into  strongholds  for  military  defence.     In  the 
remains  of  the  forts,  on  the  summits  of  the  Kaimur  Range,  we  see  the  ruins 
of  greatness  of  different  races.     In  Pampapur,  some  miles  south  of  Mirz4- 
pur,  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  strong  fort  mark  the  rise  of  the  Bhar  R4j  ; 
on  the  northern  slope  Raghubirgafh  and  Simalgarh,  defended  by  the  main- 
range  on  one  side  and  a  spur  which  runs  as  a  belt  round  them  on  all  other 
sides,   yet  keep  alive  the  same  name.     The  family  of  Bhars,  who  yet  own 
the  zamindAris  round  the  latter  forts,  make  every  attempt  to  mix  with,  and 
to  be  known  as,  Purihar  Rajputs.     The  Rajputs  would,  however,  recogpiise 
them  only  as  the  descendants  of  the  old  Rdj  Bhars.     The  Suriyds  have  also 
some  forts  in  and  near  Bhubni,  the  principal  one  being  Sir&mpur.     The 
kot,  or  castle,   of  Rdmgar,  although  now  occupied  by  Rdjkumars,  is  said 
to  have  been  originally   built  by  the  Cherus  who  held  sway  at  Chydpur. 
But  the  forts  which  the  Aryan  Rajpdts  subsequently  erected  there,  have 
become  more  famous.   On  the  west,  Bijaigarh  stands  at  the  elevation  of  2,017 
feet,  and  on  the  east  Rohtas  at  1,485  feet.     We  have  already  described  Fort 
Rohtas.*     Bijaigarh  was  raised  by  the  Gharwar  Rajputs,  the  descendants 
of  Mahdraj  Jay  a  Chand  of  Eanauj,  when  the  Muhammadan  conquest  drove 
them  to  the  eastern  country  in  search  of  uqw  homes.     It  stands  on  a  high 
cliff,  and  gives  name  to  a  parganah  around  it.     "  The  rock  on  which   the 
fortress  stands  is  so  steep,"  that  it  appeared  "  impregnable"  when  Mr.  E. 
T.    Colebrooke  visited  it  in  1798.     It  was,  however,  besieged  and  reduced 
by  Col.  Popham  when  Cheyt  Singh  took  refuge  in  it,  and  was  restored  to 
its  old  chieftain,  from  one  of  whose  race  the  Rajds  of  Bandras  had  snatched 
it.     Shergarh  is  the  last  of  the  forts  which  was  destined  to  be  the  great  cita- 
del of  the  Indian  Empire,  had  fortune  favoured  the  ambitious  scheme  of 
its  vigorous  founder.     It  was  built  by  Sher  Khdn  close  to  his  native  place, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  south  of  Jahdnabad,  '*  amidst 
the  most  magnificent  scenes,  and  adjacent  to  one  of  the  richest  plains   in 
the  world."     Its  ramparts  and  bastions   and  battlements  present   a  more 
imposing  show  to  the  places  below  than  fort  Rohtds,  whose  works  from 
the  height  of  the  rock  are  not  visible  from  the  plain.     The  ascent  to  the 

*  See  Mukarji's  Magazine  for  1876. 
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principal  gali  is  much  grander  than  any  of  the  approaches  to  Rohtas, 
and  when  seen  from  the  north  side  has  an  appearance  resembling,  as 
observed  by  an  European  traveller,  "  the  Castle  of  Durham." 

Antiquities.  The  peak  of  Mungesvara,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
1,936  feet,  has  no  fortress  on  it,  but  for  years  it  was  held  by  two  Chian 
robbers,  named  Nord  and  Kord,  who  infested  the  Son  valley,  and,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  committed  many  daring  robberies  and  murders. 
Their  arrest  could  not  be  effected,  as  after  each  of  their  crimes,  they 
ascended  the  stiff  cliffs  of  Mungesvara,  and  were  harboured  by  the  rude 
Tillagers  on  the  summits.  "  They  were  afterwards  captured  by  the  villagers, 
and  were  brought  in  tied  on  string  beds*." 

The  northern  slope  of  the  range  has  been  the   seat   of  many  Rajput 
chiefs,  who,  avoiding  the  open  country  in  front,  made  the  mountain  range 
the  back-ground  of  their  kots  or  castles.    .  The  ramification  of  these  Rajput 
chiefs  extends  from  Chyapur  to  Sawar,  and  the  fortresses  they  raised,  with 
the  high  ridge  and  forest  on  one  side  and  deep  trenches  on  the  other,  plainly 
show  that  they  came  and  held  the  country  by  military  force.   As  the  foremost 
spot  to  be  taken  in  the  line  of  march  from  the  North- West,  Chyapur  apj)ear8 
to  have  been  the  field  where  each  successive  conqueror  had  to  unsheath  his 
sword.     In  the  race  of  ascendancy  it  was  here  that  the  Rdjput  and  the  Pa- 
than  appear  to  have  first  met  in  battle,    and  the   remains  of   a  fort 
and  very   large  tanks  and   scattered  tombs  and  shooting  miuars  of  the 
Afghan  period,  clearly  point  out  that  the  importance  of  the  place  did  not 
lie  in  tradition  alone.     At  present,  however,  ChyApur  is  a  decayed  and  de- 
caying place,  and  the  splendid  dome  and  minarsf  which  ''  obtrude  to  the 
sky",  and  which  in  magnificence  can  be  compared  to   the   tomb  of   Sher 
Shah  alone,  threaten  to  tumble  down  at  no  distant  time.     There  is  one 
religious  institution,  however,  which  has  survived  the  storms   of  ages,  and 
which  continues  to  keep  up  a  permanent  interest  in  Chyapur.     It  is  the 
shrine   of  Harsha  Brahma.     If  Harsha  Brahma  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  we 
could  hear  from  him  the  story  of  centuries.     But  his  votaries,  who  have 
sanctified  him  from  a  Brahman  to  a  god,  assign  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  Sambat  1485,  for  his  deification.     He  occupies  a  fane  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  very  ancient  fort  whose  walls  have  crumbled  down,  whose  tren- 
ches have  filled  up,  and  whose  ample  gateway  is  the  only  high  edifice  of  stone 
and  brick  which  is  still  standing.     But  the  massive  stone  walls   of  this  gate 
are  surmounted   by  an  arch  of  small  bricks,  whose  foils  continued  through  • 
its  ceilings,  and  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  fort  must  have  been  once  taken  and 

•  Dr.  Oldham. 

t  This  is  tho  octagonal  tomb  of  Ikhtiyir  Khan,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Sher 
Bliah,  situated  on  the  bonks  of  a  small  stream  and  overshadowed  by  a  huge  ridgu  of 
thehilL 
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held  by  a  Moslem.  The  history  of  Harsha  Brahma  is,  howeyer,  enveloped 
in  a  myth.  Haraha  Brahma  is  said  to  have  been  the  high  priest  of  Kaj4 
Salibahan,  a  R^jpdt  chief  of  the  country.  Falling  out  with  the  Haja,  the 
Br4hman  was  deprived  of  his  lands,  and  he  waged  a  little  war  in  which 
he  invited  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  assist  him.  Whether  the  curse  of  the 
Brahman  or  the  valour  of  the  Pathdn  was  the  cause,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  determine,  but  the  Raja's  power  was  exterminated  and  Harsha  Brahma  rose 
triumphant.  Dying  soon  after,  he  was  sanctified,*  and  his  shrine  stands 
on  a  raised  terrace  with  no  other  shelter  but  the  branches  of  an  old 
pipal  tree,  and  continues  to  draw  crowds  of  daily  pilgrims  from  distant 
places.  His  name  is  greatly  dreaded,  and  no  oath  in  the  country,  even  with- 
in the  sacred  limits  of  Ban&ras,  would  be  more  solemn  than  one  taken  by 
the  name  of  Harsh  Bdb4.t 

A  couple  of  days'  leisure  enabled  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  the  noted 
shrines  on  these  hills,  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  in  the  words 
of  our  journal  which  we  hurriedly  jotted  down  at  the  time. 

Past  the  town  of  Sahasr^m  we  came  to  a  country  which  towards  the 
west  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  palm  trees,  whose  tall  trunks  and 
elegant  crests  stood  in  bold  relief  on  the  twilight  heaven — silent  like 
so  many  sentinels  by  the  huge  ramparts  which  projected  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  The  south  and  the  east  were  blockaded  by  a  barren  belt ;  a 
solitary  palm-crest  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  standing  up  prominently  as  a 
flag- staff  ;  while  the  view  was  bounded  on  our  left  by  a  huge  pyramid,  on 
whose  top  the  white  tomb  of  Chandan  Sayyid  caught  the  eye  as  a  relic  of 
art  amidst  everything  that  was  nature's  own.  Our  tent  had  been  sent  up 
the  Ko^  ghdt,  and  we  thought  we  would  have  early  rest.  But  scarcely  had  we 
gone  a  mile  when  a  man  came  down  from  our  pioneer,  to  tell  us  not  to 
attempt  the  pass.  We  were  advised  to  go  to  Tilauthd,  where,  we  were  told, 
a  competent  guide  could  be  had.  We  were  thus  compelled  to  change  our 
program  at  a  moment's  notice.  Tilauthd  lay  eleven  miles  off,  and  changing 
our  cart  for  an  elephant,  on  we  went  at  a  sluggish  pace  until  we  reached  the 
pass  of  Tdr&  Chandi.     Tadi  Chandl  lies  at  a  short  distance  only  from  Sa- 

*  This  story  of  Harsha  Brahma,  taken  from  a  poem  in  Hindi,  called  Brahma- 
Muktivali,  by  Isvari  Datt  Pandit,  Berves  as  one  of  many  instances  to  refute  the  over* 
bold  assertion  of  Backle  that  **  the  tendency  of  Asiatic  civilisation  was  to  widen  the 
distance  between  men  and  their  deities"',  and  that  *'  hero  worship  or  deification  of  mor- 
tals could  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian  Religion".  Vol.  I,  pp.  142-146. 

t  Chy&pur,  during  the  Mughul  period,  was  attached  to  Rohtas  as  one  of  the  domains 
of  the  keeper  of  that  Fort.  Subsequently  it  was  held  as  the  zamindiri  of  the  Rig&a 
of  Bhagahanpur,  one  of  whom  in  a  fit  of  desperation  killed  the  nisir  or  court 
officer  of  the  ShAhibdd  collectorate,  who  was  sent  to  serve  a  process  on  him.  Ths 
gann'ndtiri  was,  about  the  year  1790,  confiscated  for  the  ofifence. 
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hafffAm,  and  presents  the  only  opening  to  cross  the  chain.  There  is  a  small 
pool  on  the  right  side  of  the  pass  which  retains  water  over  gigantic  layers 
of  atone.  On  the  left  there  is  a  shrine  of  ^krk  Chandi,  an  image  covered  all 
over  except  the  face,  which  is  plated  with  silver.  The  pass  is  rough, 
and  we  went  up  and  down  over  a  wild  country  until  we  came  to  a  deep 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  were  covered  with  bushes,  affording  splendid 
shelter  to  game.  Two  miles  further  on  from  Tari  Chandi,  we  came  across 
the  stone  quarries  which  have  supplied  material  for  accomplishing  that 
giant's  work,  the  anient  across  the  Son,  a  dozen  miles  off.  A  light  rail- 
way runs  up  to  the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  although  rail  and  labour  had 
been  at  work  for  years  and  the  gigantic  Son  has  been  dammed  by  a  stone  wall 
thirty  to  forty  feet  wide  and  near  three  miles  long,  how  little,  how  very  little, 
of  the  comer  of  the  hill  has  suffered  by  continual  cutting  !  How  rich  indeed 
is  the  stock  of  nature  !  From  the  quarries  we  turned  to  the  south,  and 
proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  chain,  which  appeared  higher  the  more  we 
advanced  towards  the  south.  At  places  whfere  the  summits  rose  high,  we 
were  deceived  many  a  time  by  the  prominent  walls  of  stone  which  from 
their  erect,  slender,  and  rounded  layers  presented  the  appearance  of  some 
crumbling  bastion  or  ruined  fort.  Forts  they  are  indeed,  and  may  be  so  to 
those  who  know  how  to  use  them,  reared  not  by  man,  but  by  nature  !  From 
these  heights  towards  the  Son,  the  country  is  an  even  plain,  well  wooded 
with  the  bar,  pipal,  mahu4,  and  the  mangoe,  and  cleared  at  places  for  the 
wheat,  barley,  and,  thanks  to  European  energy,  the  blue  dye  or  indigo. 
The  road  we  took  to  Tilauthii  appeared  well-frequented.  Traders  and 
carts,  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  bullocks  and  tats,  trotted  up  and 
down  towards  Arab  and  Falamau,  and  it  will  surely  be  a  good  thing 
to  improve  the  condition  of  this  ancient  route.  Such  as  it  is,  dusty 
and  rough,  we  followed  it  up  until  we  found  ourselves  in  a  nice 
shady  plain,  where  the  neat  turrets  of  a  well-finished  Mafh  were  the 
most  pleasant  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The  turrets  rose  from  amidst 
a  mangoe  tope  on  the  one,  and  a  well  cared-f  or  orchard  on  the  other  side. 
Four  temples  of  the  Bandras  type  reared  their  spires  in  the  four  comers  of 
a  square  court,  and  one  over  a  gateway  towards  the  north,  enclosed  by 
straight  plain  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  a  huge  and  higher 
temple  with  attached  turrets  round  the  main  spire.  Below  the  turret,  the 
temple  is  surrounded  by  a  square  veranda  projecting  from  the  main  build- 
ing, and  resting  on  elegant  pillars  and  arches  of  slate.  This  is  a 
peculiar  type  of  temple  structure,  which  is  much  adopted  by  the  Jains  in 
this  district,  and  adds  both  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  buildings. 
The  pillars  are  short  with  twelve  flutes  on  each,  and  are  overlapped  both  at 
base  and  the  capital  with  ornamental  neatly  cut  foliage.  The  ceilings  arc 
made  of  broad  stone  slabs  of  a  length  of  about  12  feet  each. 
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We  halted  at  this  temple  for  refreshment.  The  fare  offered  was  poor 
enough,  but  the  priest  was  good-natured,  and,  to  humour  us,  recited  a  verse 
to  the  effect — 

"  That  there  was  no  harm  for  the  Eastern  people  (Bengali)  to  take  fish. 
"  There  was  no  harm  for  the  people  of  the  Deccan  to  marry  their 
daughters  to  nephews. 

"There  was  no  harm  for  the  Western  people  to  drink  water  from 
leather  bags. 

"  And  there  was  no  harm  for  the  people  of  the  north  to  eat  buffalo 
meat."  This  authority,  however,  came  an  hour  too  late.  To  collect 
information  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  up  to  the  hill,  to  visit  the  shrine, 
and  to  get  at  the  inscriptions  of  which  we  had  heard,  but  which  nobody 
could  precisely  tell  us  where  to  find,  were  matters  of  anxiety.  An  old 
policeman,  born  and  employed  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  last  offered  to 
show  us  both  the  shrine  and  the  "  letters"  around  it. 

It  was  the  shrine  of  Tuttala  Bhavani.  Tuttala  Bhav4ni  lay  five  miles 
off,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  be  ready,  we  trudged  on  wearily  along  a  sandy 
road  stretching  to  the  south-west.  Amidst  everything  that  was  wild  we 
were  delighted  to  observe  the  broad  clearings  in  the  jungle,  decked  with  the 
crops  of  the  season— -oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  handsome  poppy,  and  to  con- 
trast the  bleakness  of  the  hills  with  the  result  of  human  energy,  which  has 
turned  the  wilderness  into  fields  of  lovely  green.  Past  this  plain  we  found 
ourselves  near  the  shrine.  With  the  sun  in  front  and  a  bed  of  innumera- 
ble stones  scattered  under  our  feet,  we  walked  on  wearily  until  the  bluish 
haziness  faded  away,  and  we  got  a  full  view  of  the  glen.  It  is  a  most 
secluded  and  wild  spot,  formed  by  the  receding  curves  of  two  stupendous 
ridges,  narrowing  in  from  the  north-west  and  south-east :  their  steep  arms 
have  raised  a  barrier  which  casts  a  gloomy  shade,  and  makes  it  twilight  long 
before  the  setting  sun  goes  to  his  western  bed.  The  summits  of  the 
two  ridges  slope  down  nearer  200  feet  before  they  join.  But  from  where 
they  join  to  the  foot  of  the  glen,  some  400  feet  in  height,  the  rock  is  one 
upright  wall  of  sandstone.  The  edge  of  this  wall  has  been  washed  for  un- 
known ages  by  a  waterfall  which,  during  the  rains,  dashes  down  in  a  huge 
torrent.  The  surging  of  the  cataract  has  of  course  dug  a  huge  tarn  below, 
which  is  deep,  and  retains  limpid  water  all  round  the  year. 

"  A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 
A  silent  tarn  below." 

During  the  autumnal  months  when  the  sky  is  serene,  the  hills  stand 
in  their  rich  mantle  of  deep  blue  and  green,  and  the  sun  shines  clear  over  head, 
this  water-fall  appears  like  a  blazing  column  investing  the  chain  with  a 
splendour  which  the  eye  could  never  be  tired  of  gazing.  We  gazed  upon  it 
but  once  at  a  distance  across  the  Son,  and  ever  since,  we  had  been  anxious 
to  know  what  the  place  was  like.     The  water,  which  spills  out  into  the  pool 
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during  the  freshes,  flows  forth  in  abundance  through  the  adjacent  country'. 
The  sound  and  furj  of  the  cataract  keep  the  people  in  the  plains  sufficient- 
ly awake.  The  fall  of  a  stone  or  boulder  over  night  when  washed  down 
from  the  hUl  to  the  pool,  fills  the  heart  of  the  timid  peasant  with  awe. 
The  waters  at  times  flood  and  spoil  their  crops,  but  beyond  these  sad 
elEects  to  how  little  good  use  are  they  brought  ?  With  comparatively 
Httle  effort  on  the  part  of  man,  could  not  the  dry  Tale  be  turned  into 
a  luxuriant  lake,  to  serve  as  feeder  to  irrigation  canals  ?  But  as  the  case 
with  her  history,  so  it  is  with  her  physical  resources  :  in  India  nature  and 
man  work  in  silence  in  their  accustomed  courses  of  evil,  without  awakening 
a  thought  or  making  '*  the  pulse  beat  one  stroke  more  or  less."  The  out- 
side world  is  indifferent.  To  subjugate  nature  to  the  uses  of  civilised  life, 
is  a  task  which  we  have  never  been  taught  to  accomplish,  and  while  a  water- 
fall only  150  feet  in  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  has  taught  the 
Indian  youth  to  talk  with  wonder  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  this  grand 
water  leap  of  Tuttala,  nearer  our  homes,  from  at  the  least  twice  that  height  at 
the  period  of  the  rains,  passes  unknown,  unmarked  by  the  geologist,  unnoti- 
ced alike  by  the  engineer  and  the  painter  of  natural  scenes.  The  historian, 
who  loves  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  antiquity,  never  dreams  to  see  what 
this  spot  is  like. 

But  to  the  scene  and  the  shrine.  The  shrine  stands  on  the  precipitous 
wall  between  the  edge  of  the  projecting  cataract  above  and  the  gulf  below. 
From  the  opposite  bank  of  the  pool  the  shrine  appeared  like  a  red  spot  on 
the  breast  of  the  precipice.  To  climb  up  to  it  was  a  hopeless  task,  we 
thought.  But  winding  round  the  eastern  bank  of  the  pool  we  saw 
stones  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  us  to  ascend  or  rather  scramble  up.  So 
up  we  went,  on  all  fours  at  times,  leaving  boots  aside,  until  we  found  ourselves 
more  than  125  feet  above  the  water's  edge  of  the  pool  below,  and  over  300 
feet  beneath  the  cataract,  and  face  to  face  with  the  goddess  Bhavdni.  The 
niche  of  the  idol  is  a  curve  in  the  rock,  sloping  below  and  projecting  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  above.  From  this  projection  the  hill  rises  500  feet  straight 
up,  forming  on  each  arm  a  stupendous  curve  of  a  high  rocky  wall,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  fleeting  clouds  seem  hardly  a  stone's  throw  apart.  It 
was  awful  to  behold  the  projecting  precipice  above  threatening  to  hurl  and 
sweep  one  down  to  the  gulf  beneath.  From  this  recess  there  is  but  one 
opening  which  displayed  the  country  towards  the  north-east. 

The  shrine  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
around.  It  speaks  well  o£  the  poetical  temperament  of  the  Hindu;  a 
better  site  could  hardly  have  been  selected  to  excite  religious  feelings, 
or  to  hold  an  annual  fair.  The  idol  is  small  and  poor.  It  is  an 
image  in  stone  of  the  great  Bhavani,  hardly  two  feet  in  height.  The 
eight-handed  goddess  stands  armed  in  her  usual  triumphant  posture  over  a 
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lion  under  one  foot  and  the  fallen  and  cleft  Mahis&snra  under  the  other. 
The  stone  out  of  which  the  image  has  heen  cut  is  rough  sandstone.  Placed 
as  it  was  in  a  secluded  spot,  it  did  not,  however,  escape  the  ravage  of  the 
intolerant  Moslem.  The  story  of  KiUdm  Kh4n,  the  EdUpah^f  of  these 
hills,  who  broke  the  face  and  broke  as  many  arms  as  he  could,  and  threw  the 
idol  down  the  rock,  is  still  told  in  mournful  language.  Great  satisfaction  is, 
however,  derived  from  the  fact  that  ruin  has  already  seized  the  ruthless 
family  of  this  faithless  Path^n,  and  not  a  soul  is  breathing  now  to  comme- 
morate his  name. 

Above  the  slab  of  the  idol,  which  is  cut  in  half -relief ,  there  is  an  image 
of  Niriyana,  engraved  or  incised  in  the  rock  itself.  On  both  sides  of 
these  images  there  are  inscriptions  cut  in  a  character  which  differs  from 
the  Devanagarl  of  the  present  day,  and  their  language  is  a  corrupt 
Sanskrit,  which  is  scarcely  intelligible.  These  inscriptions  bear  the  date 
1224,  Samvat,  =  1171,  A.  D.  The  records  are  consequently  706  years  old. 
The  rock  and  the  inscriptions  have  a  lamp  black  colour,  probably  from 
the  smoke  of  the  fires  which  are  lighted  at  times  for  honuu  and  sacrifices. 
The  inscriptions  are,  however,  legible. 

The  first  commemorates  the  reign  of  "  N4yaka  S^ri  Pratdpa  Dhabala.  The 
youthful,  long-armed  Pratdpa,  protector  of  the  people,  of  handsome  counte- 
nance, bright  as  a  garland  of  innumerable  suns,  the  great  Lokap^l  (suppor- 
ter of  men),  lovely  as  Cupid,  owning  strongholds  of  three  and  nine  apart- 
ments or  gates,  a  worthy  son  of  the  Solar  Kace,  who  acquired  his  kingdom 
on  Sunday  the  4th  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  the  month  of  Jaish^hya  in  the 
year  of  Samvat,  1224 ;  who  was  migb^y,  honoured  by  the  strong,  a  disciple  of 
K4rtikeya  (given  to  war),  a  source  of  pleasure  to  his  chaste  queens.  The 
Prince  was  the  son  of  a  wreath-bedecked  and  learned  king,  who  was  always 
acknowledged  even  by  the  chief  of  the  Devas  (Indra)  before  his  envoys." 

It  was  dark  before  we  could  get  copies  of  the  inscriptions  and  leave 
the  glen.  Hardly  had  we  left  the  range,  when  deep  darkness  overtook  us. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  temple  we  found  our  men  and  traps  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  building.  The  obstinate  priest,  we  were  told,  would  not 
allow  us  to  stop  inside  during  the  night.  This  was  no  satisfactory  news  to 
be  told  after  a  long  day's  fatiguing  ramble.     We  went  inside.     Sweet  words 
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we  found  woxild  be  vain.    So  we  resorted  to  a  stronger  argument.     The 

math  was  instituted  for  charitable  purposes.     We  were  guests  whom  the 

priest  was  bj  duty  bound  to  shelter.     Neglect  on  his  part,    we   observed, 

would  be  a  serious  dereliction  of  dutj,  and  he  would  see  to  his  cost  that 

another  man  would  soon  succeed,  if  he  further  continued  to  argue.     This 

had  the  desired  effect.     A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  priest,  and  he 

was  all  humility  and  charity  again. 

We  rose  early,  or  rather  mistook  the  moonlit  night  for  dawn,  and 

went  on  looking  on  the  silent  hills  and  the  twinkling  stars  until  the  faint 

dawn   broke   in.     We   felt  the  incense  of  the  morning  refreshing  and 

inciting  us  to  repeal^—' 

"  Will  not  man  awake  and  springing  from  his  bed  of  sloth  enjoy  this  oool. 
This  fragrant  hour,  to  meditation  due  aO|^  sacred  song  P" 

But  our  meditation  was  rather  roughly  disturbed  as  we  turned  round 
and  Bjned  a  huge  black  brute  passing  in  front  of  us.  ''  Is  this  a  boar  ?"  Our 
stout  companion  of  a  chaukid4r  said,  "  A  bhil  only".  But  before  I  turn- 
ed again.  Master  Bruin  was  far  away,  and  we  regret  we  did  not  see  more  of 
his  bearish  majesty.  A  few  minutes  trotting  up  and  down  brought  us  back 
to  the  rough  pass  of  T^  Chandi. 

The  sun  was  just  up,  and  we  enquired  of  a  nymph  dressed  in  ochre- 
coloured  clothes,  and  who  appeared  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  shrine,  if  there 
was  any  writing  on  the  rocks.  She  went  into  an  adjacent  care  and  pointed 
it  out  to  us.  The  care  was  still  dark,  and  we  had  to  obtain  a 
Lunp  frmn  the  priestess.  The  cave  faces  the  south,  and  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ridge  which  breaks  in  at  the  Pass.  This  is  the 
only  Pass  which  affords  any  thoroughfare  to  the  country  which  lies  east 
of  the  range.  The  country  is  well  defended  by  nature.  It  is  a  cart-shaped 
tracty  haYing  the  hills  on  the  north  and  west,  and  the  broad  Son  on  the 
east.  This  secluded  country,  whose  breadth  varies  from  two  to  twelve  miles, 
appears  from  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  the  principality  of  a  B&jptit 
chief,  who  was  also  the  lord  of  the  strongholds  on  the  hiUs,  before 
the  Moslem  banner  was  hoisted  on  them.  The  name  of  this  chief  was 
Prat£p  Dhaval  Ail,  of  the  order  or  gotra  of  Parsi  lUjpdts.  He  was  a 
great  worshipper  of  Sahtiy  and,  having  founded  the  shrines  of  Bhav4ni  in 
the  glen  of  '*  Tuttald"  and  of  Tripuri  at  the  waterfall,  built  up  a  third 
for  Tixk  Chandi  at  the  only  pass  through  which  his  dominions  could  be 
approached  from  Sahasrim  and  the  open  country.  The  cave  which  adjoins 
the  shrine,  is  enfaced  with  a  masonry  wall,  in  which  there  is  one  door. 
A  veranda  fronts  this  wall,  and  rests  on  a  row  of  slender  stone  pillars 
overlooking  the  pass.  The  cave  has  therefore  one  artificial  and  three 
natural  sides,  although  the  side  walls  are  partly  made  up  of  masonry, 
to  make  the   room  rectangular.     In  the  rear  wall  or  rock^  there  is  a 
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huge  block,    apparently    engaged  to  the  rock.      It  is  more    than  two 
yards  long  and  a  foot  and  a  half  broad.   Placed  under  a  roof  and  sorrounded 
by  walls,  it  is  rendered  secure  from  the  beatings  of  the  weather,  and 
therefore  from  decay.     A  long  inscription  has  been  cut  on  this  block,  which 
is  completely  legible.     It  is  dated  Samvat  1226,  or  1173  A.D.,  and  was 
carved  under  the  auspices  of  a  monarch  immediately  before  the  approach 
of  the   Crescent.     The  inscription  consists  of  two  parts.     The  first  has 
two  slokas  in  praise  of  the  goddess  of  the  shrine,  and  runs,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  in  the  Upendravajra  metre.     The  second  part  has  three 
couplets  and  a  half  in  the  Srag-dhard  metre,   and  recites  the  praise 
of  the  '^  stout  and  hard-hearted  monarch  Mah&r&ji  Prat&pa  Dhavala  Ail, 
who  was  lord  over  r&j4s,  owned  a  country  and  a  fort,  whose  dominions  extend- 
ed 684  square  miles  on  each  side  as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  by 
the  hand.     The  Mah&rdjd  was  a  Kshatriya  of  the  Fars4  gotra.     He  had  the 
surname  of  Ail,  and  was  of  the  same  noble  race  as  Bohit^va,  whom  tradition 
assigns  to  haye  been  the  founder  of  Fort  Euhidds  or  BohtiLs,  and  the  first 
Aryan   settler    on  the  Son.    He    reigned  in  the  same  country  as  far 
back  as  35  centuries.     Was  Prat^p  Dhaval  Ail,  of  whose  existence,  race, 
and  name  we  have  a  tangible  proof  in  the   shrines  and  inscriptions,  a 
descendant  of  Bohit^va,  to  whose  age  the  researches  of  History  have  yet 
hardly  descended  ?  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  this.     "  For  among  the  noble 
houses  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  there  is  none  that  can  boast  of  a  longer 
pedigree,  or  of  a  more  splendid  history,  than  the  B&jptits  of  India."* 

We  next  visited  the  Munde^vari  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  shrine.  The  hill  is  situated  about  six  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Bhubun.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  an  annual  fair  is 
held  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Bais^kh,  when  streams  of  pilgrims  with 
flaming  torches  wind  up  the  slope.  From  a  distance  the  Munde^vari  hill  looks 
like  a  blue- pointed  pyramid  with  the  slight  outline  of  a  spreading  tree  on  the 
summit.  The  tree  grows  on  the  ruined  tower  of  a  temple,  the  sides  of  which 
only  are  now  standing.  The  approach  to  the  temple  lies  through  the  eastern 
face  of  the  mount.  The  ascent  is  easy;  stage  by  stage  as  you  ascend,  the  ^iH 
is  observed  to  consist  of  three  or  four  successive  spires.  Between  the  foot 
of  each  spire  and  the  one  immediately  under  it,  there  are  even  plains,  which 
were  once  the  sites  of  masonry  buildings.  The  ruins  of  these  are  spread 
along  the  eastern  slope  with  some  huge  images  of  gods.  The  chief  of  these 
is  a  big  image  of  Gkuie^  richly  ornamented.  There  is  another  image  lying 
flat  on  the  rock.     The  head  is  broken  and  is  missing,  but  it  has  a  coat  with 

*  According  to  Mr.  Sheiring,  (p.  143)  Hohlis  on  tho  Son  was  founded  by  tho 
Kachw&ha  or  KuBhw&ha  tribe  of  Rigpflts,  who  trace  their  origin  to  Biuna  through 
his  Bon  Kuflh.  MahAr&jd  Nala,  Maharijd  M^  Sinha,  and  the  present  Hahirl^^  of 
Jaypur,  are  the  present  illustrious  descendants  of  this  race. 
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skiits  hanging  down  to  within  two  inches  of  the  knee,  a  pair  of  boots  or 
ImskiDS,  a  girdle,  and  a  sword-belt  hanging  towards  the  left. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  place  is,  however,  centered  in  the  temple  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill.  The  spire  of  the  temple  has  fallen,  and  its 
sides  are  partly  buried  in  debris.  But  its  cornice  is  visible,  and  it  is 
supported  on  a  frieze,  consisting  of  a  nice  range  of  tiger-heads.  The  fierce 
ejes  of  these  faces  rather  ill-assort  with  the  moustaches  twisted  up 
to  a  point  over  stretched  and  slender  lips  which  give  them  altogether  a 
grotesque  appearance.  The  front  paws  are  also  visible,  contracted  to  the 
point  of  a  start. 

All  the  doors  of  the  temple,  except  the  northern  one,  have  been  blocked 
up  bj  the  debris  of  the  fallen  porch.  The  square  at  this  door  is  nicely  carved, 
and  entering  through  it  we  come  to  the  shrine.  The  shrine  is  an  octagonal 
spire,  supported  in  the  middle  by  four  pillars  with  the  same  number  of 
aides.  The  roof  above  consists  of  big  stone  slabs.  Within  the  four  pillars 
there  is  a  standing  block  representing  the  phallus  or  Siva,  but  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  having  four  faces  carved  on  its  four  sides,  looking  towards  the 
four  doors  of  the  temple.  The  temple  itself  appears  square  outside,  but  the 
walls  have  been  thickened  to  an  octagon  inside.  The  eastern  recess  of  this 
thick  waU  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  equestrian  statue  of  the  goddess 
Mundale^arL  She  rides  triumphant  on  a  buffalo,  in  the  attitude  of  a  maHi 
and  holds  fast  with  her  left  hand  one  of  its  horns,  to  restrain  the  brute.  Her 
oroamentB  are  rich — richer  is  her  hair,  which  is  turned  up  in  the  shape  of 
a  nice  chignon.  Altogether  the  sculptor  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  her 
face  a  vigour  which  is  not  usually  observed  in  figures  in  old  Hindu  temples* 
Indeed,  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  images  on  the  Munde^vari  hill  is  the 
elongated  oval  cut  of  the  face,  which  contrasts  with  the  square  flats  of  the 
Orissan  artists. 

There  are  different  slabs  on  the  slopes  in  which  inscriptions  may  be 
found.  The  letters  are  peculiar,  neither  resembling  the  Devandgari,  nor  the 
PW.  But  the  most  remarkable  among  them  is  to  be  found  on  a  tongue  of 
the  hill,  appropriately  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Jibh  Devi.  Westward 
from  the  summit,  the  descent  to  this  tongue  lies  over  precipitous  boulders^ 
the  crevices  having  thorny  plants  and  poor  grass.  Going  down  tha 
bill  we  came  to  this  projecting  rock,  the  so-called  Jibh  Devi,  about  16  feet 
broad,  protruding  like  a  tongue  about  80  feet  from  the  hill.  There  is  a 
broad  crack  at  the  point  of  projection  over  which  one  has  to  leap.  It 
overhangs  a  wild  coimtry,  bounded  on  all  sides  with  wilder  hills,  and 
overlooking  the  plains  some  300  to  350  feet  deep.  Over  this  narrow 
slice  there  are  devices  of  plants  and  leaves.  Inscriptions  run  across 
these  plants,  and  they  may  well  deserve  the  patience  of  the  antiquarian. 
The  letters    are,  however,  so  few  and  detached,  that  the  information 
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they  are  likely  to  give,  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  of  little  use.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  pointed  letters,  some  of  which  resemble  the 
Y  and  E  of  the  English  alphabet,  must  belong  to  a  very  ancient  age,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  people  who  engraved  them.  The  letters 
are  big  and  deeply  cut. 

Tradition  attributes  the  rocks  on  the  Mundeivari  hill  to  a  Daitya,  by 
the  name  of  Munda.  He  was  the  brother  of  Chanda,  the  chief  who  founded 
Chyapur.  They  belonged  to  a  race  of  Pre-Aryans,  who  must  have  latter- 
ly blended  their  own  worship  of  the  phallus  with  that  of  the  S'akti.  The 
remains  of  their  forts  and  stone  buildings  incontestably  point  out  that  the 
Daityas,  who  at  times  established  sovereign  sway  over  the  Aryans,  were  not 
mere  savages.  Hated  and  dreaded  as  their  names  may  appear,  they  were 
certainly  powerful  princes  who  represented  a  more  advanced  state  of  civili- 
sation than  history  has  yet  been  ready  to  assign  them.  The  history  of 
these  primitive  races,  detested  by  the  names  of  Dikas,  Daii^as,  Dasyus,  the 
raw-eaters  and  the  '*  Black  race'',  remains  yet  to  be  written,  and  in  the 
relics  of  their  ruined  forts,  temples,  pillars,  scattered  along  tHe  plains  and  hills 
of  Shihdb&d  and  the  valleys  along  the  Ganges,  some  material  may  be  gathered 
to  show  that  they  were  not  entirely  men  of  that  degraded  condition  in 
which  their  antagonists  have  invariably  depicted  them.  Mr.  Thomason's 
remarks  regarding  the  Bhar  tribe  equally  apply  to  the  other  aborigines  of 
the  district :  ''  They  were  a  powerful  and  industrious  people,  as  is  evident 
by  the  large  works  they  have  left  behind  them.*' 


Note  on  the  old  Manipuri  Character. — Btf  G.  H.  Damant,  C.  S.,  Officiating 

JPoiitical  Agenty  Mdnijpur, 

(With  two  plates.) 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  alphabet  is  a  form  of  the  Deva- 
n^igari,  and  it  was  in  all  probability  introduced  from  Bengal  along  with 
Hinduism  by  some  wandering  sanyasi  in  the  reign  of  Charairongba,  who 
flourished  about  1700  A.  D. ;  at  least  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a 
knowledge  of  writing  existed  among  the  Manipuris  at  any  earlier  date.  The 
earliest  MS.  I  can  find,  purports  to  have  been  composed  in  the  reign  of  Cha- 
rairongba, and  there  are  no  mural  inscriptions  of  old  date  in  the  country. 
The  alphabet  is  singularly  ill-adapted  to  the  Manipuri  language,  and*  in 
point  of  fact,  we  find  in  the  MSS.  that  the  letters  y,  yA,  ehh,j,jhy  all  the 
gutturals,  n  dy  dh,  b,  bh,  p,  and  eh  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  except  in  words  of 
Bengali  origin,  k,  t,p,  and  eh  being  used  for  y,  d,  b,  and  J  respectively,  while 
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tPf  a  letter  which  distinctly  exists  in  the  Manipnri  language,  is  unrepresent* 
ed  in  the  alphabet.     Componnd  letters  are  seldom  used  ox  required. 

The  most  important  MS.  is  called  the  "  Tdkhelgnamba",  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  wars  between  Pamhaiba,  alias  Garib-Namaz,  [Gharib-nawiz] 
king  of  Manipur  and  the  BAji  of  Tiparah.  The  copy  in  my  possession 
contains  45  leaves  written  on  both  sides. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  ''  Samsokgnamba",  which  is  a  history  of 
the  war  between  Charairongba  and  his  son  Pamhaiba  of  Manipur  and  the 
kings  of  Burma  and  Sumjok.     It  contains  36  leaves. 

The  "  L&nglol/'  a  short  MS.  of  ten  leaves  only,  is  a  treatise  on  morals, 
intermixed  with  proverbs  and  maxims,  and  would  probably  be  interesting  as 
throwing  light  on  the  customs  of  the  Manipuris  before  their  conversion  to 
Hinduism.  The  only  other  MSS.  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
information,  are  the  "  Meiydnggnamba",  an  account  of  the  wars  between 
Manipur  and  £[achir,  and  the  '*  Salkau",  a  treatise  on  cattle  and  the  respect 
to  be  shown  them.  Of  these  two  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
copies.  The  above  seem  to  comprise  the  whole  literature  of  Manipur ;  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  further  search  may  reveal  one  or  two  other  works. 
The  MSS.  are  all  written  on  a  coarse,  but  very  durable,  kind  of  paper,  with 
pens  made  of  bamboo ;  paper  blackened  with  charcoal  on  which  they  write 
with  a  soapstone  pencil  is  also  used.  The  character  has  now  been  almost 
entirely  Superseded  by  Bengali,  and  indeed  but  few  of  the  Manipuris  can 
read  it.  A  national  chronicle  is,  however,  still  kept  in  the  old  character  by 
the  guild  of  priests,  '  maibees'  as  they  are  called,  in  which  every  event  of 
importance  occurring  In  the  country  is  regularly  recorded. 

The  language  of  the  MSS.  is  most  difficult,  being  quite  unintelligible 
to  an  ordinary  Manipuri,  while  those  who  can  imderstand  it  are  very  few  in 
number.  It  is,  however,  interesting  as  being  the  oldest  form  we  possess  of 
the  Manipuri  and  cognate  dialects.  In  a  practically  unwritten  language  like 
this,  for  the  very  few  writings  which  exist  could  never  have  affected  the  mass 
of  the  people,  considerable  variations  in  dialect  must  inevitably  take  place  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  difference 
between  the  written  and  spoken  language  is  so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  Tradition  has  it,  and  it  seems  most  probable, 
that  the  Manipuris  are  a  conglomeration  of  several  distinct  tribes,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  these  MSS.  are  written  in  the  dialect  of  one  of  them, 
whichever  may  have  been  predominant  at  the  time>  but  this  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  after  careful  enquiry. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  complete  Manipuri  alphabet,  and  a  facsimile 
with  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  first  page  of  the  "  Samsok- 
goamha."  The  translation  is  little  more  than  tentative,  as  the  meaning  of 
many  phrases  b  obscure  and  doubtful,  the  Manipuris  themselves  differing 
very  much  as  to  their  meaning. 
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Translation. 

Hail  O  King,  hail  lord  of  heaven,  hail  mahe^  king,  slayer  of 
kings,  O  mighty  king,  snake  king  at  whose  voice  the  people  flee,  who  has 
performed  the  works  of  a  king,  who  has  conquered  ten  camps  of  Burmeso, 
with  body  and  soul  I  will  sing  of  8elhi,\  SamsokX  and  the  villages  con- 
quered last  month.  Hail  to  his§  father,  king  Charairongba,  who  changed 
the  names  of  the  gods,  who  warred  in  Selbi  and  TeMatf,||  who  subdued  in 
war  the  Lolloithaf%  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
toho  was  related  to  the  JBurmese**  and  brought  the  Poeraif-f  into  connection 
with  them.  I  will  tell  how  his  daughter  Chakpa  Makhau  Gnambi  the  ladi/XX 
of  royal  family  was  given  in  marriage.  Tongtoi,  the  king  of  Burma,  gave 
order,  Go  my  servants,  you  Mayangkong  of  Selbi  the  wise,  and  you  Tung- 
lacha  of  Burma  the  mighty,  go  both  of  you  to  Poerai. 

•  The  word  *lairer  is  still  used  to  signify  a  snake.  It  probably  refers  to 
Faknngba,  l^e  tatelary  deity  of  the  kings  of  Manipur,  which  is  said  to  appear  in  that 
form,  small  if  pleased,  and  of  great  size  if  angry. 

t  Kubbo. 

X  Sumjok. 

§  This  refers  to  Pamhaiba,  alias  Qarib  Nam&e,  the  son  of  Charairongba,  who  died 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

]  Asdm. 

H  Said  to  be  a  tribe  of  N&g4s,  but  I  cannot  identify  them. 

**  t.  e.  by  giving  his  daughter  Chakpa  Makhau  Gnambi  in  marriage  to  the  king 
of  Burma. 

tt  The  people  of  Manipur. 

Xt  The  word  I  have  translated  "  lady"  is  "  Tampa",  it  is  a  title  applied  to  females 
of  royal  descent 
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Are  KdUdcM^s  Seroes  monogamists  ? — By  G.  A.  GBrEBSON,  C.  S., 

I  was  mncli  interested  by  an  article  bj  Pranndth  Pandit  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  "  morals  of  K4Iiddsa." 
With  reference  to  one  head  of  his  subject,  "  Polygamy,"  I  venture  to 
differ  from  him.  He  says  (page  367),  "  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  (polygamy) 
is  never  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  poems,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  wives  of  Daia^atha.'*  And  again,  further  onr,  ''  The  greatest  of  our 
poet's  heroes  are  either  monogamists,  or  may  be  taken  to  be  so  for  all  the 
purposes  of  his  epic  narrative." 

Has  he  not  with  r^ard  to  the  poems  forgotten  Diltpa,  one  of  the 
very  noblest  characters  in  the  Baghuvansd,  who  is  especially  declared  to  have 
had  a  niunerons  (I.  32)  antah-pura-varga  or  zen&na.  Moreover,  though 
it  is  then  said  that  he  considered  these  wives  of  no  value  in  comparison  to 
Suddkshindy  DiUpa  is  at  the  same  time  distinctly  said  to  have  considered 
not  only  her,  but  also  LaJcshmi  as  his  wife,  and  hence  to  have  been  at  least 
a  professed  bigamist.  Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  calHng  LaJcshmi 
his  wife  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  still  the  fact  shows  that 
according  to  Kiliddsay  his  model  DiUjpa  did  not  consider  polygamy  an 
objectionable  practice. 

Again  Agni-parna  in  the  nineteenth  book,  who,  though  not  a  reputable 
character,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  Kdliddsa^s  heroes,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
monogamist. 

With  r^ard  to  Kdliddsa's  play-heroes,  one,  at  least,  viz.y  Pururavas^ 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  monc^amist,  ''  for  all  purposes  of  the  epic  narrative," 
or  of  the  dramatic  narrative  either. 

In  the  second  Act  of  Vikramdvaii,  NtpuniJed  makes  him  out  offend- 
ing his  Queen  by  imagining  her  to  be  TTrvaii^  and  calling  her  by  her 
{TTrvaHU)  name  ^rfvfinT  ^'pSWn'lP^ireW:  f^RT  TPirT  itSt  ^nmi  tl 
This  surely  is  hardly  the  act  of  a  strict  monc^amist,  especially  as  subse- 
quently JPwriravas  marries  UrvaH  in  the  lifetime  of  his  Queen. 

The  only  other  Dramatic  Hero  of  Kdliddsa  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
ed,— Dushyantay  though  undoubtedly  possessed  of  an  ^  affinity"  for  Sahtm- 
iaidj  as  every  right-minded  hero  should  have  for  the  heroine,  used  to 
appear  surrounded  by  Yavan  women,  with  bows  in  their  hands  and  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers.*  I  know  that  the  commentators  say  that  these 
women  were  simply  arm-bearers,  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  reason 

•  ^llW^^VIir*l«l^4inn^4iJ«44iT^.^ft:^flfi?:  qftw^  ^^^  the  commence- 
ment of  the  2nd  Act  of  the  Shkuntald, 
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for  their  bearing  arms,  and  even  if  there  was,  such  a  profession  does  not 
explain  their  carrying  garlands  at  the  same  time. 

As  this  passage  is,  however,  liable  to  discussion.  I  now  quote  another 
in  the  same  act  (the  second),  which  occurs  just  before  the  43rd  verse 
(M.  W.'s  Edition).  The  Vidushaka  says  to  the  king,  speaking  of  his 
long^g  for  SahurUaldy  ''Just  as  a  man  who  is  sated  with  dates  may 
desire  the  tamarind,  so  your  highness,  slighting  the  jewels  of  women  in 
your  Zendna^  has  fixed  his  desires  upon  Sakuntaid  ".* 

There  is  one  more  play  by  a  Kdliddsa,  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to 
the  author  of  the  Sakuntaid — ^the  Mdlavikdgnimitra.  The  hero  in  this 
piece  is  certainly  not  a  monogamist,  in  fact  Agnimitra  is  represented  as 
being  ''  very  much  married"  indeed.  He  has  a  first  Queen  Dhdrini^  and 
then  a  second  Queen  Irdvatty  who  is  the  chief  villain  of  the  piece.  Not 
only  are  these  both  prominent  characters,  but  the  king,  not  satisfied  with 
only  two,  finishes  the  play  by  marrying  Milavikd,  which  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  whole  course  of  events  of  the  piece  has  been  tending. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  accurate  statement 
of  facts  that ''  the  greatest  of"  JSdlidasa^e  "  heroes  are  either  monogamists 
or  may  be  taken  to  be  so  for  all  purposes  of  his  epic  narrative."  DiUpa 
was  a  polygamist,  about  Baghu  we  know  nothing,  and  the  only  gp^at  heroes 
of  Baghu^e  line,  who  bear  out  the  above  remarks,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  were 
Aja  and  Bdma. 

Every  one  of  the  dramatic  heroes  is  a  polygamist,  and  the  subject  of 
marriage,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  one  or  to  a  plurality  of  wives,  is  not  men- 
tioned either  in  the  J^itu-Sanhdra,  the  Megha-duta,  or  the  Kumdra-Sam' 
hhava. 
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On  the  Boute  hetween  Sohdr  and  el-BereynU  in  ^Omdn,  with  a  note  on  the 
^ttf  or  gipsies  in  Arabia, — By  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  B.  Mil£S. 

(With  a  map.) 

Haying  amved  at  Soh^r  0****)  on  the  16th  November,  1876,  and  visited 
the  Governor  Sejyid  Bedr-bin-Seif  Kl  Bd-Sa'idi,  I  requested  him  to  be  good 
enongh  to  arrange  for  mj  visit  to  el-Bereymi,  and  Sheikh  B&shid-bin- 
Hamd,  with  whom  I  was  personallj  acquainted,  and  who  is  a  man  o£ 
Goiisiderable  influence  in  el-Dh£hireh  (^^1),  having  been  at  one  time 
Governor  of  el-Bereymi,  was  selected  to  accompany  me.  I  could,  however^ 
only  promise  myself  a  hasty  visit,  as  my  arrangement  with  Captain  Clayton, 
Her  Majesty's  Ship  Mifleman,  who  had  kindly  given  me  a  passage,  was  to 
meet  again  at  So^  on  the  22nd.  The  Sheikh's  preparations  as  regards 
camels,  &c.,  were  not  completed  until  the  next  morning  at  10  a.  h.,  when 
we  started  with  nine  matchlocks  of  the  Na'im  and  Mol^bil  tribes,  and 
reached  about  thirty  miles  by  nightfall,  encamping  for  the  night  at 
Sahilah,  C^H^)  a  village  in  the  W^  Jezze  (ssj^^LS^b)  belonging  to 
the  el-Kuntid.  The  road,  after  leaving  the  belt  of  palm  groves  and  culti- 
vation outside  So]^,  ran  N.  W.  for  an  hour  to  'Au]^,  (^^y>)  a  little 
patch  of  date  groves  and  gardens  irrigated  by  a  felejy  and  then  turned  west 
over  a  stony,  gradually  rising  plain,  covered  with  thin  acacia  jimgle  and 
underwood  towards  the  hills.  The  Wadi  Jezze,  which  we  came  to  soon 
after,  is  here  neither  broad  nor  deep,  being  but  a  few  inches  lower  than 
the  plain,  and  barely  distinguishable  from  it,  showing  that  no  great  torrent 
ever  rushes  down  it,  but  that  after  rainfall,  which  in  'Omdn  is  rarely 
heavy,  the  water  that  is  not  absorbed  by  cultivation  is  sucked  in  by  the 
porous  soil  on  the  way.  Another  hour  brings  us  to  the  site  of  an  ancient 
mined  town,  attested  by  heaps  of  fragments  of  black  rock  lying  in  squares 
and  ovals,  which  mark  the  foundations  of  houses,  and  by  parts  of  ruiaed 
walls  and  towers  on  adjoining  hillocks,  covering  altogether  a  considerable  ' 
extent  of  ground.  From  the  appearance  of  the  foundations,  the  houses 
must  have  been  on  a  small  scale  and  of  rude  construction.  No  vestige  of 
any  edifice  of  architectural  pretensions  remains.  At  the  present  day  the 
locality  is  uninhabited,  and  a  place  of  more  dreary  and  complete  desolation 
I  have  rarely  seen.  My  companions  could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  site, 
their  only  traditional  knowledge  was  that  it  belonged  to  the  Persians  in  the 
time  of  ignorance,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Gk)d  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  the  blessed  truths  of  Islam. 

A  little  further  is  a  dried  up  felej  leading  from  the  hills,  called  Felej- 
el-S6k,  {cty^^^)y  and  also  ascribed  to  the  Persians.     At  2i  p.  h.,  we 
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came  in  sight  of  Sehl&t  (ol^),  a  village  picturesqaely  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  having  at  a  distance  a  somewhat  imposing  appearance,  though 
a  closer  view  dispelled  the  illusion.  It  helongs  to  the  Beni  Gheith  («^^iy^), 
a  petty  Hinawi  tribe,  subordinate  however  to  the  Na'im.  Here  we  rested 
for  a  short  time  while  the  camels  were  fed.  The  next  village  we  come  to 
an  hour  later  is  Mileyyeneh,  (AxkUJ))  and  our  road  henceforth  lies  in 
the  bed  of  W^  Jezze  as  far  as  Hail,  (J^)  for  we  have  now  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill  range  and  commence  a  more  steep  and  winding  ascent* 
Just  below  Mileyyeneh,  where  the  W4di  narrows  considerably,  is  an  arched 
aqueduct,  of  solid  masonry  that  supplies  a  village,  called  el-Ghorik  (ol/^Ot 
belonging  to  the  Beni  Gheith.  I  could  learn  nothing  precise  about  this 
aqueduct,  which  is  evidently  of  very  ancient  construction,  from  the  Sheikh, 
the  tradition  as  usual  being  limited  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  con- 
structed by  the  El&firs  before  Isl^m.  Here  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
thunder-storm,  which  soon  drenched  us  through  and  made  the  rocky  path 
too  slippery  for  the  camels  to  venture  out  of  a  walk  ;  the  sight,  however, 
was  very  grand  from  the  picturesque  scenery  around  us ;  the  dark  blue 
hills  of  the  back  ground,  streaked  by  deepest  black  ravines  and  gorges,  and 
with  ridge  upon  ridge  of  lower  hills  in  front  being  lighted  up  here  and  there 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  near  setting,  glancing  through  a  rent  in  the 
dark  heavy  masses  of  clouds  above  us  and  showing  a  strange  contrast  of 
light  and  shade.  It  was  some  time  after  dark  when  we  reached  the  groves 
of  the  little  village  of  Sahileh,  (aIj>^.>#)  and  here  the  Arabs  having  lost 
the  path  and  nearly  brought  us  to  grief  among  the  water  channels  and 
low  walls  of  the  plantations,  we  were  fain  to  wait  for  a  villager  to  light  us 
with  a  torch  to  our  camping  ground.  This  place  belongs  to  the  el-Kuntid, 
and  has  two  small  towers  for  defence.  The  next  day,  starting  soon  after 
sunrise,  we  pushed  on  more  rapidly  and  reached  el-Bereymi  at  7^  p.  m« 
Travelling  at  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  we  pass  after  an  hour  an 
affluent  on  the  right  bank,  called  W&di  el-Stif4n,  (c><ij«Jtc^«Mj)  up  which 
is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and  then  the  Widi  Jezze,  here  forming  a 
'  loop,  we  cross  the  'Alpibat  l^um^uihi  ((V^Ui  Aa&p)  to  join  it  again.  A  few 
miles  further  8.  S.  W.  brings  us  to  Burj  el-Shikeyrf,  (ufj^^^^ji)  j^t 
beyond  which  lies  the  village  of  K^n,  (c;l^)  memorable  for  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Wahh&bis  and  the  Hadhrami  troops  of  Seyyid  Sa'id-bin-Sul^ 
some  sixty  years  ago,  in  which  the  latter  were  signally  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  which  paved  the  way  for  the  onward  progress  of  these  fanatics 
to  Shinis  (u**^)>  where  they  again  destroyed  His  Highness'  foroes.  A 
cemetery  of  the  slain  in  the  bed  of  the  Wddi  near  Kan  attests  the  severity 
of  the  contest  there.  The  tower  of  Shikeyri  is  on  a  peak  some  200  feet 
high  on  the  right  bank,  and  is  joined  to  another  tower  below  by  a  stone 
wall.    It  was  built  for  the  special  purpose  of  barring  the  progress  of  the 
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WalihAis.    After  another  hoar  and  a  half  we  pan  W4di  W^t,  up  whieh 
lies  a  town  of  that  name.     Sheikh  B^hid  was  very  anxious  I  should  virit 
this  place,  as  the  Sheikh  SuleimAn.bin-Sa*id  el-ShimisL  was  a  great  friend 
of  his  and  a  man  of  some  importance.    It  lay,  however,  too  much  out  of  the 
road,  and  time  was  of  consequence.     The  next  place   we  reached  was  el- 
Khowejrej,  {^ji^\)  a  village  of  the  same  clan  as  W^it,  the  Show^is, 
Ccr^^)  *  sub-division  of  the  Na*im,  and  having  the  protection  of  a  f ortlet 
and  two  towers.     The  cultivation  here  was  extensive  and  very  refreshing  to 
the  eye  in  contrast  to  the  drear  and  arid  rocks  around.  The  fields  were  neatly 
arrai^ed  in  terraces  on  the  right  bank,  advantage  being  taken  ingeniously 
of  every  availabble  spot  of  ground  capable  of  production.     They  were  well 
kept  and  evidently  received  much  attention,  irrigation  being  carried  on  by 
means  of  channels  leading  from  the  copious  stream  above.     Contiguous  to 
this  is  Hail,  another  large  village,  the  two  forming  the  most  considerable 
settlement  I  met  with  between  Bereymi  and  So^.     Hail  has    several 
towers,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  is  eURabi,  («^{pl)a  pinnacle  rock  about  200 
feet  high,  on  which  is  perched  a  tower  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  now  crum- 
blii^  away.     The  work  is  ascribed  to  the  Persians,  and  the  position  is  well 
dbosen  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  constructed,  namely, 
to  serve  as  an  outpost  to  protect  the  maritime  plain  from  the  inroads  of 
the  Bedouins.     This  outpost  not  improbably  marks  the  limit  of  the  grasp 
of  the  Persians  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  introduction  of  IsULm, 
when  they  are  related  to  have  held  the  sea-coast  of  'Omim,  the  Arabs  main* 
taining  themselves  in  the  highlands  and  interior.     Two  petty  clans  dt  the 
Na'im,  the  Bashidat  and  Hadidat  occupy  Hail,  and  are  at  enmity  with 
their  neighbours  the  Show&mis  of  Khoweyrej  and  WAsif.     As  may  readily 
be  imagined,  quarrels  among  such  very  close  neighbours  are  very  bitter,  and 
^y  are  said  to  ripen  every  four  or  five  years  into  a  free  fight,  which  is  not 
terminated  without  bloodshed.     In  such  cases  the  people  of  Hail  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  cut  off  the  water-supply  of  those  below  by  dam- 
ming np  the  stream,  which  is  a  very  effective  punishment,  and  is  generally 
iostnimental  in  Ixinging  hostilities  to  a  speedy  termination.     At  Qail  the 
W£di  Jezze  is  joined  by  its  confluent,  W4cli  el-'Abeyleh,  (AlxuJf)  up  which 
the  road  now  leads.    The  course  of  W4di  Jezze  above  the  junction  is  short, 
tnd  lies  W.  8.  W.  towards  $&bil  and  Seneyneh  (*i^L>).    A  few  miles  up 
it  is  a  steep  pass,  marking,  as  my  Sheikh  informed  me,  the  boundary  of  el« 
DUUiireh.     We  rested  a  little  while  at  IjEail,  and  then  continued  our  route, 
loon  reaefaing  more  open  and  lev^  ground  with  woody  ravines  and  scat* 
tered  herbage.     The  highest  point  of  this  pass  is  called  el-Nejd,  where  the 
aneroids  showed  an  elevaticm  of  1,860  feet,  the  peaks  of  the  range  on  each 
aide  rianig  above  us  1,000  feet  or  more.     On  descending  the  other  side,  we 
leadbed  after  an  hour  the  W^i  'Ain,  which  runs  like  all  other  water- 
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courses  on  the  southern  side  of  the  range  in  a  south-westerly  direction  until 
its  waters  are  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  desert.  We  now  continae  W.  N.  W. 
over  an  unbroken  plain  sparsely  studded  with  acacias  direct  on  to  BereymL 
On  our  right  lies  el-Mahdhah,  (4«as^|)  the  habitation  of  the  Beni  £[a'b 
tribe,  while  to  the  S. W.  the  lofty  isolated  range  of  Jebel  Hafit,  (ss*^2U.  JU^) 
looming  some  20  miles  away,  alone  breaks  the  level  expanse  before  us,  and 
we  stand  on  the  border  of  that  inhospitable  sea  of  sand  and  waste  that 
stretches  without  break  or  interruption  for  nearly  800  miles  across  the  pen- 
insula, and  forms  the  greatest  sand  desert  of  Asia.  The  Bedouins  of  our  party 
haying  remained  behind  at  a  watering  place  we  had  passed,  we  found  we 
had  been  jogging  on  for  some  miles  without  them,  and  the  Sheikh  professed 
some  apprehension  lest  we  should  encounter  any  of  the  'Aw4mir  Bedouins, 
who,he  said,  were  constantly  prowling  about.  It  is  customary  in  'Om&n,  when 
moving  from  one  part  to  another,  to  take  a  man  or  two  as  Khafir,  or  pro- 
tector, from  each  of  the  more  important  tribes  through  whose  country  one 
has  to  pass.  This  applies  not  only  to  strangers,  but  also  to  any  Ar^b  passing 
through  the  territory  of  another  tribe  with  whom  his  own  are  not  in  "  saS  '* 
or  league,  when  it  is  of  course  unnecessary.  Sheikh  Bdshid  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  an  'Amirf  at  Sol^  before  starting,  and  hence  his  anxiety. 
We  had  another  thunder-storm  this  evening,  but  not  much  rain.  On 
arrival  at  Bereymi,  I  went  to  the  house  of  Selim-bin-Mo^iammed,  whose 
father,  the  Chief  Sheikh  of  the  Na*im  tribe,  resides  at  Dhank  QlXx^).  Our 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  general  assembly  of  visitors,  whom  I  soon  tired  of, 
and  I  therefore  beat  a  retreat  to  another  house  outside,  which  was  cleared 
for  my  reception. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  set  out  to  visit  the  fort,  which  at  present  is 
in  the  hands  of  Sheikh  Hamd.  I  saw  his  house  on  the  way,  and  as  he  was 
laid  up  with  a  dislocated  shoulder  from  a  fall  ofE  a  camel,  he  sent  to  invite 
me  in  to  take  coffee.  The  house  consists  of  two  lofty  rooms  separated  by 
an  arch  and  with  no  furniture,  but  a  carpet  or  two  and  an  array  of  coffee 
pots ;  two  or  three  damsels  bundled  out  as  I  entered,  but  the  fowls  and 
goats  that  seemed  to  make  up  the  complement  of  inmates,  being  less  bash- 
ful, remained.  The  walls  of  the  courtyard  are  loop-holed  for  musketry,  and 
a  rusty  iron  gun  lies  half -buried  in  the  ground  inside.  It  took  some  little 
time  to  get  coffee  ready  for  the  assembly  that  had  crowded  into  the  house 
and  filled  both  sides  of  the  room,  but  when  it  was  over,  I  took  leave  and 
continued  my  way  to  the  fort.  On  reaching  the  gate,  I  received  a  salute 
of  three  guns,  which  put  the  ordnance  hors  de  cofnhat  by  dismounting  them 
from  their  rickety  carriages,  and  thus  prevented  any  further  expenditure  of 
powder.  I  was  then  taken  over  the  fort,  and  the  objects  of  interest  gene- 
rally were  pointed  out  to  me  with  great  readiness  and  evident  pleasure  by 
the  Sheikh's  nephew  and  his  people.     I  was  gratified  by  their  civility,  and 
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spent  some  time  in  looking  over  the  place,  the  strength  and  importance  of 
which  in  their  e jes  are  bj  no  means  undervalued.  The  plain  in  which  el- 
Bereymi  stands  being  so  level,  the  view  from  the  upper  towers  is  exten- 
sive and  interesting,  embracing  as  it  does  the  whole  of  eU  Jow,  and  enabling 
one  to  get  a  tolerably  clear  notion  at  a  glance  of  the  topography  of  the 
settlement.  To  the  S.  W.,  at  a  little  distance  off,  lies  Sedeyri's  house, 
erected  many  years  ago  by  that  Wahh^bi  Chief  for  his  own  residence.  It 
was  solidly  built  of  stone,  but  was  destroyed  by  Seyyid  'Az4n  in  1870,  who 
disapproved  of  seeing  so  strong  a  fortified  house  so  near  the  fort,  and  who 
required  the  stones  of  which  it  was  built  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  latter. 
After  leavii^  the  fort,  I  spent  some  time  in  walking  through  the  section  of 
the  settlement  more  particularly  known  as  el-Bereymi.  The  dates  had 
nearly  all  been  gathered,  and  the  fields  were  being  just  freshly  sown  for  the 
spring  harvest,  except  a  few  late  fields  of  jow4ri,  and  the  fruit  season  was 
over,  so  I  did  not  see  the  place  to  full  advantage,  but  the  fields  were  neat 
and  r^ular,  and  the  orchards  well  cared  for.  Indeed,  great  attention  is 
paid  to  horticulture  throughout  'Om&n,  and  at  all  the  centres  of  population 
the  'Bostdna*  are  the  great  objects  of  interest.  The  houses  in  these 
settlements  sure  seldom  grouped  together,  but  are  scattered  among  the  date 
groves ;  they  are  principally  of  mat  and  date  leaf  construction,  and  form 
peihaps  the  least  obtrusive  part  of  the  landscape.  A  good  proportion  of 
the  few  mad  houses  vras  dilapidated  and  untenanted,  and  gave  a  general  air 
of  unsubstantiality  to  the  place.  The  verdant  appearance  of  this  oasis,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  tall  and  handsome  foliage  of  the  date  is  the  predominant 
feature,  is  most  attractive  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and 
soon  makes  him  oblivious  of  the  drear  and  arid  waste  he  has  traversed 
to  reach  it,  while  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  sight  and  sound  of  running 
water,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  unproductive  trees  and  plants,  convey 
an  impression  of  prosperity  which  is  by  no  means  borne  out  in  reality. 
Boring  the  day  several  of  the  Sheikhs  came  to  visit  me  at  Sa*reh,  (9^^^) 
and  as  they  were  commxmicative,  I  was  glad  of  the  conversation.  Among 
those  who  came  was  Sheikh  'Ali-bin-Seif  of  the  Beni  Ka'b,  who  lives  at  el- 
IfaMlii^h  ;  he  was  loquacious  and  lively,  and  was  very  solicitous  I  should 
visit  his  tribe  and  settlement,  but  it  was  unfortunately  not  convenient  to 
do  so,  and  I  was  compelled  to  accept  his  invitation  for  another  time.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  to  el-Bi4dh,  having  been  taken  captive  by  the  Wahhi- 
Us  in  his  youth  and  carried  thither  in  irons.  He  believed  they  were  24  days 
on  tiie  road  from  el-Bereymi  to  el-Hasa,  as  they  travelled  slowly,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  water  on  the  way.  Not  having  had  time  to  visit  any  of  the 
Beni  Tis  settlements  in  the  morning,  a  messenger  arrived  from  them  invi- 
ting me  to  do  so,  but  I  was  obliged  to  decline,  as  it  was  already  time  for 
me  to  be  taking  my  departure.    At  the  suggestion  of  Sheikh  B&shid,  I  re- 
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quested  Sheikh  Selim  to  furnish  us  with  an  escort  to  the  limits  of  el- Jow, 
but  as  he  proposed  to  accompanj  me  himself  the  first  stage,  I  accepted  his 
company  with  pleasure.     It  was  not  without  strong  remonstrances  and 
pressing  invitations  to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  that  we  were  permitted  to 
make  a  start,  but  we  succeeded  in  doing  so  about  8  p.  ic.,  and  in  presence 
of  an  admiring  crowd  of  boys  and  Bedouins,  we  left  el-Bereymi  at  a  brisk 
trot  by  the  same  road  that  we  had  come  ;   the  Bedoos  shouting  and  ging^ng 
and  racing  their  camels  at  full  speed  in  high  spirits  and  evident  delight  at 
being  on  the  road  again,  and  already  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  half  an  hour 
before  they  had  been  sulky  and  disgusted  at  being  told  to  collect  the  camels 
for  the  journey.  After  some  miles  a  peak  to  our  left,  named  Kafar,  (^^  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  having  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a  Persian  settlement 
with  trees,  dwellings,  &c.,  and  said  to  have  beea  occupied  by  them   after 
their  repulse  at  el-Bereymi.     We  passed  Khafmet  el-Shikla,  (Al5L«  ^Uiai^)  a 
small  village  at  12  miles,  and  soon  after  observing  a  low  reddish  coloured  hill 
some  distance  ofE  very  conspicuous  among  the  other  dark  rocks,  I  told  a 
man  to  bring  me  a  specimen.     Nearly  the  whole  party  started  ofE,  and  re- 
turned with  sufficient  stones  to  fill  a  portmanteau.     It  was  a  red  compact 
nummulitic  limestone,  and  was  the  only  block  of  the  kind  I  noticed  on  the 
journey.     It  was  just  dark  when  we  reached  el-Ehurtis,  {x^^^^\)  ft  deep 
cleft  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  W4di  'Ain,  which  holds  a  perennial  supply   of 
rain  water.     The  Arabs  were  anxious  to  push  on  to  Hail,  another  15  miles 
or  so  in  the  dark,  but  I  objected  ;  wood  and  water  were  sufficiently  abundant, 
and  we  soon  had  a  good  fire  under  way  and  suppers  cooking.     I  noticed  the 
men  obtained  fire  from  a  spark  by  rolling  the  tinder  into  a  ball  with  dry 
Arabs  grass  and  swinging  it  round  until  it  burst  into  flame.  The  dew  to-night 
was  very  heavy,  and  my  blanket  was  drenched  by  morning.     The  elevation 
of  el-Khurds  is  1,630. 

20M. — ^Before  starting  I  took  leave  of  Sheikh  Selim-bin-Mol^ammed, 
whose  protection  was  no  longer  required,  giving  him  a  suitable  present,  and 
I  may  mention  as  an  instance  of  the  entire  want  of  shamef  acedness  in  the 
Arab  in  begging,  that  he  came  up  to  me  quietly,  after  he  had  received  his 
douceur  from  mj  factotum^  to  whisper  a  request  for  two  dollars  more.  I 
insinuated  he  had  already  received  what  I  thought  was  proper  for  him,  on 
which  he  said,  '*  Well,  give  me  one,  only  one  more  doUar,  and  I  will  be 
satisfied."  This  man's  father  is  Chief  of  one  of  the  largest  tribes  in  'Omiui, 
and  he  himself  a  man  of  much  influence  and  consideration.  We  reached  the 
Nejd  two  hours  after  leaving  el-Khurtis.  The  ground  here,  which  for  some 
extent  is  comparatively  level,  \a  well  wooded  with  acacias,  rhamnus,  ^., 
and  green  with  low  brushwood  and  grass.  It  is  visited  in  the  season  by 
the  Na*im  and  Ka'b  Arabs  for  pasturing  their  camels  and  goats.  The 
mountain  range  we  were  crossing  is,  except  in  the  valleys  and  water-courses, 
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where  the  deirifus  from  the  hills  forms  a  little  soil,  remarkably  arid  and 
sterile,  and  is  everywhere  from  Jebel  Akhdhar  to  Buds  el- Jeb&l  entirely 
imclothed  with  Terdure,  presenting  one  of  the  bleakest  ranges  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  The  huge  valleys  contain  a  good  deal  oi.  herbaceous,  but  very 
little  ligneous  vegetation.  Among  the  trees  and  plants  in  the  W4di  Jezse 
and  in  the  plain  beyond  the  range  were  noticed  the  rhamnus,  screwpine, 
MiMHor  or  acacia  vera,  acacia  Arabia,  two  oleanders,  calotropis  G.,  castor-oil, 
and  coloeynth  gourd,  two  or  three  euphorbias,  the  wild  lavender,  a  rush 
much  -used  for  making  mats  called  roMi^;  the  maranneh^  (f^j^)  ^^®  narcotic 
plant  noticed  by  Falgrave  ;  the  rose-scented  skirkeh,  and  much  coarse  grass 
in  tofts. 

At  Hail,  which  we  reached  in  three  hours  from  el-Khurds,  and  which 
is  perhaps  85  or  40  miles  from  Bereymi,  we  halted  for  a  short  time  for 
breakfast  and  to  feed  the  camels,  which  were  beginning  to  show  symptoms 
of  &tigue,  for  since  the  commencement  of  the  journey  we  had  been  keeping 
up  a  jog-trot  of  from  five  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  whenever  the  road  render- 
ed it  at  all  practicable.  Our  dromedaries  were  all  pretty  good,  and  were  as 
sleek  and  well-s^iaped  in  appearance  as  they  were  swift  and  easy  in  going. 
'Om^  cameb  are  acknowledged  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Sherif  of  Mecca 
rides  none  other,  and  last  year  he  received  a  present  of  six  from  Seyyid  Tur* 
ki,  which  were  sent  by  sea  to  Jedda.  They  fetch  from  $100  to  150,  if 
very  superior,  but  the  ordinary  ones  run  from  $80  upwards.  Depth  of  chest 
is  considered  one  of  their  chief  points.  The  Bedouins  of  'Omdn  sometimes 
take  their  camels  from  el-Bereymi  Across  Arabia  to  Nejd  and  el-Hejitz 
for  sale.  In  'Omin,  Arabs  ride  behind  the  hump,  the  saddle  being  very  small 
with  a  felt  and  sheepskin  over  it.  The  camel's  nose  is  not  pierced,  but  a 
headstall  with  a  chain  nose-band  and  a  thick  camel  hair  rope  forms  the 
bridle.  In  Yemen,  they  sit  in  front  of  the  hump,  resting  the  feet  on  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  the  saddle  having  a  high  pommel  to  give  support.  On 
leaving  Hail,  we  entered  the  political  boundary  of  So^dr,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Widi  Jezze  by  the  side  of  running  water,  flowing  at  intervals  as 
&r  as  Ideyyeneh ;  owing  to  the  alternate  porosity  and  rockiness  of  the 
bed,  the  stream  rushes  along  at  one  place  for  some  distance,  then  suddenly 
disappears  to  re-appear  again  as  suddenly  further  on.  Kin  and  Shikeyrf , 
«flili|ljih  and  Mileyyeneh,  are  successively  passed  and  left  behind,  until  at 
nightfall  we  reached  our  halting  place  not  far  from  Sehldt,  where  the  road 
branched  off  to  Jebel  Ghar&beh,  a  spot  I  was  anxious  to  visit.  During  our 
much  to-day  we  had  been  joined  by  two  Sheikhs  of  the  Na'fm  tribe,  who 
were  taking  two  horses  for  sale  to  So^.  One  of  these,  a  chestnut  mare, 
was  a  very  casty,  well-formed,  and  pretty  animal,  and  from  the  price  put 
on  her  the  Sheikhs  seemed  to  have  a  very  exalted  idea  of  her  value.  We 
passed  on  the  road  several  small  parties  of  donkeys  and  camels  laden  with 
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dried  and  salt-fish  going  up  to  el-Berejmi,  where  the  consumption  of 
these  articles  is  very  considerahle.  The  elevation  of  this  place  was  found 
to  he  850.  The  road  we  have  heen  travelling  lies  almost  entirely  along 
the  smooth  sandy  hed  of  the  Wddis  or  torrents,  and  presents  no  difficulties 
of  any  kind  to  communication.  For  the  first  30  miles  or  so  from  So^ar  the 
road  winds  up  Wddi  Jezze,  and  for  10  miles  more  its  confluent  W4di 
'Ahileh.  We  then  cross  the  ridge  of  the  chain,  here  very  low  and  not 
exceeding  1,900  feet,  while  the  peaks  on  each  side  reach  ahout  3,000.  On 
descending  the  other  side,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  plain  of  el- Jow,  which 
herders  on  the  great  desert.  Though  heavy  in  places,  the  road  is  quite 
practicable  for  guns,  and  I  remember  no  place  that  would  be  likely  to  cause 
artillery  more  than  an  hour's  detention.  The  mountain  range  that  has  been 
crossed  is  part  of  the  chain  leading  from  Ii4s  Mosandim  (^ixL**^  u"l>)  ^  Jebel 
Akhdhar,  and  divides  the  provinces  of  el-Dhihireh  and  el-Bitineh.     The 

hilly  district  between  these  two  provinces  is  styled  el-Hajar  (j*=^^)  by  the 
Arabs,  but  there  is  no  general  name  for  the  range  that  connects  Jebel  Alr>iHha.r 
with  Buds  el-Jeb41.  .  The  water-sheds  towards  Buds  el- Jeb^  lie  east  and 
west,  while  lower  down  towards  Jebel  Akhdhar,  they  lie  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
Bimning  water  was  met  with  by  me  only  in  W4di  Jezze  from  Hail  to  Sehlilt, 
and  then  never  more  than  a  few  inches  deep,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
water  anywhere.  The  inhabited  spots  are  irrigated  both  by  canals  drawn 
from  the  stream,  and  by  wells.  The  rocks  met  with  were  mostly  sediment- 
ary, the  principal  being  a  very  dark  limestone  and  an  argillaceous  slate, 
the  latter  lying  in  great  angles.  The  bed  of  W4di  Jezze  ia  cut  through 
a  breccia  containing  fragments  of  granite,  green  limestone,  quartz,  and  a 
beautif  iilly  variegated  sandstone,  and  the  breccia  or  conglomerate  is  pene- 
trated in  some  places  by  masses  of  slate  or  shale.  -  The  range  is  very  peaked 
and  sharp  ridged,  and  here  and  there  the  strata  were  in  waves,  appearing  as 
if  the  rock  had  been  at  some  period  subjected  to  pressure.  Throughout  the 
whole  route,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  extremely  barren  and  sterile,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  unable  to  sustain  much  animal  life.  The  only 
wild  animals,  I  noticed,  were  a  few  ravine  deer  and  foxes,  and  birds  were 
everywhere  extremely  rare.  On  starting  the  following  morning,  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  bank  of  W4di  el-'Aweyneh  (*ij>«J|  {S^\j)  of  the  el-MoV&bil, 
who  occupy  chiefly  the  upper  part,  where  it  is  well  wooded,  and  where  run- 
ning water  is  abundant.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  Jebel  Ghardbeh, 
(Aji^  <J^)  where,  as  I  had  already  learnt  from  Sheikh  Rashid,  who  had  been 
regaling  me  throughout  the  journey  with  the  traditionary  lore  of  *0m4n« 
were  situated  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  'Oman,  the  pristine  name  of  Sol|^, 
at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  whole  country.  I  determined  here  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  exploring  these  interesting  and  ancient  ruins,  which  are 
probably  not  paralleled  in  'Om&n,  and  accordingly  made  a  short  halt  for  the 
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purpose.     The  hill  is  not  high,  perhaps  250  or  300  feet,  hut  it  is  very  steep 
and  inaoeessible,  and  there  being  no  semhlance  of  a  road,  I  was  glad  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  the  Bedouins,  who  are  as  agile  as  cats  and  clamber 
about  the  most  difficult  places  with  ease.     Around  the  summit,  which  is 
irregular,  are  traceable  the  ruins  of  these  fortifications  extending  perhaps 
for  half  a  mile.     The  wall  still  stands  in  places,  from  two  to  six  feet  high, 
and  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  outline  of  part  of  the  buildings  at  the  highest 
point,  though  the  greater  part  are  an  undistinguishable  heap  of  ruins. 
Along  the  line  of  fortification  at  intervals  were  small  circular  towers, 
several  of  which  are  still  conspicuous.     The  thickness  of  the  walls  was 
omformly  about  three  feet,  and  they  are  constructed  entirely  of  rough 
fragments  of  the  rock  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  is  composed,  our., 
a  white  oolitic  limestone,  cemented  with  clay,  and  I  could  detect  only  three 
places  in  which  mortar  had  been  used  at  all.     These  were  an  arch  in  the 
wall,  the  curbstones  in  the  path  that  led  down  the  hill  and  the  water 
cisterns.     One  of  these   cisterns,   of  which  there  are  two,   is   quite  at 
the  summit,  and  is  in  shape  an   oblong,   constructed   of  round  pebbles 
cemented  and  plastered  with  mortar.     The  other  is  oval-shaped  and  of 
similar  construction.     It  is  lower  down  the  hill.     Both  these  tanks  are 
small  and  shallow,  and  in  such  good  condition,  that,  if  cleaned  out,  they 
might  still  be  serviceable.     There  are  no  signs  of  wells  having  been  sunk 
that  I  could  see ;  indeed,  the  quality  of  the  rock  precludes  the  idea  of 
such  an  experiment.     Somewhat  below  the  highest  point  is  a  low  arch  in 
in  the  vndl,  built  of  selected  stones  cemented  together,  and  was  not  impro- 
bably that  of  the  gateway,  as  it  is  just  over  the  road.     There  is  one  other 
arch  in  a  tower  still  lower  down,  but  it  is  made  with  long  slabs  placed 
together  nncemented.     Only  a  few  yards  of  the  roadway  are  traceable  near 
the  top,  the  rest  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  it  probably  wound  round  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  hill.     It  was  very  narrow,  and  is  faced  at  the  edge  with 
curbstones.     It  was  at  the  extreme  summit  where  the  outline  is  best  pre- 
served, that  the  residence  of  the  Chief  or  Governor  probably  stood,  but  to 
judge  from  the  heap  of  stones  in  situ,  the  building  was  apparently  of  no 
great  extent  ;  perhaps  a  small  stone  house  for  the  Chief  and  rude  shelter 
for  the  garrison  were  all  that  was  needed.     From  its  position  and  strength, 
however,  the  importance  of  the  castle  is  sufficiently  apparent,  and  it  was 
doubtless  considered  quite  impregnable  in  those  days  of  slings  and  bows, 
while  it  of  course  commanded  the  whole  plain  of  So^r  from  hence  to  the  sea. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  as  related  to  me  by  Sheikh 
"Ra<yh"^    and    confirmed  by  Seyyid  Turk!  and  others,  the  castle  at  Jebel 
Oharibeh,  as  well  as  the  city  of  'Om^,  were  founded  by  Julandd-bin-Karkar, 
O^cH  1*^^^)  linger  whom  the  city  covered  a  great  part  of  the  maritime 
plain  lying  between  Jebel  Ghar&beh  and  the  sea ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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both  the  mins  of  el-Ghardbeh  and  the  city  are  much  anterior  to  the  time  of 
the  Julandaites.  Another  legend  related  to  me  was  of  the  daughter  of 
JuLmdiL,  whose  hand  became  diseased  and  withered,  while  the  physicians  were 
unable  to  apply  any  remedy.  She  remained  thus  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  decided  to  try  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air  and  bathing,  after  experiencing 
which  for  a  short  time  she  entirely  recovered.  The  above  tradition,  it  may 
be  remarked,  deriving  the  Julandaites  from  the  'Amile^ite  Beni  Karkar  is 
opposed  to  the  more  generally  received  account,  according  to  which  thej 
descend  from  the  el-Azd  of  'Om4n.  The  'AmiUeka  properly  derive  from 
the  Ishmaelite  or  Nejdean  stock,  as  does  also  Sol^4r,  the  brother  of  Tasm 
and  Jadis  and  the  Eponymus  of  the  ancient  town.  The  Julandaites  were 
a  powerful  dynasty  in  'Omdn,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  the  second 
advent  of  the  Persians  before  IsUm  held  dominion  over  el-Bahrein  and  the 
whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  According  to  Ross*  Annals  of  *Omdn,  the 
Persians  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Isl4m  had  possession  of  the 
sea-coast  of  'Oman,  while  the  Arabs  had  the  interior.  Mohammed  sent 
messengers  to  the  two  sons  of  JulandiL,  who  then  ruled  in  'Om&n,  and  these 
messengers  alighted  at  Damsetjerd  near  SoMr,  a  fortified  place  built  by 
the  Persians.  Julandd's  sons,  'Abd  and  Jeifar,  and  the  Arabs  agreed  to 
accept  Islam,  but  the  Persians,  refusing,  were  attacked  in  Damsetjerd  by 
Jeifar  and  compelled  to  quit  'Om&n.  This  Damsetjerd  I  am  inclined  to 
identify  with  the  ruins  at  Felej  el-Sti|^  described  above,  and  this  is  indi- 
oated,  I  think,  both  by  their  position  and  the  Arab  tradition  attaching  to 
the  spot.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  Sol^&r  as  one  of  the  principal  empori- 
xana  of  'Omin  is  shown  by  its  identification  with  the  ancient  city  of  'Omiin, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  depends  not  alone  on  Arab  tradition  and 
authority,  but  is  accepted  by  European  writers,  who  see  in  So^ir  the  Omana 
or  Omna  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

The  exact  period,  however,  at  which  the  town  changed  its  name  is  a 
question  more  difficult  of  solution,  and  regarding  which  history  and  tradi- 
tion afford  no  clue.  The  ancient  history  of  So^^  is  very  obscure,  as, 
though  frequent  references  to  it  may  be  found  in  all  ages,  no  good  descrip- 
tion or  account  of  it  erists  that  I  am  aware  of.  A  short  notice,  however, 
by  Ibn  Mojdwir  is  worth  quoting.  He  says  : — ''  Soh4r  had  12,000  houses, 
and  every  ndkhodd  dwelt  in  a  separate  house,  and  the  people  used  to  draw 
their  drinking  water  from  the  aqueduct.  Some  one  told  me  there  were  192 
steel-yards  for  the  weighing  of  merchandize  between  vendors  and  pur- 
chasers. The  town  was  built  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  teak- wood,  and  it  be- 
came ruined,  and  the  jmn  haunted  the  castles  around.  Abd  Bekr  el-Bisn 
informed  me  that  the  country  belonged  first  to  the  kings  of  Kermin  of 
the  SeljdV  dynasty,  then  it  was  ruled  by  the  el-Ghozz,  and  afterwards  it 
became  deserted  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs."    Some  cultivated  spots 
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are  still  to  be  seen  near  Jebel  Ghar&beh,  bat  tbe  only  outward  and  visible 
agn  of  its  former  greatness  remaining  is  the  aqueduct  Felej  el-Mo'taridh 

This  work,  which  is  of  good  stone  masonry,  leads  along  the  surface  of 
tiie  gronnd,  with  a  gentle  declivity  from  the  Wddi  Jezze  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hdreh  Bargheh,  (J^J^  *Jy^)  o'  8o^r  Peak  as  we  call  it,  to  the  shore,  a  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  of  14  or  16  miles,  and  is  still  distinctly  traceable  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  disappearing  at  the  outskirts  of  the  present  town. 
I  noticed  by  the  aide  of  it  more  than  one  small  cistern  of  exactly  the  same 
pattern  and  constmction  as  those  on  Jebel  Ghar&beh.     l^e  modem  town 
of  Sohar  has  for  some  years  been  in  a  gradually  declining  state.     It  has 
been  described  in  the  bright  pages  of  Palgrave,  but  has  still  further  decayed 
since  his  visit.  In  Sob^  proper,  which  lies  between  Riw  Sellan  (j^^i^^j)  and 
the  village  of  Soweyhereh,  (Sys^^^),  the  population  is  now  only  about  4000, 
including  400  Persians,  a  dozen  Jews,  who  have  been  gradually  decreasing  in 
numb^«  year  by  year,  and  half<-a-dozen  banians ;  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
here  as  also  along  the  coast  from  Sohar  to  Majis  being  of  Persian  and 
Beldch  descent.     The  citadel,  in  which  the  Governor  Seyyid  Bedr  resides,  is 
a  loft  J,  square,  plain  building,  with  a  strong  entrance  and  well  defended  by 
a  moat ;  next  to  So^ir  Peak  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  seen  from 
seawards.     From  the  roof  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding 
eountry,  and  a  lovely  landscape  it  is,  the  sea-shore  being  fringed  with  a 
belt  of  stately  palm  gardens  and  cultivation  about  three  miles  broad,  while 
behind,  the  plain  rises  gradually,  until  broken  up  by  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
lofty,  dark,  serrated  range  in  the  back-ground«     In  the  second  story  of  this 
house  is  the  tomb  of  Seyyid  Thoweyni-bin-Seyyid,  but  the  room  in  which  it 
stands  has  been  bricked  up  since  my  last  visit.     It  is  remarkable  that  of  the 
number  believed  to  have  been  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with  Seyyid 
Selim  in  his  parricidal  act,  some  nine  p^^ons,  only  two  are  alive,  the  rest 
having  all,  with  one  exception,  met  violent  deaths.     The  town  wall  is  very 
dilapidated,  especially  the  front  towards  the  sea,  and  is  now  &st  crumbling 
down,  and  there  are  no  towers  or  bastions  to  it,  but  the  moat  is  still  kept 
clear  on  the  land  side.     The  circuit  of  the  wall  is  about  a  mile,  but  a  very 
small  extent  of  the  area  inside  is  covered  with  houses,  the  rest  of  the 
ground  being  bare  or  occupied  with  date  and  other  fruit  trees.     Tbe  market 
eontains  about  forty  shops,  and  is  good  and  well  filled,  the  fish  market 
particularly  ;  the  fisheries  on  the  Bi^^i^b  coast  being  abundant  almost  to 
a  miracle.     The  oustom  duties  are  5  per  cent.,  and  the  farm  this  year  has 
been  sold  to  a  Persian  for  $175  per  month  ;  but  this  is  no  gauge  for  the 
amount  of  imports,  as  foreign  goods  are  obtained  from  Muscat,  where  they 
have  already  paid  duty,  and  are  consequently  free  from  assessment  here. 
Trade  is  said  to  be  decreasing  annually,  and  to  be  transferring  itself  to 
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8bargah,  which  is  almost  as  easy  of  access  to  the  principal  customers  as 
Sof^,  the  Arabs  of  el-Dh4hireh  and  el- Jow,  and  where  goods  are  cheaper, 
being  imported  thither  direct  from  Bombay,  and  thos  saving  Muscat  dues 
and  re-shipment.  Sohir  has  no  harbour,  nor  even  the  slightest  shelter  for 
native  craft,  and  is  dependent  entirely  on  its  position  in  being  able  to  tap 
the  trade  of  Upper  el-Dh^hireh  and  el- Jow  for  existence,  and  should  this 
source  of  prosperity  be  in  part  drawn  ofE  by  rival  ports,  it  must  sink  in 
time  to  the  level  of  other  towns  in  the  Ba^inah.  El-Jow,  in  which  el- 
Bereymi  lies,  is  the  smallest  of  the  six  provinces  of  'Om4n,  and  is  situate 
between  el-Dh^hireh  and  the  Shem41.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Jebol  Hafit,  on  the  east  by  Ehatmet  el-Shikla  and  el-Mahdheh,  on  the 
north  by  el-Shem41,  and  to  the  west  by  the  desert.  El-Jow  is  inhabited 
by  several  tribes,  both  Ghafiri  and  Hinawi ;  the  former  having  been  in 
the  ascendant  since  the  accession  of  Seyyid  Turki.  The  most  powerful 
and  the  predominant  Ghdfiri  tribe  at  present  is  the  Na'im,  which  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  and  about  equal  sections,  each  having  numerous  sub- 
divisions, and  numbers  on  the  whole  some  20,000  souls.  They  occupy  el- 
Bereymi  Proper  and  Su'areh,  (^^^^)  and  their  possession  of  the  fort  enables 
them  to  overawe  the  whole  of  the  settlement.  Since  the  time  of  Seyyid  ' Azan, 
they  have  been  practically  uninterfered  with  by  the  Muscat  Gtovemment, 
but  of  course  own  allegiance  to  the  present  Sul^n.  The  Na'im  are  at  feud 
with  the  Beni  Yas,  who  occupy  part  of  el-Bereymi,  and  their  hostility  is 
interrupted  only  by  occasional  truces ;  collisions  frequently  occurring  be- 
tween them.  Of  the  two  sections  of  the  Na'im  one  inhabits  more  parti- 
cularly el- Jow  and  Bereymi,  the  other  el-Dhahireh.  They  are  of  the  more 
orthodox  or  Sunni  persuasion,  unlike  the  generality  of  'Omdnis  who  are 
Ibadhiya.  The  Chief  Sheikh  of  the  tribe  is  Mohammed-bin- 'Ali-bin-Hamud^ 
who  lives  at  Dhank,  his  representative  at  el-Bereymi  being  his  son  Selim. 
The  principal  Hinawi  tribe  at  el-Bereymi  is  the  Beni  Y4s,  who  formerly 
gained  so  much  notoriety  by  their  piratical  exploits.  The  Chief  of  this 
tribe  is  Sheikh  Zaid-bin-Khalifah,  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  per- 
haps the  sole  individual  in  these  parts  possessing  any  real  personal  power 
and  authority.  He  resides  at  Abuthabi,  and  there  are  four  smaller 
Sheikhs  subordinate  to  him  residing  at  el-Bereymi.  This  tribe  takes  the 
lead  on  the  Hinawi  side  in  all  dissensions  between  the  Hinawis  and  Gh4* 
firis  at  el-Bereymi,  and  during  Seyyid  'Azan's  reign  held  the  predominant 
position  here.  The  Beni  Y4s  occupy  the  villages  of  Jemi,  Ka^^reh,  Heyli, 
(i^4Aar^|  SjlkW  I  jJaA)  and  the  Wddi  Mes'udi  {^s^j^^^iS^h)  at  el-Bereymi, 
and  are  said  to  have  formerly  out-numbered  the  Na'im,  but  this  state  of 
affairs  has  become  reversed  of  late.  The  Gh&firi  tribe  next  in  importance 
to  the  Na'im,  is  the  Beni  Ka'b,  which  numbers  some  15,000  souls,  and  occu- 
pies the  district  of  el-Mal^dheh,  which  includes  the  mountain  range  and  val« 
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leys  between  Wddi  el-Jezze  and  W^  Hatta.  There  are  about  20  villages  in 
this  district,  the  principal  of  which  is  el-Mahdheh,  where  the  Sheikh  *Ali-bin- 
Seif  resides.  They  are  all  irrigated  by  conduits  drawn  from  the  hills, 
and  as  the  soil  is  the  same,  Mahdheh  produces  the  same  kinds  and  quality 
of  grains  and  fruits  as  el-Bereymi.  There  is  no  direct  pass  through  the 
range  from  el-Mahdheh  to  Sohar  between  Hatta  and  el-Jezze.  Other 
GhafiH  tribes  are  the  Beni  Kattab  (i^aI^^v^)  and  el-Dardmikeh  (Ji^j^\)  ; 

and  Hinawi  tribes  are  the  Dhowdhir,  {j/^[ySa)\)  which  occupies  el-'Ain,  el- 

D£^<M,  el-Kharais,  el-Mareyjib,  Sa'neh  and  Mo'taridh,  {^j^\iS^^^^\^j^j^\ 
%.jf,srSj*S  Aix^  {JbjX»^\),  and  rank  next  in  power  to  the  Beni  Yds  and  the 
*Awamir.  This  last  is  a  very  large  nomadic  tribe,  widely  scattered  over 
'Chn^n,  but  occupying  chiefly  the  desert  outskirts  from  Kooria  Mooria  Bay 
to  the  Sabkha,  (A^^^)  and  roaming  about  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
a  state  of  semi-savagedom.  The  'Awamir  are  genuine  Bedouins,  and  no 
wilder  or  more  predatory  race  exists,  I  believe,  in  Arabia.  One  of  their 
clans,  the  'Affar,  ( j^)  are  popularly  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  bodies  of 
animals  that  have  died  naturally,  but  this  is  denied  by  the  tribe  who,  how- 
ever, admit  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  devouring  their  skin 
clothing.  A  large  portion  of  this  tribe  has  settled  down,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  'Omdn,  where  they  occupy  a  district  of  twelve  villages  called  the 
*'  Buld£n  el-'Aw4mir*  and  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  The  wandering  'Aw&- 
mir  do  not  even  respect  the  members  of  other  clans  of  their  own  tribe  unless 
they  are  acquainted  with  them,  but  plunder  indiscriminately  all  they  meet. 
In  August  1874,  a  party  of  this  tribe  arrived  at  Muscat  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wadi  Kekot  in  Kooria  Mooria  Bay  to  assist  His  Highness  Seyyid 
Turk!  in  an  expedition  he  was  engaged  on,  and  returned  afterwards,  as 
they  had  come,  by  land.  They  professed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  over  the  great  desert. 

El-Bereymi  is  the  appellation  usually  applied  to  a  collection  of  seven 
villages  or  settlements,  of  which  the  one,  specially  bearing  that  name,  is  the 
largest  and  most  important.  The  others  are  Su'areh  to  the  N.,  Jemi,  ^afdreh 
and  Heyli  to  the  N.  W.,  and  'Ain  and  Mo'taridh  to  the  S.  E. ;  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  may  be  estimated  at  12,000  to  15,000.  From  the  outside  the 
appearance  of  these  settlements  is  very  pretty  and  refreshing,  the  date  palms 
and  orchards  forming  a  green-setting  to  the  low  palm  leaf  huts,  which  are  scat- 
tered throughout,  and  which  just  peep  through  the  foliage.  They  have  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  "  dbadis"  or  settlements  in  Mekrdn.  The  general 
condition  of  the  people  is  low,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  equality  of  property 
throughout,  but  this  is  owing  probably  more  to  the  want  of  good  government 
and  the  chronic  state  of  warfare  and  insecurity  they  live  in,  than  to  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  the  land.  Agriculture  is  in  rather  a  mediocre  state 
as  regards  cereals  and  vegetables,  the  principal  object  of  culture  being  of 
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course  the  date.  Thej  are  not  dependent  on  the  annual  rainfall  which  is 
small,  but  are  able  to  irrigate  with  certaint  j  by  means  of  their  valuable 
aqueducts  drawn  from  the  hill  range  as  well  as  from  wells,  water 
being  abundant  and  at  no  great  depth.  Each  settlement  has  at  least  one 
of  these  canals,  that  of  el-Bereymi  Proper  being  brought  from  a  peren- 
nial  spring  in  the  hills  distant  about  twenty  miles.  The  water  in  this 
canal  was  quite  warm  to  the  touch,  but  I  forget  what  they  told  me  about 
the  source.  The  grains  grown  are  wheat,  jowari,  maize,  barley,  and  bajri, 
the  spring  crops  being  wheat,  the  autumn,  jowari,  and  bajrL  This  is 
sometimes  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  beans  or  pulse,  but  the  latter  are  never 
sown  intermingled  with  cereals.  The  stubble  is  always  ploughed  in  and 
never  burnt,  and  the  only  other  manure  used  is  cattle  dung.  The  vegetables 
grown  are  sweet  potatoes,  radishes,  cucumbers,  egg-plants,  onions,  and 
pumpkins.  Tobacco,  cotton,  red  and  white,  and  lucerne  are  also  grown, 
the  last  for  the  use  of  cattle.  Eight  or  nine  crops  of  this  are  obtained 
in  the  year,  showing  the  quality  of  the  soil,  which  is  fertile  but  thin. 
But  more  care  and  attention  are  bestowed  on  the  fruits  than  on  anything 
else,  and  they  consequently  arrive  at  considerable  excellence.  All  the  best 
kinds  of  dates  are  cultivated,  /ard,  maeeyhiU,  khalas,  <fcc.,  though  they  are 
not  considered  equal  to  the  same  varieties  in  Bedieh  (Aj«Xi)  and  Semdil 
(JUU«*).  The  other  fruits  are  peaches,  mangoes,  custard-apples,  limes,  sweet* 
limes,  oranges,  mulberries,  pomegranates,  melons,  guavas,  figs,  and  grapes. 
There  are  only  a  very  few  horses  at  el-Bereymi  belonging  to  the  Sheikhs  i 
cattle  too  are  scarce  ;  camels  are  abundant  and  cheap  ;  and  asses  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  burden  and  riding.  The  food  of  the  people  is  chiefly  dates  and 
coarse  bread  or  rice,  varied  by  salt-fish,  camels'  and  goats'  flesh.  Milk  is 
abundant,  and  a  hard  sort  of  cream  cheese  is  made,  the  juice  of  an  euphorbia 
being  sometimes  used  instead  of  rennet  for  coagulating  the  milk.  On  the 
sea-coast  the  intestines  of  fish  are  often  used  for  this  purpose.  There  being 
no  banians  or  other  regular  traders,  there  is  no  general  bazar  at  Berey- 
mi,  but  every  afternoon  a  market  is  held  where  the  Bedouins  assemble  with 
their  produce  and  animals  for  sale  or  barter  with  those  who  can  supply 
their  wants.  Money  is  little  used  on  such  occasions  where  cloth,  articles  of 
food,  camels,  donkeys,  goats,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  an  Arab 
household,  are  exchanged.  The  most  trifling  things  change  hands,  and  the 
scene  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  lively  and  picturesque  one.  The  ladies 
here,  I  observed,  did  not  wear  the  tinselled  mask  seen  in  Muscat,  but 
covered  their  heads  with  a  black  cloth  veil,  which  is  still  more  unbecoming. 
I  must  not  omit  that  like  their  European  sisters  they  wore  high-heeled 
shoes.  Their  occupations,  besides  household  afEairs,  are  spinning,  mat- 
weaving,  felt-making,  and  tending  goats  and  kine. 

£1-Beieymi  formerly  possessed  two  forts,  only  one  of  which  is  now 
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ftanding,  the  other  has  been  demolished,  and  lies  a  heap  of  ruins.     Both 
aie  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Show&mis,  a  strong  clan  of  the  Na'im 
occupying  chiefly  the  Wadi  Jezze,  but  the  fort  still  standing  was  improved 
and  strengthened  by  the  WahhAbis  during  their  occupation.     It  consists  of 
four  towers  joined  by  curtains  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.     It  is  of 
square  form,  bmlt  entirely  of  mud  or  unbumt  bricks,  and  carries  eight  guns 
of  sizes.     The  breadth  of  the  ditch  is  about  25  feet,  and  both  scarp  and 
counterscarp  are  quite  steep  and  faced  with  brick  work.     The  rampart  is 
eight  feet  high  and  two  thick,  and  there  is  an  open  space  of  20  paces  between 
it  and  the  towers.     These  towers  rise  perhaps  40  feet,  the  curtain  some- 
what  less  than  half  way  up,  and  each  side  of  the  square  formed  by  them 
IS  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     The  gate  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
structure,  there  being  only  a  single  small  wooden  door  standing  half  way 
across  the  ditch,  which  is  here  bridged  with  the  trunks  of  two  date  trees. 
Inside  the  fort  is  a  residence  for  the  Sheikh  with  accommodation  for  the  men, 
and  some  godowns.     Water  is  abundantly  provided  by  two  wells,  which 
would  yield  sufficient  for  a  large  garrison.     I  tasted  the  water  of  one,  and 
it  was  perfectly  sweet  and  good.     Near  the  outer  gate  is  a  brass  24-pounder, 
mounted  as  a  field-piece,  having  the  name  of  Seyyid-bin-Sulfdn,  A.  H.  1258 
in  Arabic,   and  the  English  date  1842.     It  is  one  of  a  batch  of  20  that 
Seyyid  Sa'id  procured  from  America  at  that  time  for  his  corvette  the  Sultan. 
This  gun  was  brought  from  So1^4r  by  Seyyid  'Az4n,  in  1870,  in  his  expedition 
against  Bereymi,  and  was  used  against  the  fort  it  now  defends.     With 
unusual  energy  and  forethought  for  an  Arab,  Seyyid  'Az&dl  brought  spare 
carriage  wheels^  harness,  and  tents,  all  of  which  are  carefully  stored  up  in 
a  godown.     The  harness  did  not  look 'as  if  it  had  ever  been  used,  and  they 
told  me  the  gun  had  been  dragged  thither  entirely  by  manual  labour.     The 
fort  is  fairly  well  situated,  and  stands  out  on  the  plain,  but  on  the  N.  W. 
side  the  houses  and  cultivation  encroach  somewhat  close  upon  it,  and  on  the 
other  side  lie  the  ruins  of  Sedeyri*s  fort  at  no  great  distance,  which  would 
afford  capital  shelter  for  an  enemy.     Both  as  regards  strength  and  position 
it  is  the  most  important  fort  in  this  part  of  'Om&n,  and  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  key  of  the  country  towards  the  west.     Its  reduction,  therefore, 
would  be  considered  necessary  by  any  force  approaching  from  that  side. 

I  endeavoured  to  gather  information  respecting  the  route  between  'Omdn 
and  Nejd,  but  the  accounts  were  somewhat  discrepant.  According  to  some 
the  first  district  beyond  el-Jow  is  Beintineh,  in  which  is  el-*  Ankeh,  a  hamlet  of 
the  Beni  Kattab,  with  a  small  date  grove,  the  Sheikh  of  which  is  Sai'd-bin- 
Aw^dimL  Next  to  Beindneh  lies  el-Dhafreh,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
Ifenasir,  and  where  there  is  a  watered  grassy  vale  called  Da'fis,  visited  in 
season  for  pasture  by  the  Menhir,  'Aw&mir,  Beni  Y&s,  Beni  Kattab,  el- 
mzimiyeh,    and   el-Ghafaleh  nomads.     Further  on  between  el-Dhafreh, 
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Ka^ar,  and  el-Hasa  is  the  district  of  el-Ja*fdr.     Through  these   districts 
lies  the  route  from  el-Berejmi  to  el-Hasa,  from  whence   the   road   con- 
tinues to  el-BiMh.     There  is  no  tract  that  can  be  followed,  as  the  sand  is 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  but  there  appear  to  be  two  general  routes,  one  of 
which  is  used  more  in  winter,  the  other  in  summer  ;  the  fiirst  is  straighter 
and  shorter,  the  other  passes  near  the  sea,  is  more  winding,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  Sabkheh  turns  north  for  three  days.     The  journey  is  not  considered 
dangerous  or  difficult,  as  water  is  found  in  a  great  many  places,  though 
usually  very  brackish,  and  they  seldom  have  to  carry  a  supply  for  more 
than  two  days.     Carayans  very  rarely  make  the  journey,  and  travel  only 
at  night,  taking  about  thirty  days  from  el-Hasa  to   el-Bereymi.     Troops 
as  a  rule  travel  by  day  only,  their  pace  being  a  gentle  amble,  and  they  cover 
the  distance  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  days.     A  kdsid  takes  ten  days.     The 
Men^Bir  and  Beni  Yas  chiefly  hold  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
route,  the  XX  Morra  of  the  western.     No  hills  are  met  on  the  way,  and 
the  only  W^dis  are  el- Sabkheh  and  el-Sohba.     I  give  in  a  tabular  form 
the  halting  stations  of  the  two  routes,  but  as  already  observed,  water  is  pro- 
curable in  many  other  places.     The  Sabkheh,  or  Sabkheh  Matti,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  is  a  marshy  tract  or  Wddi  about  forty  miles  in  breadth, 
commencing  from  the  vicinity  of  Wddi  Jabrin  and  entering  the  Persian 
Gulf  between  Long.  51^  5(/  and  52°  20',  lat.  24*^.     In  some  parts  it  is  a  trea- 
cherous morass,  only  to  be  crossed  at  the  beaten  tracks,  and  it  is  said  that 
should  the  camel  miss  the  path,  he  becomes  engulphed  in  the  mud.     The 
Sabkheh,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony-  of  all  the  Sheikhs  and  best 
informed  persons  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  both  in  el- Jow  and  Mus- 
cat, including  His  Highness  Seyyid  Turki,  is  the  boundary  line  between 
Nejd  and  'Omin,  and  has  been  so  considered  from  time  immemorial.      The 
water-shed  of  el-Aarid  and  Yem^meh  appears  to  lie  S.  E.,  the  W4di  Hani- 
feh  and  all  other  Wddis  converging  towards  el-Randha,  where  they  unite 
in  the  Wddi  el-So^ba,  which  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  just  above  the 
Sabkheh  Matti,  probably  at  Khor  el-Dhoan.     The  Bedouins  in  the  great 
desert  rear  great  numbers  of  camels,  the  sale  of  which  constitutes  their 
chief  support.     The  Al  Morra  and  'Awamir  are  said  to  traverse  it   exten- 
sively, as  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  water,  which  can  be  obtained  of 
brackish  quality  in  places  by  digging.     Palms  and  other  large  trees  are  not 
met  with,  but  dwarf  acacias  and  herbaceous  vegetation,  suitable  for  camel 
fodder,  are  sufficiently  abundant.     Besides  two  species  of  gazelle  and  the 
oryx,  nimierous  ostriches  inhabit  the  more  northern  and  western  portions, 
and  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  which  eventually  find  their 
way  to  Mecca,  there  being  no  sale  for  them  in  'Om^.     There  is  said  to  be  a 
route  running  direct  S.  E.  from  Nejd  to  Mahra  that  takes  twenty-five  days. 
Water  is  procured  every  three  or  four  days,  and  is  carried  on  in  skins,  the 
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Bedouins  finding  their  way  without  difficulty ;  a  light  camel-load  of  dates 
and  flour  enabling  them  to  traverse  a  long  distance.  In  1870,  Sa'dd-bin- 
Jelowi  came  straight  across  the  great  desert  from  Nejrdn  to  Abiithabi  in 
fiftj-six  days,  travelling  leisurely,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  days  he  and  his 
followers  were  greatly  pressed  for  food,  their  store  having  become  ex- 
hausted. His  purpose  was  to  meet  Seyyid  'Az4n,  which  he  did  at  Burka,and 
then  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  against  el-Bereymi. 

South  of  Yemameh  and  three  days  from  el-Hasa  lies  the  fertile  and 
well-watered  valley  of  Jabiin,  whose  groves  of  date  palms  are  said  to  extend 
for  several  miles.  It  is  situate  entirely  in  the  desert,  and  does  not  form  part 
of  Nejd.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  flourishing  settlement,  but  it  subse- 
quently became  so  malarious  and  unhealthy,  that  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
away,  and  it  is  now  almost  entirely  destitute  of  permanent  residents.  The 
Arabs  claim  an  antiquity  of  800  years  for  it,  but  it  has  long  since  fallen  to 
ruin,  though  I  believe  the  fort  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  still 
standing.  It  is  also  said  that  after  heavy  floods  gold  coins  are  sometimes 
picked  up  by  tbe  Bedouins.  The  dates  belong  to  the  Al  Morra  and  Dow&- 
air  tribes,  who  visit  Jabrin  in  the  summer  to  collect  the  harvest,  which  is 
carried  for  sale  to  Nejd  and  el-Hasa.  It  is  also  extensively  resorted  to  by 
the  neighbouring  nomads  with  their  flocks  and  herds  for  the  sake  of  the 
luxuriant  pasturage. 

In  el-Bereymi  I  found  a  small  colony  of  Arab  gipsies,  Zaft  (i>))  or 
Zatut,  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  settled  and  I  have  since  had  further  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  these  people.  In  his  *  Alte  Greographie  Arabiens  '  Dr. 
Sprenger  has  identified  the  Za^t  with  the  Jats  of  India,  and  though,  as  he 
shows,  they  have  been  in  Arabia  upwards  of  1,000  years,  they  are  at  once 
distinguishable  from  the  Arabs  as  a  distinct  race.  They  are  taller  in  person 
and  more  swarthy,  and  they  have  that  cunning  and  shifty  look  stamped  on 
their  physiognomy  so  observable  in  the  gipsies  of  Europe.  The  Zatt  are 
spread  over  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  from  Muscat  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
are  very  numerous  in  'Oman.  Everywhere  they  maintain  themselves  as  a 
separate  class  and  do  not  intermix  by  marriage  with  strangers.  It  occurs 
sometimes,  I  believe,  that  an  Arab  takes  a  Zattiya  to  wife,  but  no  pure  Arab 
girl  would  be  given  to  a  Zaft*  though  daughters  of  Arabs  by  slave  mothers 
may  occasionally  be  obtained  by  them.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  race  is 
continued  to  some  extent  by  adoption  as  well  as  procreation,  as  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  a  prolific  people.  In  'Om4n,  besides  those  who  have  been  per- 
manently settled  in  the  country,  are  to  be  found  many  who  come  across 
from  Persia  and  Beldchistdn  in  search  of  employment  or  to  visit  their  kins- 
folk, but  their  stay  is  seldom  prolonged.  The  Arab  Zatt  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous clans  or  families,  for  which  they  have  adopted  Arab  nomenclature,  such 
as  Wilid  Matlab  (v'Ui^  ^h)y  Wilad  KabiiKJUj  ^^j),  WilM  Shaghraf  (ol/j 
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o>^),  Musand6  (^aL^),  Itarimal  (JUf^),  Haik  («J^),  'Ashon 
(c£ir^)»  ^'9  '^^  ^^^  ^^  which  is  in  a  state  of  clieatship  to  some  power- 
ful Arab  tribe,  generally  that  of  course  with  which  it  has  most  trading  con- 
nections. The  Zatt  all  profess  the  Musalmdn  religion,  but  no  doubt 
thej  retain  many  of  their  own  customs  and  usages.  The  levirate  law  ob- 
tains among  them,  but  should  there  be  no  brother,  the  nearest  male  relatiTe 
can  take  the  widow  to  wife.  They  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  Arabs  as 
an  inferior  race,  but  they  are  valued  for  the  useful  services  they  perform ; 
and  as  their  persons  and  property  are  always  respected,  they  usually  go 
about  unarmed.  In  Nejd,  I  hear,  the  Zaft  women  are  considered  to  be  very 
handsome  and  dance  publicly  for  money,  but  they  are  reputed  to  be  chaste 
and  moral ;  they  are  a  necessary  ingredient  at  private  festivities,  as  they  set 
ofP  the  assembly  by  their  beauty  and  the  x>arty  is  not  thought  complete 
without  them ;  they  are  consequently  also  more  sought  after  by  the  Arabs 
there  as  wives.  In  'Omdn  the  case  is  different.  The  'Omdni  women  are 
more  highly  endowed  by  nature  than  their  Nejd  sisters,  and  the  Zatt  are 
not  thought  so  favourably  of  by  comparison.  They  appear  to  lead  a  semi- 
nomadic  life,  and  move  about  from  village  to  village  with  their  families  and 
chattels,  working  as  occasion  requires,  but  a  few  families  may  be  found 
permanently  established  in  most  of  the  large  towns  and  settlements.  Their 
little  mat  hovels  are.  the  smallest  and  wretchedest  human  tenements  I  have 
-ever  seen,  being  merely  a  couple  of  mats  arranged  round  three  or  four  sticks 
tied  together  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  concern  not  usually  exceeding  4  or  5 
feet  in  height.  They  are  accomplished  handicraftsmen,  being  farriers,  smiths, 
tinkers,  carpenters,  weavers,  and  barbers.  They  manufacture  also  guns  and 
matchlocks ;  indeed  most  of  the  trades  and  manufactures  seem  to  be  in 
their  hands,  and  they  are  to  the  natives  of  the  interior  what  the  Banians 
and  other  Indians  are  at  the  sea-port  towns. 

The  Arabs  assert  that  the  Zaft  speak  among  themselves  in  a  dialect 
unintelligible  to  strangers,  and  they  call  this  '  Eattini'  or  '  Fdrsi' ;  but  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  original  tongue  of  the  2iatt  has  become  almost  entirely 
obliterated  through  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  and  that 
what  they  speak  among  themselves  is  a  jargon  or  gibberish  of  their  own 
particular  manufacture,  composed  of  a  corrupted  Arabic  mixed  with  the 
few  Jat  words  they  have  retained.  To  effect  this  they  have  invented  a 
simple  and  ingenious  system  by  which  they  are  able  to  transmute  any  word 
required  into  their  own  jargon  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  The  plan 
is  to  prefix  the  letter  m  and  to  suffix  an  additional  syllable  eek,  while 
lengthening  the  first  or  second  syllable  of  the  word  itself.  Thus  Bard 
(cold)  becomes  Mbardeek ;  Kamar  (moon),  Mk&mareek  ;  Ghol  (Jy^  snake), 
Mgholeek.  I  subjoin  a  few  words  that  appear  to  be  of  their  own  vocabu- 
lary, as  specimens : — Father — Bweieekee  ;  Mother — Mahiktee  j  Brother — 
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Manas ;  Son — Kasbklbhee  ;  Man — ^Fsejil ;  Woman — Fsejileh  ;  Slave— 
Daugeh  ;  Head — Kerr& ;  Body — Kerdish  ;  Bread — Kshajim  ;  Eice — Fid&- 
mah ;  Knife — Jerr&ha ;  Water — ^Tsammee ;  Donkey — Gyadoor ;  Go — ^Batils ; 
Child— Towatneek. 

The  Arabs  do  not  of  course  trouble  themselves  with  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  people,  but  have  a  traditionary  belief  that  they  immigra- 
ted to  Arabia  from  Persia  at  some  remote  period.  I  may  remark,  in 
conclusion,  that  resemblance  between  the  Zaff  and  the  GKpsies  of  Europe 
in  character,  appearance,  habits,  and  profession  (I  have  no  means  of  com- 
paring the  languages)  is  so  striking  and  complete,  that  the  hypothesiB 
of  their  identity  of  origin  must  be  regarded  as,  at  least,  highly  probable. 


A  JRoute  from  el-Bereymt  to  el-Hasa. 


Names  of  places. 


El-Dhafreh 

Khotesn 

Q-Ser&dil!? 


Bedd  el-Mo(owwa' 

BemuBah          •• 

Bedd  Jeraah 

Sabkheh  Hat^ 

El-8ala' 

Salwah 

EI'iGhodha 

El-Qemriir 

El-Tazaf 

£l-9asa 

From  El-^asa,  t.  e.,  I^efdf,  the  usual 
road  to  Nejd  is  followed. 
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The  Mo*allaqah  of  Z/ebid,  with  the  life  of  the  poet  as  given  in  the  Kitdh-ei- 

Aghdn^. — By  C.  J.  Ltall,  C.  S. 

KoTB.  It  18  pTOpoeed  to  publish  a  translatioii  of  the  soven  Mo*allaqAtf  or  "  Saspon- 
de&  poema"  of  tlie  Arabs,  together  with  a  rendering  into  English  of  the  notices  of  their 
ati£hoxB  contained  in.  the  famous  KitAh'd'AgMniy  or  "  Book  of  the  Songs  of  the  Arabs," 
by  Aba-1-Faraj  el-Is£ahini.  The  following  yersion  of  the  fouith  Mo^allaqahy  that  of 
Lebtd,  with  its  accompanying  notice,  is  here  printed  as  a  specimen  of  the  work. 

The  book  will  consist  of  four  parts :  I.  An  Introduction,  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Arabia  dnxing  the  century  before  the  Hijrah  to  which  the  poems  belong,  a 
brief  account  of  early  Arabian  poetry  generally,  some  information  regarding  the  modo 
in  which  the  poems  have  been  handed  down  and  the  early  rAwtt  or  traditionists  to 
whom  their  preservation  and  illustration  are  due,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
bistorifal  data  afforded  by  the  KiM-eUAgMni  reg^arding  the  lives  of  their  authors. 
n.  Translationfl  from  the  KAmil-^Utaw&rikh  of  Ibn-cl-Ath$r  and  the  Kitab-el-AgMni^ 
giving  the  history  of  the  Wars  of  Basus  and  DAl^.  III.  Notices  of  each  of  the  seven 
poets  (except  Tarafeh,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  work)  translated  from  the  Kitdb' 
et-AfhinU  The  account  of  Tarafeh  will  be  filled  in  from  extracts  from  Ibn  Quteybeh 
and  others  supplied  by  Reisko's  edition  of  his  Mo^allaqah,  lY.  Following  each 
notice,  a  translation  of  the  poet's  Mo^ailagah  in  English  prose,  line  for  line  with  the 
oxiginaL  Farts  II,  TIT,  and  lY  will  be  illustrated  where  necessary  by  notes  append- 
ed. 

The  renderings  of  the  poems  will  be  taken  from  the  text  of  Arnold  (Leipzig  1850), 
tiiote  of  the  Kitab-^l-AgMnl  from  the  Biil&q  edition  (in  20  volumes)  of  that  work,  and 
those  of  passages  from  the  K&tnil  from  Tomberg's  edition. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  accurate  translation  of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  poems  of 
the  Arab  race — ^poems  which  have  for  ages  been  regarded  with  the  highest  admiration  as 
models  of  style  and  composition,  and  which  undoubtedly  present  a  fresh  and  faithful 
poiindture  of  the  people  among  whom  they  appeared — illustrated  by  the  oldest 
tnd  most  trustworthy  traditions  regarding  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
oomposed  and  the  valiant  stock  to  which  their  authors  belonged,  will  not  be  found 
nnaooeptable. 

The  system  of  tremsHteration  applied  to  Arabic  words  when  they  occur  in  Persian 
and  Hindnstani  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  though  well  suited  for 
the  purpoees  of  those  languages,  is  not  appropriate  when  the  object  is  to  represent  in 
£n^iflh  Arabic  words  as  uttered  by  Arabs.  In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  a  sys- 
tem has  been  followed  which  is  believed  to  agree  closely  with  the  best  standard  of  pro- 
nondation  current  in  Arabia ;  it  is  mainly  that  adopted  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Lane  in  his 
great  Arabic-English  Lexicon,  the  only  differences  being  that  among  the  consonants 
^  u  represented  by  the  old-English  B  (with  which  it  exactly  agrees),  Jd  by  B  (to  mark 

clearly  its  relation  to  ^  p),  ^  by  Q,  hemzehby  * ,  and  a  by  * ,  and  in  rendering  tho 

vowels  the  circumflez  instead  of  the  acute  accent  has  been  used  to  indicate  length,  and 
I  and  6  substituted  for  ee  and  oo.  In  the  use  of  the  im&lek  of  tho  Fethah  (giving  the 
vowel  a  the  tf-sound)  and  the  Dammeh  (change  of  tf  to  o)  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.'  Lane  in  his  paper  at  pp.  171 — 
186  of  the  4Ui  volume  of  the  Zeitwhrift  d«r  Dwtaehm  MorgmUindischen  GneUicAi^, 
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Lebid. 

(Kit&b-el-Agh&ni  XIV.  pp.  93—102.) 

Lebid  was  the  son  of  Eabi'ah  son  of  Mdlik  son  of  Ja^far  son  of  KilAb 
son  of  Eabi'ah  son  of  'Amir  son  of  Sa'^a'ah  son  of  Mo'awiyeb  son  of  Bekr 
son  of  Haw&zin  son  of  Man^ur  son  of  'Ikrimeh  son  of  Kha^afeh  son  of  Qejs 
son  of  'Eylin  son  of  MuijLar.  His  father  was  called  Mabi^at'el-mo'tarrin 
{"  a  Spring  to  those  who  came  to  ask  for  his  bounty*')  on  account  of  his 
liberality  and  generosity  :  he  was  slain  by  the  Benu  Lebid  in  the  war  which 
befell  between  them  and  their  tribe  and  his  people.  His  uncle  was  Abu 
NizsLr  'Amir  ibn  Malik  Muld^ib-el-Asinneh  Q*  the  player  with  lances"),  a 
name  which  he  gained  from  the  verse  of  Aus  son  of  Hojr — 
"  *Amir  played  gaily  with  the  points  of  the  spears, 

And  the  fortune  of  the  whole  host  betook  itself  thereto.*" 

The  mother  of  Lebid  was  TS.mireh  daughter  of  Zinba'  of  'Abs,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  JeSlmeh  the  son  of  Kaw^ah.*  Lebid  was  one  of  the 
poets  who  are  counted  as  .belonging  to  the  Ignorance,  and  also  a  mukhad- 
rim,  or  one  who  attained  to  the  days  of  el- Islam  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  of  poets  who  composed  faultless  verses,  of  good  knights,  of  reciters 
of  the  Qur'&n,  and  of  those  who  attained  to  long  life  :  it  is  said  that  he  lived 
a  hundred  and  forty-five  years. 

A^med  ibn  'Abd-el-'Aziz  eUJauhari  states  in  his  traditions  respecting 
Lebid*s  life,  on  the  authority  of  'Omar  ibn  Shebbeh,  who  heard  it  from 
'Abd-allah  ibn  Mohammed  ibn  Hakim,  and  it  is  also  asserted  by  el- Hasan 
ibn  *Ali,  who  was  told  by  Ibn  Mahraweyh,  who  heard  it  from  'Abd-all&h  ibn 
Abi  Sa'd,  who  heard  it  from  'Alt  ibn  e^-Sabb&l^  who  heard  it  from  Ibn  el- 
Kelbi,  and  also  from  'Alt  ibn  el-Musawwar,  who  had  it  from  el-A^ma'i,  and 
also  from  el-Meda'ind  and  other  men  whom  he  mentions,  among  whom  are 
Abu-1-Yaq5ftn,  Ibn  Da'b,  Ibn  Ja'dlyeh,  and  el-Waqqfi?!, — ^that  Lebid  son 
of  Eabi'ah  came  to  the  Prophet  of  God  (may  God  bless  him  and  grant  him 
peace !)  with  a  deputation  from  the  Beni^  Kilab  after  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Arbed  and  'Amir  ibn  ef-Tuf eyl :  that  he  then  professed  el-Isl4m,  and, 
separating  himself  from  his  tribe,  became  a  companion  of  the  Prophet,* 
and  was  a  sincere  believer ;  that  he  afterwards  settled  in  el-KMeh  in  the 
days  of  'Omar  ibn  el-Khattab  (may  God  be  satisfied  of  him !),  and  abode 
there  until  his  death  towards  the  end  of  the  Khalifeh-ship  of  Mo'&wiyeh. 
His  life  reached  to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  of  which  he  lived  ninety 
in  the  Ignorance  and  the  rest  under 'el- Islam. 

*Omar  ibn  Shebbeh  says  in  his  traditions,  and  I  was  also  told  by  *Abd- 
allah  ibn  Mol^mmed  ibn  Hakim,  that  Lebid  said,  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  and  seven-*- 
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"  Mj  soul  stood  and  plamed  to  me  with  bitter  weeping — 

*  I  have  borne  thee  now  seven  jears  over  the  three- score  and  ten'. 
"  I  said — ^  and  if  thou  wilt  add  but  three  thou  wilt  reach  the  goal  of 

thy  hope, 
for  in  but  three  years  more  the  fourscore  will  be  filled.'  " 
And  when  he  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  he  said — 

"  Now  that  I  have  overpassed  my  space  by  twenty*  years 

I  stand  with  shoulders  bared  to  meet  the  stroke  of  Fate." 
And  when  he  lived  to  a  hundred  and  ten,  he  said — 

'*  Is  there  no  life  left  for  a  man  after  that  he  has  lived 
a  hundred  years,  and  after  that  yet  ten  years  more  P" 
And  when  he  lived  still  longer,  he  said — 

"  Verily  I  am  a- weary  of  life  and  its  length 

and  of  hearing  men  ask — *  how  goes  Lebid  P* 
Men  are  overborne,  but  he  stands  still  unconquered, 

by  Time,  the  long,  the  everlasting  dreary  length ! 
I  see  the  day  come  upon  me  and  the  night, 

and  each  of  them  after  its  passing  returns  again : 
Each  day  as  it  comes  is  like  the  day  I  met  before — 

it  wanes  not — I  grow  feeble — ^it  but  grows  in  strength." 
Mohammed  ibn  el- Hasan  ibn  Dureyd  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
told  by  Abu  H&mid  es-Sijistdni,  who  said  that  he  had  heard  it  from  el- 
A^ma'i,  that  'Amir  ibn  Malik  MuH'ib-el-Asinneh,  whose  by-name  was  Abu-1 
Bera',  repaired  with  a  company  of  the  Ben^  Ja'far,  among  whom  were  Lebid 
son  of  Babi'ah,  Milik  son  of  Ja'far,  and  'Amir  son  of  Malik  Lebid's  uncle,* 
to  the  Court  of  en-No*man.  And  they  found  with  the  King  er-Eabi'  ibn  ZiyM 
of  'Abs,  whose  mother  was  Fa^meh  daughter  of  el-Khurshub.  Er-Rabl^ 
was  one  of  en-No'man's  boon  <!ompanions,  as  was  also  a  certain  merchant  of 
Byria  whose  name  was  Zarajihi'  son  of  Naufil ;  the  King  had  dealings  with 
him  in  his  trade,  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  abundance 
of  jest  and  anecdote,  delighted  to  make  him  merry.  Accordingly,  whenever 
en-No'mAn  desired  to  have  a  drinking  party  in  private,  he  would  send  for 
the  Syrian,  and  en-Ni^asi,  a  physician  who  was  in  his  service,  and  er-Rabi* 
son  of  Ziyad,  and  they  formed  his  company.  And  when  the  Ja'f aris  reach- 
ed el-Hireh,  they  came  before  en-No*man  to  present  their  petitions  ;  and 
as  often  as  they  went  forth  from  his  presence,  er-Babi'  who  remained  alone 
with  him  used  to  abuse  them  to  him  and  mention  all  their  bad  qualities  : 
for  the  BenA  Ja'far  were  enemies  of  the  tribe  of  'Abs.'  And  he  did  not 
cease  backbiting  them  to  en-No'man  until  he  made  him  ill-disposed  towards 
them.  And  one  day  when  the  Ja'faris  came  before  him,  the  King  treated 
them  with  harshness,  although  he  had  formerly  received  them  with  honour 
and  seated  them  near  himself ;  and  they  left  his  presence  in  wrath.     Now 
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Lebid  had  been  left  behind  to  guard  their  goods  and  to  take  out  their  camels 
every  morning  to  graze  ;  and  he  came  to  them  one  night  when  they  were 
talking  of  what  er-Rabi^  had  done,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter ; 
bat  they  refused  to  tell  him.  Then  he  said  "  By  God !  I  will  not  guard 
aught  of  your  goods  or  take  out  a  camel  of  yours  to  pasture,  except  ye  tell 
me  the  whole  matter."  (And  it  must  here  be  told  that  the  mother  of  Lebld 
was  an  orphan  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  protection  of  cr-RabiQ. 
They  said  **  Thy  mother's  brother  has  slandered  us  to  the  King  and  turned 
away  his  face  from  us."  Then  said  Lebld — "  Can  ye  arrange  so  that  he 
and  I  shall  be  brought  face  to  face  ?  I  will  withhold  him  from  further 
mischief  by  a  speech  that  shall  bite  and  sting  him°  :  en-No'm&n  shall  never 
have  any  regard  for  him  again."  "  Hast  thou  anything  to  say  to  him  ?*' 
they  asked.  "  Yes,"  said  Lebid.  "  Come,  we  will  try  thee,"  said  they, 
"  Satirize  this  herb."  Now  there  was  in  front  of  them  a  plant  with  slender 
shoots  and  few  leaves,  growing  close  to  the  ground,  of  the  kind  called  et' 
teribeh,*  So  Lebid  began*** : — "  This  teribeh,  which  is  neither  fit  for  making 
a  good  fire,  nor  for  nourishing  a  house,  nor  does  it  delight  its  neighbour — 
its  sticks  are  mean,  its  leaves  withered,  its  advantage  little — ^the  most  evil 
of  herbs  for  pasture,  the  poorest  of  them  in  leafage,  the  hardest  of  them 
to  pull  up — its  country  is  far  away,  he  that  eats  of  it  is  a-hungered,  he  that 
lives  thereon  is  a  contented  soul !  Set  me  face  to  face  with  the  brother  of 
*Abs — I  will  drive  him  away  from  you  in  disgrace — I  will  leave  him  over- 
whelmed with  confusion."  They  said  "  We  will  wait  till  the  morning 
before  giving  thee  our  decision."  And  *Amir  said  to  them — "  Watch  this 
boy  of  yours"  (meaning  Lebid)  :  "  if  ye  see  him  sleeping,  he  is  not  fit  to 
undertake  the  contest  with  er-Eabi' :  he  speaks  only  what  comes  to  his 
tongue ;  but  if  ye  find  that  he  watches  the  whole  night,  then  he  is  the  man 
to  do  the  deed."  And  they  watched  him,  and  found  him  mounted  on  one  of 
the  camel-saddles,  with  his  teeth  clenched  on  the  pummel  of  it ;  and  so  he 
remained  till  dawn.  And  they  said  "  Thou  art  the  man  for  the  enterprize  !'" 
Then  they  took  him  and  shaved  his  head,  leaving  only  his  top-knot/*  -and 
clad  him  in  a  kulleh^^  And  he  went  forth  with  them,  and  they  took  him 
before  en-No*mAn.  And  they  found  him  eating  his  morning  meal  in  the 
company  of  er-Rabl*  ibn  Ziyad  :  the  two  were  eating  together,  and  no  third 
person  was  with  them.  And  the  palace  and  court  were  filled  with  deputa- 
tions from  different  tribes.  And  when  en-No*man  had  done  his  meal,  he 
gave  permission  to  the  Ja*f aris  to  enter  :  and  they  went  in  ;  and  when  their 
affair  came  on  for  hearing,  they  set  forth  the  requests  for  which  they  had 
come.     And  er-Rabi*  interrupted  their  speech.     Then  Lebid  said — 

"  Shall  my  head  be  driven  hither  and  thither  every  day  ? 

Many  the  battle  that  is  better  than  quietness  ! 

We  are  the  children  of  the  Mother  of  the  Four, 

Our  swords  are  keen,  our  platters  ever  full : 
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We  are  the  best  of  'Amir  son  of  Sa'^a'ah — 
Cleayers  of  skulls  in  the  midst  of  the  battle-din : 
We  giye  to  eat  to  all  men  from  our  brimming  bowls 

—  Stay !  Gk>d  keep  thee  from  cursing  !  eat  not  with  him  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •   »    *• 

En-No'man  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  food  that  was  before  him,  and 
■aid,  "  Bj  Qod !  boy — ^thou  hast  disgusted  me  with  mj  meat :  I  never  felt 
for  it  the  loathing  that  I  feel  to-day  !"  Then  er-Eabl'  started  forward, 
and  said,  ^  He  lies,  by  God  !  the  son  of  an  unchaste  woman  !  verily  I  did 
with  his  mother  thus  and  thus  !*'  And  Lebid  said  to  him — ^  Such  an  one 
as  thou  did  as  thou  sayest  with  a  nurseling  of  his  house,  his  own  near  kins- 
woman !  Nay,  my  niother  was  of  those  women  who  do  not  the  things  thou 
sayest."  And  en-No*m^  satisfied  the  requests  of  the  Ja'faris  at  once  and 
dismissed  them.  And  er-Babi'  son  of  Ziyad  inmiediately  went  to  his  house. 
And  en-No'man  sent  to  him  double  of  what  it  was  his  custom  to  give  him, 
and  bade  him  depart  to  his  people.  And  er-Babi'  wrote'^  to  him  saying — 
**  I  know  that  what  Lebld  said  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  thy  heart ; 
and  I  will  not  cease  entreating  thee  until  thou  send  one  to  strip  me  and 
proclaim  to  those  about  thee  that  I  am  not  as  he  said.*'  But  the  king 
replied  to  him — "  Nay,  thou  canst  do  nothing  now  to  shield  thyself  from 
what  was  said  of  Lebid,  nor  canst  thou  recall  again  that  with  which  men's 
tongues  are  busy.  Go  and  join  thyself  to  thy  people."  And  er-Rabi'  de- 
parted to  his  people,  and  sent  from  among  them  the  following  verses  to 
en-No*min — 
"HI  have  driven  away  my  camels,  verily  I  have  a  spacious  place  of  plenty 

— ^there  is  no  place  of  plenty  like  it  in  breadth  and  length : 
A  place  where,  if  all  Lakhm  were  to  come  down  thereon, 

they  would  not  match  with  their  wealth  one  feather  of  Semwil. 
The  she-camels  vrith  their  young  ones  graze  on  the  juicy  herbage  there^ 

though  it  be  not  like  your  pastures  of  salt  and  honey. 
Stay  thou  in  thy  land  alone,  and  recline  now  that  I  am  gone 

now  with  en-Nitasi  and  now  with  Naufil's  son."^ 
And  en-No'man  answered  him  in  these  words — 

**  Hasten  with  thy  camel- saddle  whithersoever  thou  wilt,  so  that  it  be  away 

from  me, 

but  lengthen  not  speech  upon  me,  and  leave  thy  vain  discourse. 
I  have  been  told  a  thing  that  I  shall  never  forget, 

w^ile  Egypt  lies  by  the  side  of  Syria  and  the  Nile. 
And  what  boots  thy  defence  of  thee  against  it,  now  that  it  has  been  borne 
I  abroad 
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by  the  swift  riding-oamels  through  the  ragged  plains  of  Semwil  ? 
The  thing  has  been  said,  be  it  true  or  be  it  a  lie, 

and  what  shall  excuse  thee  from  a  thing  that  has  once  been  said  ? 
Betake  thyself  where  thou  findest  the  land  so  broad  and  wide, 

and  feast  thine  eyes  thereon  in  all  its  breadth  and  length !"  ** 
And  it  is  said  that  Lebid  also  satirized  er-Babi'  in  the  following  verses, 
which  some  however  allege  to  be  spurious — ^** 

"  O  Rabi* — ^let  not  any  one  bring  thee  before  me 
And  ask  me  of  thy  faults  and  thy  true  nature 
Or  enquire  what  man  thou  art  and  what  thou  wast ! 
For  thou,  when  the  battle-press  girds  thee  round,  art  like 
Naught  but  a  thing  which  hindrances  constrain ; 
Yerily  thou  sippest  naught  but  a  sip  and  tastest  it ; 
If  he  that  withstands  thy  flight  but  feel  thee,  surely 
He  will  End  thee  even  lighter  than  himself  ,■ 
Verily  thou  art  an  old  traitor,  a  hypocrite, 
A  manifest  villain  that  returns  to  his  villainy  again  and  again." 
Lebid  used  to  compose  poems,  but  forbade  them  to  be   published  until 
he  composed  his  Mo^allaqah  ;  and  what  had  been  done  by  er-Rabi'  son  of 
Ziylld  and  Hamzeh  son  of  Pamarah  and  the  other  chiefs  who  formed  their 
company  having  been  mentioned,  Lebid  said  to  his  people  "  Publish  now 
my  poems." 

I  quote  from  the  book  handed  down  by  Abu-l-^akem  :  he  says — ^^  I 
was  told  by  el-'Al&  son  of  'Abdall&h  el-Muwaqqa'  that  Lebid  was  once 
present  among  a  company  of  persons  who  were  telling  tales  by  night  in  the 
house  of  el-Welid  son  of  *Oqbeh,"  who  was  governor  of  el-Kufeh.  And 
el-Welid  asked  Lebid  of  what  passed  between  him  and  er-Babi'  son  of 
Ziy&d  before  en-No'm&n.  Lebid  replied,  '  That  befell  in  the  days  of  the 
Ignorance  :  but  now  God  has  brought  to  us  el-IslAm.'  And  el-Welid  said, 
'  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  me.'  And  when  an  Amir  used  this  form  of 
asking,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  obey  him ;  so  Lebid  began  to  tell 
the  tale.  And  a  certain  nmn  of  Ghani^^  who  bore  a  grudge  against  him 
gaid — *  We  were  not  informed  of  this.'  '  Doubtless,  son  of  my  brother,' 
said  Lebid,  '  thy  father  could  not  come  by  the  knowledge  of  things  like  this : 
he  was  not  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  witness  them,  that  he  should  tell 
thee  of  them.'  " 

My  uncle  told  me  that  he  had  been  informed  by  el-EIirani,  who  heard 
it  from  el-'Omari,  who  was  told  by  el-Heythem,  who  learned  it  from  el- 
'Ayyash,  who  was  told  by  MoJ^^mmed  ibn  el-Munteshar,  that  Lebid  was 
never  heard  to  boast  of  his  former  state  after  he  became  a  Muslim  except 
one  day,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  a  courtyard  belonging  to  Ghan).  He 
was  lying  on  his  back,  having  wrapped  himseL£  in  his  mantle^  when  there 
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approached  him  a  joung  man  of  Ghan!  who  said — *'  May  God  bring  evil 

apon  Tuf eyl  for  that  he  said** — 

'  May  God  reqnite  Jaf  ar  for  what  they  did  to  us  when  our  sandals 

made  us  of  those  who  tread  the  earth  and  slipped  so  that  we  fell ! 
They  refused  to  be  weary  of  us  :  and  verily  if  our  mother 

bad  met  from  us  that  which  they  met,  she  would  have  been  a- weary  I 
The  lord  of  abundant  wealth  and  every  afflicted  one — 

in  the  chambers  of  their  house  they  were  warmed  and  sheltered : 
They  said  **  Hasten  in  hither,  until  ye  can  see  your  ways 

when  the  darkness  is  folded  away  by  the  dawning  of  the  day."  ' 
Would  that  I  knew  what  good  he  met  at  the  hands  of  the  Benii  Ja'far, 
that  he  should  say  this  of  them*' !  And  Lebld  drew  aside  the  mantle  from 
his  face  and  said — ^  Son  of  my  brother  !  the  men  that  thou  knowest  belong 
to  a  time  when  a  Police  has  been  established,  when  men  call  on  one  another 
for  help  and  receive  it :  when  a  House  of  public  provision  has  been  set  up 
whence  the  servant  goes  forth  with  a  wallet  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  a  Pub- 
lie  Treasury  firom  which  every  Muslim  receives  his  stipend  ;  but  if  thou 
hadst  known  Tuf  eyl  on  the  day  when  he  said  this,  thou  wouldst  not  have 
reviled  him.'*  Then  he  lay  down  again  on  his  back,  saying,  *'  I  ask  pardon 
from  God  I"  and  he  continued  to  repeat  these  words  until  he  arose  from 
rest. 

Isroa'U  ibn  TClnus  informed  me  that  he  had  been  told  by  'Omar  ibn 
Shebbeh,  who  heard  it  from  Mol^mmed  ibn  Haktm,  who  had  it  from  Kh&- 
lid  ibn  Said,  that  Lebld  one  day  in  el-KMeh  passed  by  a  place  where  a 
company  of  the  Benii  Nahl  were  sitting  :  and  he  was  supporting  himself  by 
a  hooked  staff.  And  they  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  him  who  was  the  best 
poet  of  the  Arabs.  He  replied—"  The  Wandering  King,  the  Man  of  the 
Ulcers."  And  the  messenger  returned  and  told  them,  and  said  "  This  is 
Imra'  el-Qeys."  Then  he  returned  again  and  asked  him  "  Who  next  ?'* 
He  answered  "  The  Boy  of  the  Benii  Bekr  that  was  slain."  And  he  came 
back  and  told  them,  and  said  '*  This  is  Taraf  eh."  Then  he  returned  a  second 
time  and  asked  **  Who  next  ?"  Lebid  answered — ^**  Next  after  these  is  the 
Man  of  the  Hooked  Staff,"  meaning  himself.  This  story  is  differently 
told  by  Ahmed  ibn  'Abdallah  ibn  'Amm^r,  who  says  that  it  was  related  to 
him  by  Ya'qAb  eth-Thaqafl,  Ibn  *Ayyash,  and  Mis*ar  ibn  KidAm,  all  of  whom 
heard  it  from  *Abd.el-Melik  ibn  'Omar,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  been  told 
it  by  the  very  person  who  was  sent  to  Lebld  by  the  men  who  were  called  ''  The 
noble  reciters  of  the  Qur'4n — el-qurrd'  el^ashrdf**  (El-Heythem  says  that 
he  asked  Ibn  'Ayy&sh  who  were  "  tbe  noble  reciters  of  the  Qur'an,"  and 
that  he  replied  that  they  were  Suleym&n  son  of  Sarad  el-Khuz&'i,  el- 
Musayyab  son  of  Nejbeh  el-Fez&ri,  Kh&Ud  son  of  'Oifufah  ez-Zului,  Mes- 
r&q   son   of  el-Ajda'  el-Hamdin!,  and  Hani'   son  of  'Orweh  el-Mur^i.) 
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Lebtd  was  then  in  the  mosque,  haying  in  his  hand  a  hooked  stick ;  "  and  I 
said  to  him"  (says  the  messenger)  "  *  O  Abu  'Aqil !  thy  brothers  send  thee 
greeting  and  ask  thee  to  tell  them  who  is  the  best  poet  of  the  Arabs.'  He 
answered — *  The  Wandering  King,  the  Man  of  the  Ulcers.'  And  they  sent 
me  back  to  him  to  ask  who  was  the  Man  of  the  Ulcers :  he  replied  '  Imra'  el- 
Qeys.'  Then  they  sent  me  again  to  him  to  ask  *  Who  next  ?'  He  answered 
*  The  Boy  of  Eighteen"*  Years.'  They  bade  me  ask  him  whom  he  meant : 
he  replied  '  Tarafeh.*  Then  they  sent  me  a  third  time  to  ask — ^'And  who 
then  ?'  he  said — *  The  Man  of  the  Hooked  StafE,  where  he  says — 

"  Verily  fear  of  our  Lord  is  the  best  of  spoils  : 
— it  is  by  God's  leave  that  I  go  late  or  soon ; 

I  give  praise  to  God — He  has  no  like  : 

in  His  hand  is  all  good  :  what  He  wills  He  does. 

Whom  He  leads  in  the  paths  of  good  is  guided  aright 

with  a  quiet  heart  :  whom  He  wills  He  leads  astray."  ' 
meaning  himself :  then  he  said  '  I  ask  pardon  of  God  !'  " 

Ahmed  ibn  'Abd-el-'Aziz  [el- Jauharl]  informed  me  that  'Omar  ibn 
Shebbeh  had  told  him  that  he  had  heard  from  Abu  'Obeydeh  that  Lebid 
composed  only  one  verse  after  he  became  a  Muslim,  namely  : — 

''  Praise  be  to  God  that  my  end  came  not  to  me 
until  I  clad  myself  in  the  robe  of  el-Islam." 
The  same  Al^P^ed  states  that  he  was  told  by  his  uncle,  who  heard  it 
from  Moljiammed  ibn  'Abbad  ibn  Hablb  el-Muhellebi,  who  was  told  by 
Na$r  ibn  Ba'b,  who  had  it  from  Daiid  son  of  Abu  Hind,  who  learned  it 
from  esh-Sha'bi,  that  'Omar  ibn  el-EIhattab  wrote  to  el-Mughtreh  son  of 
Sho'beh,^  who  was  governor  of  el-Kufeh,  bidding  him  cause  the  poets  of 
his  government  to  recite  before  him  the  poems  they  had  composed  under 
el-Isl&m.  And  he  sent  for  el-Aghleb  the  Hdjiz,  el-'Ijli,  and  said  to  him 
"  Becite  to  me  thy  verses."  And  he  answered — 

"  Dost  thou  wish  for  an  epigram  or  an  ode  ? 

Verily  thy  request  is  easy  to  satisfy  at  once  !" 
Then  he  sent  for  Lebid  and  bade  him  recite.  And  Lebid  said — "  Dost 
thou  desire  aught  of  what  has  been  wrapped  in  forgetfulness  ?" — ^meaning 
his  verses  of  the  days  of  the  Ignorance.  **  No,"  said  el-Mughireh,  "  recite 
^o  me  that  which  thou  hast  composed  under  el-Isl&m."  And  Lebid  left 
him,  and  went  and  wrote  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  Chapter  of  the  Cow,** 
and  returning  with  it  said — "  6(od  has  given  me  this  in  exchange  for  poesy 
since  I  became  a  Muslim."  And  el-Mugh!reh  wrote  all  this  to  'Omar ;  and 
the  Khalifeh  diminished  the  stipend  of  el-Aghleb  by  five  hundred  pieces  of 
silver,  and  added  them  to  that  of  Lebid,  which  thus  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dirhems.  And  el-Aghleb  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Believers,  saying — "  Dost  thou  diminish  my  allowance  because  I  obeyed 
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thee?'*  And  'Omar  returned  to  him  the  five  hiindred  dirhems,  but  left 
the  stipend  of  Lebid  at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  Abik  Zejd  rektes 
that  Mo'awiyeh  when  he  became  Khalifeh  desired  to  retrench  the  odd  five 
hundred  from  the  allowance  :  for  he  said — "  The  two  posts'*  (meaning  the 
two  thousands)  "  are  well  enough  :  but  what  need  is  there  for  the  cross- 
piece  ?**  (meaning  the  five  hundred) .  And  Lebid  replied  to  him — "  I  am  but 
an  owl**  of  t«-daj  or  to-morrow :  return  to  me  the  name  of  it :  for  perchance 
I  shall  never  touch  the  thing  itself,  and  thou  wilt  save  both  the  cross-piece 
and  the  two  posts.*'  And  Mo'^wiyeh*8  heart  was  touched,  and  he  left  him 
his  stipend  undiminished  ;  but  Lebid  died  before  he  could  receive  it. 

'Omar  ibn  Shebbeh  relates  in  the  traditions  which  he  gathered  from 
'AbdaMh  ibn  Mohammed  ibn  Hakim,  and  I  have  been  told  bj  Ibrahim  ibn 
Ajjub,  who  had  it  from  'Abdallah  ibn  Muslim,  that  Lebid  was  one  of  the 
most  generous  of  the  Arabs ;  he  had  sworn  in  the  days  of  the  Ignorance 
that  the  East  wind  should  never  blow  without  his  giving  a  feast  to  the  poor. 
And  he  had  two  great  bowls  which  he  used  to  fill  with  meat  morning  and 
evening  at  the  place  of  prayer  of  his  people,  and  feed  men  out  of  them. 
And  one  day  the  East  wind  blew  when  el-Welid  son  of  *Oqbeh*'  was 
governor  of  el-Kufeh.  And  el-Welid  mounted  the  pulpit  and  pronounced 
the  Khutheh  before  the  people ;  then  he  said — "  Your  brother  Lebid  son  of 
Babi'ah  made  a  vow  in  the  days  of  the  Ignorance  that  whenever  the  East 
wind  blew  he  would  feed  those  in  need.  Now  this  is  one  of  the  days  of  its 
blowing  :  help  him  therefore.  As  for  me,  I  will  set  you  the  example." 
Then  be  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  sent  to  Lebid  a  hundred  young 
she-camels,  and  wrote  to  him  these  verses — ^* 

"  I  see  the  butcher  sharpening  his  two  knives 

when  the  breezes  of  AbA  *Aq!l  are  blowing  : 
High-nosed  is  he,  high-headed,  a  man  of  'Amir — 

long  are  his  arms  even  as  a  polished  blade. 
The  son  of  the  Ja'fari  fulfilled  his  oaths, 

in  spite  of  infirmities  and  slender  store, 
By  slaughtering  large-humped  camels  when  there  swept  by 

the  skirts  of  the  East  wind  blowing  at  eventide." 
When  Lebid  received  these  verses,  he   said  to  his  daughter — "  Answer 
him :  for  by  my  life !  I  have  Kved  a  long  time,  and  am  too  weary  to  reply  to 
a  poet."     So  his  daughter  composed  these  lines — " 

"  When  there  blow  the  breezes  of  Ab<i  *Aqil 

at  their  blowing  we  call  for  help  to  el-Welid  ; 
High-nosed  is  he,  keen-hearted,  of  'Abd-Shems's  Une  : 

he  has  holpen  in  his  generosity  Lebid 
By  the  gift  of  camels  like  hills,  as  though  a  company 

of  the  sons  of  Ham  were  riding  on  their  backs. 
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O  Ab^  Wahb,  may  €k>d  requite  thee  with  good  ! 

we  have  slaughtered  them  :  now  give  us  to  eat  the  theAd  ! 
Renew  thy  gifts !  yerilj  the  generous  man  gives  again  and  again, 
and  mj  assurance  is  that  thou  wilt  certainly  give  again." 
And  Lebid  said  to  her — "  Thou  wouldst  have   done   very  well   indeed  if 
thou  hadst  only  not  asked  him  to  give  thee  more  to  eat.*'    6he  said — *'  Nay, 
but   kings  never  coimt  it  a  shame  that  men  should  ask  of  them."     He  an- 
swered— "  Verily,  O  my  little  daughter,  in  this  thou  art  most  of  all  a  poet !" 
Ahmed  ibn  'Abd-el-*Aziz  informed  me  that  he  had  been  told  by  'Omar 
ibn  Shebbeh,  who  heard  it  from  Mohammed  ibn  'Imr&n  e<jl-P&bbt,   who  was 
told  by  el-Qasim  ibn  Ta%,  who  had  it  from  el-Mufacjidal  e^-Pabbi,  that 
el-Farezdaq"^  one  day  chanced  to  pass  by  the  mosque  of  the  Ben^  Uqey^ir, 
where  there  was  a  man  who  was  reciting  some  verses  of  Lebid's  among  which 
was  the  following — 

''  The  torrents  have  scored  afresh  the  traces  of  the  tents,  as  though 
they  were  lines  of  writing  in  a  book  which  the  pens  make  new 

again.'' 

And  el-Farezdaq  prostrated  himself.  And  they  asked  him — "  What  is 
this,  O  Abd  FirAs  ?"  he  answered,  "  Te  know  the  prostration  which  is  the 
due  of  the  Qur'an,  and  I  know  the  prostration  which  is  the  due  of  song." 

Isma'il  ibn  Yiinus  the  Shi'i  states  that  he  heard  from  'Omar  ibn  Sheb- 
beh,  who  had  it  from  Ibn-el-Bawwab,  that  the  Elhalifeh  el-Mo'ta^im"*  one 
day  was  sitting  at  a  wine-party,  when  one  of  the  singers  sang — 

'<  The  sons  of  el-'Abb4s  know  not  how  to  say  no  : 

Yes  rises  lightly  to  their  tongues  ; 
Their  mildness  adds  lostre  to  their  noble  strain — 

thus  is  mildness  the  ornament  of  generosity." 

El-Mo'tafim  said — "I  do  not  know  these  verses — whose  are  they?*' 
They  said  "  Lebid*s.*'  "  Why,**  said  the  Khalifeh,  "  what  had  Lebid  to  do 
with  the  sons  of  eU' Abbas  ?*'     The  singer  replied — "  What  Lebid  said  was — 

'  The  sons  of  er-Bayy^  know  not  how  to  say  no.' 
It  is  I  that  put  el-'Abb^  in  place  of  er-Bayyan.**     And  el-Mo'ta§im  praised 
and  rewarded  him.     Then  the  Elhalif eh,  who  had  a  gpreat  admiration  for  the 
poems  of  Lebid,  said — "  Who  among  you  can  recite  his  poem  beginning — 

*  We  wither  away  :  but  they  wane  not,  the  stars  that  rise  on  high'  ?'* 
And  one  of  those  that  sat  with  him  said  ^'  I.**     He  said  ''  Eecite  it  to  me.*' 
And  he  began — *^ 

<'  We  wither  away :  but  they  wane  not,  the  stars  that  rise  on  high, 
and  the  hills  endure,  and  the  mighty  towers,  though  we  be  gone. 

I  dwelt  under  the  shade  of  a  house  that  all  men  sought, 
and  there  has  left  me  in  Arbed  a  neighbour  that  helped  me  well.** 
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And  el-MoHa^im  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  invoked  Gk>d'8  mercy 
upon  el-Mam4n — ^*  For  such  a  brother,"  said  he,  '*  was  he  to  me."  Then 
he  went  on,  reciting  the  rest  of  the  poem  himself — 

"  Nay,  wail  not,  if  the  Days  have  sundered  him  from  me — 

One  day  the  stroke  of  Time  shall  fall  upon  all  of  us  ! 
The  race  of  men  is  nought  else  than  a  tent-place  and  its  folk — 

the  day  that  they  leave  it  void,  it  returns  to  its  loneliness. 
They  pass  forth  from  it  in  bands,  and  it  remains  after  them 

even  as  an  empty  palm  with  the  fingers  folded  thereon. 
And  what  is  man  but  a  kindled  brand  whereof  the  glow 
nnks  into  ashes  when  once  its  blaze  has  spent  itself  ? 
And  what  is  man  but  hidden  thoughts  of  g^od  intent  ? 

And  what  is  wealth  but  a  loan,  a  trust  to  be  given  back  ? 
lies  there  not  before  me,  even  though  death  should  be  slow  to  come, 

the  comradeship  of  the  stafiE  over  which  my  fingers  close  ? 
I  tell  tales  of  the  ages  that  have  long  passed  away  ; 

I  totter  along-^when  I  rise,  my  body  is  bent  in  twain  ; 
I  am  become  like  a  sword  that  has  worn  out  its  sheath — 

far  away  are  the  days  of  its  forger,  but  still  its  point  is  keen. 
'  O  go  not  away  from  us  !'  Nay — but  death  is  our  try  sting-place 

— ready  is  it  to  come — nay,  it  is  even  here  ! 
O  thou  that  chidest,  what  assures  thee  but  thiae  own  dream 

— when  men  have  gone  their  way,  who  is  he  that  will  bring  them 

back  ? 
Dost  thou  tremble  before  what  Time  has  brought  on  the  brave  ? 

Where  is  the  generous  man  on  whom  Fate's  stroke  falls  not  ?    . 
By  thy  life  !  there  knows  not  any  waiter  on  the  pebble's  cast, 
nor  any  watcher  of  the  flight  of  birds,  what  God  is  doing  !" 
He  that  tells  the  tale  says  *'  We  marvelled,  by  Gk>d  !  at  the  beauty  of  the 
words,  the  correctness  of  his  recitation,  and  the  excellence  of  his  choice  of  a 
piece  to  recite." 

£l-Hoeeyn  ibn  'All  iaformed  me  that  he  had  been  told  by  Mohammed 
ibn  el-Qasim  ibn  Mahraweyh  and  Mohammed  ibn  Jerir  et-Tabari,  who  said 
tbat  he  had  learned  it  from  Mohammed  ibn  Hamld  er-R&zl,  who  was  told 
by  Selameh  ibn  el-Fadl,  who  heard  it  from  Ibn  l8];iaq,  that  'OthmiLn  ibn 
Ma^'vin*^  was  dwelliog  under  a  covenant  of  protection  with  el-Welid  ibn  el- 
Mughireh  ;  and  one  day,  reflecting  with  himself,  he  said  '*  By  God  !  it  is 
not  becoming  that  a  Muslim  should  dwell  safely  under  the  protection  of  a 
Kdfir,  when  the  Prophet  of  God  (may  Gk)d  bless  him  and  grant  him  peace  !) 
is  in  fear  of  them."  And  he  came  to  el-Welid  and  said  to  him — "  I  desire 
that  thou  be  free  from  thy  covenant  of  protection  with  me."  El-Welid 
said  ^  Perhaps  thou  hast  conceived  some  doubt  of  me."     "  No,"  said  '0th- 
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man,  "  but  I  wish  thee  to  do  as  I  ask."  And  el-Welid  said — "  Come  with 
me,  that  I  may  be  quit  of  thee  in  the  place  where  I  took  thee  upon  myself." 
And  he  went  with  him  to  the  Holy  Temple"^ ;  and  when  he  found  himself 
there  face  to  face  with  a  company  of  the  Qureysh,  he  said  to  them — "  This 
is  Ibn  Ma^'dn — I  took  him  under  my  protection,  and  now  he  asks  me  to 
withdraw  my  shelter  from  him  :  is  it  as  I  say,  O  *Othmlln  ?"  "  Yes,"  said 
he.  Then  said  el-Welid,  "  I  call  you  to  witness  that  I  am  quit  of  him." 
The  teller  of  the  tale  goes  on  to  say  that  there  were  sitting  there  a  com- 
pany of  the  Qureysh  to  whom  Lebid  son  of  Kabt'ah  was  reciting  his  verses  ; 
and  'Othm&n  went  and  sat  down  with  the  people.     And  Lebid  said — 

"  Yea,  everything  is  vain  except  only  God  alone  !" 
And  'Othmdn  said  to  him — '^  Thou  speakest  truth.'*   And  Lebid  continued — 

"  And  every  pleasant  thing  must  one  day  vanish  away."  •• 
And  'Othm&n  said — "  Thou  liest !"  And  the  people  knew  not  what  he  meant ; 
and  one  of  them  signed  to  Lebid  to  repeat  the  verse  again,  and  he  did  so  ; 
and  'Othman  again  said  that  he  spoke  truth  in  the  first  half -verse,  and  lied 
in  the  second  :  for  the  delights  of  Paradise  shall  never  vanish  away.  And 
Lebid  cried — "  O  ye  people  of  the  Qureysh !  there  used  to  be  no  such  man 
as  this  in  your  assemblies  !"  And  Ubayy  son  of  Khalaf  (others  say,  his 
son)  rose  and  smote  'Othman  on  the  face  ;  and  some  one  said  to  'Othman — 
'^  But  yesternight  thou  wast  safe  from  treatment  like  this."  He  re- 
plied— "  How  needful  is  it  for  this  sound  eye  of  mine  that  there  should 
befall  it  what  befell  the  other  for  the  sake  of  God !" 

Mohammed  ibn  Khalaf  ibn  el-Marzubsin  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
from  Ahmed  ibn  el-Heythem,  who  was  told  by  el-*Omari,  who  learned  it 
from  el-Heythem  ibn  *Adi,  who  had  it  from  'Abdallah  ibn  *Ayyash,  that 
[the  Khaltfeh]  *Abd-el-Melik  wrote  to  el-Hajjaj  bidding  him  send  to  him 
esh-Sha'bi  ;^  and  he  sent  him.  And  the  Elhalifeh  attached  him  to  his  sons, 
and  bade  him  educate  and  instruct  them.  Ibn  *Ayy4sh  continues — "  He 
invited  me  one  day  to  visit  him  during  the  illness  of  which  he  died :  and  he 
choked  with  a  morsel  of  food  while  I  was  with  him.  And  he  rested  himself 
for  a  long  time  :  then  he  said — *  I  have  become  as  the  poet  says — 

"  I  am  as  though,  now  that  I  have  over-passed  seventy  years," 
I  had  stripped  my  shoulders  bare  to  meet  the  stroke  of  Fate." 
But  he  lived  till  he  reached  a  hundred  and  ten,  when  he  said — 

"  Is  there  no  life  left  for  a  man  after  that  he  has  lived 
a  hundred  years,  and  after  that  yet  ten  years  more  ?" 
Still  he  lived  on  till  he  reached  a  hundred  and  twenty,  when  he  said — 

"  Verily  I  am  aweary  of  life  and  its  length 

and  of  hearing  men  ask  '  How  goes  Lebtd  ?' 

Men  are  overborne,  but  he  stands  still  unconquered 
by  Time,  the  new,  the  everlasting  dreary  length  \ 
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I  see  the  day  come  upon  me  and  the  night, 

and  each  of  them  after  its  passing  returns  again."  ' 
And  he  was  gLid  and  congratulated  himself,  and  said  *  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  fear  for  me  :  already  I  feel  much  relieved.'  And  he  hade  them 
give  me  four  thousand  dirhems  ;  and  I  received  them  and  was  going  out, 
but  had  not  reached  the  door  when  I  heard  the  cry  of  the  wailing  woman 
who  proclaimed  that  he  was  dead." 

■  El-Hasan  ihn  'All  informed  me  that  he  had  heen  told  hy  Mo^iammed 
ibn  el-Qffsim  ihn  Mahraweyh,  who  heard  it  from  HaHin  ihn  Muslim,  who 
was  told  hy  el-'Omari,  who  learned  it  from  el-Heythem  ihn  'Adl,  who  had 
it  from  Hammad  er-Bawiyeh,  that  en-Nahighah  eS-Duhyanf  looked  upon 
Lebid  son  of  Babl'ah  when  he  was  a  hoy  with  his  uncles  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  en-No'man  son  of  el-MunSir,  and  asked  who  he  was ;  and 
his  genealogy  was  repeated  to  him.  Then  en-Nahighah  said  to  him — *'  Boy, 
thine  eyes  are  assuredly  the  eyes  of  a  poet !  Dost  thou  ever  compose 
verses?"  "Yes,  O  my  uncle,"  answered  Lehid.  "Recite  then  to  me 
something  of  thy  composition,"  said  en-Nabighah.  And  he  recited  to  him 
his  poem  beginning — 

"  Abode  she  not  in  Spring  in  this  desolate  camping-ground  ?" 
And  en-N&bighah  said — "  Boy,  thou  art  the  best  poet  of  the  Benii  'Amir  ! 
More,  0  my  son  !"     Then  Lebld  recited — 

"  There  are  traces  of  Khauleh  in  er- Basis,  hut  of  long  ago." 
And  en-Nabighah  smote  his  sides  with  his  hands  and  cried — "  Go  !  thou 
art  the  best  poet  of  all  Qeys!"  (others  say  he  said  "of  all  Hawazin"). 
This  story  was  however  told  me  differently  by  my  uncle,  who  heard  it  from 
el-'Omari,  who  had  it  from  Laqit,  who  heard  it  from  his  father  and  from 
Hanunad  er-H4wiyeh,  who  learned  it  from  'AbdaUlih  ibn  Qatadeh  el-Mo- 
^ribi,  who  said  that  he, was  himself  standing  with  en-Nabighah  at  the 
gate  of  en-No'man  son  of  el-MunSir.  "  En-Nabighah  said  to  me"  (says 
'Ahdallah)  " '  Hast  thou  seen  Lehid  son  of  Babi'ah  among  those  here  pre- 
sent?' '  Yes',  said  I.  *  Who  is  the  best  poet  of  them  V  said  he.  *  The 
young  man  whom  thou  hast  seen  do  thus  and  thus,'  said  I,  describing  him. 
Then  he  said — '  Sit  hy  me  until  he  comes  forth  to  us' ;  so  we  sat  down,  and 
when  Lebld  came  out  to  us,  en-Nabighah  called  to  him — '  Come  hither,  sou 
of  my  brother !'  and  he  came  up :  and  en-N&bighah  bade  him  recite  some  of 
his  verses,  and  he  recited — 

'  Hast  thou  not  drawn  nigh  to  the  desolate  camping-ground 
of  Sehna  in  el-Meea'ib  and  el-Qaf al  ?' 
And  en-N&bighah  said  to  him — '  Thou  art    the  best   poet   of  the   Ben& 
*  Amir !  More !'  and  he  went  on — 

'  There  are  traces  of  Khauleh  in  er-Besis,  but  of  long  ago, 
— in  Ma'a<^l,  and  el- Andaman,  and  Shum.' 
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And  en-Nabighah  cried — '  Thou  art  the    best   poet  of   Hawazin !    More 
still !'  and  he  continued — 

'  Effaced  are  her  resting  places,  where  she  stayed  but  a  while  and 

where  she  dwelt  long, 
in  Mina :  desolate  are  her  camps  in  Ghaul  and  er-Rij&m.' 
And  en-N&bighah  said — '  Go  thy  ways !  thou  art  the   best   poet   of  the 
Arabs ! ' " 

Ahmed  ibn  'Abd-el-'Azlz  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from  'Omar  ibn 
Shebbeh,  who  was  told  by  'Abdallah  ibn  Mohammed  ibn  Hakim,  who  learn- 
ed it  from  Elhalid  ibn  Said,  that  Lebld,  when  his  end  was  approaching,  said 
to  his  brother's  son  (for  he  had  himself  no  male  issue'^) — "  O  my  son  !  verily 
thy  father  is  not  dead,  he  has  but  passed  away.  When  thy  father  is  taken, 
place  his  body  with  its  face  to  the  Qiblehf  and  wrap  it  in  its  raiment ; 
and  raise  no  loud  wailing  over  it ;  but  see  these  two  bowls  of  mine  where- 
from  I  used  to  feed  the  poor  :  fill  them  with  meat  and  carry  them  to  the 
mosque  ;  and  when  the  imdm  has  pronoimced  the  seldm,^  bring  them  for- 
ward for  men  to  eat  therefrom  ;  and  when  they  have  eaten,  say  to  them — 
*  Come  ye  to  the  funeral  of  your  brother.'  "  Then  he  recited  his  verses — 
"  When  thou  buriest  thy  father,  lay 

over  him  wooden  planks  and  clay — 
Broad  flags  of  stone,  hard,  firm-set, 

that  shall  stop  the  chinks  of  the  branches'*  strewn 
Above  him,  and  keep  his  cheeks  unstained 

by  the  dust  of  earth — But  they  will  not  keep  them !" 
Kh&lid  ibn  Sa'id  says  that  these  verses  are   taken  from   a  long   ode  ;   and 
Yiinus  has  mentioned  that  Ibn  Sureyj  set  to  music  certain  verses  of  the 
same  poem :  but  he  does  not  state  more  particularly  the  air  to  which  they 
were  set.     The  following  are  the  verses  he  gives  :*® — 
"  O  my  little  son,  hast  thou  seen  my  uucles, 
the  sons  of  the  *  Mother  of  the  Sons'  ? 
And  my  father  round  whom  the  wretched  ones 

flocked  in  the  bitter  winter  days  : 
And  Abii  Shureyk  and  the  alightings 

in  the  place  of  straitness  where  we  met  them  P 
Never  have  I  seen  or  heard  of 

the  like  of  them  in  all  the  world ! 
And  I  have  out -lasted  them  all,  and  yearn 

clinging  to  the  fellowship  I  had  with  them. 
Leave  me  and  what  my  right  hand  owns, 

if  therewith  I  have  done  aught  to  strengthen  men. 
And  do  with  what  is  thine  as  it  comes  into 
thy  mind,  giving  help  asked  or  unasked." 
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KhAlid  adds  that  he  said  to  his  two  daughters  when  death  was  upon  him— 
"  They  wish,  my  two  girls,  that  their  father  should  live  for  ever : 

— Am  I  aught  else  than  a  son  of  Eahi'ah  or  Mu^ar  ? 
And  if  it  should  hap  one  day  that  your  father  come  to  die, 

rend  not  your  cheeks,  ye  twain,  shear  not  your  hair  for  me ! 
But  say — '  He  was  a  man  who  never  wronged  an  ally, 

who  ncYcr  betrayed  a  friend,  or  did  aught  of  treachery' 
Until  the  year  is  done :  then  the  name  of  peace  be  on  you ! 

for  he  who  weeps  for  a  year  has  discharged  what  is  due  from 

him." 
And  after  his  death  his  daughters  used  to  array  themselves  and  go 
eTery  day  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  Benu  Ja'far  ibn  Kilab,  and  mourn 
there  for  their  father ;  but  they  did  not  weep  or  wail,  even  as  he  had  bidden 
them.     And  they  continued  thus  for  a  year,  and  then  went  their  ways. 


In  vol.  XV  of  the  Agh&nl  (pp.  137  sqq.)  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Lebld's  uterine  brother  Arbed  (son  of  Qeys,  son  of  Jez',  son  of  Kh41id, 
son  of  Ja'far,  son  of  Kilab),  who  was  slain  by  a  lightning-stroke,  is  told  at 
great  length.  Two  different  versions  of  the  tale  are  given,  according  to 
the  first  of  which  (extracted  from  the  history  of  Mol^mmed  ibn  Jerlr  et- 
Tabari,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  'Amr  ibn  Qatadeh)  the  circum- 
stances were  the  following.  A  deputation  of  the  Benii  'Amir  ibn  Sa'^a'ah, 
headed  by  'Amir  ibn  et-Tufeyl,  Arbed  ibn  Qeys,  and  Hayy&n  ibn  Sulma, 
waited  upon  the  Prophet.  *Amir  had  arranged  with  Arbed  that  he  should 
occupy  the  attention  of  Mohammed  by  conversation,  while  Arbed  slew  him 
when  he  was  ofE  his  guard.  This  project  failed,  Arbed  excusing  himself 
for  not  attacking  the  Prophet  by  saying  that  'Amir  stood  between  him  and 
Mohammed,  and  he  could  not  smite  the  latter  without  striking  the  former. 
On  their  return  'Amir  fell  sicJ^  of  a  carbuncle  on  his  neck,  and  died  in  the 
tent  of  a  woman  of  the  Benu  Salul.  Arbed  when  he  reached  his  home  was 
asked  what  had  befallen  between  him  and  Mohammed :  he  replied  "  He 
invited  us  to  worship  a  thing  which  I  should  like  to  see  before  me  now :  I 
woold  shoot  it  with  this  arrow  and  slay  it."  And  a  day  or  two  after  this 
speech  he  went  out  with  a  camel  which  he  intended  to  sell,  and  was  killed 
t(^ether  with  his  camel  by  a  lightning-stroke. 

The  other  version  is  extracted  from  the  book  of  Yahya  ibn  H^im,  and 
Testa  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Da'b.  According  to  it,  Lebid's  uncle  'Amir 
ibn  MMik  Abii  Bera',  being  sick  of  an  internal  tumour,  sent  Lebid  with  a 
present  of  camels  to  Mohammed,  begging  him  to  pray  for  his  recovery. 
The  Prophet  said — "  If  I  accepted  anything  from  a  polytheist,  I  would 
accept  the  present  of  AbCL  Bera'  "  ;  then  he  spat  upon  a  lump  of  clay  and 
gave  it  to  Lebid,  bidding  him  dissolve  it  in  water  and  give  it  to  'Amir  to 
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drink,  when  he  would  be  healed  of  his  disease.  Lebid  on  this  occasion 
stayed  some  time  with  Mohammed  and  heard  the  Qur'lLn,  and  while  there 
copied  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  these  words — "  er-Rahmdwk  ^allama-UQiiT* dn^'* 
[*'  God  the  Merciful  has  taught  men  the  Qur*&n"]  and  carried  them  home 
with  him.  'Amir  recovered  as  the  Prophet  had  said ;  but  Arbed,  whom 
Lebid  met  on  the  way  home  and  told  of  Mohammed's  noble  bearing  and 
holiness,  and  to  whom  he  read  the  words  he  had  written,  impiously  replied — 
''  Would  that  I  might  meet  er-Rahm4n  in  this  waste — ^my  blood  be  upon 
me  if  I  smote  him  not  with  my  sword !"  And  shortly  afterwards,  going 
out  in  the  night  to  search  for  his  camels,  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning 
in  the  place  where  he  had  spoken  these  words.  Of  these  two  stories  the 
first  is  to  be  preferred,  as  most  in  accordance  with  the  other  known  facts  of 
Lebid's  life,  and  with  the  tenor  of  the  marthiyehs  or  dirges  which  he  uttered 
over  Arbed.  Several  of  these  have  been  preserved  ;  one  has  already  been 
given :  the  following  few  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hamdsehy  and  the 
Aghdni  tells  us  (p.  140)  that  they  were  quoted  by  the  first  Khalifeh  Abu 
Bekr  and  applied  by  him  to  the  Prophet — 

"  By  my  life  !  verily  if  the  messenger  spoke  true, 

a  grievous  stroke  has  fallen  on  Ja'far  from  the  hand  of  Fate  ! 

A  brother  was  he  that  gave  me  aught  that  I  asked  of  him 
freely,  and  pardoned  all  the  wrong  that  I  did  to  him  !'* 

Notes  to  thx  Notice  of  Lebid. 
^    The  second  hemistich  of  this  couplet  offers  some  difficulty.    De  Sacy  leods 

and  renders  "  tandis  qae  la  ligne  enti^re  de  Tescadron  avoit  6t^  enfonc^e  et  avoit  c4d6 
it  leui  violence."     But  the  reading  of  the  Biiliq  edition  of  the  Agh&ni  is  distinctly 

and  the  use  of  h^  in  the  sense  of  iJt^  is  of  doubtful  authority ;  while  the  render- 
ing given  above  would  require  the  line  to  begin  with  oJ^.  The  translation  adopted 
follows  the  explanation  of  the  phrase  ^^J»»U^\j  given  by  Lane,  and  understands  the 

hemistich  as  meaning  that  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  hung  on  the  spear^points 
which  *Amir  took  to  himself :  he  was  the  fdris-el-jeysh — "  the  knight  of  the  host^'*  a 
warrior  such  as  'Antarah  draws  for  us  in  vv.  64  to  71  of  his  Mo'allaqah. 

'  Lebid  was  thus  nearly  connected  with  the  king  of  Hawlbin,  Zuheyr  son  of 
JetStmeh,  who  was  slain  by  Kh41id  son  of  Ja^fSeu:  of  'Amir,  Lebid's  great  uncle  on  the 
lather's  side ;  he  was  (through  his  mother)  first  cousin  once  removed  of  Qeys  son  of 
Zuheyr,  the  leader  of  *Abs  in  the  war  of  Dij^is.  It  should  be  added  that  the  text  of 
the  Agh&ni  appears  to  make  Zinbd,'  a  woman,  whereas  the  name  is  that  of  a  man ; 
we  may  perhaps  understand  "  one  of  the  daughters  of  JeStmeh**  as  applying  to  T&mireh, 
and  "  daughters"  as  meaning  female  descendants  generally. 

*  HAjara.  De  Sacy  renders  **  qu*il  accompagna  ensuite  le  Proph^te  dans  sa  fuite 
ik  M6dine."  This,  however,  is  impossible,  for  the  death  of  'Amir  ibn  e^-Tufeyl  occurred 
in  A  H.  10. 
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*  TwetUff.  De  Sacy  line  reads  tia^in  (ninety)  for  ^aahrin  (twenty),  which  latter 
reading  existed  in  hia  MS.  as  well  as  in  the  BiiUq  edition :  it  doee  not  seem  neceaaary 
to  do  -violence  to  the  text. 

*  It  will  not  eecape  notice  that  thia  paaaago  does  not  agree  with  the  genealogy 
given  at  the  head  of  the  artidei  inaamuch  as  it  diatinguiahes  between  Lebtd's  nnclo, 
*Amir  son  of  Milik,  and  *Amir  Abu-l-Bera*  or  A\A  Kiz4r,  Mul44b-el-ABinneh.  This 
etory  is  told  over  again  (with  a  different  imdd  but  in  almost  the  same  language)  at 
p.  22  of  YoL  XYI  of  the  AghAni ;  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  De 
Sacy.  The  obscure  passages  in  the  text  before  us  have  in  some  cases  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  variants  in  the  second  version. 

*  Zaiajiin  :  the  second  version  gives  the  name  as  Sarahiin. 

*  This  enmity  was  doubtless  due  to  the  slaying  of  Zuheyr  son  of  JetSimeh  by 
Ebilid  son  of  Jafar. 

*  In  our  text  the  words  are  jJ\jo  U^^^^^Jj^*  -^^  ^^  second  version  they  are 
U^*^  c[^.    I  have  translated  as  if  ^jo^^    stood  in  place  of  ^joksi^, 

'  In  our  text  the  words  are  AjJJt^ixi.  In  the  other  text  they  are  i»JJ\  Lg^'^i 
the  latter  is  the  more  usual  spelling  of  the  name :  vide  Lane  «.  «•  AjiJ.  The  plant  is 
varioudy  deecribed,  and  according  to  Lane  the  name  is  now  applied  to  what  is  called 
in  Persian    ^AJ^,   •'•  f-y  thlatpi.    ITiiaepi,  an  insignificant  weed  of  the  natural  order 

Cnteifertt^  the  well-known  **  shepherd's  purse,"  suits  the  passage  well.     (De  Bacy's  MS. 
appears  to  have  read  Aj*jJ|,  which  he  renders  *'  de  Tesp^e  qu'on  nomme  th^riyya^ 


c'eat  ^  dlre^  humide" ;  the  word  meaning  moist  is,  however,  ^^  fem.    i^  without 

teshiHd) 

'*  This  speech  of  Lebid's,  which  naturally  loses  its  chief  flavour  in  a  translation, 
%  in  rhyming  prose,  each  rhyme  being  three  times  repeated.  The  speech  is  given  with 
slight  Tsriationa,  but  substantially  the  same  in  sense,  in  the  notice  of  er-Rabt*  in 
VoLXVL 

u  i«  Top-knot",  Zu*dietahu :  here  it  is  in  the  singular,  and  therefore  means  either 
the  top-knot  or  forelock :  in  the  other  version  the  word  is  in  the  dual,  and  means  the 
two  curls,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  commonly  worn  by  boys. 

'*  HuUeh  is  the  name  of  a  dress  consisting  of  three  garments,  a  shirt,  an  izdr  or 
wiist  wrapper,  and  a  ridd  or  wrapper  for  the  whole  body. 

^  This  address  is  in  the  i2^Vs  metre :  each  line  rhymes  with  all  the  rest.  In 
hue  3  ^  The  Mother  of  the  Four  sons"  is  the  wife  of  MdJik  ibn  Ja^fEur :  she  had  really 
five  sons,  viz^  'Amir,  "^eji^  Babi'ah,  *Abideh  and  Mo'Awiyeh.  Ibn  Quteybeh  thinks 
(Ma'iri^  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  43)  that  the  poet  has  put  four  instead  of  five  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme :  it  may  be,  however,  because  four  only  were  famous  among  the  five. 
Umm-el-^enln  **  Mother  of  the  Sons"  was  an  honoured  title  which  was  borne  by  many 
Arab  mothers ;  er-Rabi''s  own  mother  F&(imeh  was  known  by  it :  her  sons  were  called 
tl-kemelek,  *'  the  perfect."  The  last  four  lines  of  the  piece  cannot  be  decently  rendered 
into  'RwgTUh^  bnt  they  will  be  found  in  De  Sacy's  Freneh.  Lebid  charges  er-Bab$*  with 
being  afflicted  by  the  white  leprosy  called  barof^  and  puts  the  charge  in  a  manner  cal- 
ealated  to  cause  extreme  disgust  in  the  King.  In  the  notice  of  er-Rabi'  in  YoL  XYI» 
the  piece  has  two  more  lines,  making  fourteen  in  all,  beside  other  minor  variations. 

*•  "  "Wrote."  That  er-Rabi*  knew  how  to  write  is  proved  by  the  feet  that  he, 
with  all  the  other  sons  of  F&timeh  daughter  of  el-Khurshub,  was  called  KAmil,  '*  per- 
fect," which  in  the  days  of  the  Ignorance  meant  "  a  man  who  was  a  poet,  valiant^ 
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able  to  write,  a  skilful  swimmer  and  a  good  shot  with  the  bow."  (Quoted  from  the 
KiULb  el-Aghftni  by  Gauss,  de  Perceval,  Journal  Asiat.  Dec.  1836,  p.  533.) 

*•  These  verses  present  many  points  of  difficulty  :  they  occur  again  in  Vol.  XVI, 
pp.  23,  24,  and  the  readings  there  given  differ  in  some  particulars  from  those  given 
here.    In  line   1,    De    Sacy  reads,   for  the  reading  of  his  MS.  and  the  BiUAq  edn., 

itum  ^  K  ,  but  this  will  not  scan,  while  the  reading  of  the  text  seems  to  be 
nonsense.    I  have  preferred  the  reading  of  Vol.  XVI,  p.  23,  vt2.,  ikxsm  ^J  c^f .  In  line  3 

Lakhm  is  the  ^tmily  name  of  the  kings  of  el-I^ireh.  "  Come  down"  t* .  e,  to  water — 
tparadet :  Vol.  XVI,  p.  24  reads  wuzinet  "  were  weighed."  In  line  4  there  seems  to  be 
a  play  on  the  word  rish,  which  means  both  wealth  and  feathers.  Semwil  is  here  given 
with  gin  :  in  Vol.  XVI,  it  appears  as  ShemwU  with  shin.  In  both  places  the  Biiliq  ed. 
reads  rishi  SemwiU ;  but  De  Sacy  gives  idni  Shemwilft,  and  translates  "  fils  de  Samuel," 
t.  e,  the  fEonous  es-Semau'al  of  eUAblaq  in  Teym4.  It  is  true  that  in  the  reply  of 
en-No^ftn,  as  given  in  Vol.  XIV,  line  6  speaks  of  ibni  Semwild :  but  in  Vol.  XVE,  the 
reading  is  abrdqa  Shemlild.  1  find  in  the  Mardsid  a  place  Semwil,  of  which  all  that  is 
said  is  that  it  is  '^  a  place  abounding  in  birds."    This  seems  to  suit  the  passage  best ;  at 

any  rate  the  change  of  Jf^^wf  es-Semau'al  to  ShemwU  Jlj^^rfw  reqtures  strong  sup- 

port  before  it  can  be  accepted. 

In  line  7,  De  Sac/s  ^\iji\  should  be  changed  to  J\j^\ ;  ^  conjectured  read- 
ing JjSlJ\  j\j^i  for  the  meaningless  JytjJ\  jf^  is  supported  by  the  version  of  Vol. 
XVI,  and  has  been  adopted.  In  v.  8  a  word  occurs  which  is  found  in  no  dictionary,  mx., 
4tj^*.i5  (Agh.  Vol.  XIV,)  or  Ib^  (id.  Vol.  XVI,)  or  ^j^  (De  Sacy).  De  Sacy 
renders  Hby^kfi  j  Ur^  /^^)  cU^^  *^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  P^  comme  chez  vous,  r6duites  k 
manger  des  herbes  saum4tres  ou  nitreuees,**  But  salt  pastures  are  just  those  which 
camels  like :  and  it  seems  possible  that    iS^ym^  may  be  connected  with  (JU»p  honey. 

^'  These  verses,  like  those  of  er-Eabi'  just  quoted,  shew  variations  in  the  differ- 
ent versions.    The  second  couplet  as  I  have  rendered  it  runs 

iUiJf  ^  ^luJ|JLbt^^x  ^&»jj^  lo       a3u«13  ommJ  ^J!»^J  o^^  ^ 

(The  Bulaq  ed.  reads  Ojjl:^  apparently  only  by  a  misprint.  De  Sacy  prefers  to 
make  Am}\  JU|  the  nom.  to    (S»;^l^,   and^^,aje  and   lUiJ}   the  accusative  after  it» 

and  this  rendering  has  much  to  recommend  it).  But  in  Vol.  XVI  the  verse  appears 
thus 

^f  J  j^LSJf  JA(  lUUj  i^ji^        aLoU  vO^j  *i  csi/i  d5i 

to  the  second  hemistich  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  meaning. 
The  third  couplet  runs  in  our  text  thus — 

In  VoL  XVI,  it  runs 

Now  if  we  take  Semwil  as  the  name  of  a  place,    iLy^m  ^|  is  obviously  inappro- 
priate.   I  have  therefore  adopted,  in  lieu  of  ^jf  ^s^^  {3[ri\   ^™  ^®  other  version. 
Abrdq  is  not  given  in  Lane  ;  but  it  seems  a  peimissible  plural  from  /S^j  plural  of  isyi 
a  rugged  and  gravelly  plain.    c<u^y^,  in  the  sense  of  traversing  and  passing  through 
(Zuheyr,  Mo'alL  15),  also  suits  abrdq  in  this  meaning  best.    (Of  the  reading  of  VoL 
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XVI  generally  it  may  be  said  that  ^SaSjL.  appears  to  make  nonsense,  and  that  while 

(XJU«»  is  a  word  meaning  "  light  and  actiye"  applied  to  a  camel,  it  does  not  seem 

appropriate  here). 

^  These  verses  hare  not  been  rendered  by  De  Sacy,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  that  they  were  really  spurious  and  not  by  Lebtd.  Verses  4  and  5  accuse  er-Rabi' 
of  cowardice,  and  say  that  in  the  press  of  battle  he  is  like  a  thing  held  there  by  force, 
and  would  be  glad  to  escape  if  he  could.  In  verse  6  he  is  charged  with  merely  sipping 
a  sip  and  tasting  of  the  fight  ^|3  j  \yA.  ijX^,     In  verses  7  and  8  the  meaning  is 

that  if  the  man  who  stands  next  to  er-Rabt'  in  the  press  and  takes  him  for  a  bulwark 
(who  to  do  80  must  needs  be  a  coward  himself)  feels  him,  as  one  feels  a  sheep  to  see 
if  it  is  fiit  {\*i\ ,  he  will  find  that  he  is  lighter  and  leaner,  t .  e.  more  cowardly  and  chick- 
en-hearted than  himself.    In  the  last  line  is  a  word}  ^Ik^^  which  is  explained  in  the 

commentary  on  the  authority  of  el-A^ma^i  as  meaning  the  action  of  a  beast  whose  legs 
are  hobbled  or  shackled,  or  one  walking  among  thorns :  he  sets  down  his  forelegs,  then 
he  raises  them  and  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  puts  his  hind  legs.  So  here  the 
sense  is  that  er-Babt*  having  committed  a  villainy,  returns  to  the  same  again. 

^^  £1-Welid  son  of  'Oqbeh.  His  grand&ther  was  A\A  Mo^eyt  son  of  Ab<l  'Amr 
son  of  Umayyeh  son  of  'Abd  Shems ;  he  became  a  Muslim  at  the  conquest  of  Mekkoh 
(A.  H.  8),  and  was  sent  by  the  Prophet  to  coUect  the  ^adaqah  or  poor-rate  from  the 
Beno-l-Muftalaq ;  having  returned  with  a  false  report  that  they  had  refused  to  pay  it 
to  him,  the  Prophet  ordered  arms  to  be  taken  up  against  them :  whereupon  there  was 
sent  down  from  God  this  warning  verse  (Qur.  zliz.  6)  "  O  ye  that  have  believed ! 
verily  there  has  come  to  you  a  wicked  man  with  news  :  act  therefore  with  deliberation." 
'Omar  appointed  el-Welid  to  be  collector  of  the  Sadaqah  from  the  tribe  of  Teghlib, 
and  KHhm^  made  him  governor  of  el-Kiifeh  in  succession  to  Sa^d  son  of  Abii  Waq- 
qiif.  One  day  he  was  leading  the  prayers  in  the  great  mosque  of  el-Kilfeh,  and  being 
dmnk,  after  he  had  finished  turned  to  the  people  and  said  "  ShaU  I  give  you  any 
more  f"  This  greatly  scandalized  them,  and  they  reported  to  ^Othm&n  his  drunken 
habits.  The  Elhalifeh  thereupon  removed  him  frt>m  his  post  and  inflicted  upon  him 
the  legal  punishment  {hadtt)  for  drunkenness,  f  t«.,  eighty  stripes.  After  this  he  re- 
mained in  el-Mediineh  until  ^Ali  was  proclaimed  Khalifeh,  when  he  withdrew  to  er- 
Baqqah,  a  town  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  where  he  Hved  till  his  death,  taking  part  with 
neither  side  in  the  contest  between  *Ali  and  Mo^dwiyeh.  El-Welid  was  the  uterine 
brother  of  the  Khalifeh  'Othman.     (Ibn  Quteybeh,  Ma'ftri^  pp.  162.3). 

^  Ghani  :  the  tribe  of  'Amir  ibn  ^a'^a^ah  to  which  Lebid  belonged  descended  (as 
will  be  seen  from  the  genealogy  with  which  the  notice  begins)  from  Qeys  son  of 
*£yUn  through  his  son  Khagafeh.  Ghani  was  the  ofispring  of  another  son  of  Qeys  (or, 
as  others  say,  his  grandson),  A^^ur.  The  tribe  of  Ghani  was  bound  by  the  tics  of 
mntoal  protection  (jiwArJ  to  'Amir,  and  a  man  of  Ghant  having  slain  Sha's  son  of 
Zuheyr  the  king  of  Haw4zin,  Kh&Iid,  Lebid's  great  uncle  (see  above,  note')  offered  to 
bear  the  blood  wit :  on  Zuheyr  refusing  to  accept  anything  but  the  destruction  of  the 
offending  tribe,  Ehilid  slew  him ;  and  this  produced  an  enmity  between  *Aniir  and 
cA^bs  which  was  not  appeased  till  many  years  after  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  D&^is. 
*^  In  rendering  this  poem  I  have  ventured,  with  great  diffidence,  to  take  it  in  a 
sense  exactly  opi»08ite  to  that  adopted  by  De  Sacy.  He  imagines  that  the  words  of 
fofeyl  are  directed  against  Ja^ar :  and  he  renders  the  word  in  line  3  which  I  trans- 
late "  to  be  weary  of  us,"  IJ^-Uj,  '^venir  h  notre  secours,"  observing  however  in  a 

note  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  read  Uj(X»J.     This  other  reading  would,  however. 
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be  impOBsible  with  cJUJ   at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  and  &L9   meami  "  he  ooniracted  a 

loathing  of  ^^™i  he  became  tired  of  his  society'' :  never,  as  assumed,  **  he  grieved  for 
him,  shewed  him  symx>athy."  In  the  next  two  verses  De  Sacy  takes  the  subject  to  be 
^ufeyl's  mother,  while  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  tribe  of  Ja^fiu:.  Now  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  story  is  told  as  a  case  of  Lebid's  boasting  of  his  former  state  after  he 
had  become  a  MusUm.  Ja^far  was  Lebid's  own  family  :  it  is  therefore  improbable  that 
the  verses  should  be  to  the  discredit  of  Ja'fiEur ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  tale  and  its 
sequel  shews  that  Tufeyl  must  be  praising  Ja'feir  for  some  good  deeds  done  him  which 
seemed  to  the  young  man  of  Ohant,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  orderly  administration 
and  public  charity  which  existed  under  el-IslAm,  to  be  a  very  trifling  thing.  It  appears 
to  me  conclusive  that,  after  reciting  the  versos,  the  Ghanawt  says  U  (jty^  v£*^ 
^-jj  |j,(b  J^  <£axck  jiit^  ^Jj  ^^  /fffj  4^Aif,     Had  the  tale  been  againH  the  house 

of  Ja*&r,  the  phrase  would  have  run  a^kU  I^  J^  C^.:^.    At  the  same  time  I 

should  add  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  lines  6  to  8  may  refer  to  T'lfeyl's  mother ; 
a  collective  femily  name  Hke  Ja'fftr  is  frequently  construed  with  a  feminine 
singular  :  but  just  before,  by  a  conttrmtio  ad  uMum,  it  has  been  construed 
with  a  masculine  plural,  u^^flJb  ;  it  may  seem  unlikely  that  from  the  natural  conUructio 
ad  s$nntm  the  phrase  should  revert  to  the  grammatical  regimen  of  the  feminine  singular, 


the  passage 

Ja^&ris  is  declared  to  be  still  more  excellent. 

•*  "Eighteen  years,"  farafeh  is  said  to  have  been  six  and  twenty  when  he  was 
killed :  t^^f^  earlier  age  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  time  when  he  attained  distinction  as 
a  poet. 

«  El-Mughireh  son  of  Sho*beh :  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Thaqlf,  and  nephew  of  the 
martyr  'Orweh  ibn  Mes'fiid ;  he  was  a  distinguished  warrior,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  el-Yem&meh  (when  Museylimeh  "  the  Liar"  was  slain),  el-Yarmiik  (in  A.  H. 
13  when  he  lost  an  eye),  el-Qadisiyyeh  (A.  H.  16),  MeysAn,  and  NuhAwend  (where  he  led 
the  right  wing),  besides  many  others.  According  to  Ibn  Quteybeh  (Ma*&ri^  p.  160)  he 
was  made  governor  of  eUBa^ah,  not  el-KMeh,  by  *Omar ;  and  Ibn  Ehallik4n  (Do 
Slane's  translation.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  266-268)  tells  a  tale,  equally  discreditable  to  'Omar  and 
el-Mughlreh,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  former  screened  the  latter  from  the  punish* 
ment  due  to  him  on  account  of  a  true  charge  of  adultery  brought  against  him  during 
his  rule  at  el-Ba^rah.  It  seems  therefore  doubtful  whether  this  anecdote,  which  makes 
y^\jn  governor  of  el-KCLfeh  during  'Omar's  reign,  ccm  be  genuine.  I  find  however  that 
in  the  index  to  Freytag's  edition  of  el-Meyddni's  proverbs  he  is  said  to  have  been 
made  governor  of  el-K(ifeh  first  by  *Omar  and  afterwards  by  Mo*Awiyeh ;  of  the  latter 
fact  there  is  no  doubt ;  he  died  at  eLECLfeh  in  A.  H.  60  of  the  plague.  Ibn  Quteyb^ 
mentions  (Ma'Ari^  p.  276)  that  he  was  the  first  Muslim  who  took  bribes.  This  story  is 
twice  told  in  the  AgMni  :  it  recurs  in  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  164,  in  the  notice  of  el-Aghleb. 
This  poet,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  'Ijl,  a  sub-tribe  of  Bekr  ibn  W&'il,  was  called 
"  the  Sdjis  **  or  reciter  of  verses  in  the  ref^  metre,  because  he  was  the  first  who  used 
that  metre  for  qafidshSy  or  long  odes ;  '*  before  his  time"  (says  Ibn  ^abtb,  quoted  by 
el-Is&hlkni)  **  the  Arabs  used  the  r^  only  in  war,  in  driving  camels,  in  boasting  one 
affainst  another,  and  on  other  like  occasions,  and  each  poem  consisted  only  of  a  few 
couplets.  £1-Aghleb  was  the  first  who  used  it  for  a  qa^ideh,  and  after  him  other  men 
followed  ill  the  way  he  had  shewn  them."    £1-Aghleb,  like  Lebidi  was  very  old  when 
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he  profened  eLIaliiii ;  he  left  his  tribe  and  settled  in  el-Kiifeh  with  Sa'd  son  of  AbCL 
Waqq49,  ai^  was  present  at  the  battle  of  NuhAwond  (A.  H.  21),  where  he  waa  among 
the  slain. 

'^  The  second,  or,  if  we  omit  the  F&ti^^ih  from  our  reckoning,  the  first  Surah  of 
the  Qnr'dn.  • 

*^  *^  j(  Cy^^  £<oiA  G|  :  That  is  "  I  shall  be  but  a  ghott  (hAmeh)  to-day  or  to« 
morrow."  It  ifi  remarkable  that  this  speech,  savouring  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Ignorance,  when  men  spoke  of  the  spirits  of  dead  men  as  owls,  should  be  put  into  the 
moath  of  so  pious  a  Muslim  as  Lebid,  especially  after  the  Prophet  had  specifically  de- 
aied  the  existence  of  the  Maneh  as  of  other  things  regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  (See 
MesSidi,  Mnriij-e9-tSahab,  Vol.  TIT,  p.  311).  But  it  will  be  seen  from  a  discussion 
elaewhere  that  this  particular  superstition  (or  at  least  langpiage  having  reference  to  it) 
was  by  no  means  eradicated  by  el-Islim,  and  that  hdmeh  was  used  generally  to  indicate 
a  dead  person  even  by  Muslims. 

These  words  ("  I  am  but  an  owl  of  to-day  or  to-morrow")  are  given  as  a  proverb  in 
el-MeydAnt  (Freytag's  edn..  Vol.  II,  p.  885)  and  a  history  added  which  connects  them 
with  Lebid's  own  tribe  of  'Amir.  Shu^eyr  ibn  Kh41id  ibn  Nufoyl  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Dirftr  son  of  'Amr  of  pabbeh,  who  said  to  him — ''  Choose  one  of  three  things :  first, 
restore  to  me  my  son  el-I^o^eyn,  whom  thy  son  HDtbeh  has  slain."  "  I  cannot  raise  up 
the  dead  to  life,"  said  Shuteyr.  '*  Then  give  up  to  me  thine  own  son  to  be  slain  in  his 
place,"  said  Dirftr.  "  Nay,"  repUed  Shuteyr,  "  the  Bcnil  *Amir  would  never  agree  to 
surrender  a  knight  valiant  in  battle  for  a  one-eyed  dotard  who  is  btU  an  owl  of  to-day 
0r  to-morrow"     **  Then  thou  must  die,"  said  pirAr,  and  bade  his  son  slay  him. 

»    For  el-Welid  see  note  (18). 

**  These  verses  are  sufficiently  clear.  De  Sacy  supposes  that  Abii  *  Aqtl  is  the 
name  of  a  tribe  in  el-*Ir^  which  dwelt  eastward  of  el-Kiifeh,  so  that  the  breeze  that 
blew  from  thence  would  be  the  East  wind :  but  Abii  *  Aqtl  is  the  Kunyeh  or  by-name  of 
Lebld,  as  will  have  been  noticed  from  a  previous  passage  in  this  account  of  him. 
**  High-nosed"  i^^f  a^|,  having  the  quality  called  ^^^J*  in  the  nose  :  that  is,  straight- 

ness  with  length  and  height :  it  is  used  to  describe  a  magnanimous  man  who  holds  his 
head  high.     '*  Highheaded"  6s*c\  :  this  word  is  properly  applied  to  a  camel  who,  by 

reason  of  the  disease  called  4X^,  is  obliged  to  hold  his  head  up  in  the  air  without 
turning  it  to  right  or  left :  hence  it  is  applied  in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense  to  a  proud 
and  noble  man  who  holds  his  head  high.  '*  Long-armed"  JjJi  cJ^^,  *•  ^-  generous.    In 

tile  last  line  De  Sacy  readsc^^lar*,  while  the  BM&q  ed.  has  t^ls^  ;  the  former  would 

mean  the  East  wind's  moaning  or  whistling :  the  latter  the  sweeping  in  different  direc- 
tions of  its  skirts  as  it  blew. 

**    The  Arabic  word  for  ''  of '  Abd-Shems's  line,"  viz,  .  «4««wjlp,  deserves  notice  as 

a  curious  contracted  nominal  adjective.  In  lines  5  and  6  the  idea  is  that  the  camels, 
which  are  black — the  most  precious  kind  of  all  (see  *  Antarah,  Mo'all.  12) — have  humps 
BO  large  (the  hump  being  the  most  esteemed  part  of  a  camel  as  food — Tarafoh,  Mo'all.  93) 
that  they  look  as  if  a  company  of  negroes  were  riding  on  their  backs.  Abd  Wahb  was 
el-Welid*s  Kunyeh  or  by-name.  Therxd  is  a  mess  of  bread  crumbled  into  broth — a 
much  appreciated  dish  in  the  simple  cookery  of  the  Arabs. 

•t  El-Farezdaq,  with  el-Akhtal  and  Jerir,  made  up  the  famous  triumvirate  of 
most  excellent  poets  of  the  third  order,  the  IslAmis  or  those  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
days  of  the  Ignorance. 

**  El-Mo^ta^im  reigned  from  A.  D.  833  to  842 :  he  succeeded  his  brother  el- 
M^a«^  whose  reign  extended  from  813  to  833  A.  D. 
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"^  This  most  touching  and  admirable  poem  has  been  rendered  by  Biickert  in  his 
tranBlation  of  the  Ham&seh  (VoL  I,  p.  887).  In  line  2  **  mighty  towen*'  is  aJLo^, 
plural  of    Aikx^^,  which  has  several  meanings :  "  fortresses"  is  the  one  which  seems  to 

sait,the  passage  best.  Line  13  Biickert  thinks  probably  spurious,  the  insertion  of  an 
after-age.     He  renders  it — 

Der  Mensch,  was  ist  er  anders  als  was  er  Frommes  denkt  ? 
und  was  sein  Gut,  als  etwas  auf  Widezrof  geschenkt  P 

De  Sacy  understands  it  as  of  the  fleeting  of  life— *^  Thomme  ressemble  auz  bonnes  reso- 
lutions que  sugg^re  la  piete."  The  latter  is  the  preferable  sense,  though  it  certainly 
has  a  modem  tone  which  is  strange  to  old  Arab  poetry.  Biickert  also  rejects,  as  a 
commonplace  interpolation,  lines  25  and  26  :  and  certainly  23,  24  and  27,  28  seem  to  be 
consecutive  in  thought.  In  lines  17,  18  we  have  proof  of  Lebid*8  already  great  age 
when  Arbed  died,  before  he  became  a  Muslim  ;  line  18  might  be  more  literally  rendered 
'*  I  am  as  though,  as  often  as  I  stand,  I  were  stooping ;"  rdki*  is  the  posture  assumed  in 
prayer  when  the  body  is  bent  at  right  angles.  In  line  21  *'  O  go  not  away  from  us,*' 
UJ  JAU  Hif  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  recurrence  in  dirges,  and  seems  to  have  been  used 

by  the  wailers  at  burials  in  the  same  way  as  (but  with  an  exactly  opposite  sense) 
the  Latin  UieeU  At  the  end  of  the  same  line  I  have  followed  De  Sacy  and  Biickert  in 
taking    iXPyo  as  meaning    "  a  trysting  place"  (*'  un  inevitable  rendezvous,"  "  nnare 

Fzist  der  Einigung") :  but  it  may  also  be  rendered  (as  though  pointed  iXp^)  "threaten- 

ing,  imminent."  I  prefer,  however,  the  rendering  adopted,  as  more  suitable  to  the 
train  of  thought  suggested  by  e^jxu  )U.    lines  28  and  24  shew  that  Lebfid  was  still  a 

pagan  and  a  disbeliever  in  the  Resurrection  when  he  uttered  the  verses.  Lines  27  and 
28  are  quoted  and  explained  by  Lane  *,   v.    MiLb.    The  *'  waiter  on  the  pebble's  cast" 

^MP/i^L  (  ^j\]aJ\  or^  i>jlAJ\  is  the  woman  who  endeavours  to  obtain  an  augury  by  the 
cost  and  &M  of  stones  (Riickert  "  Sandwurfweissagerin"),  while  the  "watcher  of  the 
flight  of  birds,"  ^^  I  Sy^t),  is  an  auguress  of  the  Roman  sort  (Biickert  "  Yogelflug- 

ausleg^r").  It  would  seem  that  these  allusions  to  divining  and  the  vanity  of  it  are 
indirect  attacks  on  Mol^ammed. 

*^  This  history  relates  to  the  earliest  days  of  el-Islim,  before  the  first  Flight,  that 
to  Abyssinia  in  A.  D.  615.  ^OthmAnson  of  Ma^'iin  was  one  of  the  four  converts  who 
embraced  the  new  faith,  together  with  *Abd-er-Ba^An  son  of  *Auf  (Muir,  Life  of  Ma. 
homet,  II,  106)  :  he  was  a  man  of  an  ascetic  temper,  and  his  austerities  caused  the  utter- 
ance by  Mobammed  of  the  precept — "  There  is  no  monkery  in  el-IsUm."  He  led  the 
emigration  to  the  Christian  Court  of  the  Nej&shi  (id.  11.  133).  £1-Welid  ibn  el-Mo. 
ghireh  was  an  aged  chief  of  the  Qureysh  (id.  II,  32,  80,  128,  &c.)  who  led  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Ka'beh  after  its  destruction  by  a  flood  in  or  about  A.  D.  605.  He  is 
believed  to  be  the  gainsayer  who  is  cursed  in  the  74th  Siirah  of  the  Qur'An ;  he  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Prophet's  opponents,  and  a  witness  of  his  temporaiy 
apostacy,  when  he  praised  L&t,  ^Ozza,  and  Menit. 

•■    "  The  Holy  Temple"  el-Mesjid-el-HarAm,  i.  e,  the  Ka'beh. 

*'  The  rest  of  this  poem  is  given  in  the  preamble  to  Lebtd*s  Mo^allaqah  in  the 
edition  of  the  Mo'allaq&t  with  Persian  notes  by  Bashidu-n-Kabl  of  Hiiglt    It 

"  Yea — everything  is  vain  except  only  God  alone, 

and  every  pleasant  thing  must  one  day  vanish  away  1 

And  all  the  race  of  men — there  shall  surely  come  among  them 
a  Fearful  Woe  whereby  their  fingers  shall  grow  pale : 
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And  every  mother'aflon,  though  his  life  be  lengthened  out 
to  the  utmost  bound,  comes  home  at  last  to  the  Grave : 
And  every  man  shall  know  one  day  his  labour*B  worth 

when  his  loss  or  gain  is  cast  up  on  the  Judgment-Day.'* 
These  veises  have,  however,  a  suspicious  islamic  tone,  and  their  genuinenesa  seemi 
very  doubtfuL    The  '*  bleaching  of  the  fingers"  (JUU^  t  jjt^i  in  v.  4  is  death. 

**  Eah-Sha<bt  His  name  was  *  Amir  ibn  Shar&^il  ibn  <  Abd-esh-Sha*bt ;  he  be- 
longed to  the  Qimyerite  race,  and  was  bom  in  the  6th  year  of  *  OthmAa's  Ehaliiate ; 
he  was  a  Kdtib  (secretary  or  scribe)  to  successive  governors  of  el-Kdfeh.  According 
to  el-W^idi  he  died  in  105  A.  H.  at  the  age  of  77 :  others  say  104  A.  H.  This 
anecdote  therefore  gives  an  authority  for  the  attribution  to  Lebtd  of  the  verses  referring 
to  his  great  age  which  extends  to  a  period  only  about  60  years  after  the  poet's  deaths 
(Ibn  Quteybeh,  Ma'ftii^  p.  229). 

•»  «*  Seventy."  As  the  verses  were  given  before,  they  were  uttered  when  Lebid's 
age  was  ninety. 

**  £iL-NAbighah  of  Buby4n  was  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  Ignoranoe : 
much  of  his  verse  is  still  extant^  and  has  been  printed  in  Ahlwardt's  '*  Dtwsbis  of  the 
six  Ancient  Arabic  poets." 

'^  According  to  Ibn  Quteybeh  Lebid  had  sons  :  but  when  he  became  a  townsman 
and  settled  in  el-ECLfeh,  they  returned  to  their  desert  life  and  loft  him  (Ma'&ri^  p.  169). 

*^  The  Sddm  is  uttered  at  the  end  of  the  prayers  by  the  imdm  and  his  fellow  wor- 
shippers ;  if  the  worshipper  be  alone,  it  is  addressed  to  the  angels :  if  he  be  praying 
with  others,  it  is  addressed  to  men  and  angels  together. 

^     *<  Branches":  c^^*^  :  so  in  the  BiUIUi  edition.    De  Sacy  reads  u^^i^,  the  folds 

or  wrinkles  of  the  body,  and  understands  that  these  are  flattened  out  by  the  heavy  flags 
laid  over  them :  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  burial  in  use  among 
the  Arabs. 

*•  These  veraes  are  not  rendered  by  De  Sacy.  "  The  Mother  of  the  Sons"  has 
Been  explained  before  in  note  (13).  The  second  couplet  accords  with  the  renown  of 
Babi*ah  as  the  **  Babl*at-el-MoHanin"  of  which  we  are  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  Notice. 
Who  the  Ab^  Shureyk  mentioned  in  the  third  couplet  is  I  do  not  know,  nor  the  event 
(apparently  some  &mou8  encounter)  to  which  it  refers :  perhaps  it  is  the  great  **  Day  of 
the  Defile  of  Jebeleh."  Both  this  poem  and  that  which  follows  it  must  be  understood 
as  belong^g  to  the  days  of  the  Ignorance,  before  Lebtd  (already  aged)  ceased  to 
compose  verse. 

Tbe  Uo*alIagah  of  Iiebid. 

AKGUMENT. 
In  verses  1  to  11  the  Poet  describes  the  deserted  abode  of  his  Beloved,  where  in 
the  Spring  her  tribe  and  his  had  pastured  their  flocks  together ;  verses  12  to  15  tell  of 
her  departure  thence  for  distant  fields,  named  in  w.  17 — 19.  Then  the  Poet  sets  forth  - 
his  view  of  friendship  and  the  duties  of  friends  when  their  love  cools  (w.  20 — 2T)  ; 
mentioning  his  camel  as  the  means  of  cutting  short  an  acquaintance  which  has  become 
a  burthen,  he  first  describes  her  hardy  frame ;  then  (v.  24)  he  likens  her  in  her  eager- 
ness to  start  on  her  way  to  a  cloud  heavy  with  rain,  the  out-lying  portions  of  which, 
having  emptied  themselves  of  their  watery  burthen,  have  hurried  away  on  the  moist 
wings  of  the  South  wind.  Then  foUow  two  other  compaiisons :  the  first  of  the  camel 
to  a  wild  she-ass,  driven  fiir  away  into  the  wilds  by  her  jealous  mate  ;  how  these  two 
lived  together  is  told  at  length  (w.  25 — 35).    The  second  compares  her  to  a  wild  cow 
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whose  calf  has  been  killed  and  torn  by  wolyes,  and  who  wanders  restlessly  by  the  ont- 
skirts  of  the  pastures  away  from  the  herd  in  search  of  it ;  at  the  end  of  her  wander- 
ings, when  she  is  beginning  to  be  comforted  for  her  loss,  she  is  beset  by  hunters  and 
dogs,  but  escapes  the  former  and  beats  off  the  latter  (vy.  36 — 62).  Then  he  turns 
again  to  his  Lady,  and  tells  her  more  of  his  mood.  He  describes  to  her  the  revels 
which  she  knows  not  of  (w.  57 — 61) :  his  open-handedness  (y.  62)  in  clothing  the  naked 
and  feeding  the  hungry  :  his  valour  in  defence  of  his  tribe  (v.  63),  which  g^ves  him 
again  occasion  to  tell  of  his  good  mare  (w.  66 — 69) :  his  high  place  in  the  Courts  of 
J[ing8.  where  he  is  chosen  as  arbiter  between  contending  poets  (y.  70)  :  his  liberal  hos- 
pitality, when  he  provides  for  his  friends  faX  camels  as  the  prize  of  the  arrow-gambling 
(w.  73 — 75) ;  and  his  charity  to  the  poor  and  friendless,  whom  he  satisfies  with  food 
(w.  76 — 77).  Then  he  passes  from  himself  to  his  tribe,  and  vaunts  their  nobleness  of 
heart  and  the  valour  and  steadfastness  of  their  young  men  and  their  greybeards  (w. 
78—89). 

1  Effaced  are  her  resting-places — ^where  she  stayed  but  a  while  and  where 

[she  dwelt  long 
in  Mina :  desolate  are  her  camps  in  Ghaul  and  er-Eijam, 

2  And  hy  the  torrents  of  er-Kayyan :  the  traces  thereof  are  laid  bare 

and  old  and  worn,  as  the  rocks  still  keep  their  graving : 
8     Tent-traces  over  which  have  passed,  since  the  time  that  one  dwelt  there, 
long  years,  with  their  rolling  months  of  war  and  peace. 

4  The  showers  of  the  signs  of  Spring  have  fallen  on  them,  and  there  have 

[swept 
over  them  the  rains  of  the  thundering  clouds,  torrents  and  drizzle 

[both— 

5  The  clouds  that  came  by  night,  those  of  the  morning  that  hid  the  sky, 

and  the  clouds  of  even-tide,  with  their  antiphons  of  thunder ; 

6  There  have  sprung  up  over  them  the  shoots  of  the  rocket,  and  in  the 

[sides 
of  the  valley  the  deer  and  the  ostriches  rear  their  young ; 

7  The  large-eyed  wild  kine  lie  down  there  by  their  young  ones 

just  born,  and  their  calves  roam  in  herds  over  the  plain. 

8  The  torrents  have  scored  afresh  the  traces  of  the  tents,  as  though 

they  were  lines  of  writing  in  a  book  which  the  pens  make  new 

[again, 

9  Or  the  tracery  which  a  woman  draws  afresh  as  she  sprinkles  the  blue 

over  the  rings,  and  the  lines  shine  forth  anew  thereon. 

10  And  I  stood  there  asking  them  for  tidings — and  wherefore  did  I  ask 

aught  of  deaf  stones  that  have  no  voice  to  answer  ? 

11  Bare  was  the  place  where  the  whole  tribe  had  rested:  they  passed 

[away 
therefrom  at  dawn,  leaving  behind  them  the  tent-trenches  and  the 

[thatch. 
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12  The  camel-litters  of  the  tribe  stirred  thy  longing,  what  time  they 

[moved  away 
and  crept  into  the  litters  hung  with  cotton,  as  the  wooden  frame- 

[work  creaked 

13  — ^The  litters  hung  all  round,  over  their  frame  of  wood, 

with  hangings,  thin  veils  and  pictured  curtains  of  wool. 

14  They  began  their  journey  in  bands,  wide-eyed  as  the  wild  cows  of 

[T<l4il>. 
or  deer  of  Wejrah  as  they  watch  their  fawns  lying  around. 

15  They  were  started  on  their  way,  and  the  sun-mist  feU  ofE  them,  as 

[though 
they  were  low  rocky  ridges  of  Bisheh,  its  tamarisks  and  its  boulders. 

16  Nay — ^why  dost  thou  dwell  on  the  thought  of  Naw&r  ?  for  she  is  gone, 

and  severed  is  all  that  bound  her  to  thee,  whether  strong  or  weak. 

17  Of  Murrah  was  she :  she  halted  in  Feyd,  then  she  travelled  on 

to  those  of  el-Hij&z.     How  then  canst  thou  reach  to  her 

18  On  the  Eastward  slopes  of  Aja'  and  Selma,  or  in  Mo^j  jar 

where  Fardeh  and  er-Rukyim  cut  her  ofE  from  thy  coming  ? 

19  Or  it  may  be  she  went  to  el- Yemen,  and  then  her  abode 

should  be  in  Wihaf  el-Qahr,  or  TilkhAm,  in  Suw^'iq. 

20  Cut  short  then  thy  longing  for  one  whose  converse  is  changed  to  thee : 

and  verily  the  best  in  affection  is  he  who  knows  how  to  cut  its 

[bonds. 

21  Qive  freely  thy  best  love  to  him  who  loves  thee — ^there  renudns  to 

[thee 
the  power  to  flee  him  when  his  love  limps  and  its  straightness 

[bends  to  a  fall : 

22  To  flee  on  a  camel  spent  with  joumeyings,  which  have  left  of  her 

yet  something,  her  back  and  hump  both  thin  and  spare. 

23  When  her  flesh  has  fallen  away,  and  her  flanks  grown  spare  and  lean, 

and  the  strap  which  ties  her  shoe  to  her  pastern  is  cut  to  pieces  with 

[use, 

24  Then  she  bends  joyfully  to  the  rein,  eager  to  start,  as  though 

she  were  a  dusky  red  cloud  whose  cloudlets  drained  of  rain  have 

[sped  away  on  the  South  wind : 

25  Or  a  wild  she-ass  great  with  young,  mated  to  a  white-bellied  male 

[whose  sides 
bear  the  marks  of  his  fights  with  the  stallion-asses,  their  blows 

[and  their  bites. 

26  He  takes  his  way  with  her  to  the  uplands  among  the  hills,  his  sides 

[all  scarred, 
with  jealousy  in  his  heart  roused  by  her  rebellion  and  her  desire. 
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27  To  the  downs  of  eth-Thelebdt,  where  he  scans  from  the  heights  thereof 

the  wilderness  of  rolling  uplands,  in  dread  lest  the  guidestones 

[should  hide  a  foe. 

28  Until,  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  the  six  months  of  Winter, 

thej  feast  their  fill  on  the  dewy  herbage :  and  long  had  they  suffered 

[thirst. 

29  They  resolve  to  turn  again,  and  seek  with  a  steady  purpose 

the  water-springs :  and  the  way  to  gain  one's  end  is  to  set  the 

[heart  firm! 

30  Their  pasterns  were  pricked  by  the  awns  of  the  barley-g^rass,  and  there 

[swept 
over  them  the  hot  blasts  of  Summer  in  their  swiftness  and  their 

[heat. 

31  And  they  raised  as  they  galloped  along  a  train  of  dust  whose   shadows 

[fleeted 
like  the  smoke  of  a  blazing  fire  with  its  wood  wrapped  in  ruddy  flame 

32  Fanned  by  the  North  wind,  its  dry  sticks  mixed  with  moist  stems  of 

with  its  volumes  of  rolling  smoke  that  rise  over  the  tongues  of 

[flame. 

33  He  sped  along  thrusting  her  before  him — ^a  custom  it  was  of  his, 

when  she  lingered  behind,  to  thrust  her  on  in  front — 
84.    And  they  plunged  together  by  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  into  a  pool 
brimming,  set  close  with  reeds,  and  splashed  about  its  waters — 

35  A  pool  set  round  with  reeds  that  screened  it  from  the  sun 

those  of  them  that  lay  in  a  tangle  on  its  face  and  those  that  stood 

[upright. 

36  Is  she  like  my  camel— or  shall  I  compare  her  to  a  wild  cow  who  has 

[lost  her  calf, 
who  lingers  behind  the  herd,  its  leader  and  its  stay  P 

37  Flat-nosed  is  she — she  has  lost  her  calf,  and  ceases  not 

to  roam  about  the  marge  of  the  sand-meadows  and  cry 

38  For  her  youngling  just  weaned,  white,  whose  limbs  have  been  torn 

by  the  ash-grey  hunting  wolves  who  lack  not  for  food. 

39  They  came  upon  it  while  she  knew  not,  and  dealt  her  a  deadly  woe 

— Verily  Death,  when  it  shoots,  its  arrow  misses  not  the  mark  ! 

40  The  night  came  upon  her,  as  the  dripping  rain  of  the  steady  shower 

[poured  on 
and  its  continuous  fall  soaked  the  leafage  through  and  through : 

41  She  took  refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  with  lofty  branches 

[standing  apart 
on  the  skirts  of  the  sandhills,  where  the  fine  sand  sloped  her  way. 
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42    The  fiteadj  rain  poured  down,  and  the  flood  reached  the  ridge  of  her 

[hack 
in  a  night  when  thick  darkness  hid  away  all  the  stars  ; 

43  And  she  shone  in  the  face  of  the  mirk  with  a  white  glimmering  light 

like  a  pearl  horn  in  a  sea-shell  that  has  dropped  from  its  string. 

44  Until,  when  the    darkness  was    folded  away  and  morning  dawned, 

she  stood,  her  legs  sHpping  in  the  muddy  earth. 

45  She  wandered  distracted  about  all  the  pools  of  l^o^aid 

for  seyen  nights  twinned  with  seven  whole  long  days, 

46  Until  she  lost  all  hope,  and  her  full  udders  shrunk 

— the  udders  that  had  not  failed  in  all  the  days  of  her  suckling 

[and  weaning. 

47  Then  she  heard  the  sound  of  men,  and  it  filled  her  heart  with  fear 

— of  men  from  a  hidden  place ;  and  men,  she  knew,  were  her 

[bane. 

48  She  rushed  blindly  along,  now  thinking  the  chase  before 

and  now  behind  her :  each  was  a  place  of  dread. 

49  Until,  when  the  archers  lost  hope,  they  let  loose  on  her 

trained  hounds  with  hanging  ears,  each  with  a  stifE  leather  collar 

[on  its  neck ; 

50  They  beset  her,  and  she  turned  to  meet  them  with  her  horns 

like  to  spears  of  Semhar  in  their  sharpness  and  their  length 

51  To  thrust  them  away  :  for  she  knew  well,  if  she  drove  them  not  off, 

that  the  fated  day  of  her  death  among  the  fates  of  beasts  had 

[come. 

52  And  among  them  Kes&b  was  thrust  through  and  slain,  and  rolled  in 

[blood 
lay  there,  and  Sukham  was  left  in  the  place  where  he  made  his 

[onset. 

53  On  such  a  camel,  when  the  glistening  sands  dance  in  the  hot  noon, 

and  the  skirts  of  the  mirage  clothe  their  rolling  hills, 

54  Will  I  accomplish  my  desire — I  shall  not  be  turned  away  from  it  by 

[blame^ 
nor  by  all  the  reviling  that  men  may  care  to  heap  on  me. 

55  And  did  not  Nawdr  then  know  that  1  am  one 

who  knits  where  he  pleases  the  knot  of  love  and  cuts  it  where  he 

[wills, 

56  Wont  to  leave  when  it  likes  me  the  places  that  I  care  not  for 

till  the  fated  doom  of  Death  shall  lay  hold  of  a  certain  soul  p 

57  Nay,  verily  thou  knowest  not  how  many  a  night 

cool  and  mild,  good  for  delight  and  revelry. 
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58  I  have  passed  as  we  told  tales  together :  and  many  a  vintner's  flag 

have  I  come  to  when  it  had  been  taken  down  and  his  wine  grown 

[scarce  and  dear. 

59  I  buy  the  costly  wine  in  the  old  and  blackened  skin 

or  the  pitch-anointed  jar,  when  its  seal  is  broken  and  its  wine  ladled 

[out. 

60  Many  the  clear  draught  I  have  drunk  in  the  mom,  and  many  the  sing- 

[ing-girl 
to  whom  I  have  listened  as  she  strained  the  strings  on  the   lute 

[which  her  thumb  adjusts. 

61  I  have  risen  to  drink  of  the  wine  before  the  cock  crowed  at  dawn 

that  I  might  drink  deep  of  it  again  when  the  sleepers  awoke  from 

[sleep. 

62  And  many  the  morning  of  wind  and  cold  whose  chill  I  have  shut  out 

when  its  reins  were  held  in  the  hand  of  the  bitter  North. 

63  And  I  too  have  shielded  the  Tribe  from  harm  when  there  bore  my  wea- 

[pons 
a  swift  mare,  my  girdle  its  reins  as  I  went  forth  at  dawn  : 

64  I  mounted  the  watching-mound  on  the  top  of  a  dusty  hill 

narrow  in  standing-place,  whose  dust  blew  towards  the  standards 

[of  the  foe  : 

65  Until,  when  the  Sun  put  forth  his  hand  and  laid  hold  of  night 

and  the  darkness  covered  all  the  terrors  of  our  line  of  fear, 

66  I  came  down,  and  my  mare  reared  up  like  a  lofty  trunk  of  palm 

bare  of  branches,  which  the  climber  can  never  hope  to  climb  ; 

67  I  pushed  her  along  as  the  ostrich  flees,  and  swifter  than  that, 

until,  when  she  became  hot  with  the  race  and  her  bones  light, 

68  The  light  saddle  loosened  upon  her,  and  her  breast  streamed  with 

[sweat, 
and  her  girth  was  soaked  through  and  through  with  the  foam 

[that  covered  her. 

69  She  rises  in  the  air,  and  strives  against  the  rein,  and  inclines  sideways 

like  the  circling  down  of  a  dove  when  a  flight  of  them  flies  to  drink. 

70  And  many  the  Court  of  Kings  thronged  by  strangers  who  know  not  one 

[another, 
whose  gifts  are  hoped  for  by  men  and  their  chiding  feared, 

71  Where  thick-necked  men  stood,  like  lions,  threatening  one  another   in 

[their  hate 
as  though  they  were  fiends  of  the  Desert  with  their  feet  firm 

[set  in  strife — 

72  I  have  denied  what  was  vain  in  their  claims,  and  dealt  out  to  each  his  due 

as  I  judged  right :  and  their  noblest  was  not  nobler  than  I. 
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73  And  many  the  camel,  prize  of  the  gamers,  to  whose  slaying  I  have  called 

mj  fellows  with  the  gaming  arrows,  all  alike  in  length  : 

74  I  call  them  to  the  slaying  of  a  barren  she -camel,  or  one  with  young, 

and  her  flesh  has  been  given  freely  to  all  my  neighbours  ; 

75  And  the  guest  and  the  stranger  from  afar  were  in  my  tent 

as  though  they  had  come  down  into  Teb&leh  with  its  meadows  of 

[rich  grass. 

76  There  sought  refuge  by  my  tent-ropes  every  wretched  one 

clad  in  scanty  rags  and  wasted  like  the  camel  by  her  master's 

[grave. 

77  And  they  fill  brimful  with  meat,  when  the  winds  are  blowing  shrill, 

great  bowls  of  broth,  to  which  their  fatherless  ones  come  to  drink. 

78  Verily  we  of  *  .Smir,  when  the  Tribes  are  met  together, 

there  wants  not  of  us  a  Chief  to  lead  in  the  doing  of  a  noble  deed, 

79  Or  a  Divider  to  portion  out  to  the  Tribe  its  due, 

or  a  Prince  to  give  less  or  more  as  he  deems  right  and  good 

80  In  his  headship  :  or  a  generous  man  who  helps  men  with  his  bounty 

free-handed,  a  gainer  of  all  good  gifts  and  one  who  takes  them  by 

[force. 

81  For  he  comes  of  a  Stock  to  whom   their  Fathers  laid  down  the  way 

— ^and  every  people  has  its  own  way  and  its  leader  therein. 

82  If  there  comes  an  alann,  thou  shalt  find  among  them  the  helmets  of 

[mail, 
and  the  hawberks  of  woven  mail  the  rings  of  which  shine  like  stars  : 

83  They  will  not  be  craven,  nor  shall  their  deeds  fall  without  fruit, 

for  their  hearts  are  firm  and  waver  not  with  vain  desire. 

84  Be  content  with  that  which  the  King  has  allotted  to  thee  as  a  portion : 

for  verily  One  who  knows  has  portioned  out  the  tempers  of  men. 

85  And  when  faithfulness  was  dealt  out  among  the  Tribes  of  men, 

the  Dealer  gave  to  us  a  full  and  abundant  share ; 

86  And  He  built  for  us  a  house  of  glory  with  lofty  roof 

and  our  greybeards  and  our  young  men  have  risen  to  the  height 

[thereof. 

87  They  are  the  Leaders  in  work  when  mishap  befalls  the  Tribe, 

and  they  are  its  good  Knights  and  they  are  its  Lawgivers  ; 

88  And  they  are  a  fair  Spring-tide  to  him  who  seeks  their  shelter, 

and  to  the  widows,  when  their  year  of  widowhood  lengthens  out ; 

89  And  they  are  the  men  to  see  that  no  Tribesman  holds  back  in  malice, 

and  that  no  vile  betrayer  goes  over  to  the  foe. 
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KOTBB. 

Yene  1 .  "  Mina."  There  are  two  places  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  Maziftfid- 
el-IttilA' :  the  first  the  well-known  valley  close  by  Mekkeh,  the  second  a  place  in  Dariy- 
yehy  a  province  of  Nejd,  on  the  route  which  passes  through  that  country  from  Hekkeh 
to  el-Bai[frah ;  the  latter  is  meant  here.  Ghaul  and  er-Rij&m  (that  the  latter  should 
have  the  article  is  proved  by  a  verse  of  Aus  ibn  9ojr  cited  by  ez-Zauzeni)  are  the  names 
of  two  mountains  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

V.  2.  "  er-Rayy&n :"  this  is  here  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Pariyyeh :  it  is  also 
the  name  of  a  great  mountain  in  the  ranges  of  Aja'  and  Selma,  the  mountains  of  1*eyyi\ 
whexe,  according  to  the  Marftfid-el-Itdlft*,  there  is  a  never-ceasing  flow  of  water ;  the 
word  means  *'  having  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation" :  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
name  and  the  mention  of  torrents  here  that  abundance  of  water  was  as  characterutic  of 
the  er-Rayy&n  in  Nejd  as  of  that  in  '^ejyi*, 

V.  3.  ''Long  years'' :  Hijaj\  plural  of  h\jjeh;  literally,  seasons  of  pilgrimage:  aa 
we  say  "  Summers"  and  '*  Winters"  in  the  same  meaning.  "  Months  of  war  and  i)eace"  : 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Arabs  the  year  was  divided  into  four  months  of  peace,  in 
which  war  between  the  tribes  was  by  common  consent  unlawful,  and  eight  months  dur- 
ing which  war  was  permitted  \  the  months  of  peace  were  Bu-1-Qa'deh,  £)u-l-Hijjehy 
Mo^^arram,  and  Bejeb. 

w.  4  and  5.  '*  The  showers  of  the  signs  of  Spring :"  mardhiu-n-wi^iun :  MirbA^ 
is  rain  that  comes  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  called  Sabi*  or  Spring :  en-NufAm  are 
the  constellations  called  anicd\  that  is,  the  28  Mansions  of  the  Moon,  which  by  their 
rising  or  setting  at  dawn  were  supposed  to  bring  rain  or  wind,  heat  or  cold  (Lane  «.  v. 
abyc) .     £M^  is  not  strictly  Spring ;  for  it  includes  the  whole  time  fr^m  September  tiU 

March,  during  which  rain  Mis  in  Arabia:  it  is  that  season  when  the  x^stures  are  fresih 
and  grazing  abundant.  The  commentator  on  verse  5  divides  the  year  into  three  sea- 
sons, viz.,  Shiid\  MabV,  and  Sej/f,  or  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer ;  and  he  says  that  in 
the  different  words  used  for  clouds  in  verse  6  the  rains  of  the  whole  year  are  described : 
those  of  Winter  fall  generally  by  night,  those  of  Spring  in  the  morning,  and  those  of 
Summer  in  the  evening.  (For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Arabian  seasons,  see  Lane,  «.  «. 
M^\  and  for  one  of  the  anwd*  see  Pocock,  Spec.  Hist.  Ar.  p.  163.) 

V.  6.  "  The  rocket :"  Byhagdn,  explained  as  el-jitjtr  el-barrio  which  is  the  Sruea 
Syheitrit, 

V.    7.    "  Wild  kine."    According  to  Lane  (<.  v.    Jl^  )  the  animal  intended  is  the 

antikpe  defasta  of  modem  zoologists,  which  is  still  called  by  this  name  in  Egypt.  '*  It 
is  a  species  of  bovine  antelope  :  in  Barbary,  it  seems  that  the  animal  thus  called  is 
another  species  of  bovine  antelope,  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  former ;  it  is  said  to  be 
what  is  termed  by  Pallas  antilope  bubalit ;  by  others,  aleephalus  bubalis,  or  aeranotut 
bubalig  ;  and  this  is  said  to  come  occasionally  to  the  Kile :  but  the  Arabic  appellations 
given  above  are  employed  with  much  laxity." 

V.  8.  The  comparison  of  the  almost  effaced  traces  of  a  Spring  encampment, 
washed  by  the  rain  and  worn  by  the  winds,  to  lines  of  writing  which  have  faded  by 
long  use  is  common  in  old  Arabic  poetry.  Zuheyr  says  (the  lines  are  quoted  in  the 
notice  of  him  extracted  from  the  AghiLni)  speaking  of  tent  traces  {\vikl) — 


^^ 


"  Worn  are  they :  thou  wouldst  think  their  lines 

over  which  two  years  have  passed  were  a  parchment  old  and  &ded." 
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Another  ixistanoe  is  quoted  by  Lane  «.  «.^^ft.«».      From  this  it  is  evident  that  writ- 
ing and  books  were  not  so  strange  to  the  Arabs  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  el- 
Islibn  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted. 

T.  9.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  wtuhm  or  tracery  pricked  into  the  skin  of  a 
woman's  hands  and  arms.  The  pattern  is  pricked  out  with  a  needle,  and  there  is 
sprinkled  over  the  skin  and  rubbed  into  it  a  preparation  called  na*&r^  here  rendered 
'*  blue,"  t.  e.  powdered  indigo,  but  which  may  also  mean  powdered  lamp«black.  As  the 
rains  which  deepened  and  broadened  the  traces  of  the  tents  are  in  verse  8  compared  to 
a  writer  who  goes  over  lines  of  writing  again  with  a  pen,  so  in  v.  9  they  are  likened  to 
a  woman  who  renews  the  tattooing  by  sprinkling  fresh  pigment  over  the  old  lines ; 
which  being  rubbed  in,  the  lines  appear  firesh  again. 

V.  11.  "Tent-trenches:**  nu^y,  the  trench  which  is  dug  round  a  tent  to  receive 
the  rain  draining  firom  its  roof  and  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  its  interior ;  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  pastures  were  resorted  to  during  the  season  of  rain.  ^^  Thatch," 
ThmmAjn^  i,  e.  panic  grass.  Forskal  (page  20)  says  that  the  name  is  used  for  Fanicum 
IHehotomum  :  but  it  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  many  species  of  panicum*  The  grass  is 
used  for  thatching  and  for  stuffing  holes  in  the  tents  so  as  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

V.  12.  *'*'  Crept  into  the  litters :"  the  word  used  {takannui)  is  appropriate  to 
the  action  of  a  hare  or  a  fox  creeping  into  its  hole  {kinAi), 

V.  14.  Til^  is  mentioned  in  v.  2  of  the  Mo*allaqah  of  Imra'  el-Qeys.  The 
KarAfid-el-I^^ilA'  says  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  hill  of  white  sand  which  rises  among 
other  hills  of  red  sand  in  the  great  desert  (ed-DahnA)  near  el-TemAmeh,"  one  of  the 
Southern  provinces  of  Central  Nejd :  "  but  others  say  it  is  a  different  place."  Wejrah  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Mo'aU.  of  I.  Q.,  verse  33  :  it  is  a  stage  on  the  road  from  Mekkeh 
to  el-Basrah,  40  miles  or  3  stages  irom  the  former,  much  frequented  by  wild  kine.  The 
mention  o/  the  look  which  a  wild  cow  or  deer  casts  on  her  young  one,  at  which  time 
her  eyes  are  most  beautiful  and  tender,  as  a  comparison  for  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman 
is  conmion  in  old  Arab  poetry.    See  I.  Q.,  Mo'all.  v.  33. 

V.  16.  Btsheh  is  the  name  of  a  valley  in  eUTemen  which  is  thickly  populated: 
also  of  a  village  in  TihAmeh ;  so  the  Mar&?id :  the  commentary  says  that  it  is  a  valley 
on  the  road  to  el-Yemimeh.  The  long  line  of  camels  with  their  litters  in  which  the 
ladies  ride  is  compared  to  the  ridges  of  rock  of  this  valley  in  the  part  where  its  ridges 
are  low  and  sink  into  the  plain  {^  f]j^\  ).  These,  in  the  noon-tide,  stand  out  from  the 
midit  of  the  mirage,  with  their  rocks  and  tamarisks  (athl,  Tamarix  Orientalis),  even  as 
the  tall  camel  litters  make  their  way  through  the  mists  of  mom  which  cling  round 
them  like  a  skirt. 

V.  16.    '*  Naw4r :"    the  name  of  his  Love :  the  word  means  ''timid,  retiring." 

T.  17.  ''  Of  Hurrah."  There  were  many  tribes  of  this  name :  the  one  intended 
is,  however,  probably  Hurrah  ibn  ^a'fa'ah,  the  progenitor  of  which  was  the  brother  of 
i  Amir  son  of  ^a'fa'ah,  father  of  the  tribe  to  which  Lebid  himself  belonged.  These 
Benil  Hurrah  were  more  commonly  known  as  the  Ben^  SalCQ,  and,  as  stated  in  the 
extract  from  the  Agh&nl,  it  was  among  them  that  the  £unous  *  Amir  ibn  Tufeyl  died 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Prophet. 

Feyd  is  a  place  still  well  known  by  that  name :  it  was  visited  by  Falgrave  (Cen- 
tral and  East.  Arab.  Vol.  I,  p.  230),  and  is  situated  on  the  South-East  hoe  of  Jebel  del- 
ma,  the  most  Southern  of  the  two  ranges  of  T^yyi',  about  the  middle  of  the  range, 
el-^ij&z,  "  the  barrier"  i.  e,  between  the  uplands  of  Nejd  and  the  low  coast  country  of 
TihAmeh,  is  the  mountainous  tract  in  which  Hekkeh  and  el-Hedtneh  are  situated. 
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T.  18.  '^Aja'  and  Selma"  :  in  the  original  el-jebeUin,  '*the  two  mountains :" 
the  two  well  known  ranges,  now  called  collectively  Jebel  Shaumar,  and  formerly  fiunous 
as  the  country  of  T^yyi'*  They  are  now  inhabited,  according  to  Palgrave  (I.  118),  by 
a  mixed  race,  sprung  from  the  union  of  Teyyi'  with  *Abs,  Teghlib  and  HawAzin,  called 
the  BenCL  Shaumar  (or  ace.  to  Wetzstein,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  XXII,  p.  99,  Shammar). 

el'Mobajjar  is  given  as  the  name  of  several  places  in  the  MarA^id :  here  it  probably 
means  a  hill  of  the  range  of  T^yyi'  which  is  girt  (hojjira)  by  a  stretch  of  sand.  Fardeh 
is  also  the  name  of  several  places  :  here  it  appears  to  be  an  isolated  hill  in  Teyyi*,  called 
in  the  Mar&^id  Fardet-esh-Shum{Ls.  er-Kakh4m  (Rukhilkm  without  the  article  in  the 
Mar&fid),  a  place  in  Teyyi'- 

V.  19.  $uw&'iq  (in  Mar&^id,  e^-^uwA'iq),  a  tract  in  el- Yemen.  Of  Till^hAm  the 
MarAfid  only  knows  that  it  is  mentioned  here,  and  Wii^  el-Qahr  ("  Black  rocks  of 
violence")  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

T.  23.  Camels  frequently  have  their  soft  feet  protected  by  a  leather  shoe,  which 
is  tied  by  a  strap  round  the  pastern. 

V.  26.  ''Her  rebellion  and  her  desire."  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the 
he-ass's  jealousy  is  roused  by  the  rebellion  of  the  female  before  her  pregnancy  and  her 
desire  thereafter,  which  makes  him  suspect  that  she  may  not  be  with  foal  by  him. 

V.  27.  eth-Thelebdt,  a  wMi  between  Teyyi*  and  ©uby4n,  South-East  of  the 
range  of  Selma.  "The  guidestones"  :  Ar&mf  plural  of  •V^m,  stones  or  cairns  set  up  to 
mark  the  way  in  the  desert. 

V.  28.     ''  The    six    months  of   winter :"       Jum&da  sittetan.      According  to  es- 
Zauzen!,  Jumdda  is  here  put  for  esh'Shitdy  winter,  as  in  the  verse  of  the  ^amAseh — 
'<  In  a  night  of  Jumdda,  the  season  of  cold  and  rain, 

when  the  camp-dog  cannot  see  the  tent-rox>es  for  the  darkness  thereof." 
Others  say  that  he  divides  the  year  into  two  halves  of  six  months  each,  and  that 
Jum&da,  is  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  the  name  ota  month,  as  the  last  month  with 
which  the  Winter  season  ends ;  there  are  two  JumAdas,  the  first  and  the  second,  respect- 
ively the  fifth  and  sixth  months  of  the  Arabian  year :  the  second  would  be  meant  here. 
The  verse  means  that  during  the  cool  season  of  dews  and  rain  the  two  wild  asses  had 
satisfied  themselves  with  the  g^rass  of  the  pasture,  and  had  had  no  need  of  water,  frt>m 
which  they  had  abstained  all  this  time :  then  the  Summer  set  in,  and  the  pasture  wither- 
ed, so  that  they  had  to  resort  to  the  water  in  the  deep  valleys. 

V.  29.    The  literal  version  of  this  couplet  is — 

''  The  two  returned  with  their  affair  to  a  strongly  set  (purpose) 

firmly  determined :  and  success  in  plans  is  the  fixing  of  them  fiim." 
I  have  added  in  my  translation  what  is  understood, — ^that  their  purpose  was  to  seek 

for  water. 

V.  32.  ^-^rfv'i  A  shrub  much  used  for  friel :  its  botanical  name  is  not  given  by 
Lane,  nor  does  it  occur  in  Forskal. 

V.  36.  "Who  has  lost  her  calf:"  meab&'ahy  more  fully  "whose  calf  has  been 
torn  and  slain  by  beasts  of  prey  («aAo*)." 

V.  37.  "  Flat-nosed :"  more  accurately  "  camoys-nosed,"  khamd,  an  epithet  re- 
served for  kine  and  deer.  "The  sand-meadows"  :  esh-ShaqAUq,  plural  of  Shaqtqahy  an  in. 
tervening  space  or  tract  between  two  elongated  tracts  of  sand,  producing  good  herbage. 

V.  38.  "  Youngling  just  weaned :"  so  I  have  rendered  ma'affar,  following  the 
commentary,  which  explains  that  it  means  "  cast  down  in  the  dust"  ^*a/arV,  and  is 
applied  to  the  young  of  an  animal  which  is  suckled  by  its  dam  and  then  left  for  a  day 
or  two  to  find  its  own  food,  so  as  to  wean  it  gradually.    The  mother  tumbles  over  the 
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calf  in  the  dost  when  it  desireB  to  suck  and  preyents  it  from  doing  bo.  ''  White  :'* 
9«M.  The  wild  kine  are  white,  exoept  the  face  and  legs  and  tail,  which  aie 
bkck :  80  says  the  oonunentator  here.  Imra'el-Qeys  (MoW.  64)  compares  them  to 
onyx  stones. 

T.  43.  **  A  i>earl  bom  in  a  sea-shell :"  jumAnet^el-bal^riy,  JumAneh  is  properly  a 
&]se  pearl,  or  a  bead  of  silyer  shaped  like  a  pearl,  from  the  Persian  gumAny  thought^ 
&ncy :  here  it  is  put  for  a  genuine  pearl,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  word  el-bahriy^ 
which  may  be  either  the  shell  or  the  diver.  "  That  has  dropped  from  its  string  :'*  9uUa 
%i^&mukA  :  literally  "  of  which  the  string  h^s  been  pulled  out :"  the  restless  roaming  of 
the  oow  is  likened  to  the  roUing  hither  and  thither  of  the  pearL 

y.  45.     No  information  is  giyen  in  the  Marft^id  regarding  $o'4id. 

y.  46.  The  commentary  says  that  the  apodosis  of  hattA  itA  in  this  yerse,  tit.  : 
telet  *9nhu  (she  forgot  her  young  one),  is  omitted :  I  prefer  to  understand  yerse  47, 
though  introduced  by  tea,  as  the  apodosiB.  A  similar  construction  exists  in  yerse  49 : 
kaitd  t5d  ya'tsa-r'-rurndtu,  wa  arsalA, 

y.  47.  "  The  sound :"  rizx,  "  a  noise  heard  from  afar."  **  From  a  hidden  place :" 
^An  ^foArt  gketfhin^*    '*  horn,  a  place  which  concealed  what  was  in  it". 

y.  48.     In  Tendering  this  couplet  the  reading  m}<^  has  been  chosen  instead  of 

iS>6«i  ;  the  former  is  cited  in  the  notes  to  Arnold's  edition  (p.  29)  from  the  Gh>tha  HS. : 

the  latter  appeeus  in  his  text.  The  natiye  commentators  prefer  the  latter,  apparently 
because  the  construction  of  |(^  as  an  (j(^  Ca^|  is  thought  the  most  appropriate  ex- 
planation of  the  yerse :  but  0(3^  frt)m  jtX^  to  run  would  be  equally  admissible  as 
regards  oonstmction^  wu»s^  being  its   JL^,  and  the  sense  seems  to  require  the  word ; 

for  the  next  verse  says  that  the  pursuers  lost  hope  of  reaching  her,  eyidently  because  of 
her  swift  flight.    Taking    o«xp  as  the  first  word,  the  yerse  may  be  literally  rendered 
*'  She  rushed  along,  thinking  that  each  of  the  two  openings 
was  a  meet  place  for  fear,  both  behind  her  and  before  her". 

"  The  two  openings,"  kila-l-farjeyn  :  that  is,  the  splitting  of  the  thicket  which 
opens  before  her  and  closes  behind  her  as  she  rushes  along :  it  is  equiyalent  to  the  fol- 
lowing words,  khalfuhd  wa-imdmtthd,  Maula  **  a  meet  and  fitting  place,"  as  in  the 
Qor^An,  "  en-ft&ru  mauidkum^"  "  The  Fire  is  your  fitting  place." 

y.  49.  '*With  stiff  leather  collars  on  their  necks:"  Qdjilan  a^fdmukd.  Another 
rendering  of  these  words,  which  is  the  one  preferred  by  De  Sacy,  is  "  lean  and  slender- 
waisted"  (aux  flancs  maigres  et  effil^s) ;  qdjil  means  dry,  and  a^fdm^  plural  of  *  oftwhf  is 
said  to  mean  waist  as  well  as  leather  collar.  The  latter  meaning,  howeyer,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  two  g^yen  in  Lane. 

y.  60.  "  Spears  of  Semhar^  According  to  the  commentary  and  other  authori- 
ties quoted  by  Lane,  Semhar  was  the  name  of  a  certain  maker  of  spears  who  dwelt  in 
the  town  of  el-Khatt  in  el-Ba^^reyn,  where  the  best  bamboos  from  India  were  landed 
and  fiishioned  into  lances,  which  are  thence  frrequently  called  kha(fiy  :  he  is  said  to 
haye  been  the  husband  of  Rudeyneh,  who  also  used  to  straighten  spears ;  others  say 
that  Semhar  was  the  name  of  a  town  or  yillage  in  Abyssinia  where  good  spears  were 
made.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  Lane  («.  v. ^%^*m  )  that  there  is  a  quadriliteral  yerb 
l,~f  mfM^p^tig  *'  to  be  straight  and  hard,"  and  that  Mtnhariy  is  applied  to  bow  strings  as 

well  as  spears,  while  mutmahirr  is  used  of  a  thorn  in  the  sense  of  tough.  In  this  yeree 
there  is  another  appellatiye,  Medariypehy  that  is,  belonging  to  or  made  at  Medar,  a  yil- 
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lage  in  el- Yemen  twenty  mileB  from  San*4  (Mar&^id),  which  also  means  spean  (•'.  «. 
long  and  sharp  horns),  spears  being  made  there  as  well  as  at  el-Khatt* 

T.  52.    Kesib  and  Sukhftm,  names  of  two  of  the  hounds. 

Y.  56.  '*  A  certain  soul :"  ba^da-n'tiuftisj  t.  e.  himself.  This  Terse  affords  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  archaic  use  of  j|  as  the  equivalent  of  )l\  f^  {*)}  ^  t.  e,  unless. 

Having  the  force  of  "  if  not,"  it  causes  the  verb  to  take  the  jussive  or  apocopated  form 
required  in  the  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence. 

V.  68.  *^  As  we  told  tales  together"  :  the  Arabic  verb  samara  means  to  pass  the 
night  in  drinking  wine  and  holding  pleasant  discourse  together.  '*  Vintner's  flag :" 
the  shops  {hdnut)  of  the  wine-sellers  were  distinguished  by  flags  hung  out  before  them ; 
when  the  flag  was  taken  down  it  was  a  sign  that  the  shop  was  closed  or  that  the  wine 
had  run  out.  In  this  verse  and  the  next  Lebid  vaunts  his  liberality  in  buying  wine  for  his 
fellows  when  it  was  at  its  dearest.  So  ^Antarah  (Mo^all.  52),  describing  a  gallant 
man,  calls  him  hattdku  ffhdydti't-tifdr  *'  one  who  pulls  down,  or  causes  to  be  taken  down  j 
the  vintners'  flags,"  •'.  e»  exhausts  their  stock. 

w.  60,  61.  The  morning  draught  of  wine  is  praised  above  all  others  by  the 
ancient  poets.  In  the  work  entitled  el'Marf'en-nadir  ("  the  green  meadow")  Mohammed 
ibn  Abi  Bekr  el-Usy^^t  says  of  the  fabuk  or  morning  potation — **  The  poets  make  men- 
tion  of  the  morning  draught  in  preference  to  wine  drunk  at  other  times,  because  in 
ancient  times  Kings  and  others  used  to  prefer  drinking  in  the  morning,  and  because  of 
the  freedom  of  the  heart  at  that  time  from  care  or  thought  of  the  obstacles  and  calami- 
ties of  Fortune ;  also  because  those  that  arose  early  to  drink  anticipated  those  who 
blamed  their  wantonness :  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  blamer  to  blame  a  reveller  in  the 
morning  for  what  he  has  done  the  night  before,  because  that  is  the  time  when  he  be- 
comes sober  and  recovers  from  his  drunken  fit."  (Quoted  from  Kosegarten,  Mo'all.  of 
*Amr  Kulth.  p.  49.) 

"  A  singing  girl."  The  sing^g  girls  who  sang  at  the  drinking  parties  of  the  an- 
cient Arabs  were  Greeks,  Syrians,  or  Persians ;  until  after  el-IsUm  the  Arabs,  though 
masters  of  rhythm  and  metre,  had  no  indigenous  system  of  singing  except  the  rude 
song  (originally  of  the  camel-driver)  called  rinfez.  Those  girls  probably  sang  for  the  most 
part  in  their  own  tongpie  and  played  the  music  which  they  had  learned  in  Persian  *IrAq 
or  Syria ;  but  in  the  life  of  en-N&bighah  of  Duby&n  as  given  in  the  Agh^i  (IX.  164) 
a  singing-g^l  of  Yethrib  (afterwards  el-Medineh)  is  mentioned,  who  sang  one  of  that 
poet's  poems  in  Arabic  and  so  enabled  him  to  detect  a  fault  of  prosody. 

V.  62.  ^'  Whoso  chill  I  have  shut  out,"  i.  e.  by  gifts  of  clothes  and  food  to  the 
naked  and  hungry.  The  phrase  "  when  its  reins  were  in  the  hand  of  the  bitter  North" 
means  that  the  North,  the  coldest  of  winds,  had  full  control  over  the  day. 

y.  63.  **  My  girdle  its  bridle"  :  he  threw  the  bridle  over  his  shoulders  so  that 
it  became  a  girdle  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  have  his  hands  free  for  his  weapons. 

T.  64.  The  dust  blow  from  the  hill-top  where  he  acted  as  scout  on  to  the  Elne- 
my's  banners :  this  indicates  that  they  were  close  at  hand  and  that  his  post  was  one  of 

danger. 

V.  65.  " The  terrors  of  our  line  of  fear:"  ^aurdt-eth-thughiir.  ^Aurdt  m.eaxkB  the 
dangerous  or  undefended  portions  of  a  place  open  to  attack  ;  and  thugh&r^  plural  of 
thaghr^  is  the  frontier  over  which  the  enemy  spreads  his  line  of  assailants.  When  the 
sun  sets,  and  watching  at  the  place  of  observation  is  of  no  further  use  by  reason  of  the 
darkness,  Lebid  comes  down  and  scours  the  plain  between  his  Tribe  and  the  foe,  to  see 
that  no  night  attack  is  being  prepared  by  the  latter. 
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Y.  66.    In  l^ds  vene  the  word  ^^£^  u  used  of  the  trunk  of  a  palm  -  tree  which  u 

■till  an  object  of  desh:«  to  the  gatherer  of  the  froiti  but  is  so  tall  that  he  cannot  hope 
to  climb  it :  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  word  is  not,  as  stated  by  the  authorities  quoted 
in  Lane  t.  «.,  restricted  to  the  trunk  of  a  palm  tinee  after  it  has  become  dry  or  has 
lost  its  head  of  leares  and  fruit. 

T.  68.  "  Light  saddle  i*^  rihitleh,  a  saddle  made  only  of  sheep-skin  and  wool, 
without  any  frame  of  wood,  used  by  swift  riders. 

▼T.  70. — 72.  In  these  yerses,  says  the  commentator,  he  boasts  of  the  contention 
which  passed  between  him  and  er-Babi'  son  of  Ziy&d  at  the  court  of  en-No'mAn  son  of 
el-llnn^ir  king  of  el-Hlreh.  The  circumstanoes  of  this  contest  are  related  in  the  notices 
of  both  poets  given  in  the  KitAb  el- A  gh  Ant. 

V,  71.  ••  Fiends  of  the  Desert  :'*  Jinnu-l-bediiy.  El-BedUy  may  be  either  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  certain  valley,  or  it  may  be  synonymous  with  el-bddiyehy  the  Desert  gen- 
enily. 

T.  73.  The  custom  of  the  Arabs  in  gambling  with  anrows  was  to  require  those 
who  lost  to  pay  for  the  camel  which  was  the  prize  of  those  who  won :  Lebld's  liberality 
wwiffastfid  in  that  he  furnished  the  prize  himself  from  his  herds,  and  thus  those  who  lost 
had  not  to  pay. 

▼.  74.  A  barren  camel,  says  the  commentary,  is  the  attest,  while  one  with 
young  is  most  delicate  of  flesh. 

T.  75.  Tebileh,  a  certain  valley  in  el- Yemen,  £&mous  for  its  abimdance  of  water 
and  rich  meadows.  In  this  valley  was  situated  the  Oracle  of  Du-l-Khulu^ah,  consulted 
by  Imra'el-Qeys  after  the  slaying  of  his  father. 

V.  76.  "  The  camel  by  her  master's  grave :"  el-heliyyeh.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  pagan  Arabs  to  tether  a  camel  by  the  grave  of  a  dead  warrior,  and  to  let  her  die 
tiiere  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  they  believed  that  on  the  Judgment  Day  her  master  would 
ride  on  her  at  the  Beeurrection  to  the  gathering  of  mankind.  The  root  beliya  means  to 
be  worn  out. 

V.  77-  "  They  fill  Vimful  with  meat :"  literally,  they  erown^  as  in  Greek  (II.  I, 
470)  jKpiyr9f»af  ivurr^airro  woroto,  and  (IL  VIII,  232)  Kprrriipas  ixurr§'P4as  otvoto, 
**  Bowls :"  khultff\  plural  of  Khali/,  a  river  or  canal,  used  to  mean  great  and  well-filled 
bowls. 

V.  80.  "Againer  of  all  good  gifts  and  one  who  takes  them  by  force:'*  JTeu^bu 
r9^hA*iHn  yhatmdmuhd  :  this  does  not  mean  that  the  generous  man,  like  the  Vikings, 
was  bounteous  from  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  plunder ;  the  "  good  gifts*'  are  his 
noble  qualities ;  and  to  gain  them  by  force  is  to  improve  them  by  strenuous  and  noble 
deeds. 

T.  87-  ^  Lawgivers :"  hokkdm,  i.  e,  judges,  deciders  of  disputes,  and  layers  down 
of  tiie  law ;  all  these  functions,  as  in  Homeric  times,  were  among  the  ancient  Arabs 
combined  in  one  man  of  tried  stead&stness  and  honesty. 

▼.  88.  "  A  Spring-tide."  As  the  season  of  £4idi*  or  Spring  was  the  pleasantest  of 
the  year,  rich  with  fertilizing  rains  and  green  pasture,  so  men  of  bountiful  and  kindly 
nature  were  likewise  called  by  that  name.  Lebld's  own  father  Babi^ah,  as  the  AghAni 
informs  us,  was  known  as  MabVat'$UMo*tarrin  t.  e.  *'  a  Spring  for  those  who  came  to 
seek  his  bounty." 

**  Their  year  of  widowhood."  The  commentator  quoted  by  Arnold  (not  ez-Zau2eni) 
says  that  in  the  Ignorance  it  was  the  pustom  for  widows  on  the  death  of  their  husbands 
to  undergo  a  period  of  separation  (*  iddeh)  extending  to  one  year.  Under  el-Isl&m  the 
'  idieh  was  fixed  (SArat-el^JBaqarah,  verse  234)  at  four  months  and  ten  days.    During  this 
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period  they  could  not  marry  again  nor  go  forth  from  their  houses,  and  were  thus  most 
xniserahle.  Reference  appears  to  be  made  to  this  ante-islamic  custom  in  y.  240  of  the 
SdraUel-Bagarah. — **  Such  of  you  as  shall  die  and  leave  wives  shall  bequeath  their  wives 
a  year's  maintenance  without  causing  them  to  leave  their  houses."  That  the  period  of 
mourning  in  the  Ignorance  was  a  fall  year,  not  for  widows  only  but  for  the  whole  £Buni- 
ly  of  the  deceased,  may  be  gathered  from  the  verses  of  Lebld  on  his  own  death  quoted 
near  the  end  of  the  notice  of  him  in  the  Agh&ni,  where  he  bids  his  daughters  moom  fiir 
him— 

j^\  ix5i  iui^  V  *^  e^-i       ^^  r^^'  r*'  (^  J>^'  <^' 

"  Until  the  year  is  done — ^then  the  name  of  Peace  be  on  you : 

for  he  who  weeps  for  a  year  has  discharged  what  is  due  from  him." 

Ez-Zauzent,  however,  takes  murmildt  as  meaning  merely  "  poor  women"-^(^|  UaJf 
i:>^«^l9  J I  <s><^  *^^  refers  the  leng^ening  of  their  year  spoken  of  to  the  weariness  of 
their  life  of  poverty. 

V.  89.  The  commentator  quoted  by  Arnold  explains  humu-l^'ashireh  as  equivalent 
to  hum  muflihu-l'^Mhireh  :  "  They  are  the  men  who  order  or  rule  the  tribe.*'  Cz-Zau- 
zeni  and  the  Persian  conmientator  Bashidu-n-Nabi,  however,  reject  so  violent  an  ellipse 
and  take  the  verse  in  the  simpler  construction  which  I  have  followed.    Of  the  use  of  uJl 

in  the  negative  sense  which  it  bears  here  (  =  lest)  other  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Mo^allaqah  of  ^  Amr  son  of  Kulthiim,  w.  25  and  32. 
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On  the  Shighni  (Qhalchah)  Dialect.— By  B.  B.  Shaw,  Political  Agent, 

Ladak. 

A  few  words  of  the  Shighni  dialect,  collected  by  Monshi  Faiz  Bakhsh, 
were  attached  to  m j  former  paper  on  the  Ghalchah  Dialects  printed  in  the 
Jonnuil  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Ft.  I,  for  1876.  I  see  that  the 
late  Oriental  Congress  held  at  St.  Petersburg  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
study  of  the  fcnrms  of  speech  in  use  about  the  head- waters  of  the  Oxus  was 
very  desirable.  I  hope  therefore  that  this  short  grammar  and  specimen 
stoty  of  a  third  of  those  dialects  may  be  acceptable. 

ShighnlUi  and  Bosh4n,  the  districts  where  it  is  spoken,  lie  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oxus  just  above  the  country  of  Darw^,  on  the  great  bend  which  the 
river  takes  round  Badakhshj^.  They  extend  also  up  the  valleys  of  some 
ol  its  feeders  which  descend  from  the  Pamir.  They  are  both  under  the 
nme  Buler  (Asaf  Alt  Khan  is  the  name  of  the  present  Mir).  His  domi- 
nions form  the  most  northerly  of  the  Hill-States  dependent  on  Afghanist^. 
Mj  informant  (a  Shighni)  saw  him  go,  some  six  years  ago,  to  do  homage 
at  Faizabad  to  Naib  Muhammad  Alam,  the  Governor  of  Afghan  Turkistan. 
The  next  year,  his  son  went  on  a  similar  errand,  since  which  my  informant 
has  been  absent  from  his  country.  On  both  occasions  tribute  was  taken  : 
2000  tillas  (gold  coins),  1000  yamJm  (Chinese  shoe-silver)  Ac.  These  are 
probably  mere  round  figures  used  to  express  a  considerable  (and  unknown) 
amoont ;  for  these  two  items  alone  woidd  be  worth  about  £18,000.  The 
aeod  district  to  the  north,  Darw^,  is  represented  as  being  subordinate  to 
Bokhiri.  Shighnikn  was  not  invaded  by  the  Afghans,  but  followed  natural- 
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ly  the  destiny  of  the  mother  province,  Badakhsheln,  to  which  it  has  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  attached.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Ohalchah  States,  and  wonderfully  protected  from  invasion  by 
natural  advantages.*  It  would  thus  form  a  safe  refuge  for  an  aboriginal 
people. 

The  valleys  of  the  Oxus  feeders  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  Shighn^n  and  Eoshan,  open  out  at  their  heads  into  the  high 
plains  of  Pamir.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Shighni  dialect  shows  a 
greater  affinity  to  that  of  Sarikol  (in  the  Eastern  side  of  Pamir)  than  to 
the  speech  of  the  Wakhis,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  occupy  a  valley 
on  the  same  side  of  the  main  water-parting,  and  parallel  with  the  ShAkh- 
Darrah  (Shighn^n).  This  would  show  that  the  open  Pamirs  must  have 
opposed  less  serious  obstacles  to  inter-communication  than  the  Western 
ridges  which  divide  the  Oxus  feeders  from  one  another,  or  than  the  narrow 
gorge  of  that  river  itself.  Its  local  name  "  Panjah,"  suggests  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  hand  with  fingers  outspread  (as  in  playing  the  piano) .  It  is 
obviously  easier  (comparing  small  things  with  great)  to  cross  the  level  back 
of  the  hand,  than  to  travel  at  right  angles  across  the  arched  fingers. 

The  Shighni  dialect  has  all  the  sounds  known  in  the  other  Ohalchah 
dialects  with  the  addition  of  one  which  is  intermediate,  and  seems  to  explain 
the  transition,  between  the  Persian  eh  and  the  Saril^oH  kh  (as  in  Oerman 
ich).  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  many  Persian  words  such  as  shab^ 
gharminda,  Pcidshahy  become  in  Sarikoli  kkdb,  kharminda,  Pddkhdh,  &c.  The 
Shighni  supplies  the  intermediate  step  by  a  sound  which  I  do  not  know  how 
to  express  (without  special  type)  better  than  by  the  compound  skh.  It  is  the 
Oerman  eh  of  ich  sibilated  so  as  almost  to  resemble  an  English  <A.  The 
steps  are  plain  from  the  eh  pronounced  at  the  back  of  the  upper  teeth  with 
the  front  part  of  the  tongue,  to  the  skh  a  little  further  back  with  the  middle 
part  of  the  tongue  raised,  and  to  the  Ohalchah  kh  slightly  further  back 
still.  This  skh  is  unlike  the  Wakhi  sch ;  for  while  the  former  is  an 
attempt  to  sibilate  the  kh,  the  latter  is  an  sh  pronounced  at  the  back  of  the 
palate,  with  the  tongue  curled  back. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  ohtdf ahouse      chiden houses 

O.  chid  (ehid'Wn>  O.  Abs.),  a  house's  and  so  on  all  through,  with 

D.  chtd-^SL  or  -ebd  or  AS^-chtd,  to  a 

house 

*  See  the  account  of  Abdu'l-Subhin,  given  by  Capt.  Trotter  R.  £.,  in  the  Boport 
of  the  Yarkand  Mission,  1873-4. 
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Aoc.  eMd  or  eAu2-EB, a  house 

Loc.  ehtd-Ti* on  or  to  a  house 

eMd-AimiEfy   in  or  into  a  house 
PIS  ehtd,      ORor  to  or  towards 

a  house 

in.  eMdy    in  a  house 

TAH  chtdy  into,  on  to  or  to  a 

house 

AbL  Az  ehtdj  from  a  house 

eMd  kjlTTI, with  a  house 

ehid-TiSf as  far  as  a  house 


the  addition  of  the  same  post-posi- 
tions as  in  the  singpilar. 


THE  PEONOUNS. 
1st  Person. 

SmaiTLAB. 
N.  fwar,    I 

G.  mu  (G.  Abs.  mu'nd)  my,  (mine) 
B.  mtfVJ  or  mur,     tome 


Plubal. 

WWW/*,  >■...< •.■••••••. ....^a.t..  we 

mi^h  (G.  Abs.  miiah^endy^  our,  (ours) 
mc^h-ard  or  -^    to  us 


Afo.  my,  also  mvr,    me      mash^ 


us 


Log.  tarmu&&,y at  me,  &c.y 

AbL  az  mu, from  me 


tar  mt^h,  &c,, at  us 

asf  ma$h,    from  us 


N.  tu, 

G.  tu  (G.  Abs.  tu*nd),  thy,  (thine) 


2nd  Person. 

thou      tamd,  ye 

tama  (G.  Abs.  tama'nd)  your,  (yours) 


D,  iu'rd  OT  tur, to  thee      tama* rd  or  tama' r, to  you 

Aoc.  ^,  also  ^tfr, thee      tama,    you 


hoc.  tartUy    at  thee      tar  tama, at  you 

AbL  at;  ^, from  thee      az  tama, from  you 


8rd  Person. 
Masculine  and  Neuter. 

wadk,  ... 


N.  ^  OT  y  id,  he,  that 

G.  wi  or  ieum  (Abs.  lefnd),  his,  of 

that 
(fyu  when    the    governing 
noun  is  in  the  nominative) 
I),  wi'rd  or  wir,  wum-ird  to  him, 

to  that 


they 

wief  (Abs.  wief-end),  their,  theirs 


wief-erd  OT -er, to  them 


•  This  fonns  another  xeeeinblaiice  with  the  Dard,  (Amiya)  in  which  dialect  also 
he  affix  <^  signifies  <to.' 
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Ace.  t(^  also  t0»V, him,  that      wief^  them 

Loc.  wi't^,  tar^wi,  tar-bdy  at  him  or 

that      wief4Sf at  them 

vmm-andSy  yum-ande^  in  him  or 
&c.,                                 that 
Ahl.  ai2;-t(;»,  aj^-ifm,  from  him,  or  that      az  wief^ from  them 

Feminine. 

N.  yOf  she  Same  as  Masculine. 

G.  imm  or  tvu-am  (t/ay  ?  when 

the  goTerning  noun  is  in 

the  Nominative) of  her 

D.  toam-ird,     to  her 

Ace.  toamy  yitoam,    her 

Loc.  tar  warn  &^,y  at  her,  &c., 

Abl.  az.iiDafny from  her 

SUBSTAITTIVAL   PbONOUW. 

N,  y em  or  yam^    this  one      madh  or  dath,    these 

G.  mi  or  di, of  this  one      f»^orrf^(Abs.  mef-end),  of  these 

D.  mi^rd  or  ar-am^ to  this  ane      mef-erd  or -er, to  these 

Ace.  mi  or  di, this  one      mef  or  defy    these 

Loc.   tar-amy  &c.,  to  this  one,   &c.  &c. 

The  Adjectival  Pronouns  that  and  this  are  the  same  as  the  above  Pro- 
nouns of  the  8rd  Person. 

The  following  emphatic  forms  have  also  been  f oimd  :  ih-yidy  ik-toi  and 
ih-yuwi  "  that  same",  ik-yiwam  *^  that  same  she'*,  ik-wid-und  "  of  that 
same"  (G.  Abs.),  ik-yamy  ik-toam  "  this  same.'* 

The  following  pronouns  seem  to  be  declinable  withoilt  internal  change  : 
ehiz  "  what  ?",  ki  "  what  P",  tsei  «  whatever",  chi  or  ehai  "  who"  P  or 
"  what  "P 

Beflective  PBOiroinsr. 

Singular  and  Plural. 

N.      khuy  I,  thou,  he,  my-,  thy-,  Jbim-seli^  Ac. 

G.      khu  (Abs.  khu'nd) 
D.      khuWd 
Ace.  khu 
Loc.  khu-ti  Ac. 
Abl.  a»  khu 

khU'hath  =  by  himself,  &c. 
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The  set  of  separable  terminatioiis  or  pronouns  belonging  to  the  Past 
Tenses  of  Verbs  is  more  perfect  and  normal  than  in  Wakhi  and  Saril^oli. 

SlKGULAB.  FlUBAL. 

1.  am  or  um  am 

2.  at  et 
8.     i  or  e  en 

These  terminational  pronouns  are  used  precisely  like  common  pronouns 
(nominative  only)  ;  but  they  can  be  placed  immediately  after  the  verb  (as 
terminations)  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  a  sentence  and  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  personal  pronouns.  The  Fast  Tenses  which  employ  them  seem  not 
yeb  to  have  reached  the  purely  inflectional  stage. 

VERBS. 

The  conjugation  of  the  Verbs  resembles  the  Sari^oli  more  than  the 
WakhL  The  Infinitive  is  in  ao,  and  the  declension  of  the  Verbal  Substant- 
ive is  effected  with  the  Boot  (deprived  of  the  ao)  as  well  as  with  the  full 
Infinitive  form.  In  other  words  the  Nominative  and  Accusative  of  the 
Verbal  Substantive  add  the  syllable  ao  to  the  Boot  form,  and  other  cases 
add  their  own  respective  terminations  either  to  the  Boot  or  to  the  Norn, 
form. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VEBB  '  TO  TAKE'. 

(i)    Boot  form :  zekht ;  (ii)  Present  form :  zez ;  (iii)  Past  form ; 

loJeht. 

Verbal  Substantive ;  Nom.  and  Ace.  cases :  zekht-ao       the  taking 

Gen.  gekhi\  of  taking 

Dat.  zehht'ir    \  .    ^^  ^^^  4.„i„««^ 

zekhtao^ir  j  ^  ^'  ^^'  ^"^^"^ 

AbL  az  zekht      from  taking 

Loc.  zeJehtaO'tS    on  or  in  taking 

zekht'its       whilst  taking 

tdzekhtaO'irtiSlLtaMjig 

IMFEBATIVE. 
2£Z  or  z^z^  take  thou  ZEZ-id  take  ye 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pbesent  Fttttjbe  Tensb. 

S.    1.    zEZ-om  (in  some  verbs, -fff?»), Itake 

2.     ZEZ-J     (in  some  verbs, -y^)  thou  takest 

8.    zsz-J betakes 

FL  1.    zEz-om  we  take 

2.    SBZ»id    (in  some  verbs, -yiJ) ye  take 

8.    zsz*ui    (in  some  verbs,  -yin) they  take 
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Imfebpect  Tekse. 

ZOKHT-IBD  (am)  vhd,    I  was  taking  (lit.  to  the  taking  I  was) 

&c.,  with  the  pronoun  terminations  (see  Past  Tense). 

Fast  Tense. 

S.     1.  ZOKHT  (am),    I  took 

2.  ZOKHT  (at)  thou  tookest 

3.  ZOKHT  (i)    [sometimes  tf'] he  took 

PI.    1.  ZOKHT  (am) we  took 

2.     ZOKHT  (et)   ye  took 

8.     ZOKHT  (en)  they  took 

Pesfect  Tense. 

ZOKHTJ  (am) I  have  taken 

Plxjpesfect  Tense. 
ZOKHTJ-IT  (am)^ I  had  taken 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

ZOKHT J-iNJ  vay-am, I  may  take,  or  have  taken  (lit.  I  may  be 

&c,  taking  or  having  taking). 
OPsa  is  used  as  a  prefix  before  verbs  in  the  Indicative  Mood  to  give 
them  a  Conditional  or  Subjunctive  tense. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VEEB  '  TO  GO'  OE  '  TO  BECOME'. 

(i.)     Eoot  form  :  SIT ;  (ii)  Present  form :  sio  ;  (iii)  Past  form :  STTF 
or  BAT,  (iv)  Perfect  form :  budhj. 

Verbal  Substantive :  Nom.  Ace.  bit-oo  &c. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Pbbsent  Futube  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  sXo-am,  Igo  or  become  sio-am we  go  &c. 

2.  sXo-«,      thou  goest  &c.  sio-id    ye  go  &c 

3.  b6d  (for  Bio-d)  he  goes  &c.  nio-in    they  go  &c. 

Impebfect  Tense. 

SIT-IBD  (am)  vodf I  was  going  &c. 

&o.  &o. 

Past  Tense. 

BUT  (am)  or  sat  (am)^ I  went  &c. 
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Pebfsct  Tjense. 
SUDHJ  {am),    I  have  gone  &>c, 

Plupebpect  Tense. 

BUDHJ-IT  (ami),   I  had  gone  Ac. 

&c.  &c. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

suDHJ-nrj  vhy-am, I  may    go    or 

Ac.  have  gone  Ac. 

Ac. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  *  TO  BE\ 
(L)     Root  form :  TTD  \  (ii)    Present   form :  t^t  j    (iii)  Past  form  : 
V&D ;  (iv)  Perf .  form  :  tuphj. 

Verbal  Subst.  Nom.  and  Ace.  yid-oo 

Ac. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pbessnt  Futube  Tekse. 

S.    1.    ykT-am  [tast  (aw)]  Imajbeoram 

2.  ykY-e      [tast  {at)']  Ac. 

3.  te'd         [tast  (e)] 
PL  1.    tXt-ow  [tast  {am)'] 

2.  YAY'id    [tast  {et)] 

3.  yki'in    [tast  {en)] 

Past  Tense. 

TOD  {am) .' I  was 

Ac. 

Pekpect  Tense. 

VTIDHJ  {am) I  have  been 

Ac. 

Plupebpect  Tense. 

TITDHJ-it  {am)    I  had  been 

Ac. 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

TUDHJ-ENJ  f>ay-am , I  may  be    or 

Ac.  '  have  been. 

In  the  Past  Tenses  the  pronominal  termination  of  the  3rd  person 
singular  {e  or  t)  is  often  nsed  separately  like  those  of  the  other  persons, 
unlike  the  rule  in  Wakhi  and  Sarikoli. 

£.  g.    idU    i      ehud     =:     thus  he  did. 
idU    am   ehud    =    thus  I    did. 


V 
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The  Negative  affixes  BxenaornS  and  m^  as  in  the  other  Ghalchah  dia- 
lects ;  met  is  used  with  the  Imperative  and  Optative,  and  nd  or  ne  with  the 
other  moods. 

In  compound  verhs  the  former  is  used  in  the  form  of  the  root  (some- 
times in  the  Ace.  or  Dative  of  the  Verbal  Substantive)  and  the  latter  in  the 
appropriate  Tense. 

E.  g.     1.    pedhed'ir  8Ut  "he  went  to  the  lighting"  ».  e,  "began  to  light/* 
2.    chidsut  or  chtd-ao  sut  "  he  went  (began)  to  do." 
8.     dan^dhed  vardhed  "he  iashle  to  hresAilie  (strike  breath)" 
(Hind,  dam  mar  9ahta), 

N.  B.  The  form  ehtd-ao  9ut  may  be  compared  with  ghiSw  sui  **  he 
went  (to)  the  hunt",  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  Ver^ 
hal  Substantive  taking  the  Accusative  (which  is  the  same  as  the  Nomina- 
tive,) form  after  the  verb  sut  "  he  went".  In  both  cases  it  is  probably  a  con- 
traction for  the  Dative  cMd-ao-ird  and  ghiew-ird.  Q{.  English  "  he  went  a 
journey",  "  he  wrote  me  word".  The  Infinitive  is  merely  a  case  of  the 
Verbal  Substantive.  With  common  compounds,  as  in  Hind,  before  sakna 
and  chukna,  or,  in  Persian  after  hayady  tawanad,  &c,,  the  termination  van- 
ishes and  the  mere  root  is  left. 

The  Numerals  are : 

1.  one  i/tto,  yi,  or  i  7.    seven  wuvd 

2.  two  dho  8.     eight  toaskkt 
8.    three          i^ai                        9.    nine              ndo 

4.  four  tsavbr  10.    ten  dhis 

5.  five  pinz  11.     eleven  dhis-et-ifiw 

6.  six  khhauskh  15.     fifteen  dhU-et-pinz 

SHIGHNI    STOBY. 

WOI — ^DlB^GH. 

1.  B6z6*  i  Pfidskhah  Wazir-katti  shart  i  chugj.«  Lovdj-^^  :  "  Agar 
mu*nd*  puts  s6d,*  tu'nd*  razin  s6d*  khu  razin  mu  puts-ir  dh&d."  Wazir- 
en'  n^stj-en^   di  kauli  en^  skhud.     2.    B6z6  v6dy  Wazir-ar  puts  sut,    et 

*  Persian. 

'  The  Perfect  Tense  "  has  made"  with  the  teiminational  pronoun  (t)  of  the  3zd 
pers.  Bing.  prefixed. 

*  The  tenninational  pronoim  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  here  follows  the  verb. 

*  Genitive  absolute  "of  mine",  "of  thine." 

*  3xd  pers.  sing.  Indicative  (for  Conditional)  of  tiie  verb  ntao  ."  to  go"  or  "  to  bo* 
come."  The  meaning  is,  therefore,  literally  "  if  a  son  of  mine  should  become  (existent], 
&c." 

^  The  Plural  a£Bx  of  nouns,  which  is  the  same  as 

'  The  tenninational  pronoun  of  the  3rd  pers.  pi. ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the  verb 
ihhud  "  heard"  (for  $khud-en,  like  ndtj^en).  Nd^  is  the  Perfect  Tense  "  have  sat  down'* 
(•*.  e,  "  are"  or  "  were  sitting") ;  shhud  is  simple  Past  Tense. 
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Wadr  m^d.  Pidskhfih-and*  raztn  sut.  Sahar  en*  khabar  P&dskhih-ar 
Tud  i*'^  « Bazin  tu'nd  sut."  8.  P^dskhAh  marakan  nustjin"  v6d,"  jl 
ftdain  hz  vaj  deid,  sukhan  i  chM  :  *'  Wazar  mM."  P&dskhih  khu  kheshi* 
^  khair""  i  ch^d     Mardum  eo*  di  skhud.     Wazir-bachah  r^id. 

4.  Boz  ba  roz'  kad'*  chud,''  katt^'"'  sut.  Metb.0Y  vdd,  tar  khu  mid 
Bakhan  i^*  chad,  lovd-^  :^^  '^  £h,  midar-i-mihrb&n,*  mu  ped-end*  i  tir-i* 
dut'  jast."  Ya  lovd :  "  Tar  khasdna  dedh."  Yii  d^d  tar  khaztna,  tir-i- 
dast  i"  zokht  khu'*  naskhtuid.  5.  Naskhtuid  tar  y^j,  khu  mashk*  dar- 
no'  cbid-ao  sut.**  Ba'd'*  lap-ath  mashk  i'^  child,  pahlawAn  sut.  6.  Yi 
ghinik*  ^  bizir  yat.  Taghf^-ande  pid,  wum  kal-te,*'  et'*  yat.  Yii  tir-i. 
dast  alka**  i  diud,  wu'm  taghar-ti**  wedhd-e,  di  kz  mi  pal6  tar  wi  pali 
zabdd.  7.  P4i  ar-wum  pits  khhavd.  Ba'd  idis*"  khu  pits-ir  dhost  i  dh4d. 
Nazar  wedhd  tar  bachgaLa.**  Fuk-en  dath  tir-pur,**  Wazir-bachah  'nd 
khhalL  8.  Ba'd  i"  lovd :  ''  £h,  bi-nafas !  tu  at*"  idis  v6d,  di  &z  mcUlar 
at  mutawalid  sut.  Pidskh&h  khu  kheshi  az  tu  khair  i'*  chikd"  9.  Ba'd 
khu  dhost  tar  khu  jeb  i'  yod.  Az-um-und6  pul  i"  zw&st.  Patte'wd^  tar 
wum  ghinik  :  ^  £h  ghinik  !  tu  pul  zeai,  sukhan-i-bad'  chiz  kini  ?" 

10.  Khu  mM-ar  di  gap  dh&d,  loYd :  '*  Eh  m^ !  mu  ped-end**  achi 
chiz  yast  ?  Yem  mardum  n6  y^din^'  tar  mu.  Yi  Adam  i'*  ramAd  tar 
kishlik.  Fuk-ath  jam'  i  chud  khu'"  viid-e.''  Tar  PAdskhAh**  khez  digar 
yi  Ar-ath  na  sut.    Ba'd  mardum-ird  khhorak'  dar-rao'  dhed-ao  sut.^®     11. 

*  QonitiTe  absolute. 

'  Separable  tenn.  3rd  pers.  pi.  belonging  to  vud. 
»•  Turf  .•  Past  Tenae  of  "  to  bring." 
"  Adjective :  "  sitting." 
**  Past  Tenae  of  TorbvuftM)  "to  be." 
"  A  k)cal  ezpxeaaion :  "  to  say  *  weU'  to",  =  to  refuse." 
**  Arabic. 

^  Lit  "made  stetnre." 
'•  Tnrki. 

'*  Tenninational  prononn  3rd  pera.  sing. 
»  "And" 

»»  lit  "  went  to  the  doing,"  i.  e.  "  began  to  do." 
^  Diminatiye  otgkin. 

*•  Locative.    Lit  "  (there  was)  some  whey  in  a  veBsel  on  her  head,  and  she  came." 
*^  "  Made  his  bow  (into)  a  ring,"  t .  e,  "  pulled  it  till  it  was  bent  almost  double." 
••  "After  such." 

^  A  special  plural,  "a  troop  of  boys." 

**  Persiiin ;  meaning  "arrow  on  string,"  or,  as  wo  say  of  guns,  "  loaded." 
**  Tenninational  pronoun  2nd  pers.  sing. 
**  Genitive  absolute. 
**  3rd  pers.  pL  Pruemt  Tense. 
■•  Genitive. 
••  See  (19). 
O 
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Ba'd  tar  khhalk  maslahat  i  chud.  Lovd  :  ''  Yi  &dam  tar  F&dskhah  khte 
b&zam.  Az  mard  kaul,  et^'  az  zan  feL^  12.  Wi  ftdam  en  ramftd,  yu  sut 
P4dskh&h  khez-and^,  a&lksn.  i  chM.  Lovd  :  '*  Wu  aleikum  as-salAm.  £li ! 
khdnah-i-padar  mabdrrak  bashad.^  Ta  khub  khub  pond  af  s^  chi^gj. 
13.  Ba'd  yii  kissa  i  zokht,  lovd-^ :  "  P&dskhAh-i-'idain !  Mn-ir"  tar  tu 
khez  Wazir-bochali  bokht.  Wi  ktk'''  katti  dis  sharb  at««  chugjit."  P&d- 
skh&h-en^  kal-iid  ti  tsa  y&dhd,  wJLdh  az  khu  kaul  na  gardben.     Tern  chiz 

But  ?" 

14.  Ba'd  P&dskb&h  lovd :  "  InjAvid  di !  Surb  di«*  ghaiv-ti"  tis- 
kiiiid.  Yi  gad-ird  pand-yILd  sdd."  15.  Ba*d  yii  cborik  naskhtud,  khu  sut 
tar  Wazir-bachah  khez.  Wazir-bachah  wind.6  wi,  lovd  :  **  Eh  !  di**  surb 
az  di^*  ghaiv-ti"*  z6zid."  Wi  surb  zokht-en.  Ba'd  sukhan  i'^  wi  pekhst 
16.  Yii  lovd-6 :  "  Wuz  am"  tama  gap  am^  dhM.  PadskhAh  lovd-e : 
'  Mi  ghaiv-ti  surb  tis-kinid.     Yi  gad-ird  pand.yad  sdd.'  " 

17.  Wazir-bachah  gaskht  tar  khu  wazir-en,  sukhan  i  chud,  lovd : 
"  Mash  tsi-rang  kinam  shich/'  lovd-e  :  "  Maslahat  kinid."  '*  Yi  ga  &dam 
bfUam.*'  Yi  ga  Mam  en  bokht.  18.  Firebt  PMskh4h.en*'' khez-ande.  Ba*d 
az  sal^,  gap  i  zokht.  P&dskhUh  lovd- 6  :  '*  Injaviddi  !"  Wazir  en*'  lovd  : 
"  Eh  !  PMskhah-i-'Mam,  tu  awwal  gap  dhM,  Akhir  yii  ziilikik  gadhk  de"' 
idund  tambi  wedhd ;  tami^  katta  de*'  tambi  wedhid.  Shich  d6^  idis  ved  : 
B^-i-6ufed  mu'r  v4r,  wuz  tu- katti  kheshi  kinam."  Wi  chorik  en  rukhhsat 
dhM.  19.  Sut  Wazir-bachah  khhez-and6,  lovd-6  :  "  Sher  at*'  ya  robi  ?" 
Lovd  :  **  N^i,  wuz  am  mudim-ath  sher-bachah  vod."  Lovd-^ :  **  W&lp'a-i- 
kar*  ikyam  :  b^-i-suf  ed  mu*r  vird.*' 

20.  Ba'd  yii  gaskht  tar  khu  waziren,  lovd  :  "  Anjdm  kinid."  Ba*d 
en  anjkn  child.     Wi*r  tuskha'  anjdm  en  chud.     Sahar  tar  pond  en  dh&d. 


•*  Accusative. 

•■  Pluperfect. 

'*  Adjectival  Pronoun,  Accusative. 

*^  Substantival  Pronoun,  Genitive. 

**  Terminational  pronouns  Ist  pers.  (one  of  them  probably  supetfluous}. 

••  Probably  the  Plural  of  respect. 

*Y  For  *'  Waziren  lovd-en."  The  plural  affix  of  the  noun  and  of  the  verb  being 
the  same,  is  not  repeated ;  one  serves  for  both. 

**  A  particle  which  seems  to  serve  many  purposes.  Here  it  would  seem  to  answer 
to  kih  in  Persian,  vis,,  ^^  that",  conj.,  used  for  relative  pronoun. 

"  Here  it  was  explained  as  forming  a  comparative.  In  the  Qaddi  (Hind.)  dialect 
there  is  a  similar  word,  e.  g.  bafd  dda  gal  *'  a  big-like  matter." 

^  P  di  (tiiis). 

^^  The  separable  term  or  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  used  without  the  verb 
substantive  (see  Remark  3,  p.  168  of  my  Paper  on  the  Ghalchah  Languages,  As.  Soc. 
Journal,  Pt.  I,  for  1876.) 
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Fnk-ath  en  raw&n  ¥ri-katti  sut,  yu  wizivd-i  wief,  lovd  :  "  Mu'rd  et**  ba-k&r 
nist/  Wuz  jri  kalandar.  Agar  P^dskhah  khizmat  am  vikr-dbid,^  ikyid. 
Tam&  wizaftsid.''  21.  Ba'd  khu-bath  rui  ba  rah  i  chM,  rib  ba  biab^n, 
ba*d  bar  d^man-i-dasht.  ChancHn  farsang  i  dh&d.  i  skhats  mabain-ir  jat. 
22.  Ba*d  az  khu  Yorj-ti^  khhayd.  I  sowir  az  wi  ruja  jat,  skhhats  amb- 
ti  kbhavd.  Tar  yak  digar.en  sukhan  chud.  Lovd:  ''Ehvrdd!  mub^rak 
eafar.  Tu  tar  k^  't^  ikhtiyar  chugj  ?"  Yu  Iovd-6 :  "  Wuz  am"*  khiz 
mai-i-PMskhfth  raw4n,  baz-i-sufM-ird  raw&a-am^."  23.  Yu  loTd-6 : 
Tuism-ahanf  chiz?"  Lovd:  ^  Wazir-bachah."  Yem  vao  wi  pekhst-6 ; 
yubvd:  "AliUispa."  Ba'dlovd:  "Yet,  katti  sAo^m."  Yu  lavd:  "  Tu 
khu  tsem  bidh^m,  khu  pits  tar  zabd  kin,  wuz  yet-am."  Yu  khu  tsem  i'^ 
bidhemd,  khu  pits  tar  zab6  i  chud.     P416  gaskht,  yii  wi  khez-and^.*** 

24.  Ba'd  en  katti  sat,  khu  toid-en.  Sat  t  daskht-and^.  Chandtn  r^ 
en  dhlid,  tAakhna  ^n  sut,  guakhna  en  sut.  Ba'd  en  wum  daskht  mMhen- 
and6  khhavd.  Lovd  :  "  £h  vr6d !  yi  lav  tuskha  ziwedh."  Tuskha  i  zwast, 
dar-rao  khed-ao  en  chiid.  25.  Ba'd  tuskha  en  khud,  lovd :  "  Tu  tari  ta- 
misha  sac,  yl  zir-i-;ir  bon  var6ye,  m^h  skhab-pan4h  kinam."  Ba'd  Wazir- 
bachah  nust,  et  A]A-d,spa  sut.  Tar  wi  daskht  khel-ak  charkh  i  chud.  Hech 
ddz-ath  maujud  na  sut.  Ba'd  ikyum-and6  nafas  i  niist.  Dastba-duha^  i 
chud,  khu  kal  khambind-i ;  khu  kal  i  sind,  chilskht-^  :  Kila  tayelr  sudhj, 
darwaza  het-ath.  Baw&n  sut,  tar  kila  deid,  tam&sha  i  chud,  khu  wi^ivd  az 
khu  j^-te,**  sut  tar  khu  hamr&h  khez.  27.  Lovd-6  :  Eh  vr6d  !  i  zir-bon 
am  Yud,  nur-skhab  s4o-am,  yimi-ande  skhab-panih."  Ba'd  en  sut,  deid-en 
tar  kiliu  Lovd :  "  Eh  vr6d  !  yu  zir-bon  kaiyi  ?"  Lovd :  "  ?ir-bon-i  kam 
vod  ?"  28.  Sat-en,  ^iz  en  viid.  Yiw  dar-rao  y&ts  pedhed-ir  sut.**  Yiw 
pis-skhats  sut.  Ba'd  db  ta'am  en  sat.  Khhud-en,  khu  vorjen  darakht- 
khhina  en  viist.     Chustj  et  wokht  en  l^hud. 

29.  Skhab  en  yum-and^  skhovd,  sahdr  Ald-itopa  lavd-6 :  '^  Wuz  ghiew 
8io-am,  tu  neth."  Yu  tuid  ghiew,  yem  n^st.  30.  Wazir-bachah  khhu- 
lak  i  pukhta  khu'r  chtid.  Khu-bath  khhud  et  wi  baskh  Hghin  i  chud,  khu 
Ukchud-i.  Ehu-bath  yat,  khu  bistar-te  khu  pattewd-i.  Zam&n  vod,  dive 
sadi  chud.  31.  Yi  chiz-i.yak-wajabi  deid  khu  naghjid  tar  kitsar.  Yi  tar* 
buraf  *  i  khu'nd  piked,  wi  dhost  et  p&dh  i  v^st,  patt6wd-L     Khu^bath   wi 


**  Tenninational  pronotm  of  the  2nd  pers.  pi. 

^  For  "  vlir-dhAd-am,"  Past  Tense  of  compound  verb. 

^  Here  the  tenninational  prononn  (1st  pers.)  may  also  be  said  to  replace  the  verbal 
nbstantive,  as  rmp&n  is  a  (verbal)  adjective,  and  not  a  part  of  the  finite  v.erb. 

**  He^e  is  a  case  of  the  suppression  of  the  verb  Qahstantive  after  the  ordinary 
pranoan  yiL,  atmilar  to  its  sappression  after  the  torminational. pronoun  at  above  (note  41). 

^  Lit.  **  went  to  the  lighting."  This  Dative  foim  seems  equivalent  to  the  other 
ckU-ao  tutm    Wo  may  perhaps  take  the  former  to  be  the  full  form  and  the  latter  to  bo 
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khhur&k  i  khhud  khu  naskhtuid.     Wazir-bachah  zur  i  chud,  ba   azab  i  yet- 
chud,  khu  pis  zab6  i  wi  chud. 

82.  DarytLv  i  wi  child,  ju  zabod  tar  ghor.  Yem  khhaf 4  sat,  khu  wiz, 
iyd.  D6id  tar  kiljt.  Khn-bath  yet,  khu  jai-ti  niist.  Khu  midhj  i  zokht 
dar-rik)  pisen  dhet  sat.  Dive  sad4  chud.  Yu  khu  midhj  i  zokht  khu  za- 
b6d  tar  div6  zab6.  Az-um  Al^-dspa  d^id.  33.  Lovd :  '*  Eh  vrdd !  mu 
badi  tar  hak-i-tu  chiz  ?"  Wi  lovd  :  "  Ti-am,  gap  tu'r  dhad-am."  Ba'd  sut. 
AlsU^pa  khu  wiz  i  az  khu  ddm-t^  IsU^had.  Yid  sat,  ta'am  i  wi'r  vud.  Ta*- 
am  i  khhud  et  f  4tiha  i  lovd.  Wazir-bachah  andildd,  deg  et  taUik  darr^ 
zan6d-ao  sut. 

34.  Ba'd  Ald-ispa  lovd :  « Mu  badi  tar  hak-i-tu  chiz  v6d  ?"  Yu 
lovd-6 :  "  Eh  !  tu  badi  tar  haV-i-mu  nist,  wuz  et  tu  am  vr6d.  Wuz  am  yi 
wakhht  khhurJik  pukhta  ch^d,  khu-bath  am  khhud  et  tu'rd  am  Uchud. 
Khubath  am  yat  khu  jai-ti  am  khu  pattewd.  Dive  sad^  chud.  Yak-wajabi 
deid.  Ba'd  i  t4r^  burut  i  khu'nd  nakhvend.  Mu  dhost  pl^  i  viist.  Khu- 
bath zabod  wi  4b  ta'am  i  khhud.  Ba*d  khu-bath  naskhtuid.  Wuz  am  zur 
et  zur  ba  azilb  am  khalas  khu  chud,  ba*d  pis-zabd  am  wi  chud.  35.  Dar- 
y&v  am  wi  chud,  zabod  tar  ghor.  Wuz  am  wizivd.  Yett-am,  khu  midhj 
am  zokht,  ikyund  am  nust.  Div6  sadA  chud,  Wuz  am  zabod,  di'*  mi 
pith  tsa  dedhd,  mu  mis  faro  yest.  Tu  at  deid."  Khu  birej  en  wedhd  khu 
skhovd-en. 

36.  Sahar  rukh  dh&d,  Al^-dspa  lovd-^  :  '<  Eh,  Wazir-bachah  !  tu  sdo 
ghi^w,  et  wuz  netham."  Wazir-bachah  tuid  ghiew,  yem  dar-rilo  ab  ta'am 
sut.  Khurak-i  pekht,  khu-bath  i  khhud,  wi'rd  i  l&chud.  Khu  midhj  i 
zokht,  khu  yat  ikyum-and6  niist.  37.  Ikyuwi  wakhht  vod,  div6 
8ad4  chud,  et  yam  mis  anduid  et  yu  mis  d^id.  Midhj  hawala  chud, 
wi  kal  dh&d  tar  pfti-g&h,  wi  tand  tar  div6  zabd.  38.  Yem  zekht-^,  khu 
tothch  virik  i  jam'  chud,  wikhin  md-sod.  Ta  mi  khhavd-ao-ird^^  wi  kal 
zabod  wi  gardhcln.t^,  jaosar  sut.  Ba'd  naskhtuid  khu  ratsust.  39.  XIJU 
^spa  pis-zabd  i  wi  ohud.  Daryd^v  i  wi  chud.  Ydk  hkv  p41^  gaskht  et  dhost 
tar  bon  i  chAd,  lovd-6  :  **  Sdhar^  khu  b&l  chiz,  winid." 

40.     AlA-Aspa  wizivd   ghamghin,  d^id  tar  Ij^il^     Yat,  khu  jAi-te  niisfc. 
Khu  midhj  khu-tar-d^^  l^hud.     Ghd.yat  i  vod,  dive  sad&  chiid,   yem 

dative  or  locative  in  meaning  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  proper  afiix,  as  in  the 
examples  db  ta*am  tat^  ghiew  taoam  "  went  (to)  drink  and  food,"  "  I  go  (to)  the  hunt" 
Cf.  the  English  "  give  me  the  book,"  '*  write  me  word."  At  any  rate  the  form  answer, 
ing  to  our  infinitive  ("  began  to  do  Sec")  seems  to  be  some  case  of  the  verbal  substantive. 
^^  Td  yam  khhavd-ao  was  first  given  as  a  form  with  the  same  meaning.  But  on 
reflection  my  informant  corrected  himself  and  gave  the  form  in  the  text.  It  shows 
how  purely  the  so-called  Infinitive  (in  oo)  is  in  Shighni  a  verbal  substantive.  It  govems 
the  genitive  of  the  pronoun  (the  subject)  and  takes  the  afiix  of  the  dative  case.  liter* 
ally  :  ^  till  his  sitting  down." 
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andoid.  Waadr-bachah  d6id.  Lovd  :  '*  Mu  badi  tar  hak-i-tu  chiz  ?"  41. 
Lovd  :  ''  H^ch  chiz-ath  ncli ;  bijsLr  at  tu  lovd,  wuz  am  b&war  na  chud.  Tu 
gap  r&st  Yudbj.  Yat,  in£lsh  sbich  khu  ghi^w  chid-ao  14-kinam.  Chiz 
m&kri  hil&  kiiuun  ki  wi  ghor  dedbam.  Tan&b-i-abr^skbamin  t^bam.**  42. 
Chil  gaz  tan4b  en  tebt.  SUiar  4b  nahor  en  chud,  raw&n  en  sut  tar  pond. 
Wazir-bacbah  lovd-6  :  "  Wnz  dedbam."  Ala-ispa  lovd :  "  Kbub,  tu  takat 
sa  Taidhe."  Ba'd  fir6bt-en  jum-and^.  Kamand  wi  bagbal-and6  sakbbt  i 
chid.  Wedbdd,  tk  zan-its  sut,  lovd-^  :  "  Pacb  !  sukhtam."  43.  Ald^aspa 
kamand  tizd-^,  loyd  :  "  Eb  Wazir-bacbah  !  naubat  mu'nd.  Yi  nasibat  tu*rd 
kinam.  Waz  loY-am:  'Pacb!  sukbt-am'  tu  Bust-d6 '*  li-kin.*'  Al^-aspa 
wedbd-^.  Lovd-^ :  '  Pacb !  sukbt-am  !'  Yii  8ust-d6  li-cbi!ld.  Al-]^issa 
kh^l-i-wakbbt  nagbjid,  tanab  wi  mi  dbost  kot  reid.  Yii  tar  bir-jahftn,  tar 
Childini^,  fir^bt.  Tan4b  az  khu  bagbal  ti  kbal&s  chud.  Ba*d  jem  Wadr- 
bachah  wi  ghor  gbaiv-ti  gulkban  wedbd-6. 

44.     AlA-4spa  raw&n  sut,  m41  az  parao  dicb&r  wi'r  jet.     Az  cbup4n 
duha  i  chud,  lovd :   "  Eb  !  yem  mAl  cbi  'nd  ?"     Cbup&n  lovd-6 :  "  Yak- 
wajabi  'nd."     Yu  fir^bt  yi  yirk  i  injuvd,  rub-i-baw4  wi  kal  i  zokbt.     Yi 
sekhb  kab&b  az  wi-ti  kbu*rd  i  cbud.     Kabab  i  pekbt,  kbbud-^,  dedh  tUd. 
^.    Ba'd  stdr-dsLr  az  parao  yet.     Dubd.  i  cbud,  lovd-6 :  *'  Yem  stor  cbi  'nd  ?" 
Yu*lovd-6  :   "  Yak-wajabi  'nd."     Yu  sut,  ki  az  wi  katta-d6  skhij  ndi,  ikwi 
injuvd  ;*^  wi  kal  i  zokbt.     Yi  sekhb  kab4b  az  wi-ti  khu*rd  i  chud.     Wi  digar 
i  patt^wd.     Gbup&n  dbid  yi  skbkuf  ta  khu  pis-pits.     46.     Yii  raw4n  sut, 
gh&yat  jid  sut,  skbtur-b^n  dicb&r  wi'r  db&d.     Dubd.  i  cbud,  lovd-e :    '*  Yem 
akbtur  cbi'nd."     Yii  lovd-6  :  "  Yak-wajabi  'nd."     Yu  sut,  ki  az  wi  katta-d6 
bughra^  nid,  ikwam  injuvd.     Wum  kal   i   zokbt.     Yi  sekhb  kab&b  az  wi-ti 
khu'rd  i  cbud,  khu  rawan  sut.      Sarw&n'  d6  khu  pis-pits.      47.     Yu  tuid. 
Galla-b&n  wi'r  dicbdr  yet.     Dub4  i  chud,  lovd-6  :   "  Yem  galla  chi*nd  ?" 
Snt,  i  katta  vorj  injuvd,  wi  kal  i  zokbt.     Yi  sekhb  kab&b  az  wi-ti  khu'rd  i 
ehikL     Yu  galla-b&n  d^  khu  pis-pits.     48.      Yii  tuid  ;  tar  skb&r  fir^bt. 
Kbazinachi  darv&za-and6  ndstj.**    Yii  lovd-6  :  "  Tu  yund6  chi'r'*  kini  ?" 
Yunde  parindab  dam-dbed  na  vardhed."     Lovd-6  :   *'  Har  chiz  ved,  ba  nasib- 
i-khu  am  yet."     49.     Ali-aspa  wi  pekbst^  '*  Yak-wajabi  j4n  chiz  damn  P" 
Lovd-e  :  ^  Nur  dbo  roz'  sut,  yii  pa  tlr-diny4  vod,  az-um  zakhhmi  yet.     Shich 
skhovdj.'^     Wi  j&n  wi  pis-p^6,  dho  zir,  yiw  az  mi  pJtl^,  yiw  az  wi  pAl^. 
Wief  ziren  varagh.     Az  wi  darun  dbo  ksbebts  naskhtist.     Wief  kalen  tar 
chap  skbcband.     Wi  pis  pal6  yi  mlU)h,  wi  dhd*  tar  iJkn,  varagh.     Wi  darun 

^  lit.  '*  that  than  it  (there  was)  no  larger  bull,  that  same  (one)  he  seized."  The 
Bighni  mode  of  expresBing  the  saperlative. 

**  Both  these  verbs  being  verbs  of  action  not  of  condition  or  state  {viz,  to  sit  down 
a^asseoir  "to  go  to  sleep",  s'endormir,  and  not  "to  be  sitting,"  "  to  sleep"),  our  Present 
Tense  in  their  case  is  represented  in  Shighni  by  the  Perfect,  viz,  '*  he  has  sat  down"  » 
'*he  is  0r  was  sitting"  ;  **  he  has  gone  to  sleep",  "  he  is  asleep  or  sleeping." 
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yi  tsirao  naskhtist.  Wi  dhft  tar  skhats,  wi  jdn  naskhidrt.  Agar  pinj-dina 
witsakini,  wi  na  mird.  Yiw  ki  az  def  yiw  at  khat^  d^*^  na  chiid*^  ju 
ta  mird."     Yu  def  katden  i  ba  jiii  chM.  Yd  miid. 

50.  Chil  wi  skhidz  mekhh-ir  y6d.  Wi  zokht,  div6-eii  dar-dU>  het 
chid  sat.  Fuk-ath  i  het  child,  yiw  r6id.  Yet,  wi  mis  het  i  chud  et  d6id 
tar-am.  Yi  khub-rui  tar-am.  Na  khher  tar  wam  d^hhl,  na  meat.  51. 
Ya  dar-r&o  niwd-ao  sut,  lord :  '*  Eh  jawlln  !  tu  chiz-ar  khn  z4ya  kuii  ?'* 
Yii  lovd :  "  Sada^a  yak  tILr  miii  tu.  Tu  tarod  chi'r  kini  ?"  Lovd-6  : 
«  Wuz  am  wuyd-B^4  v6d,  yak-wajabi  mu  tsift,  khu  vud-i  tar&d  muhkam 
i  chud."  Yii  lovd-6  :  "  Mubirak  ved,  wuz  am  wi  zid."  Ya  lovd-^  :  **  Wi 
zid-ao  as&n  nist ;  pinj-dikiid.  dftdhgad  wi  tsa  kini,  yii  na  mird."  AUUdspa 
loyd-6  :  "  T£-am,  ches,  wuz  am  wi  dd."  Dhost-and^  injuvd  khu  yeten. 
Chiiskht-^,  mughj. 

52.  Ba'd  skhab  en  n&st,  khurik  en  khhud.  Bar  skhevd-ao  en  yet. 
Khu  midhj  i  tizd,  medh^na-*rd  i  patt^wd.  Ya  lovd-^  :  '*  Dis  chiz-ir  kini  ?'* 
Yii  lovd-e  *'  Wuz  am  nasihat-i-padar  zokht j.  Har  wakhht  tar  khu  watan 
na  firebtj-am,  khu  kaman  het  na  kinam."  Ba'd  en  skhuvd.  58.  Sahar 
ikwid-und  dinya  wiz  i  chud.  Fuk-ath  wiz  i  chud.  Yet-en  wi  ghor  ghaiv- 
and6.  Kamand  i  jumbind  et  yiwi  yiwi  pi-kamand  vtkst  et  yu  tizd.  Al- 
kissa  tizd-e  tayd.r  sut,  et  ikyiwam  khub-rui  viid.  Wazir-bachah  tizd-^.  Ti 
ba  yak  didan^  wuam  pits  i  wind,  ba  sad  didan  '&shik.  54.  AlsUdspa  yi 
t6r  jand^  ar-khu-kh^z  i  IsUchugjit.  Az  band  azm^sh^  kamand  i  child  tar 
wi  ;  lovd-^  :  "  Bashiknd  t&z,  d6  wuz-am."  Wazir-bachah  tizd-6,  yi  chuvgaz 
j^  reid,  et  yu  chiiskht-^  t6r  jftnd&r.  Dedhe  kamand  i  skhchukht.  Yd 
dh&d  ar  wi  kh^z,  lit  tit  sut.  55.  Ba'd  lapath  i  niiiwd,  lovd  :  '^  Eh  dir^h 
diny&.     Dar  rdh-i  wum  khub-rui,  mu  i  mi  jiniutj." 

56.  Ba*d  Wazir-bachah  fikr  i  chud,  lovd :  "  Waz  am  na  zw^st 
av  (?)**  wi.  Wizivd,  yet  tar  ghor  kal,  tanelb  i  patt6wd  aram.  Tandb 
injuvd,  yu  tizd.  Ald-dspa  naskhtud.  Dh&d  ba  yak  digar  baghal,  lap  en 
niuwd.  57.  AlsUSispa  lovd-6  :  "  Vr&d,  tu  et  dis  chiz-ir  chud.  Khub-ru 
at  *&8hik  sut,  mM-i-diny&  tu  at  'llshik  sut."  Lovd  :  "  Har  chi^  v6d  yi  disaj 
sut."  Sut-en  tar  kila.  Wazir-bachah  lovd :  "  Yet,  baskh  kinam."  "AU- 
&spa  lovd :  '*  Tu  baskh  kin."  Wazir-bachah  dar-rao  baskhtjit**  sut,  khu 
katta  et  bash&nd  khu*r  zezd,  rez-gi  dhid  wi'rd.  Al^-dspa  lovd-6  :  '*  Yid 
mazlum*"^  mis  tu,  yid  mil  mis  tu,  mu'rd  hajat  nist."  Ikyuwi  khu  baskh  dk 
chud  wi'rd.  59.  Lovd-6  :  "  Tu  neth,  wuz  sao-am  b&z-i-sufed  wuz  tu^ 
varam.  Yid  n\!bit,  Ali-clspa  tMd.  Chandin  muddut-i-wakhht  naghjid. 
Sut  az  yi  skhdx-and6,  bd^-i-sufM  zokht  et  yet.*'    Yet  yum-ande  skhdb  i 

•®  AocuBative. 

»•■  Part  tense  for  conditional :  «  if  thou  hart  not  £ailed"  for  '*  if  thou  £ail  not",  &o. 

**  Perhaps  to  be  compared  with  Sari^oli  accusative,  *'  a-trt." 

*'  A  curious  form.     Lit.  "  had  divided,  went." 

»■•  Lit.  **  oppressed  one,"  •*.  e,  *•  woman."     A  Turki  idiom. 
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naat^  sUiar  i  lovd  :  "  Baw&n  s4o-am."  KhurUc  en  khhnd  et  khu  vorjen 
Udhki  en  cbud  ;  raw&n  en  snt. 

60.  Ghandin  mnddat-i-p6nd  en  t6id.**  Ba'd  tar  wi  skbats  asimb  en 
fii^bb.  Ba'd  Al^lkspa  lovd  :  "  Ikjunde  khush  kinam.*^  Wazir-bacbah 
loYd-6  "  Yet,  mi  mal  baskh  kinam.'*  AlA-dspa  lovd :  ^  Ndi  !  Az  tu  sbir-i- 
madar*  tu'r  pijiL  £t  mu'^nd  ji  sbart  tu  katti  yast.  Ikjuwi  at  mu'r 
chod,*^*  diny&  et  ^yamat  woz  az  tu  razi.  Sbart  mu*r  16y.  Mi  sbart  ik- 
yam.  Sut-at  kbn  sur  at  cbud  *^,  ba  takbt  bakbt  at  fir^bt,  Bkbevd-4o-te  at 
di  *  sat,**  kbn  pAdb  tar  kbn  gbin  kin^,  lov  :  "  '  Mu  moza  tikz.*  Ba'd  yi 
p&db  e  di"  ti2d,  16v  :  *  Woi  dir^b  !'  D^  idund  at  di*»  cb^d,**^  wuz  lap. 
atb  r&zi  az  tu." 

62.  AUUaspa  tuid  tar  wi  ruya.  Wazir-bacbab  yet  tar  kbn  j&i.  Fad- 
i^hafa'r  kbabar  en  yod,  ki  Wazir-bacbab  yat,  b^-i-sufed  i  vnd.  Padskb&b 
wi  adam-ir  mingbda-kbwdbi  dbad.  63.  Wazhr-baobab  firebt,  d&d  tar 
Padskb&h  kb^.  B4z  i  zokbt  et  d^id.  Fadskbftb  az  kbu  j&i-t6  anduid. 
EoUugh,*'  i  cbiid.  Bhz  i  zokbt  kbu  dbost-t^,  lovd-S  :  *'  Wazir-bacbab,  ta 
lap-sth  mit  at  sadbj.     S^  tar  cbid." 

^  64.  Yn  sat  tar  kbu  cbid.  Wi  mSid  wi  wind  ;  kbusb-wakbbt  sat. 
Skbab  nust  et  sidiar  i  kha  sur  injuvd.  Mardum  en  jam'  sat.  Pinz  meth 
sor  en  dLAd.  Padskb^  dond  sur  i  na  dblkd,  di  Waztr-bacbab  dund  sur  tsa 
dbad.  65.  Yegi'r  nik4b  en  cbiid.  Kbu  gbin  i  zokbt  kbn  tildd  tar  kbu  cbid. 
8faeYd-ao-te  kba  pftdb  tar  kbu  gbin  i  cbiltd.  Lovd-^  :  "  Mu  moza  tdz." 
Ba'd  yi  padb  i  tizd.  Lovd-6  :  «  W6i  dir^gb  !"  et  wi  gbin  lovd  :  "  Yem 
cbiz  sat.  Woi-Dirdgb  at  diodbj,**  mu  cbiz-ir  at  yod  P"  66.  Yu  lovd  : 
•*  Woi-Diregb  mard,  kakboi  na  v6d."  Ya  lovd :  "  NAi,  kakboi.  Ikwi 
meth  tu  at  tsa  ti^id,  ya  mis  tiiid.  Wuz  et  ya  katt6  maktab-bandi  am 
tkh^id."  Lovd  :  ^  Dis  di  tsa  ved,  tu  at  mu'rd  becb-atb  Mjat  nist."  67. 
Kba  moza  i  pinikid,  kbu  vorj  sow&r  sut,  kbu  ikwi  skbab-atb  tilid.  Al-^issa 
rukhh  sat.  Yi  riank  az  pariU>  yat.  Dubd  i  cbud,  lovd-6  :  "  Yem  mdl 
cbi'nd  ?"  Lovd-6  :  «  Woi-Diregb-ind."  68.  Taram  d6»»  sut ;  sarbin  wi 
par^  dichir  yat.  Lovd  :  *^  Eb  sc^rw^n  !  yem  skbtur  cbi'nd  P"  Wi  lovd  : 
**  Woi-Diiegb."  Taram  d^  sut,  pdda-b&n  wi'rd  dicbkr  yet.  Lovd  :  "  Yem 
p&da  cbi'nd  ?"    Lovd-6  :  "  Woi-Diregb-ind." 

69.  Sut,  yi  bagb  az  par^  yat.  Lovd  :  ''  Yem  bagb  obi*nd  P"  Bllgb- 
h&n  lovd-6 :  <*  Woi-Dir^b."  B&gbban  yi  lagan-ande  gul  i  zokbtj.  Blkgb- 
b4n  {dts  tar  wi  p^  v6d.  Yid  kbu  nagbina  zokbt,  gul  medben-and^  rubiiid-6. 


•■  These  words  seem  to  have  two  different  forms :  '*  yet"  and  "  pat*'y  "  ndsi"  and 
**nisr,  "  tuid"  and  «  Md." 

^  lit.  ^  ihou  bast  gone  to  the  sleeping. 

'*  lit.  *^  Service"  fTarki),  a  common  salutation  among  Mends. 

**  lit.  "  bast  caused  to  enter  {viz,  thy  honse). 

**  Diminutive  of  kaniz,  P. 
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B&ghbto  zokht  khu  tMd.  70.  Fir^bti-i  Woi-Diregh-ird  gul.  Ya  takhht- 
t^  khu  pattewdjit.  Yem  gul  wam-ird  injuvd.  Ya  lovd  :  ^  Eh  baghb&n  ! 
tu  'ajab  khush-biii  gul  at  vM.  71.  Ba'd  gul  i  zokht,  het  i  chud.  Nagbi 
na  naskhtuid.  Lovd  :  "  Eh  baghb&n  !  ar-bSgh  chdi  ?"  Yii  lovd-^  :  *'  Eh 
beb^  !  ji  shakhs  ar-bl^h  deid."     Lovd  :  "  Gul  ba  riii  wi  na  love." 

72.  Wazir-bachah  az-bUgh  naskhtuid.  Yet  tar  kila  div^.  Eanizak** 
pis-skhats  naskhtoid.  Yem  yet,  butta^*  zimb-ti  niist.  Kanlzak  jet, 
skhats  i  zokht.  73.  Lovd  :  "  Eh  kauiz  !  skhabs  mu'r  dhad."  Lovd  : 
Tu  'ajab  be-darak  ddam  at  tu  nist  P  Woi-Diregh  pari-zad.  Tu  tsi-rang 
wam  jam-ande  skhats  brez6  P"  Na  dhad  wi'rd  skhats  ;  Skhats  i  zokht  khu 
raw^  sut. 

74.  Yi  gaz  jai  na  sat  et  ya  skhats  wikhin  gaskht.  Ya  wi  tis  i  ch6dy 
vol  yat  skhats  i  zokht.  Lovd :  "  Eh  kanlzak,  skhats  mu*r  dh&d."  Kanizak 
na  dhM.  75.  Yoi  tar  wi  khu  jeLi  sut,  et  wikhin  gaskht.  Y6i  tis  wi  chM, 
Y6i  yat,  skhats  i  zokht.  Lovd  :  "  Eh  kanizak  !  skhats  mu*r  dhad."  Ya 
na  dhad-6. 

76.  Lovd  :  "  Eh  kanizak  !  tu  v6ga'r  tsa  yoss^  tar  warn  khez  skhats  na 
firebe.     Skhats  mu'r  dh&d."     Jam  i  lap  ch^d,  injuvd-£  wi'rd.     Yi  lav  i^ 
brokht,  khu    naghina  pattewd-§   ar-j&m.     Khu  lumdl  skhat8-t6  bighin  i 
child,  lovd  :  "  Wi  kal  het  na  kioi,  farib  Woi-Diregh-ir." 

77.  Viid-6,  lovd  :  "  Eh  !  tu  tsi-rang  skhats  vdjr6  ?  Yem  khhir  v6ga 
sut."  Lovd-§  :  "  Mu'nd  tu  khez  'arz  ;  ba'd  har-rang  at  d^  mu'r  chu." 
Ba'd  khu  kissa  i  zokht.  "  Dund  shich  har-rang  de  mu'r  tsa  kinid,  kelan 
id."  78.  Lovd-6  :  "  Sk  !  Viw^."  Ya  naskhtuid,  i:iwd-i  wL  Ba'd  ddid, 
As-salim  i  chM.  Ya  az  khu  takhht-te  andi!dd  wi'rd.  Dedh6  sifend,  khu 
pis-pcd^  wedhd.  79.  Ba'd  az  chandin  muddat-i-wakhht,  kanizak-ird  i 
lovd  :  "  Sa,  mull&h  Ifivr  kin."  Sat  mullih  i  kiw  child.  Mull&h  wief  i  chM 
nikah  ba  yak  digar.  WMh  en  ba  takhht  et  bakhht  firebt.  M^sh  mis 
tama  d4ulat-ande  firclb-am. 

TBANSLATION  OP  SHIGHNI  STORY. 

Woi-Dibe'gh. 

1.  One  day  a  king  made  an  agreement  with  (his  wazir),  (and)  said : 
If  tome  there  be  a  son  (bom),  and  to  thee  a  daughter,  (thou  shalt)  give 
thy  daughter  to  my  son.  The  (other)  wazirs  were  sitting  (there),  and 
heard  this  compact.  2.  One  day  a  son  was  (bom)  to  the  waar,  and 
he  died.  To  the  king  a  daughter  was  (born).  (Next)  morning  they 
brought  the  news  to  the  king  :  "  A  daughter  has  been  (born)  to  thee."  3. 
The  king  was  sitting  in  public,  (when)  a  man  came  in,  (and)  said  :  "  The 
wazir  is  dead."  (But)  the  king  refused  his  alliance.  Men  heard  this. 
(So)  the  wazir's  son  remained  (unmarried). 
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4k  Day  by  day  he  increased  in  stature  and  became  big.  A  day  was^ 
(that)  he  spoke  io  his  mother  (and)  said :  *'  Gracious  mother,  there  is  a 
how  of  my  father's."  She  said :  *'  Go  into  the  treasury."  He  entered 
into  the  treasury,  and  took  the  bow  and  came  out.  5.  He  came  outside, 
and  at  onoe  began  to  exercise  himself.  He  practised  much,  and  became 
expert.  6.  A  woman  came  from  market.  She  came  with  (some)  whey 
in  a  Teasel  on  her  head.  He  pulled  the  bow,  (his  arrow)  struck  this  vessel, 
so  that  it  passed  through  it  from  one  side  to  the  other.  7.  The  whey 
poured  down  into  her  face.  Then  she  put  her  hand  to  her  face.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  boys.  All  of  them  (had  their)  arrows  in  their  bows,  the 
wadr*s  son's  (was)  empty.  8.  Then  she  said :  ''  Oh  wretch  !  was  it  for 
this  that  thou  wast  bom  of  thy  mother  ?  The  king  has  (done  well  to) 
refuse  relationship'  with  thee  !"  9.  Then  he  carried  his  hand  to  his  pocket, 
and  took  a  penny  thence.  He  threw  (it)  to  that  woman  (saying)  :  *'  Oh 
woman  !  take  thou  the  penny  ;  why  dost  thou  speak  evil  words  F" 

10.  He  told  his  mother  (of)  this  matter,  (and)  said :  '*  Oh  mother  ! 
what  eril  (?)  waa  there  in  my  &ther.  These  men  come  not  into  my  pre- 
-sence."  He  sent  a  man  into  the  villages.  He  assembled  all  the  people, 
and  brought  them  (in).  Not  any  one  went  into  the  king's  presence. 
Then  he  began  at  once  to  give  food  to  the  men.  11.  Afterwards  he  took 
eounael  with  the  people.  He  said,  "  I  will  send  a  man  into  the  king's 
presence,  (and  say)  a  man's  word  (is  equivalent  to)  a  woman's  deed.**  12. 
They  sent  the  man,  (who)  went  into  the  king's  presence,  and  saluted  (him). 
(The  king  replied :)  *'  And  to  you  be  the  peace.  May  thy  father's  house  be 
blessed.  Thou  hast  accomplished  a  good  journey."  18.  Then  (the  man) 
took  up  his  tale,  (and)  said :  **  King  of  the  world  !  The  wa^'s  son  sent  me 
before  thee.  Thou  hadst  made  such  and  such  an  agreement  with  his  father. 
Whatever  falls  upon  the  heads  of  kings,  they  turn  not  away  from  their 
word.     What  is  this  (that  thou  doest)  ?" 

14.  Then  the  king  said:  *' Seize  this  (man).  Thrust  an  arrow 
through  his  mouth.  (It)  will  be  a  warmng  to  another."  15.  Then  this 
man  went  out,  and  went  before  the  wazir's  son,  who  saw  him,  and  said : 
"  Oh  take  this  arrow  &om  this  (man's)  mouth."  They  took  the  arrow. 
Then  he  asked  him  (of)  the  matter,  and  said :  ^  What  did  he 
do  ?"  16.  He  replied :  "  I  spoke  thy  word.  The  king  said :  Thrust 
an  arrow  through  this  man's  mouth.  It  will  be  a  warning  to  another." 
17.  The  wanr's  son  turned  to  his  counsellors,  and  spoke,  saying : 
''What  shall  we  do  now?  Consult  together",  he  said.  (They  replied) 
**  We  will  send  another  man."  They  sent  another  man.  18.  He  arrived  in 
the  king's  presence.  After  salutation,  he  took  up  his  tale.  The  king  said : 
**  Seize  him  !"  The  wazSrs  said  :  **  Oh  king  of  the  world !  first  do  thou 
talk  (with  him)  ;  after  all,  that  is  a  young  boy  who  makes  so  much  of  a 
P 
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fuss  ;  do  you  make  a  greater  fuss.  Now  let  it  be  thus,  (say)  '  Bring  me  a 
white  falcon,  (and)  1  will  ally  myself  with  thee.' "  (So)  they  gave  that  man 
his  leave.  19.  He  went  into  the  presence  of  the  wazir's  son,  (and)  said : 
"  (Art)  thou  a  lion  or  a  fox  ?"  (The  other)  replied :  "  No,  I  have  ever  been 
a  lion's  offspring."  The  man  said :  ''  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  :  let 
him  bring  me  a  white  falcon  (says  the  king)." 

20.  Then  he  turned  to  his  counsellors,  (and)  said :  '*  Make  prepara- 
tions." They  made  preparations.  They  got  ready  provisions  for  him.  In 
the  morning  they,  set  out  on  the  road.  All  of  them  started  with  him, 
(but)  he  turned  them  back,  saying  :  '^  I  have  no  need  of  you.  I  am  a  Ka~ 
lendar  (beggar).  If  I  (can)  bring  and  give  the  king's  service,  this  (is  my 
desire).  Turn  ye  back."  21.  Then  by  himself  he  set  his  face  to  the 
road.  His  road  (went)  towards  the  wilderness,  and  to  the  skirt  of  the 
desert.  He  travelled  many  a  faraang  (parasang)  (and  then)  a  river  came 
across  (his  path).  22.  He  alighted  from  off  his  horse.  A  horseman 
came  from  another  direction,  (and)  alighted  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  They 
spoke  to  one  another.  (The  new-comer)  said  :  ^^  Eh,  brother !  may  your 
journey  be  happy.  What  object  hast  thou  chosen  (for  it)  ?"  The  wazir's 
son  replied :  *'  I  am  going  on  the  service  of  the  king,  for  a  white  falcon." 
23.  (The  other)  said  :  "  What  is  your  distinguished  name  ?"  He  replied  : 
^'  The  wazlr's  son."  This  one  in  return  asked  the  other  (his  name),  who 
answered  :  *^  Alik-li^pa."  Then  (the  wazir's  son)  said  '*  Come,  let  us  go 
together."  (Al^dspa)  said :  "  Do  thou  shut  thine  eyes,  (and)  turn  thy 
face  backwards,  (and)  I  will  come."  The  wazir's  son  shut  his  eyes,  (and) 
turned  his  face  backwards.     He  turned  round,  the  other  (was)  before  him. 

24.  Then  they  joined  together  and  went  on.  They  went  into  a 
desert.  A  long  way  they  journeyed,  and  became  thirsty  and  hungry. 
Then  they  alighted  in  the  midst  of  that  desert.  (^lii-4spa)  said  :  *'  Oh 
brother !  bring  out  a  morsel  of  food."  He  took  out  some  food,  and  at 
once  they  began  to  eat.  25.  After  eating  the  food,  (the  wazlr's  son) 
said  :  "  Do  thou  go  for  a  walk  on  one  side,  thou  wilt  find  a  (place)  under 
some  rock  or  other,  (which)  we  will  make  our  shelter  for  the  night."  Then 
the  wazlr's  son  sat  down,  and  Ala-^spa  went  off.  He  made  a  large  circmt 
in  that  desert,  nothing  was  there.  Then  he  sat  down  for  a  moment  there. 
26.  He  raised  his  hands  in  supplication,  (and)  bowed  his  head.  (Again) 
he  rai^sied  his  head,  and  looked  :  a  castle  has  sprung  up,  with  the  gate  open. 
He  went  and  entered  the  castle,  and  walked  through  it.  Then  he  turned 
away  from  the  place,  and  went  back  to  his  companion.  27.  He  said :  **  Oh 
brother !  I  have  f oimd  a  (place  at  the)  foot  of  a  rock,  to-night  let  us  go, 
there  is  our  shelter  for  the  night."  Then  they  went  and  entered  the  castle. 
The  (wazlr's  son)  said :  "  Oh  brother !  where  is  that  rock  shelter  ?"  AIJU 
clspa  answered:  "  Is  this  an  insufficient  rock  shelter?"    28.     They  went 
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and  fetched  fuel.  One  (of  them)  at  once  began  to  light  a  fire.  The  other 
went  for  water.  Then  they  began  to  drink  and  eat.  They  ate,  and  tied 
up  their  horses  in  the  stable.     They  placed  barley  and  grass  (before  them). 

29.  That  night  they  slept  there ;  in  the  morning  A14-^pa  said :  "  I 
go  a  hanting,  do  thou  sit  (still)."  He  went  a  hunting,  the  wazlr's  son 
sat  stilL  30  He  cooked  some  food  for  himself.  He  ate  by  himself,  and 
coyered  up  the  other's  portion  and  put  it  by.  By  himself  he  caine  and 
threw  himself  on  to  his  bed.  (A  certain)  time  elapsed,  (and  then)  the  door 
made  a  sound.  81.  A  span-high  thing  came  in  and  passed  on  to  the  fire- 
place. It  pulled  out  a  hair  of  its  own  moustache,  bound  him  hand  and  foot 
and  threw  him.  down.  It  ate  his  food  itself  and  went  out.  The  wazir's 
son  struggled,  and  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  drawing  himself  out  of  (his 
bonds),  and  pursued  it. 

32.  He  looked  for  it ;  it  jumped  into  a  pit.  He  became  vexed  and 
turned  back.  He  entered  the  castle.  He  came  by  himself  and  sat  down 
in  his  own  place.  He  took  his  sword  and  at  once  began  to  sharpen  it. 
The  door  creaked,  he  took  his  sword  up  and  rushed  behind  the  door.  AUu 
ikspa  entered  by  it.  33.  He  said  :  ''  Brother,  what  is  my  offence  against 
thee  ?"  The  other  replied :  "  Let  us  go,  I  will  tell  thee  a  tale."  Then  they 
went  (in).  Ali-sLspa  put  down  his  load  (of  game)  from  off  his  back. 
The  other  went  and  brought  food  for  him.  He  ate  his  meal  and  said  grace. 
The  waztr's  son  got  up  and  at  once  began  cleaning  the  saucepan  and  the 
dish.  34.  Then  AlsUiispa  said  :  ''  What  was  my  offence  against  thee  ?" 
The  other  said :  "  Oh,  thou  (hast)  not  (committed)  any  offence  against  me. 
I  and  thou  are  brothers.  Just  now  I  cooked  some  food.  I  ate  it  by  myself 
and  set  (some)  aside  for  thee.  I  came  and  threw  myself  down  in  my  own 
place.  The  door  creaked.  A  span-high  (creature)  entered.  Then  it 
pulled  out  a  hair  of  moustache  of  its  own.  It  bound  me  hand  and  foot. 
It  ran  and  ate  its  meal.  Then  it  went  out.  I  struggled  and  struggled  and 
painfully  released  myself.  Then  I  followed  after  it.  35.  I  looked  for  it, 
and  it  jiunped  into  a  pit  I  turned  back  again.  I  came  and  took  my  sword, 
and  sat  down  here.  The  door  creaked.  I  started  up  (thinking)  this  time 
if  it  enters,  it  will  at  once  have  me  down.  Thou  didst  enter."  They 
spread  out  their  bedding  and  went  to  sleep. 

36.  The  morning  dawned,  and  A14-4spa  said :  "  Oh  wazir*s  son,  do 
thou  go  a  hunting  and  I  will  sit  (still)."  The  wazir's  son  went  a-  hunting. 
iQi-cLspa  at  once  began  (to  prepare)  a  meal.  He  cooked  the  food,  himself 
he  ate  (his  portion)  and  set  aside  (some)  for  the  other.  He  took  his  sword 
and  came  and  sat  down  there.  37.  At  that  very  moment  the  door 
creaked ;  he  at  once  arose  and  it  entered.  He  made  a  stroke  with  his 
sword,  and  struck  its  head  off  at  his  feet,  (while)  the  body  (fell)  behind 
the  door.     38.     He  ran  and  collected  his  cups  and  platters,  that  they 
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should  not  become  bloodied.  Before  he  could  sit  down  (again),  (the 
creature's)  head  flew  on  to  its  neck  and  became  joined  on.  Then  it  went 
out  and  fled  away.  39.  Alel-^pa  pursued  it.  He  looked  for  it.  For 
once  he  turned  aside,  and  put  his  hand  on  his  beard  saying :  "  To-morrow 
you  shall  see  what  will  happen  to  you." 

40.  Ald.-^pa  returned  discontentedly,  and  entered  the  castle.  He  came 
and  sat  in  his  own  place.  He  placed  his  sword  on  the  skirt  (of  his  robe). 
At  last  the  door  creaked,  and  he  jumped  up.  The  wazir's  son  came  in. 
He  said :  *'  What  offence  have  I  (committed)  against  thee  ?**  41.  Alit- 
lispa  replied :  **  Nothing  at  all.  Yesterday  thou  didst  tell  (me  a  tale)  ; 
I  did  not  believe  (it).  Thy  story  has  been  verified.  Come,  now  let  ua 
put  away  our  hunting.  Let  us  employ  some  artifice  to  enter  (the  crea- 
ture's) pit.  Let  us  twist  a  silken  rope."  42.  (So)  they  twisted  a  rope 
forty  yards  (long);  In  the  morning  they  made  their  breakfast,  and  went 
on  their  way.  The  wazir's  son  said  *'  I  will  go  in."  Alk-cUpa  said : 
'*  Well,  thou  canst  not  (find)  strength."  Then  they  arrived  at  the  spot. 
He  fastened  the  rope  tightly  under  his  arms.  He  entered  as  far  as  his 
knees.  (Then)  he  exclaimed  :  ^'  Oh  !  I  bum  !"  43.  AUudspa  pulled  in 
the  rope,  and  said :  "  (Now)  the  turn  is  mine.  One  instruction  I  give 
thee.  (If)  I  say.  Oh,  I  bum ;  (then)  do  thou  let  the  rope  go  freer." 
Ala-4spa  entered.  He  cried  :  "  Oh  !  I  bum."  The  other  let  (the  rope) 
out.  4Sl  Finally  a  long  time  passed,  the  rope  remained  short  in  his  hand. 
Aliu&spa  reached  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  (the  country  of)  Chil-dinifa. 
He  undid  the  rope  from  under  his  arms.  Then  the  wazir's  son  made  a 
camp-fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

44.  Ala-itopa  started  off.  A  flock  came  (along  the  road)  from  in 
front,  meeting  him.  He  saluted  the  shepherd  and  said  ;  '*  Whose  is  this 
flock  ?"  The  shepherd  answered :  "  The  span-high  one's."  A14-2ispa 
came  up  and  seized  a  sheep.  He  took  off  its  head  in  the  air  (without 
throwing  it  on  the  ground).  He  prepared  for  himself  one  spit  (-full  of 
meat)  for  roasting,  from  off  it.     He  cooked  and  eat  it,  and  then  went  on. 

45.  Next  a  cow-herd  met  him.  He  saluted  him  and  asked :  "  Whose  are 
these  cattle  ?"  (The  cow-herd)  replied :  "  The  span-high  one's."  He 
went,  and  seized  the  largest  of  all  the  bulls  ;  he  took  its  head  off.  He 
prepared  for  himself  one  spit  (-full  of  meat)  for  roasting,  from  off  it.  The 
rest  of  it  he  threw  away.     The  cow-herd  struck  himself  a  slap  on  the  face. 

46.  Ald-^spa  went  on,  some  distance,  when  a  camel-herd  met  him.  He 
saluted  him  and  said  :  "  Whose  are  these  camels  ?"  The  other  replied  :  "  The 
span-high  one's."  He  went  and  seized  the  biggest  of  all  the  male  camels. 
He  took  its  head  off ;  and  prepared  for  himself  one  spit  (-full  of  meat)  for 
roasting,  from  off  it,  and  went  on  (again).  The  camel-herd  strack  himself 
on  the  face.     47.     AU-i^pa  went  on.     A  man  in  charge  of  a  troop  iJt 
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bones  met  hinL  He  saluted. and  said  :  "  Whose  is  this  troop  of  horses  P* 
He  went  (and)  seized  a  big  horse,  and  took  its  head  off.  He  prepared  for 
himself  a  spit  (-full  of  meat)  for  roasting,  from  off  it.  That  keeper  of  the 
horses  struck  himself  on  bis  face.  48.  AUUdspa  went  on  and  arrived  at 
the  town.  The  Treasurer  was  sitting  in  th^  gateway.  (XlA-^pa)  said  : 
*'  What  doest  thou  here  ?  Here  not  a  bird  (even)  is  able  to  breathe."* 
(The  other)  answered :  **  However  that  may  be,  my  fate  has  brought  me 
here."t  49.  AleUclspa  asked  him  :  **  In  what  (lies)  the  life  of  the  span- 
high  one  ?"  The  treasurer  answered  :  '*  To-day  is  two  days  since  he  was  in 
the  Upper  World.  He  returned  wounded  thence.  Now  he  sleeps.  His  life 
is  at  his  side,  (and  lies)  in  two  stones,  one  on  this  side  and  one  on  that. 
Break  those  stones.  From  inside  them  two  magpies  will  come  out.  Cut 
their  heads  off  from  the  left.  At  his  side  there  is  a  stick.  Strike  it  on  thy 
knee  and  break  it.  From  inside  it  a  lamp  will  come  out.  !Put  it  into  the 
water,  and  his  life  will  go  out  (of  him).  If  thou  wert  to  put  him  in  pieces 
fine  as  millet  seed,  he  would  not  die.  If  thou  omittest  not  one  of  these 
(instructions),  he  will  die."  AUU&spa  performed  these  instructions.  The 
span-high  one  died. 

50.  Forty  keys  of  his  were  (hanging)  on  pegs.  He  took  them,  and 
immediately  began  to  open  the  doors.  He  opened  them  all,  (till  but)  one 
remained.  He  came  and  at  once  opened  this  and  went  in.  A  beautiful 
(damsel  was)  there.  Neither  the  sun  entered  to  her,  nor  the  moon. 
51.  She  inunediately  began  to  weep  and  said,  "  Oh  youth  !  why  dost  thou 
work  thine  own  perdition  ?"  He  answered,  "  For  love  of  one  hair  of  thine. 
What  doest  thou  there  ?"  She  said  :  *^  I  was  seven  years  old  (when)  the 
span-high  one  stole  me,  and  brought  me  and  made  me  fast  here."  He  said, 
'*  Be  happy,  I  have  killed  him."  She  answered,  **  It  is  not  easy  to  kill 
him  ;  if  thou  wast  to  make  him  (into  pieces)  the  size  of  gprains  of  millet  he 
would  not  die."  AUU^pa  said,  " Let  us  go;  see  I  have  killed  him."  He 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  they  came.     She  looked  ;  he  was  dead. 

52.  Then  they  sat  down  that  evening.  They  ate  their  meal.  (Then) 
they  came  to  sleeping.  He  drew  his  sword  and  threw  it  (down)  between 
(them) .  She  said,  '*  Why  doest  thou  thus  ? ' '  He  answered,  "  I  have  received 
(this)  counsel  of  my  father.  As  long  as  I  have  not  reached  my  home,  I  do 
not  ungird  myself."  Then  they  slept.  53.  In  the  morning  he  loaded  up 
the  wealth  of  that  (creature).  All  of  it  he  loaded  up.  They  came  to 
the  mouth  (bottom)  of  this  pit.  (Xl^^pa)  shook  the  rope,  and  tied  the 
things  one  by  one,  and  (the  wazir's  son)  pulled  (them  up).  At  last  he 
finished  hauling,  and  (Al&-&spa)  brought  that  Beauty  (to  the  rope).     The 

*  /.  0.  '*  there  is  not  room  for  a  bird  even  to  get  in  and  stool." 
f  A  common  reply  to  an  impertinent  question.    lit.  "  Whatever  may  be  (tbe 
),  by  my  hAe  I  have  come  here." 
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wazir*s  son  pulled.  At  one  sight  of  her  face,  (he  fell)  in  love  as  if  he  had 
beheld  her  a  hundred  times.  54.  Ald.-^pa  had  kept  a  black  sheep  by  him. 
By  way  of  a  trial,  he  made  the  rope  fast  to  it  and  said :  "  Pull  well,  it  (is)  I." 
(The  waztr's  son)  pulled,  (till)  a  cubit  remained.  He  saw  a  black  sheep. 
Then  he  cut  the  rope.  (The  body  of  the  sheep)  struck  (the  ground)  in 
front  of  Aldi-ispa,  and  was  (dashed)  to  pieces.  55.  Then  he  wept  much, 
and  said :  "  Alas  for  the  world.  For  the  sake  of  that  Beauty,  he  has  trea- 
ted me  so." 

56.  Then  the  wazlr's  son  repented  himself,  saying :  "  (Why)  did  I 
not  take  him  out  ?"  He  returned  and  came  to  the  Inouth  (head)  of  the 
pit,  and  threw  down  the  rope  to  Altl-dspa,  who  seized  the  rope :  the  other 
pulled,  Ala-flspa  came  out.  They  embraced  one  another,  and  wept  much. 
57.  ^lii-aspa  said :  '^  Brother,  why  didst  thou  so  ?  Thou  hast  become  in 
love  with  the  Beauty,  in  love  with  the  goods  of  this  world."  The  other 
replied :  ''  Whatever  has  happened,  has  happened  so."  They  went  into  the 
castle.  58.  The  wazlr's  son  said :  "  Come,  let  us  divide  (the  goods).  AUU 
d^pa  said :  "  Do  thou  make  the  division."  The  wazlr's  son  began  to  divide, 
and  takes  for  himself  what  is  large  and  good  ;  the  refuse  he  gives  to  the 
other.  Al^-^pa  said :  '^  This  woman  is  now  thine,  these  goods  are  now 
thine,  I  want  them  not."  Even  his  own  share  he  gave  to  him.  59.  He 
said :  ''  Do  thou  sit  still,  I  will  go  and  bring  thee  the  white  falcon."  He  sat 
still,  and  Alli-d.spa  went  off.  '  A  certain  space  of  time  passed.  He  went 
into  a  town,  he  took  a  white  falcon  and  came  (back).  He  came  and  remain- 
ed there  for  the  night,  in  the  morning  he  said :  ^*  Let  us  start."  They  ate 
their  food  and  saddled  their  horses,  and  started. 

60.  They  went  a  certain  distance  of  road.  Then  they  arrived  at  the  bank 
of  that  river.  AU-dspa  said :  "  Here  I  say  good-bye."  The  wazlr's  son 
said :  "  Come,  let  us  divide  these  goods."  Aliudspa  said  :  "  No,  by  thy 
mother's  milk  (they  are)  a  gift  to  thee.  And  I  have  one  bargain  (to 
make)  with  thee.  If  thou  perform  that  same  for  me,  I  am  satisfied  with 
thee  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Make  me  the  promise.  61.  The 
bargain  is  this.  (When)  thou  hast  gone  and  made  thy  marriage,  and 
arrived  at  the  throne  of  prosperity,  and  art  about  to  sleep,  put  out  thy 
foot  to  thy  wife  and  say  :  *  Pull  off  my  sock.'  When  she  has  pulled  off 
one,  say :  "  Woi-Diregh  !  (Ah,  alas !)"  If  thou  doest  that  so,  I  (shall  be) 
well  pleased  with  thee." 

62.  AlfUaspa  went  on  his  way  (direction).  The  wazlr's  son  came  to 
his  own  place.  They  carried  the  news  to  the  king,  that  the  wazir's  son 
has  come  and  has  brought  a  white  falcon.  The  king  gave  that  man  the 
reward  of  good  news.  63.  The  wazlr's  son  arrived  and  entered  the  king's 
presence.  He  took  the  falcon  and  went  in.  The  king  arose  from  his 
place.    He  gave  him  the  salutation  of  a  friend.     He  took  the  falcon  on  his 
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hand,  and  said  :  *'  Wazir's  son ;  thou  hast  had  much  trouble.     Go  (and 
vepose)  in  thy  house." 

64.  He  went  home.  His  mother  saw  him  and  rejoiced  much.  That 
night  he  remained  (there)  and  in  the  morning  he  took  up  (the  arrange- 
ments for)  his  wedding.  Men  assembled  together.  They  made  a  wedding 
feast  for  five  days.  The  king  did  not  give  such  a  feast,  as  the  wazir's  son 
gare.  65.  The  next  day  they  celebrated  the  marriage.  He  took  his  wife 
and  went  home.  On  going  to  bed  he  put  out  his  foot  to  his  wife  and 
sud :  "  Pull  off  my  sock."  She  pulled  off  one  :  He  said :  "  Woi  Dir^gh 
(Ah  !  alas  !),"  and  his  wife  said  :  '*  What  is  this  ?  If  thou  hast  taken 
Woi-Diregh  (to  wife),  why  didst  thou  take  me  ?"  66.  He  said  :  "  Woi- 
Dir^gh  is  a  man,  not  a  woman."  She  said  :  '*  No,  a  woman.  That  same 
day  that  thou  wentest  forth,  she  at  the  same  time  went.  I  and  she 
studied  at  school  together."  He  said :  ''  If  that  be  so,  I  do  not  want 
thee  at  all."  67.  He  put  on  his  sock  (again),  and  mounted  his  horse 
and  went  forth  that  same  night.  At  last  it  became  light.  A  flock  of  sheep 
met  him.  He  saluted  (the  shepherd)  and  said  :  *'  Whose  is  this  flock  ?" 
(The  shepherd)  replied  :  "  Woi-Diregh's."  68.  Thence  he  went  on  ;  a 
eamel-herd  met  him.  He  said :  '^  Oh  camel-herd  !  whose  are  these  camels  ?" 
He  answered  :  "  Wol-Diregh's."  Thence  he  went  on,  a  cow-herd  met  him. 
He  said :  "  Whose  are  these  cattle  ?"     He  replied  :  "  Wo'i-Dir^gh's." 

69.  He  went  on ;  a  garden  came  (in  sight)  in  front  of  him.  He 
asked :  **  Whose  is  this  garden  ?"  The  gardener  answered  "  Wo'i-Dir^h's." 
The  gardener  had  (has)  taken  some  flowers  in  a  vase.  His  face  was  away 
£rom  (the  wazir's  son).  The  latter  took  off  his  ring  and  hid  it  in  the  midst 
cf  the  flowers.  The  gardener  took  (them)  up  and  went  away.  70.  He 
took  the  flowers  to  W6i-Diregh.  She  had  thrown  herself  on  to  a  couch.  He 
took  up  the  flowers  to  her.  She  said :  "  Oh  gardener,  thou  hast  brought 
wonderfully  sweet-smelling  flowers."  71.  Then  she  took  the  flowers  and 
opened  them  out.  The  ring  came  out.  She  said  :  "  Oh  gardener,  who  is 
in  the  garden  ?"  He  answered :  '^  Oh  lady  !  a  person  came  into  the  gar- 
den."    She  said :  ".Speak  not  of  flowers  (compared)  with  his  face." 

72.  The  wazir's  son  came  out  of  the  garden.  He  came  to  the  castle 
gate.  A  maid  came  out  for  water.  He  came  and  sat  by  the  side  of  a 
bush.  The  maid  came  and  fetched  water.  73.  He  said :  ''  Oh  maiden, 
give  me  some  water."  She  said :  **  Art-  thou  not  a  wonderfully  foolish 
person  ?  Woi-Dir^gh  is  fairy-bom.  How  shalt  thou  drink  water  in  her 
cup  ?"     (So)  she  would  not  give  him  any  water,  (but)  she  took  her  water 

tnd  went  off. 

74.  She  had  not  gone  a  yard  (when)  her  water  turned  into  blood. 
She  poured  it  away  and  came  again  and  fetched  (more)  water.  He  said :  "  Oh 
maiden,  give  me  water."    She  did  not  give  him  (any).    75.    Again  she  went 
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to  the  (same)  spot  and  (the  water)  hecame  blood.  Again  she  poured  it 
away.  Again  she  came  and  fetched  water.  He  said :  **  Oh  maiden,  give  me 
water."    She  did  not  give  it. 

76.  He  said :  "  Oh  maiden,  if  thou  takest  it  till  to-morrow,  thou  wilt 
not  make  the  water  reach  her  presence.  Give  me  water."  (She)  filled 
the  cup  and  handed  it  to  him.  A  drop  he  drank,  (and)  threw  his  ring 
into  the  cup.  He  spread  his  handkerchief  over  the  water,  and  said :  "  Open 
not  its  mouth  (lit.  head),  (but)  convey  it  to  Wo'i-Dir^h." 

77.  She  brought  it  and  (Wo'i-Diregh)  said :  "  Ah  !  how  dost  thou  bring 
water !  To-day  has  become  to-morrow."  (The  maid)  said  :  "  I  have  a  mat- 
ter to  represent  to  thee  ;  after  that  do  whatever  (thou  wilt)  to  me."  And 
she  took  up  her  tale  :  ''  So  now  whatever  thou  mayst  do  to  me,  thou  art 
great  [*.  e.  thou  art  the  mistress].'  78.  [Woi-Diregh]  said  :"Gro  call 
[him]."  [The  maid]  went  out  [and]  called  him.  Then  he  entered  and 
saluted  [her].  She  got  up  from  her  couch  to  [meet]  him.  Then  she  took 
him  up  and  placed  him  at  her  side.  79.  After  some  time  [she]  said  to 
the  maid  :  **  Go  call  the  MulU."  She  went  and  called  [him].  The  Mul- 
]k  performed  their  marriage  to  one  another.  They  attained  to  the  throne 
of  prosperity.    May  we  also  attain  to  [and  partake  of]  your  good  fortune ! 


A  SHOBT  VOCABXTLABY  OF  THE  SHIGHiri  DIALECT. 


A. 

to  be  able  vardh-(ao) 

again  vdx>,  v6i 

to  alight,  to  descend  khhavd-ao 
all  fuk 


B. 

back  (subst.)  dkm. 

bad  ganda 

abank  (of  river  ^.)  zimb 
barley  or  grain  in 


also 

mis 

general)             chustj 

and 

et 

to  be                     vid-ao' 

apricot 

nksh 

.  vdy-am  (yast-am) 

to  arise 

anduid-ao 

Yod-am 

toamveorto^ 

cause 

viidhj 

to  arrive 

firibt-ao  (Inf.) 

a  bear                    yurskh 

firdb-am  (Prest.) 

a  beard                   bon 

firebt-am  (Past) 

to  become  (to  go)  sit-ao 

firebtj  (Perft.  P.) 

8JU>-am 

an  arrow 

surb 

sut-or  sat-am 

to  ask 

pekhst-ao 

sudhj 

at  once 

mis 

a  bed,  bedding       birej 

anaiigury 

m 

before                    pardo 
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behind  (adv.) 
behind  (p.  p.) 
to  bind 

a  birch  tree 

black 

blood 

body 

bone 

bottom 

to  bow  the  head 

abow  (for  shooting)  tsan 

ahoy 

bread 

to  break 


zab6 

tar — zab6 

yist-ao 

Yust-am  (Past) 

bruj 

t^r 

wikhin 

tan& 

8itkh4n 

bon 

khambind-ao 


the  breast 
to  bring 


a  brother 
abnU 
to  bnm 


a  calf 
tocaU 


a  camel 

to  carry,  to  take 

away - 


gadhik 
g^rdhd. 
vrukht-ao 
varagh-am 
vrukht-am 
vrukhtj 
sina 
Tld-ao 

var-am,  vir-d 
Tiid-am 
vudj 
vrod 

n!r  skhij 
tebd-ao 
aUo  sukhtan  p. 

C. 

shik 

kiw  chid-ao 

Viw-am 

Viwd-am 

kiwdj 

akhtur 


cattle  (homed) 
to  dean 

9 


yoss-am 
yM-am 
yddj 

stor,  p&da 
zanM-ao 


to  close  (one's  eyes 
or  mouth)  bidhemd-ao 


to  come 


bidhemd-am 
bidhemdj 
yet-ao 

yad-am,  y&dhd 
yat-  or  yett-am 
naskhtid-ao 


to  come  out 

to  command,   (to 

send)  (Past     Tense) 

mad-am 
to    cook,    aho  to 

ripen pekht-ao 

p^z-am 

pekht-am 
pekhtj 
murdh^ 
bighin  chid-ao 
bidhem-am 
J6U),  stor 
marob 
khhum 
chuY-gaz 
cheridz-ao 
.  virik 


ra 


a  corpse 
to  cover 

a  cow 
cream 
a  crow 
a  cubit 
to  cultivate 
a  cup 


to  cut,  to  cut  off    (skhchukht-ao  ?) 

skhchand-am 
skhchukht-am 
skhchukhtj 


daughter 
dawn 
to  dawn 
day 
demon 
to  descend 
to  die 


distribute 


D. 

razin 
rukh 

rukh  dhM-ao 

meth 

dh^w 

wedhd-ao 

mld-ao 

(mir-am  P)  mir-d 

mud-am 

miighj 

baskh  chid-ao 
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to  do,  to  make      chtd-ao 

kin-axKi 
chM-am 
chi^g] 
a  dog  kiid 

a  door  div^ 

to  draw  (tizd-ao  ?) 

tkz-ani 
tizd-am 
tizdj 

to  drink  brekht-ao 

brez-am 
brokht-am 
brokhtj 
to  drop,  to  alight  khhavd-ao 
dry  kak 

E. 
an  ear  ghokh 

earth,  ground         zemts 
to  eat  khh6d-ao 


khhM-am 


waskht 


eight 

to  enter  

dedk-am 

d^id-am 
(dedhj  ?) 
to  caiifle  to  enter    (Perf .  Participle) 

diodhj 
a  ewe  magh 

an  eye  tsem 

an  eye-brow  yrugh 

P. 
a  face                    pits 
a  father                  ped,  &t&  t. 
female                    stredz 
to  find,  to  receive, 

to  obtain 

var^-am 
vud-am 


a  finger  angaskht 

fire  y&ts 

a  fire-place,  hearth  kits&r 

five  pinz 

to  flee  (Past  Tense) 

sust-am 
a  flock  ramcl 

flocks  and  herds     mal 
a  flower  gul 

a  flower-pot  lagan 

to  fly,  to  rush,  (to 

burst)  (Past  Tense) 

bod-am 
food,  provisions     tuskha 
a  foot  p&dh 

four  tsavor 

a  frog  sher-blch 

fuel  ziz 

fuU  lap 

G. 
a  gate  darvaza 

a  gift  piyil 

to  give  d4  chidao,  or 

dh6d-ao 

dhi-am 

dhad-am 

dhadj 
to  go,  (to  become)  sit-ao 

8^-am 

sut-  or  sat-am 

sudhj 
to  go  (indef.),  to 

walk  

ti-am 

tildd  or  tdid-am 


to  go  out  or  up 


naskhtid-ao 
naskhti-am,  naskh- 

tist 
naskhtuid-am        • 


a  goat 


viiz 
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good 

bashind 

L. 

a  grandson 

nebos 

a  lady 

h€bk 

grass 

woskht 

a  lamb 

warg 

great,  big 

katt&,  kattan^  t. 

a  lamp 

tsirao 

■  1 

a  leaf 

P*>¥ 

hair 

H. 

ghunj 

to  learn,  to  read 

[Past  Tense]  skhi 
id-am 

a  hand' 

he 

1      ^ 

dhost 

•• 

a  leg 

ling 

)ru 

1        1 

to  lick 

dhikt-ao 

ahead 
to  hear 

kal 
skhtd-ao 

to  light 
little,  small 

pedh^-aa 
dziilikik 

a  bttle  morsel 

or 

skhud-am 

drop 

1     J 

lay 

• 

a  load 

WLZ 

heart 

zradh 

to  look 

cheskht-ao 

a  herdsnuin 

chup4n,  p&da-b&n 

ches-am 

here 

yund6,       ikjund, 

chi!lskht-am 

to  hide 

tarod 
(Past  Tense]  ru- 
biUd-am 

to  lose 

chiiskhtj 
binest-ao 

ahorse 

vorj 

M. 

a  herd  of  horses 

galla 

a  magpie 

kshebts 

a  house 

chid 

to  make,  to  do 

chid-ao 

how? 

tsi-rang 

male 

nir 

hungry 

guskhna 

a  man 

chorik 

hunting,  sport 

ghi^w 

meeting  [adv.] 

dich&r 

• 

middle  [subst.] 

medhena 

I. 

milk 

skhuvd 

I  [pron.] 

wuz,  aho  am  [see 

to  milk 

dhiiid-ao 

%                           •                 A 

Gr.] 

millet-seed 

pinj-dana 

m,  into 

• 

tar 

month 

*        4 

mdst 

iron 

spin 

moon 

m^st 

J. 

mother 

mdd 

to  join,    to    unite 

mountain 

t^khh 

[intr.] 

jaosar  sit-ao 

mouth 

ghaiv 

^r^ 

much,  many 

lap 

E. 

moustache 

burut  T. 

akej 

skhidz 

to  kill, 

zid-ao 

N. 

ztn-am 

name 

n&m 

zid-am 

neck 

gardh&n 

new 

n4u 

the  knee 

zan 

night 

skhab 
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nine 

nio 

to  remain 

[Past  Tense]  r^id- 

noise 

sadii 

am 

nose 

n^dz 

to  return 

wazivd-ao 

• 

now 

shich 

a  river 

skhats  \wat€r\ 

0. 

a  road 

p6nd 

a  rock 

zir 

odour 

bbi 

A                   A       A 

a  rope 

• 

kamand 

one 

yiw,  yi,  i 

A          *            A          * 

to  run 

[PastTense]zekht- 

one  by  one 

ylwi  yiwi 

am 

open 

het 

other 

gJi,  gad  [obi.] 

S. 

outside 

vi^i 

a  saddle 

bidhan 

P. 

to  say 

levd-ao 

to  pass 

[PastTense]nagh- 

Ibv-am 

jid-am 

Ibvd-am 

people 

khhalk 

lovdj 

a  pine  tree 

ambekhts 

to  see 

wint-ao 

a  pocket 

j^b 

win-am 

a  portion,  a  sliare    baskh 

wind-am 

to  pour  [tr.] 

tis  chtd-ao 

windj 

praise 

stauakh 

to  seize 

[Pres.]  injdv-am, 

presence 

kh^z 

[Past]    injuvd- 

publicly 

marakan 

am 

to  pull 

[tizd-ao  ?] 

self 

khu,  khubath 

A 

ti^-am 

to  send 

bekht-ao 

• 

tizd-am 

bftz-am 

• 

tizdj 

bokht-am 

to  pull  out 

[Past  Tense]  pik- 

bokhtj 

ed-am,  aUo  nakh- 

seven 

wuvd 

vend-am 

to  shake 

jumbind-ao 

to  put,  to  put  by  \k  ch!d-ao 

she 

ya 

toput  on  [clothes]  [Past  Tense]  pini!i- 

a  sheep 

j&nd4r 

id-am 

a  shepherd 

chup&n 

putrid 

pudhj 

a  shoulder 

sivdh 

A 

dde 

pJd^,  yimb 

E. 

bar&n 

to  sit 

• 

rain 

neth-am 

to  raise  [the  head]  [Past  Tense]  sind- 

niist  or  nast-am 

am 

nilkstj  or  n&stj 

aram    , 

yirk,  maghij 

sitting 

ndstjin 

a  wild-ram 

m^shak 

six 

khhUuskh 

a  ravine 

Bhervid&j 

size 

dfidh-gad 
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a  slap 

skhkufta 

this 

yam,  yem  [obL  mi 

sleep 

khi!ldhm 

di]  P/.  dath 

to  sleep 

skheyd-ao 

this  very 

ikyam 

thirsty 

taskhna 

Rkhovd-am 

three 

drra'i 

skhoydj 

thou 

tu 

small 

dzulikik 

to  throw 

[Past  Tense]  pat- 

a  smile 

shunj 

t^wd-am 

to  smile 

[Past  Tense]  shind- 

thus,  like  this 

dis,  idis 

am 

to-day 

nur 

snow 

srinij 

to-morrow 

v^gA 

son 

puts 

tongue 

z6v 

to  spread 

wedhd-ao 

tooth 

dhendan 

astar 

skhtardz 

towards 

tar pAl^ 

to  steal 

[Past  Tense]  tsift- 

town 

skh^ 

am 

to  transfix 

tis  chid-ao 

a  stick 

math 

to  treat  [hehave]   [Perf.    Part.] 

stomach 

kfch 

jin4utj 

a  stone 

zir 

• 

trouble,  toil 

m 

straightway,  at 

mis 

to  turn  [intr.] 

gardh-ao 

once 

.  dhed-ao 

to  turn  [tr.] 

to  strike 

wizafts-am 

dhad-am,  \^d  de] 

wizivd-am 

dh&d-am 
dhfidhj 

to  turn  aside,  t< 

• 

>  [Past  Tense] 

to  study,  to  learn  [Past  Tense] 

depart 

gaskht-am 

skh^id-am 
dund,  idund 

to  twist  or  spin 

SQch,  like  that 

teb-am 

the  sun 

khher 

tebt-am 

a  sword 

midhj 
T. 

two 

dho 

ten 

dhfs 

V. 

time   [this    time  pith 

a  vessel,  pitcher 

tagh^,  tothch 

^.] 

• 

W. 

that 

yu   [ohl.  wi],  P/. 

the  waist 

midh 

w&dh 

a  waist-band 

miend 

that  Yery 

ikyuwi 

water 

skhats 

then 

dedh 

a  water-course 

wiedh 

thence 

az-nm,  az-xun-ande 

we 

mdsh 

there,  therein 

yum-and£,  ikyum- 

to  weave 

wift-ao 

and6 

a  wedding  feast 

8ur 
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to  weep 

niwd-ao 

n 

fyood) 
tsiz 

who? 

why? 

wife 

woman 

wool 

work 

to  write 

chdi,  chi 
chiz,  chiz-ar 

nii^wd-ai 

ghin,  zin 
ghin,  k&khoi 

well 

what? 

whatever 

behind 
k&,  chiz, 
tsei 

wiin 

kclr 

nevish-an 

wheat 

zindam 

• 

Y. 

where? 

k^yi 

whey 
white 

plii 
sufed 

yesterday 
you 

biyir 
tam^ 

2ir.  3, — No  special' mark  has  been  put  against  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
forms. 


The  Mythic  History  of  the  God  Virdj. — By  G.  S.  Leonabd,  Assist. 

Secretary,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  god  Virij,  the  deity  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  the  universal  world,  and  forming  one  of  the  ten  supernatural  beings 
in  the  scale  of  the  creative  agents,  we  have  to  consider  him  in  the  three- 
fold light  of  history,  mythology,  and  theology,  in  all  of  which  he  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  original  works  of  India. 

The  great  variety  of  discordant  accounts  found  in  the  Puri^as  and 
elsewhere,  regarding  the  genesis  of  Yiraj  and  his  historical  and  mythologi- 
cal traditions  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  correct  and  distinct  idea 
of  his  personality,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  definite  shape  and  form,  to  depict  his 
real  figure,  like  that  of  any  other  god  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  and  to  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  his  religion  inculcates. 

Yir&j,  as  we  learn  from  the  different  accounts  of  his  genesis,  does  not 
appear  to  have  a  prior  or  separate  existence  of  his  own  apart  from  nature, 
to  entitle  him  to  an  independent  entity  or  personality.  His  bodyj  uncon- 
fined  by  any  dimensions,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  distinct  shape  or 
form.  And  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  established  form  of  his  worship  is 
not  composed  of  the  creed  of  a  particular  deity,  nor  professed  by  a  set  or 
sect  of  people  among  the  numberless  schisms  of  the  Hindus,  nor  is  it  capable 
of  a  distinct  delineation. 

So  great  is  the  confusion  in  the  gradation  of  persons,  as  has  been  justlj 
remarked  by  Moore  in  his  Hindu  Pantheon,  that  it  presents  us  Yirij  in 
different  degrees  of  relationship  to  Brahmi  the  creator.  Manu  mentions 
him  as  the  offspring  of  the  latter,  when  the  Brahma  Yaivarta  Purd^a  repre- 
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aents  him  as  progenitor  of  the  «une.  He  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  as 
father  of  Svajambhnva  Manu,  while  in  the  Matsja  and  Padma  Purdnas  we 
find  him  identified  with  the  latter.  The  Brahma  Vaivarta  again  represents 
him  as  the  offspring  of  BibdhiL  and  Kf ish^a,  and  presents  us  with  a  multi* 
pUcitj  of  minor  Yir&js  (Kshudra  Yir^ts)  proceeding  from  the  elder  one 
(Mahi  Yir&O- 

The  epithet  oi  the  first  male  (Adi  Purusha)  agrees  with  Yir^j  in  one 
place,  and  with  Brahm^  in  another ;  with  Nirayana  in  a  third,  and  with 
STajamhhnva  in  a  fourth.  In  one  place  the  hymn  addressed  to  the  thou- 
sand-headed nude  (Sahasra  S^irsha  Purusha)  agrees  with  Yir&j,  and  in  another 
with  Brahm4,  and  elsewhere  we  find  it  addressed  to  Yishnu  or  Nirdya^a. 
80  his  wife  S'atarupd  (Centiforma) — a  fit  epithet  for  the  consort  of  Sahasra- 
r6pa,  milleformit — ^Yirij  is  represented  in  one  place  as  his  progenitrix 
and  wife  of  Brahma,  and  in  another  as  a  daughter  of  the  same  and  consort 
of  Svayambbnya  Manu,  identified  with  Yir4j. 

Notwithstanding  the  inextricable  confusion,  as  shown  above,  in  which 
the  persons  of  Yiraj  and  his  consort  are  inyolved,  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
and  patient  inquiry  into  the  mists  of  fiction,  which  inseparably  attend  the 
character  of  Yir^j  in  e^ery  theory  of  the  S^astras,  will  enable  us  to  find  the 
true  person  of  this  deity,  from  the  fictitious  and  pretended  ones  imposed  upon 
him  in  sectarian  works,  each  claiming  the  title  for  its  respective  divinity, 
which  it  attempts  to  glorify  above  the  rest.  Thus  the  Brahmites  invariably 
honor  Brahmi  with  that  title  which  the  Yaishnavites  contend  to  reserve  for 
their  adored  Yishnu  or  N4dLyana,  and  the  Krishnites  of  late  for  their  favou- 
rite deity,  as  also  for  his  offspring  by  B4dh4.  While  on  the  other  hand  the 
^vites  lay  a  claim  to  it,  not  alone  for  their  god  but  also  for  his  pigmy  son 
Gane^  the  Janus  of  the  Hindus.  They  also  denominate  their  goddess  K^li 
by  the  name  of  Siatariip4.  The  Minavites  or  Adamites  do  not  scruple  to 
call  the  great  ancestor  of  mankind  by  that  august  name,  and  the  great  mo- 
ther of  the  human  race  by  that  of  S^atardpd. 

In  the  Yishnu  Pur&pa,  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  Yishnu  la  said  to  be  the  first 
Purusha  or  spirit  who,  in  association  with  Pradhdna — ^matter,  becomes  male 
and  female,  »*.  e.  active  and  passive  energies  for  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
the  egg."  "  This  system,"  adds  he,  **  is  conformable  to  that  anciently  main- 
tained as  explained  in  the  opening  of  Manu,  substituting  Yishnu  for  Brah- . 
mL"  The  same  sort  of  reasoning  applies  in  the  case  of  Yirdj  also,  who  is 
represented,  (tnde  Moore's  Pantheon)  to  be  a  bif  ormed  being  half  male  and 
half  female,  sometimes  joined  together  and  at  other  times  in  separate  forms. 
In  diaregaid,  therefore,  of  the  persons,  severally  designated  with  the  title 
Virij  (for  we  find  not  only  the  other  gods  but  potentates  of  the  earth  often- 
times honored  with  that  title),  and  in  exclusion  of  every  consideration 
respecting  the  different  forms  in  which  he  is  exhibited,  we  must  satisfy  our 
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curiosity  concerning  him  with  a  bare  description  of  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes, according  to  the  import  of  the  word  and  its  definition  given  in  the 
S'^stras,  with  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  religion  which  is  promulgated 
imder  that  name  in  the  Puranas  and  the  Yeddnta,  together  with  its  analogies 
in  other  Asiatic  and  European  systems. 

Vir4j,  as  the  word  signifies  (virajati  =  re^it  from  the  root  *  rajri'  = 
revere)  means  the  ever-reigning  ruler  or  sovereign  of  the  universe,  be  ho 
whoever  he  may,  whose  entity  is  composed  of  three  natures :  viz.  the  intel- 
lectual or  cAatYa^^z,  the  spiritual  or  VdiSvdnaray  ^Sind  a  concrete  gross 
nature,  sthula  Sartra,  which  respectively  constitute  his  omniscience,  onmi« 
potence,  and  omnipresence  throughout  the  utmost  bounds  of  existence.  He 
is  also  considered  as  Yi^va  constituting  the  individual  souls  of  the  YiSve* 
dev^  or  different  orders  of  gods  or  supernatural  beings  which  subsist  in 
him,  and  is  sometimes  represented  as  Mahd  =  magnus  or  Kshudra  =  parvus 
in  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  as  he  fills  a  greater  or  lesser  sphere,  the 
whole  universe  or  a  part,  and  both  of  the  same  nature  and  properties. 

Such  being  the  import  of  the  word  according  to  its  definition,  Vir4j 
proves  to  be  the  lord  of  the  universe  coeval  with  its  creation,  but  whose 
essence,  instead  of  dying  away  with  the  dissolution  of  the  material  world, 
as  the  Pantheist  says,  will  continue  for  ever  with  the  entity  of  its  divine 
origin  to  all  eternity.  He  proves  also,  from  the  joint  testimony  of  the 
S^dstras  given  in  the  following  pages,  to  be  the  automaton  or  moving  princi* 
pie  of  the  visible  world,  whose  body,  as  the  poet  figuratively  expresses  it, 
''  is  nature,  and  whose  soul  is  god.'*  He  may  be  called  both  great  and 
small,  agreeably  to  our  conception  of  him  presented  to  our  enlarged  or 
limited  faculties ;  and  as  infinity  is  beyond  the  conception  of  a  finite  being, 
we,  for  the  sake  of  meditating  on  his  nature,  can  assign  to  him  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  magnitude  of  a  whole  or  part,  according  to  the  powers  of  our 
understandings,  for  he  is  '^  as  great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  f ramie." 
The  form  of  Mahavirdt  is  no  more  than  the  macrocosm  of  European  philo- 
sophers, which  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  visible  world,  and  the  Kshudra- 
vir4t  agrees  exactly  with  the  microcosm  of  metaphysicians,  which  Dr.  Reid, 
like  the  Yed^tists,  applies  to  Man  or  Manu  who  is  an  aggregate  of  the 
intellectual  and  physical  natures  of  Yir^j.  The  obvious  manifestation  of 
the  deity  in  the  face  of  nature,  though  of  itself  evident  to  the  meanest 
understanding  from  every  object  of  creation  by  which  on  all  sides  we  are 
beset,  is  yet  so  mystified  by  the  reveries  of  theologians,  and  the  rhapsodies 
of  philosophers  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  diversified  by  the  discordant  de- 
scriptions of  poets  and  obscured  by  the  conflicting  accounts  of  mythologists 
on  the  other,  that  this  confused  chaos  of  abstract  mysticism  of  the  Yedinta, 
and  the  contradictory  myths  of  the  Purdnas  would  well  nigh  destroy  each 
other,  and  leave  a  void  in  the  belief  of  the  Yirajian  religion,  as  it  has 
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alreadj  done  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  had  not  the  irresistible 
light  of  natmral  theology  showed  its  superiority  over  every  other  scheme  of 
religion  to  the  saints  and  sages  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  preserved  its 
r  relics  among  the  learned  and  superior  classes  of  the  Hindus.     The  truth  of 

the  self-manifestation  of  the  deity  in  the  universe  forms  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  Virajian  doctrines,  (Yir^dmata)  and  is  in  unison  with  the  true, 
rational,  and  natural  religion  of  all  mankind,  whether  deduced  a  priori  from 
a  pre-existent  cause  to  his  work,  or  inferred  a  posteriori,  from  the  works  of 
natore  to  a  superintending  agent. 

The  deduction  of  Virajism  from  its  fountain  head  of  Brahmism  by  the 
analytical  method  pursued  by  the  Vedanta  like  all  other  ancient  schools,  is 
not  only  too  abstruse  for  conmion  comprehensions,  but  too  intricate  and  mazy 
on  account  of  its  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  to  several  successive 
steps  or  gradations  of  being.  I  have  therefore  followed  the  modem  method 
of  induction  in  the  investigation  of  Virajism  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  and  then 
attempted  to  resolve  it  to  the  main  source  whence  it  sprung.  ''  The  world 
sobsists  in  and  is  the  abode  of  God/'  is  a  main  tenet  of  the  Yirdjian  theolo- 
gy ;  and  the  universe  like  a  mirror  not  only  reflects  God's  image,  but  refracts 
it  to  every  observer  in  it.  The  want  of  such  a  display  of  divine  attributes 
either  in  the  works  of  nature  before  us,  or  in  the  construction  of  our  intel- 
lectual, mental,  and  bodily  faculties,  would  undoubtedly  lead  us  to  form  a 
I  very  different  ideal  of  divine  nature-— different  from  the  light  of  nature,  and 

^  therefore  of  truth,  and  as  different  from  each  other  as  those  propagated  by 

the  false  dogmsa  of  pretended  revelations,  and  as  various  and  uncertain  as 
those  introduced  by  the  endless  speculations  of  philosophers.  A  religion  or 
system  of  doctrines  teaching  the  mysteries  of  divine  nature  inconsistent 
with  the  light  of  nature,  may  seem  too  grand  and  sublime  to  common  capa- 
cities, too  amusing  to  the  specidative,  and  may  be  also  very  good  in  the 
abstract,  but  it  can  neither  appeal  to  our  comprehensions  unless  justified  by 
the  light  of  nature,  nor  be  of  practical  use  to  us,  unless  it  appeal  to  our  own 
natures  and  the  nature  of  things.  The  pure  mysticism  of  the  Vedanta  and 
Sufism,  and  the  ideal  spirituality  of  a  Plato,  a  Berkeley,  and  others,  may  be 
snitable  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  beings  of  higher  orders  placed  in  other 
spheres  as  cherubs,  seraphs,  and  other  denominations  of  the  holy  choir ; 
bat  a  being  of  this  material  world,  confined  to  this  sublunary  sphere, 
requires  a  religion  adapted  in  every  sense  to  his  comprehension  and  well 
soited  to  his  nature,  as  that  inculcated  by  the  Virajian  or  natural  theology. 
The  admirable  Sir  W.  Jones  has  given  us  an  extract  of  European 
theology  from  the  writings  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Neckar  which  I  shall 
quote  in  this  place  as  best  calculated  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  Natural 
theology  of  Vir4j  in  the  glowing  language  of  a  modern  philosopher. 
"  Consider iny  themselves  as  cm  emanation  from  that  infinite  Being,  they 
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would  cherish  the  idea  of  a  God,  who  created,  who  regenerates,  who 
preserves  this  universe,  by  invariable  laws,  and  by  a  continued  chain  of 
similar  causes,  producing  similar  effects,  who  pervades  all  nature  with  his 
divine  spirit,  as  an  universal  soul,  who  moves,  directs,  and  restrains  the 
wonderful  fabric  of  this  world.  The  blissful  idea  of  a  God  sweetens  every 
moment  of  our  time,  and  embellishes  before  us  the  path  of  life ;  unites  us 
delightfully  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  associates  us  with  everything 
that  lives  or  moves.  Yes ;  the  whisper  of  gales,  the  murmur  of  waters,  the 
peaceful  agitation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  would  concur  to  engage  our  minds 
and  (ifect  owr  souls  with  tenderness^  if  our  thoughts  were  elevated  to  cine 
universal  Causey  if  we  recognised  on  all-  sides  the  works  of  Mim  whom  we 
lovOy  if  we  marked  the  traces  of  his  august  steps  and  benignant  intentions, 
if  we  believed  ourselves  actually  present  at  the  display  of  his  boundless 
power,  and  the  magnificent  exertions  of  his  unlimited  goodness." 

I  am  confident  that  the  Sdfi  and  Yedintist  would  consider  this  rhap- 
sody as  an  epitome  of  their  conmion  system,  for  they  concur  in  believing 
the  Spirit  of  Ck)d  to  pervade  the  universe,  and  to  be  always  immediately 
present  in  his  works,  and  consequently  always  in  substance,  and  the  souls  of 
men  (jiva)  though  differing  infinitely  in  degree,  yet  not  at  all  in  kind,  from 
the  divine  Spirit  of  which  they  are  particles  in  which  they  move,  and  in 
which  they  will  be  ultimately  absorbed. 

The  ubiquity  of  the  divine  Soul  containing  the  grand  arcanum  of  the 
Yed4nta  and  Sufi  theologies,  is  the  invariable  theme  of  oriental  poetry  and 
philosophy,  for  when  the  Veda  says  "  He  is  in  and  yet  out  of  all",  it  fully 
agrees  with  the  Urdu  poet  Mir  Hasan  in  maintaining  his  spiritual  presence 
in  all  material  bodies,  yet  different  from  all  matter : 

'<  He  is  neither  in  the  stone  nor  in  the  gem, 
Yet  shines  alike  in  every  hue  the  same." 

And  while  the  Yeddntist  in  his  ecstacy  beholds  everything  as  an  image 
of  his  Maker,  the  Sufi,  in  his  religious  rapture,  sees  nought  but  the  essenee 
of  his  God  spread  all  around  him. 

But  the  advocates  of  Pantheism  are  apt  to  construe  the  inseparable 
union  and  diffusion  of  the  essence  of  Yirij  over  the  material  world,  whether 
exhausted  or  unexhausted  in  nature,  as  a  real,  material,  and  physical  panthe- 
ism, and  the  untangible  universality  of  Yai^v&nara  ({arrtxo?)  the  vivifying 
and  animating  soul  of  the  universe,  as  a  spiritual,  ideal,  and  intellectual 
pantheism.  But  in  the  zeal  of  maintaining  their  favourite  theories  they 
entirely  forget,  that  the  perfect,  immaterial,  and  incorruptible  essence  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  though  so  closely  connected  with  the  material  world,  as 
supporting,  sustaining,  vivifying  and  moving  all  its  parts  for  evermore, 
cannot  be  assimilated  to  imperfect,  gross,  dense,  and  motionless  matter,  by 
its  pervasion  over  the  whole,  which  means  but  the  omnipresence  of  the 
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spiritual  essence  and  not  its  transubstantiality  into  matter.  For  tbe  text 
says  "  The  spirit  of  VirAj,  presiding  over  all  material  forms,  is  said  to  be 
embodied  in  the  shape  of  the  universe,  but  when  that  ever  wakeful  soul  is 
said  to  preside  over  individual  souls  on  earth,  he  is  tmderstood  as  a 
superintending  spiritual  substance."  The  Commentary  on  the  above  pas- 
sage states  :  '*  Yir&j  Purusha's  filling  the  world  with  his  substance  signifies, 
his  presiding  over  individual  souls  in  a  divine  and  not  material  form.**  This 
expUnation  proving  the  spirituality  of  Yir£j*s  essence,  keeps  him  aloof 
from  the  charge  of  materialism. 

The  atheistic  pantheism  of  Spinoza  maintaining  the  absorption  of  the 
infinite  god   (Brahm)   in  nature  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  Yedas,  for  it  has 
been  inveighed  against  by  Dr.  R&jendralila  Mitra  in  the  introduction  to 
his  English  version  of  the  Ch*h&ndogya  Upanishad,  where  he  maintains  a 
Theistic  Pantheism  by  upholding  the   existence  of  the  finite  world  in  the 
infinite  essence  of  God.     **  Uddalaka,*'  says  he,  ''  instead  of  supposing  with 
pantheists  the  absolute  consubstantiality  of  God  and  Nature,— of  God  and 
the  whole  universe  being  of  one  and  the  same  substance — makes  the  Deity 
create  the  universe  first,  and  then  shed  out  as  it  were,  a  ray  of  his  light. 
His  doctrine  in  short,  is  not  the  absorption  of  the  infinite  into  the   finite — 
of  God  in  Nature — but  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite — Nature  in  God.*'     Spi- 
noza with    his  iron  logic  has  fallen  into  a  downright  fallacy  by  supposing 
the  extinction  of  the  divine  essence  and  personality  by  their  pervasion   or 
diffusion   over  the  universe,  because  the  Veda,  granting  even  the  infinity  of 
the  universe,  declares  God  is  perfect  and  so  is  the  universe  which  is  derived 
from  him,  as  a  prototype  of  the  divine  archytype.     The  subtraction  of  the 
perfect  from  the  perfect  leaves  the  remainder  perfect.     This  doctrine  of 
the  Veda  though  a  seeming  paradox,  is  however  true  of  infinite  quantities, 
for  if  you  take  infinity  from  infinity,  the  remainder  is  abo  infinity. 

The  terminology  of  the  Yedas  using  the  word  emanation  for  causation 
or  creation,  and  diffusion  and  pervasion  for  omnipresence,  as  also  the  use  of 
the  ablative  case  for  the  instrumental,  has  oftentimes  misled  the  learned  to 
^mderstand  the  Yedantic  theism  as  a  material  pantheism.  But  the  literal 
scoeptation  of  such  grammatical  and  verbal  terminations  cannot  fail  also  to 
bring  the  charge  of  pantheism  home  to  the  Bible  and  other  sacred  writings, 
where  the  language  is  glowing  and  elevated. 

Vir4jism  is  sometimes  liable  to  the  charge  of  finitism,  from  not  having 
existed  prior  to  the  creation,  but  being  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
finite  world,  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  subservient  as  the  world  is  subservient 
to  him.  All  this  is  very  true,  because  Yir&j  had  no  being  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  but  the  Eternal  Being  that  had  an  existence  before  crea- 
tion manifested  himself  either  as  Yir&j  or  governor  of  the  world  after  he 
bad  created  i^  or  emitted  a  spark  of  himself  for  presiding  over  it.     In  the 
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former  case  it  must  be  infinite  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  equally  so,  beings 
an  effluence  of  the  same  nature,  wherefore  he  is  called  Avyaja  or  imperish- 
able, even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

From  the  above  reasoning,  Yirajism  falls  under  the  charge  of  a  third 
kind  of  Pantheism,  called  the  Dualistic,  ascribing  the  co-existence  of  the 
finite  world  and  its  infinite  soul,  as  the  passage  says  '^  though  Yiraj  is 
infinite,  yet  he  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  finite  world."  But  this  is 
a  false  objection  raised  by  materialists,  as  two  co-eternals  and  co-infinites  are 
impossible  in  nature,  one  of  them,  i.  e.  the  creative  power  must  be  anterior 
to  the  created  object,  and  united  to  it  in  spirit  for  its  government.  Henoe 
it  is  no  dualism  but  monotheism. 

Again  Yirajism  is  brought  under  the  charge  of  materialism  from  Yir^j's 
being  the  product  (Kdrya  sarira)  of  the  partition  and  combination  (panchi 
karana)  of  the  five  atomic  principles  or  elementary  bodies  of  the  material 
world,  just  as  the  material  force  of  bodies  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
substance  and  particles.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  nund  that  the  Yirdj 
spoken  of  in  the  S'astras  as  a  Puruaha  or  sensible  spirit  cannot  be  the  result 
of  any  mechanical  or  chemical  force :  and  he  is  said  to  be  chaitanya  or 
intelligent  soul,  which  can  never  spring  from  galvanism  or  electricity.  He 
is  styled  the  mundane  soul,  which  must  be  a  particle  or  modification  of  the 
eternal,  self-existent  supreme  soul  of  God  (Brahm). 

The  multiplicity  of  divine  personages  from  Brahm  to  Yiraj  and  the 
plurality  of  individuals  in  the  person  of  the  latter,  viz.  a  Yaisvanara,  Yis- 
vartipa,  and  Yi^va,  all  tend  to  prove  both  Brahmaism  and  Yirajism  as 
regular  polytheistic  systems,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to  simple 
monotheism. 

In  refutation  of  this  charge  of  polytheism  I  may  mention  that  the 
Hindus  consider  these  gradations  of  divine  beings,  not  as  so  many  indepen- 
dent, self-existent  persons,  but  as  modifications  of  the  Supreme  being,  and 
entirely  dependent  and  subordinate  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  creation  and 
the  preservation  of  the  universe.  The  Hindu  never  ventures  to  declare 
them  as  all  co-eternals  or  co-omnipotents  with  the  Supreme  soul.  There- 
fore if  the  Christian  Trinitarian  with  his  creed  of  three  co-existent  and 
self -independent  persons  in  the  triad  is  viewed  as  a  monotheist,  why  should 
not  the  Hindu  Unitarian  with  his  faith  in  the  triads  be  reckoned  so  like- 
wise ? 

Another  objection  that  is  raised  against  Yirajism  with  any  degree 
of  plausibility,  is  that  of  idolatry  from  the  representations  given  of  Yirdj 
in  the  Pura^as.  But  is  there  any  possibility  of  making  an  idol  with  a 
thousand  heads,  hands,  eyes  and  feet,  and  whose  dimensions  are  as  extensive 
as  nature  herself  ?  Does  the  description  of  the  Being  in  the  Psalms 
"  whose  canopy  is  the  Heaven  and  whose  footstool  is  the  earth,"  amount 
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to  idolatry  ?  Does  the  language  of  the  Bible  attributing  hands,  feet,  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  Most  High  savour  of  idolatry  ?  The  answer  is  no  ;  these 
descriptions  are  but  figures  of  speech.  In  this  case  1  see  no  cause 
why  this  reasoning  should  not  equally  apply  to  Yir&j.  Although  1  have 
made  many  personal  enquiries  and  consulted  all  the  authorities  on  Hindu 
Mythology  known  to  me,  I  have  been  unable  to  hear  of,  or  discover,  any 
mention  of  an  image  of  Virdj,  with  the  exception  of  the  colossal  figures  in 
the  caves  of  Elephanta,  and  these  are  only  supposed  to  represent  Viraj. 

Virdj  worship, — The  worship  of  Vir4j,  like  those  of  the  other  divinities 
of  the  Yedantic  Triad,  is  positively  enjoined  in  the  S'dstras  as  an  essential 
duty  of  the  twice-born  or  higher  classes  of  Hindus.  It  is  absolutely  requi- 
site for  every  Brahman  to  recite  the  Purusha  S'ukta  or  Purusha  Medha 
Sukta — the  Vedic  hymn  addressed  to  Virdf  Fumsha — ^the  first  male,  in  his 
duly  rituals,  and  is  as  indispensably  necessary  as  the  Gdyatri,  the  essence 
of  the  Yedas,  and  the  creed  of  all  BrahmaijLS,  to  be  repeated  in  their  daily 
ablutions  and  worship  of  Vishnu.  There  is  no  Brdhman,  however  ignorant 
he  may  be,  that  has  not  got  the  Gayatri  and  the  first  stanza  or  at  least 
the  first  hemistitch  of  the  Purusha  S'ukta  by  heart,  to  be  muttered  with  his 
sandhyds  or  daily  prayers  in  the  morning  or  evening. 

The  Trinities  of  the  Veda  and  the  Vedanta  being  much  more  concerned 
with  the  sacred  scriptures  and  theology  of  the  Hindus,  than  the  other 
deities  connected  with  their  mythology,  their  worship  is  consequently  con- 
fined with  the  learned  few,  while  that  of  the  other  is  widely  spread  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Hence  the  worship  of  the  supreme  Brahm, 
which  in  the  Vedic  ages  had  been  popular  among  Brahmai^s,  was  during  the 
PudLnic  periods,  driven  to  the  woods  and  forests,  where  it  was  restricted  to 
religious  recluses  and  ascetics,  till  it  was  brought  back  and  its  worship  re- 
established among  the  learned  by  the  celebrated  S^ahkarachdrya  of  the 
Deccan,  and  lately  introduced  among  the  secular  Hindu  public  by  the 
philanthropic  Bamamohana  liaya,  from  whom  the  first  Brahmya  Samaj  of 
Calcutta  had  its  origin,  and  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  wide  and 
increasing  dissemination  of  the  truths  of  this  primeval  religion  among  the 
educated  and  intelligent  classes  of  the  people. 

The  religion  of  Brahm^  too,  which  had  been  in  full  force  among  the  an- 
cient Hindus  was  latterly  supplanted  by  S'ivitism  from  many  parts  of  India. 
(Vide  As.  Res.,  vol.  6.)  It  was  re-established  afterwards  in  the  Deccan 
under  the  name  of  Hiranyagarbha  adoration,  imtil  it  was  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Unitarian  S^ankar4chdrya,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  S^ankara 
Vijaya  of  Anandagiri,  Chap.  XI.  It  was,  however,  again  revived  by 
Madhava  Acharya,  under  the  appellation  of  Brahma  Samprad4ya  or  Madhvd- 
chiri,  as  Wilson  describes  in  page  87  of  his  sketches  of  the  "  Hindu  Sects.*' 
The  worship  of  Brahma  as  god  of  fire,   or  Vulcan  of  the  HinduS|  still 
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continues  in  Bengal,  particularly  where  incendiaries  grow  frequent.  Brahmi 
or  Hiranjagarbba,  says  Wilson,  is  particularly  reverenced  at  Pokhar  in 
Ajmir,  and  also  at  Bithur  in  the  Doab.     Vide  id.  p.  12. 

The  worship  of  Virdj  is  purely  mental,  without  any  visible  form, 
symbol  or  figure.  It  was  greatly  in  vogue  during  the  Vedic  period,  when 
the  Purushamedha  and  Aivamedha  sacrifices  were  in  use,  as  the  Vedas 
severally  attest.  At  present  the  god  Yish^u,  the  second  person  of  the 
'<  mythological  triad,"  and  possessing  the  attribute  of  the  preservation  of 
the  world,  is  identified  with  Vir4j,  and  worshipped  under  that  name  in  the 
Purusha  S'ukta  hymn.  The  form  of  Virij  displayed  in  the  person  of 
K^shna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  tends  also  to  corroborate  this  identity. 
The  Mahdbhirata  furnishes  us  with  instances  of  the  manifestations  of  Virij 
adored  by  the  Pd^^avas  and  gods  of  all  orders. 

In  the  Deccau,  and  particularly  at  Berar,  there  is  still  extant  a  Virdj- 
worshipping  sect,  where  notwithstanding  the  propagation  of  Hinduism 
much  later  than  in  Northern  India,  the  forms  of  the  ancient  and  primary 
modes  of  worship,  with  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  Vedic  times,  are  pre- 
served entire  from  the  innovations  and  changes  of  the  North. 

Authorities  inculcating  the  necessity  of  worshipping  Virdj  may  be  quoted 
in  great  numbers  from  different  S^dstras,  but  for  fear  of  tiring  the  patience 
of  the  reader  with  a  recital  of  mere  injunctive  precepts  without  their  proper 
formulae,  I  will  note  but  a  few  to  show  how  explicitly  a  Brdhma^  is  en- 
joined to  pay  his  adoration  to  that  deity  from  the  earliest  times,  in  difiEerent 
Sfdstras.  Manu  says,  the  recital  of  the  Purusha  hymn  exculpates  a  man 
from  every  sin. 

"  Whoever  daily  recites  the  hymn  addressed  to  the  Vird^  purusha,  being 
solely  intent  upon  him  in  heart  and  mind  he  verily  pleases  the  god,  and  thereby 
avoids  the  miseries  of  life  and  obtains  the  heaven  of  Vishnu  afterwards." 

"  Whoever  without  recital  of  the  hymn  to  the  Purusha,  either  bathes 
or  worships  Vishnu,  all  his  acts  become  null  and  void." 

"  Whoso  worships  Virdj  with  recital  of  the  Purusha  hymn,  and  scatters 
flowers  and  water  upon  his  offerings,  he  has  verily  worshipped  the  whole 
universe,  with  whatever  exists  or  moves  in  it."  (Virdj  being  an  epitome 
of  the  whole.) 

"  Whoso  offers  flowers  or  sprinkles  water  with  recital  of  the  Purusha 
hynm,  to  the  gods,  he  does  them  full  adoration." 

"  Let  men  worship  Hari,  who  is  without  beginning,  middle  and  end, 
with  the  Yadvishnu  mantra  and  Purusha  iukta  hymn,  because  in  the  whole 
Veda  there  is  nothing  like  these." 

I  give  below  an  abridged  translation  of  a  few  stanzas  of  the  Purusha 
S^ukta  or  Universal  prayer  from  the  Aranya  Gd^a  of  the  Sdma  Veda,  taken 
from  «  Ward  on  the  Hindus,"  in  Vol.  1,  p.  289. 
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"  Possessed  of  innumerable  heads,  innumerable  eyes,  and  innumerable 
feet,  Bramba  fills  the  heavens  and  earth  and  dwells  in  the  human  breast. 
He  who  knows  all,  and  whatever  was,  and  whatever  shall  be,  and  is  separate 
from  all.  In  his  separate  state  he  exists  in  a  threefold  form  above  the 
universe,  the  fourth  part  is  transfused  through  the  world.  He  is  therefore 
called  the  great  being  ;  his  command  is  the  water  of  ILEe.  From  him  pro- 
ceeded the  Yirat  purusha,  He  is  the  source  of  universal  motion  ;  he  is  not 
separate  from  the  imiverse  ;  he  is  the  light  of  the  moon,  of  the  sun,  of  the 
fire,  of  the  lightning,  and  of  all  that  shines.  The  Yeda  is  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils :  the  primary  elements  are  his  sight,  the  agitation  of  human 
afiEoirs  is  his  laughter,  and  his  sleep  is  the  destruction  of  the  universe.  In 
different  forms  he  cherishes  the  creatures,  as  in  the  form  of  fire  he  digests 
their  food  ;  in  the  form  of  air  he  preserves  their  existence,  in  the  form  of 
water  he  satisfies  them,  in  the  form  of  the  sun  he  assists  them  in  the  afEairs 
of  life :  and  in  that  of  the  moon  he  refreshes  them  with  sleep.  The  pro- 
gression of  time  forms  his  footsteps :  all  the  gods  are  to  him  as  sparks  of 
fire.  In  the  form  of  fire  he  cherishes  the  gods  (fire  is  said  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  gods)  ;  therefore  I  bow  to  him  who  is  the  universe  ;  to  the  gods 
who  dwell  in  heaven  I  bow  ;  to  the  gods  who  dwell  in  spaca  I  bow ;  to  the 
gods  on  earth  I  bow ;  to  the  regent  of  waters  I  bow ;  to  the  gods  who 
guard  the  region  I  bow.'* 

The  Ch'handogya  Upanishad,  in  Section  XYIII,  adores  him  in  the 
following  form :  "  Verily  of  that  All-pervading  Soul,  the  heaven  is  the 
head,  the  sun  is  the  eye,  the  wind  is  the  breath,  the  sky  is  the  trunk,  the 
moon  is  the  fundament,  and  the  earth  is  the  feet.  The  altar  is  His  breast, 
the  sacrificial  grass  constitutes  the  hair  of  His  body,  the  household  fire 
forms  His  heart,  the  Anndhirya-pacbana  fire  forms  His  mind,  and  the 
Ahavaniya  fire  forms  His  face." 

The  Aranyaka  Upanishad  describes  the  sacrificial  horse  as  a  form  of  the 
YidLtpunisha. 

Manu,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Institutes,  containing  both  the  early 
Theogony  and  cosmology  of  the  Hindus,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
genesis  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  Yirdj,  as  in  the  translation  of 
Sir  W.  Jones : 

Verse  8.  He  (Brahm)  having  willed  to  produce  various  beings  from 
his  own  divine  substance,  first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed 
in  them  a  productive  seed : 

Verse  9.  That  seed  became  an  q^^  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  the 
luminary  with  a  thousand  beams  ;  and  in  that  q^^  he  was  born  himself,  in 
the  form  of  Brahmil  the  great  forefather  of  all  spirits. 

Verse  10.  The  waters  are  called  ndrd,  because  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  Nara  or  the  spirit  of  God,  and  since  they  were  his  first  ayana 
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or  place  of  motion  he  thence  is  named  Nardjana  or  moving  on   the 
waters. 

Verse  11.  From  that  which  is  the  first  cause,  not  the  object  of  sense, 
existing  every  where  in  substance,  not  existing  to  our  perception,  without 
beginning  or  end,  was  produced  the  divine  male,  famed  in  all  worlds  under 
the  appellation  of  Brahmd. 

Verse  13.  And  from  it's  (e^'s)  two  divisions  he  framed  the  heaven 
above  and  the  earth  beneath,  in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtle  ether,  the 
eight  regions,  and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters. 

Verse  32.  Having  divided  his  own  substance,  the  mighty  power, 
became  half  male,  half  female,  or  nature  active  and  passive,  and  from  that 
female  he  produced  Viraj. 

Verse  33.  Know  me,  O  most  excellent  of  JBrdhmans  to  be  that  person, 
whom  the  male  power  Viraj,  having  performed  austere  devotion,  produced 
by  himself ;  Me  the  secondary  framer  of  all  this  visible  world. 

Verse  34.  It  was  I,  who,  desirous  of  giving  birth  to  a  race  of  men, 
performed  very  difficult  religious  duties,  and  first-  produced  ten  Lords  of 
created  beings,  eminent  in  holiness. 

Verse  35.  Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulaha,  Cratu,  Prachetas 
or  Daksha,  Yasishtha,  Bhrigu,  and  Narada. 

Verse  36.  They,  abundant  in  glory,  produced  seven  other  Menus, 
together  with  deities,  and  the  mansions  of  deities,  and  Maharshis  or  great 
Sages  unlimited  in  power. 

Verse  51.  He,  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible,  having  thus  created 
both  me  and  this  universe,  was  again  absorbed  in  the  supreme  Spirit,  chang- 
ing the  time  of  energy  for  the  time  of  repose. 

Verse  52.  When  that  power  awakes  (^for,  though  slumber  he  not 
predicable  of  the  sole  eternal  Mind,  infinitely  wise,  and  infinitely  benevolent, 
yet  it  is  predicated  of  Brahma  figuratively,  as  a  general  property  of  life) 
then  has  this  world  its  full  expansion  ;  but  when  he  slumbers  with  a  tranquil 
spirit,  then  the  whole  system  fades  away. 

Verse  53.  For,  while  he  reposes  as  it  were,  in  calm  sleep,  embodied 
spirits,  endued  with  principles  of  action,  depart  from  their  several  acts,  and 
the  mind  itself  becomes  inert. 

Verse  62.  Swar6chisha,  Auttami,  Tdmasa,  Raivata  likewise  and 
Ch4cshusha  beaming  with  glory,  and  Yaivaswata,  child  of  the  som." 

This  account  of  the  creation  and  the  creative  powers  employed  in  the 
process,  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  creation  given 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  the  slight  reversion  of 
the  creation  of  water  before  that  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  in  the  Mosaic 
account  is  described  as  increate,  as  chaos  itself.  ''The  Spirit  of  God 
moved  on  the  waters*'  agrees  almost  verbatim  with  the  words  of  the  Bible 
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ica-r^k  eloh{m  merahhefei  ^al-penS  tehom.  The  spiritual  essence  is  the  first 
deTelopement  of  the  divine  soul  (Brahm),  that  which  is,  filling  all  infini- 
tude and  existing  from  eternity.  All  Sanskrit  authorities  from  the  Veda  to 
K^dasa  speak  of  water  as  offspring  (nara  stinava,)  or  first  creation  (Srish- 
tir4dy4)  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  thence  called  N&r4yana»  Yishijiu, 

Jalas&ji,  Ac.,  producing  the  mundane  egg  within  the  waters  of  the  deep. 

This  person  of  the  Godhead  agrees  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 

who  begat  the  mundane  egg  in  the  womb  of  the  watery  abyss,  as  Milton 

describes  in  Books  I  and  YII,  of  his  Paradise  Lost. 


«. 


with  mighty  wings  outspread. 


DoTO-Hke  aafst  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant. 


ti. 


but  *  on  the  watery  calm* 


Bis  brooding  ^wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread, 
And  vital  virtue  infused  and  vital  warmth. 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass. 

The  next  person  is  the  first-begotten  by  the  Spirit  of  God  under  the 
names  of  Brahmi,  Hira]>yagarbha»  Siitratmi,  &c.  He  is  mentioned  aa 
the  first  male,  and  described  as  the  creator  of  everything  that  was  created, 
lliis  person  of  the  Godhead  agrees  with  the  '*  only  begotten  Son  of  God", 
or  rather  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  read  in  Matthew,  "  for  that  which  waa 
ooneeived  in  her,  is  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  is  spoken  of  by 
John  the  evangelist  as  the  \6y09  s  Word,  and  Creator  of  all  things.  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  waa  made." 

Henoe  the  Xayoi  is  regarded  by  Platonising  Christians  as  one  of  the 
Bemitugic  authors  of  the  world,  an  agent  or  Aeon,  employed  by  the  Su- 
preme Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  like  Brahm4,  although  the 
majority  of  Christians  will  have  the  ^  b^otten  Son"  to  be  co-eternal  with 
the  Father.  The  last  person  of  the  godhead — Yir4j,  must,  according  to  the 
l^ble,  be  either  the  image  of  god  **  in  which  created  he  him,"  i.  e.  Adam  or 
Adima,  agreeing  with  Svayambhuva  Mann,  the  first  man  according  to  the 
ICatsya  and  the  Padma  Pur^nas. 

The  authorities  next  in  importance  to  Manu  are  those  of  the  Pur&^as, 
which  contain  the  historical,  legendary,  traditional,  and  mythological  ac- 
eoanta  of  the  Hindus,  and  which  are  invariably  consulted  by  them  in  all 
malAers  concerning  history,  polity,  law,  jurisprudence,  morality,  and  reli- 
gion. The  Puri^as,  however,  are  so  blended  with  myths,  fables  and  fictions, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood.  The  preceding 
aocoimt  by  Mann  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  as  on  the  authority  of  the 
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Yedas  it  is  said  to  be  uncontrovertible,  and  no  authority  contrary  to  it  is 
to  be  deemed  valid. 

The  Brahma  Yaivarta,  a  comparatively  recent  and  Taishnavite  Furdna 
in  which  Krishna  is  extolled  above  all  other  gods,  and  identified  with  N4dU 
yana,  makes  Mah4  Yiraj  the  offspring  of  that  god  by  his  consort  K4dha  in 
Goloka,  and  progenitor  of  Brahmd,  Vishnu,  S^iva,  and  other  gods.  {Vide 
Aufrecht*s  analysis  of  the  said  work  for  his  account  of  Yiraj,  '*  Badhae 
filius  Krishnae  pars  sedecima  et  ejus  progenies.)" 

The  following  account  of  the  nativity  of  Yir4j  is  given  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Prakriti  Khai^da  of  the  said  Fur4na: 

'^  The  egg  remained  in  the  water  a  whole  age  of  Brahmd,  and  then  on 
a  sudden  it  burst  into  twain,  from  which  issued  forth  an  infant  bright  as 
millions  of  suns,  a  suckling  babe,  crying  with  hunger.  The  lord  of  the 
world  being  thus  exposed  in  the  water  like  a  child  abandoned  by  its  parents, 
looked  upwards  like  a  helpless  orphan.  He  the  Great  Yir4t,  then  swollen 
in  bulk,  more  than  the  bulkiest  object,  became  huger  than  the  hugest  body, 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  atom  which  on  the  one  hand  is  minuter  than  the 
minutest  particle,  forms  the  hugest  body  on  the  other.  He  was  the  re- 
ceptacle of  innumerable  worlds,  he  seemed  the  Great  Yish^u  in  his  nature, 
and  was  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  essence  of  Krishna.  Every  pore  of  the 
hairs  on  his  body  exhibited  a  world  of  worlds,  which  Krishna  himself  was 
unable  to  number:  For  it  may  be  possible  to  count  the  grains  of  sand  on 
earth,  but  not  the  worlds,  the  Brahm^,  Yish^us,  and  S^ivas,  that  grew  in 
his  person.  His  body  was  composed  of  the  universe  stretching  from  the 
highest  Empyrean  to  the  lowest  Tartarus,  and  called  the  mundane  Qg^,  with 
Brahmd,  Yishnu,  and  S'iva  contained  in  it." 

The  same  Furana  gives  us  two  other  accounts  of  the  different  minor  or 
Kshudra  Yir&jes,  one  of  whom  was  born  in  a  pore  of  hair  in  the  body  of  the 
major  and  the  others  in  every  world  which  appeared  in  the  pores  of  hair 
upon  him.  The  seventh  chapter  of  the  said  Furina,  describes  the  formation 
of  the  earth  from  the  body  of  Yiraj,  in  contradiction  to  that  of  Madhu- 
kaitabha  as  Aufrecht  mentions.  *'  Terra  ex  illuvie,  quae  in  corpore  Yirdjis 
in  aqua  stantis  adhserebat,  orta  est." 

The  Matsya  Fur&ijia,  which  has  been  analyzed  by  Aufrecht  in  No.  95, 
of  his  Catalogus  Codicum  Sanscriticorum,  gives  the  following  account  of 
Yir4j  in  the  third  chapter. 

*'  De  creatione  a  Brahmane  facta.  Oui  ut  Savitrim  sive  Satartipdm 
nndecun<xue  intueretur,  quatuor  (immo  quinque)  facies  oriimtur.  Eorum 
filius  Manu  Sv&yambhuva  (aliis  nominibus  Yirdj  sive  Adhipurusha  appella- 
tus)  nascitur,  a  quo  reliqui  Manues  descendunt." 

That  "  Brahma  the  creator  took  Sdvitri  or  S^atardpa  for  his  wife,  who 
bore  Svayan^bhuva  Manu,  who  was  also  called  Yirdj  or  the  First  Male,  and 
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firom  wliom  the  other  Manus  had  descended.''  That ''  He  the  Great  Brah- 
ma''  divided  his  person  in  twain  and  became  half  male,  and  half  female. 
This  female  was  seyerally  called  by  the  names  of  Savitri,  S^atarup4,  Gaja- 
tri,  and  Brahm&^i.  That  ''  the  soul  of  the  world,  i.  e.  Brahm^  passed  a 
long  time  with  her  and  in  process  of  time  begat  Manu,  who  is  likewise 
called  Svajambhava  and  also  Yiraj  the  first  male."  And  that  he  on  his 
turn  produced  fourteen  others  Manu,  Svarochisva,  &c.,  who  had  the  patron j- 
mics  of  Vairaj^s  or  Svajambhuyas  given  to  them.  I  omit  giving  the 
other  accounts  relating  to  the  creation  in  this  Purdna,  as  they  coincide  in 
almost  every  particular,  except  in  the  gradation  of  persons,  with  the  account 
given  by  Manu. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  S^rish^  Ehanda  of  the  Padma  Purdi^a  also 
corroborates  the  account  given  in  the  Matsya  Purai^a,  with  regard  to  the 
identity  of  VidLj  with  Svayambhuva  Manu  springing  from  Brahm4,  and 
taking  S^atardpa  to  wife.  Thus  Brahm4  then  produced  from  his  essence 
Svayambhuva  Manu  identical  with  himself,  who  became  king  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  universe,  and  begot  a  sinless  girl  named  S^atartip4,  whom 
Svayambhuva  took  as  his  wife."  In  this  Pura^a  Brahmd  himself  is  said 
to  have  produced  the  other  Manus,  viz.^  Brigu,  Pulastya,  Pulaha,  ^.,  and 
not  through  Svayambhuva  Manu  as  stated  in  the  Institutes  or  the  Matsya 
Purana.  But  there  is  no  mention  here  by  whom  he  begot  them.  It 
mentions,  however,  of  Brahmil's  creation  of  another  supernatural  being 
before  that  of  the  Manus,  who  was  called  Budra,  and  who  was  as  brilliant 
as  the  midday  sun,  and  had  a  formidable  and  bidky  body,  half  male  and 
half  female.  This  person  can  be  no  other  than  Yirij,  though  he  did  not 
propagate  the  Manus  as  his  race.  Budra  is  another  name  for  S^iva,  who  is 
acknowledged  by  the  S^ivites  as  Virdj  in  the  Rudray&mala  Tantra.  In  the 
Vishnu  Purina,  Vishnu  is  said  to  be  the  first  purusha  or  spirit,  who  with 
association  with  pradhdna  matter,  becomes  male  and  female  for  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  the  egg.  This  Vishnu,  says  Wilson,  is  the  same  as  the 
Brahmi  of  Manu  which  can  never  be  the  fact,  as  it  is  the  popular  belief , 
supported  by  the  best  authorities  that  Vishnu  is  identical  with  Vir4j. 

The  great  epic  Mah&bhdrata  presents  us  with  two  striking  instances  of 
the  manifestations  of  Virdf  and  ViSvarupa  in  the  person  of  Krishna,  who 
had  given  himself  out  to  be  an  incarnation  of  N&rdyana,  Vishnu,  or  Vir&j. 
In  chapter  130  of  the  Udyoga  Parva,  he  is  mentioned  to  have  assumed  the 
first  form,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  haughty  usurper  Duryodhana,  who 
had  plotted  to  arrest  his  person.  "  Think  not  oh  !  .foolish  prince,"  said  he, 
**  that  I  am  alone  : — ^the  Suns,  furies,  Vasus  and  Eishis  all  accompany  me. 
Thus  saying  he  laughed  aloud  when  lo !  unnumbered  spirits  like  flashes 
of  lightning  issued  forth  from  his  refulgent  body.  Brahm4  appeared  as 
burning  on  his  forehead,  and  the  Rudras  shone  forth  from  within  his  breast. 
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On  his  right  ann  were  seated  the  ruling  divinities  of  the  world,  and  his 
countenance  exhibited  the  images  of  Agnis,  Aditjas,  Yasus,  Sadhjas,  In- 
dras,  Aivinas,  Maruts,  and  Yi^vedev^s,  or  all  orders  of  deities,  with  an 
innumerable  train  of  Yakshas,  Bikshasas,  and  Gandharvas.  Arjuna,  hold- 
ing his  bow  and  deadly  darts,  stood  on  his  right  hand,  and  Baladeva  with 
his  plough  on  his  left.  The  sons  of  P^^^^  appeared  seabed  on  his  back, 
and  his  front  showed  the  mightj  warriors  of  the  Yrislugd  and  Andhara  races. 
In  his  palm  he  held  the  discus,  club,  ^kti,  and  other  weapons.  When 
behold !  sparks  of  living  fire,  mixed  with  fume  and  smoke  fled  on  all  sides 
from  his  nostrils,  ears,  eyeballs,  and  the  pores  of  his  body.  The  assembly 
of  mighty  monarchs  closed  their  eyes  from  fear,  at  the  sight  of  the  terrific 
cosmoform  of  Krishna.  All  were  seized  with  fear  save  the  sages,  Hishis, 
Bhishma,  Drona,  and  Sanjaya,  who  remained  fearless  because  of  their  faith 
in  the  godhead  of  Kpshi^  who  had  favoured  them  with  clairvoyance  [divya- 
chakshu]." 

So  in  the  Bhagavad-Gita — 

'^  The  mighty  compound  and  divine  being  Hari,  having,  O  Baj^  thua 
spoken,  made  evident  unto  Arjuna  his  supreme  and  heavenly  form  ;  of  many 
a  mouth  and  eye  ;  many  a  wondrous  fight ;  many  a  heavenly  ornament ; 
many  an  up-raised  weapon ;  adorned  with  celestial  robes  and  chaplets  ; 
anointed  with  heavenly  essence  ;  covered  with  every  marvellous  thing ; 
the  eternal  God  whose  countenance  is  turned  on  every  side !  The  glory 
and  amazing  splendour  of  this  mighty  being  may  be  likened  to  the  sun 
rising  at  once  into  the  heavens,  with  a  thousand  times  more  than  usual 
brightness.  The  son  of  Fii^^u  then  beheld  within  the  body  of  the  God 
of  Gods,  standing  together,  the  whole  universe  divided  forth  into  its  vast 
variety.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and  every  hair  was  raised  on 
end.  He  bowed  down  his  head  before  the  God,  and  thus  addressed  him 
with  joined  hands." 

Another  part  of  this  epic  presents  us  with  the  macrocosm  or  Yi^vard- 
pa  of  Kf ishi[^t  before  the  assembled  deities  and  monarchs,  in  the  Sabhi 
Parva  on  the  oecafflon  of  the  Bdjasuya  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of 
Yudishthira.  In  Wilson's  Behgious  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  page  30, 1  find 
Yidkja  as  a  name  of  one  of  the  six  qualities  of  the  subtle  form  of  Yishigiu 
or  Krishna,  and  meaning  absence  of  human  passions  synonymous  with 
Yir^iga.  Instances  like  this,  however,  can  be  multiplied  to  any  amount 
in  proof  of  the  identity  of  Yirdj  with  Kfish^a  and  Yishiyku,  but  I  think 
those  already  deduced  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  Gaqie^  Pura^a,  Yiraj  is  represented  as  incarnate  in  the  form 
of  Ga^eiSa,  the  god  of  the  elephant  head,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
certain  demon.  In  chapter  62,  called  the  Yir^^-darsaoa^  the  following 
description  of  Ga^eAi^s  person  as  Yirdj  is  given. — *'  As  the  demon  was  thus 
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pondering  in  himself,  he  beheld  before  him  the  fonn  of  Vir&j,  touching  the 
sky  with  his  head,  his  feet  rooted  in  Tartarus,  his  ear-holes  containing  the 
eazdinal  points,  and  hnge  forests  forming  the  hairs  on  his  body.  The 
orbits  of  heavenly  bodies  appeared  as  circles  on  his  person,  and  the  wide 
seas  looked  as  drops  of  sweat  on  his  body,  millions  and  millions  of  deities 
sporting  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  nails,  and  the  fourteen  spheres  of 
planetary  bodies  in  the  universe  revolving  in  his  belly.  This  being  then 
snatched  the  demon  and  killed  him  in  a  trice,  as  children  do  bugs  with 
their  nails." 

The  YishijLU  Porina,  which  is  devoted  to  Yishnu,  represents  that  god  as 
Yiraj  in  the  incarnations  of  Kf  ish^a  and  Baladeva.  It  says  that  the  gods 
being  persecuted  by  the  demon  Kansa  complained  to  Yishnu  of  their  grie- 
vances, who,  in  reply,  told  them  that  he  will  undertake  to  quell  the  arch- 
fiend by  assuming  his  form  of  Yiraj  in  his  incarnation  of  Kfish^a  at  Yrin- 
davana^  and  forthwith  showed  his  Virdfrupa,  which  the  gods  hallowed  and 
adored. 

Now  as  regards  his  consort  S^atartipd,  [centiforma]  the  female  per- 
sonification of  material  force  [^akti],  as  YiriLj  is  the  male  prosopopesa  of 
spiritual  energy,  I  have  to  mention  that  the  words  hundred  and  thousand  in 
the  appellations  of  both  are  mere  metonymies  of  determinate  numbers  for 
indeterminate  ones  by  figure  of  speech,  as  both  spirit  as  well  as  matter  can 
assome  an  infinity  of  shapes  and  forms.  This  female,  in  the  various  autho- 
rities quoted  above,  is  sometimes  made  to  represent  the  wife  of  Brahmi^  at 
other  times  of  Yir&j  and  lastly  of  Svayambhuva  Manu.  But  Moore,  in  his 
Hindu  Pantheon,  takes  her  for  the  wife  of  Yir&j  purusha  only,  and  says, 
on  the  authority  of  Colebrooke,  that  the  notion  of  Yir4j  dividing  himself 
into  male  and  female  forms  occurs  almost  in  every  Purd^a,  and  the  colossal 
figure  in  the  cave  of  Elephanta  bears  relation  to  this  division  and  re-union. 
of  Yiraj.  The  partition  of  the  body  into  male  and  female  halves  may  very 
likely  lead  us  to  suppose  this  person  to  be  Brahma  whom  Manu  has  repre- 
sented to  be  divided  into  two  epicine  halves,  as  also  Svayambhuva  Manu, 
the  first  man  or  Adam  of  the  Hindus,  whose  left  half,  [rib  or  side]  gave 
birth  to  the  mother  of  mankind.  *But  we  know  for  certain  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Manu  that  Yir^j  was  not  the  same  with  his  progenitor  Brahmi^ 
nor  ideatical  with  his  {vogeny  Svayambhuva^  whom  **  Ddrd  Shikoh"  says 
Sir  WilMam  Jones,  was  persuaded  to  believe,  and  not  without  sound  reason, 
to  be  no  other  person  than  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  to  whom  the  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Muhammedans  imite  in  giving  the  name  of  Adam.  There- 
fore STatardpa,  who  is  designated  by  the  special  title  of  Rajd4rik4  or  wife 
of  Yiraj,  in  the  Rudra  Yamala  Tantra,  could  not  be  the  consort  either  of 
Biafami  or  Svayambhuva,  as  represented  in  the  confused  accounts  giv«i  of 
her  in  the  different  Purigas,  the  inconsistencies  of  which  are  so  i^parent, 
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and  the  absurdity  of  identifying  a  god  with  a  man  so  evident,  as  not  to 
require  an  explanation. 

The  perfect  coincidence  of  the  description  of  Bajd&rikd  with  that  of 
her  husband  confirms  the  belief  of  her  being  a  co-partner  of  Yir&j  only,  as 
will  plainly  appear  from  the  following  extract : 

*'  She  had  millions  of  Ybhnus  on  her  right  arm,  and  a  million  of  Brah- 
mds  on  her  left ;  a  million  of  S^ivas  on  her  head,  and  as  many  Indras  at  her 
feet.  Millions  of  moons  shone  in  her  nails,  and  as  many  suns  in  her  eye- 
balls. Her  worshippers  addressed  her  saying  *'  Save  us.  Oh !  thou  source  of 
the  world  and  consort  of  Vir&j,  that  givest  birth  to  millions  of  Brahmas, 
Vishi^us,  and  S'ivas,  in  thy  hollow  bowels." 

The  difference  of  sex  in  the  Hindu  deities  is  assigned  to  the  same  rea- 
son, which  Froclus  mentions  concerning  the  Greek  and  Koman  divinities, 
in  Timseus,  p.  290.  "  The  division  of  male  and  female  comprehends  in 
itself  all  the  plenitudes  of  divine  orders ;  since  the  cause  of  all  staple  power 
and  identity,  and  the  leader  (x^prfyo^)  of  being,  and  that  which  invests  all 
things  with  the  first  principles  of  conversion,  is  comprehended  in  the  mas- 
culine order.  But  that  which  generates  from  itself  all  various  progressions 
and  partitions,  measures  of  life,  and  prolific  powers,  is  contained  in  the 
female  division."  Here  we  see  all  the  gods  from  the  supreme  being  down- 
wards not  only  having  a  female  energy  but  inseparably  joined  with  it,  as 
in  the  person  of  Adonis  in  the  Orphic  hymns. 

Mention  of  Yirdt-kshetra,  the  site  of  Yir&j's  nativity,  the  scene  of  his 
incarnation,  and  the  field  of  his  exploits  is  often  made  in  some  of  the  Pur4- 
Qas.  The  Adhydtma  R&mdyana  describes  the  sanctity  of  the  place  in 
chapter  84,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Aufrecht  under  No.  74  of  his 
Oatalogus  Oodicum  Sanscriticorum.  The  Br4hma  Pur&^a  mentions  it  to 
be  situated  at  the  confluence  of  eight  streams,  as  Aufrecht  says  in  p.  19 
of  the  said  Catalogue  "  ad  Yir&ja  regionem,  prope  octo  fluminum  confluen- 
tem  sitam,  proficiscitur."  In  the  K4ka-rudra-samv4da,  it  is  mentioned 
as  contiguous  to  Chola,  Yideha,  Kerala,  ^.,  and  to  be  under  the  con- 
stellation Sagittarius,  with  Kinchi,  Ka,Tn&\a,,  &c.  The  Yir&t-bhdmi,  or  land 
of  Yir&j,  is  famed  in  the  Pura^as  for  its  production  of  diamonds  which  are 
thence  called  Yirdfajas,  and  which  justifies  the  supposition  of  its  being 
situated  near  Golconda,  celebrated  also  for  its  diamond  mines.  The  place 
in  the  modem  Geography  of  India  is  Berar,  in  the  Deccan,  and  is  caUed 
Ber4r,  Borar,  and  Bor44,  by  the  natives,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose this  district  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Yiraj,  and  more  so,  from  the 
indisputable  fact  of  the  origination  of  all  the  early  incarnations  of  Yislui^a 
having  taken  place  in  the  Deccan,  then  known  as  the  land  of  demons.  The 
Yir£(-bhumi  is  also  called  the  Matsya-desa,  or  fish  country,  in  the  Mah4- 
bh&rata,  an  appellation  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bagur&  (Bogra),  a  district 
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in  the  north  of  Bengal,  claim  for  this  tract  of  land,  because  its  streams 
teem  with  fish. 

The  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  with  those  of  its  creative 
agencies,  and  created  bodies  given  both  by  Manu  and  Moses,  are  mere  alle- 
gories of  the  natural  order  of  things,  which  require  some  explanation.  In 
the  chaotic  state  of  things  there  existed  only  the  eternal  and  infinite  soul 
of  god  [Brahm]  filling  all  the  '  tohu  toa-hohu'y  the  null  and  void,  and  over- 
spreading  the  whole  with  the  immoveable,  inactive,  and  all-pervading 
essence  of  his  inscrutable  nature,  his  entity  and  intellect  the  source  of 
power.  For  knowledge,  says  the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  \a  power, 
and  infinit-e  knowledge  therefore  must  be  the  fountain  of  infinite  power. 
He,  wishing  to  create  the  world,  first  created  the  air,  represented  as  the  first 
development  of  the  all-encompassing  soul  in  the  form  of  the  spirit,  the  main 
source  of  motion  and  force,  to  give  mobility  to  inert  substance.  To  this 
followed  the  production  of  water,  the  atomic  principles  of  which  are  con- 
ceived in  the  bosom  of  ether,  which  being  agitated  by  the  force  of  air  or 
spirit  of  **  Narayana,"  conceived  the  latent  heat,  represented  as  Brahm& 
or  god  of  fire  within  its  bosom.  This  heat  in  its  turn  gave  birth  to  Yai^- 
vanara  the  vivifying  fire.  And  lastly  the  combination  of  the  triple  prin- 
ciples of  the  spirit,  gave  birth  to  the  mundane  egg,  or  rotundity  of  the 
material  world,  which  came  next  to  be  manifested  in  its  present  form 
which  we  call  Virdj.  How  far  these  theories  of  the  Ancient  Hindus  are 
correct  according  to  the  light  of  physical  science  and  modern  experimental 
phDosophy  I  am  unable  to  decide,  but  I  am  confident  that  some  of  them 
agree  with  the  theories  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  on  the  origin  of  the 
world.  Thales,  for  instance,  regarded  water  or  fluid  substance  as  the  single 
original  element  from  which  everything  came  and  with  which  everything 
returned.  Anaximenes  derived  the  origin  of  all  material  things  from  a  sin- 
gle element,  and  according  to  his  theory  air  was  the  source  of  life.  Hera- 
clitus  of  Ephesus  regarded  fire  as  heat  as  the  primary  form  of  all  matter, 
and  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomensa,  conceived  a  supreme  mind  or  intelligence 
(vov()  distinct  from  the  visible  world,  to  have  imparted  form  and  order 
to  the  chaos  of  nature. 

The  Yeddnta  holds  Virdj  to  be  the  result  of  Panchtkarana  or  assem- 
blage of  the  five  elements,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  quote  from 
Wiu:d's  translation  of  the  Yedanta  Sdra,  Vol.  I,  p.  371. 

"  From  the  five  subtile  elements  proceeded  the  subtile  bodies.  From 
these  five  subtile  elements  in  proportions  of  five,  arose  the  masses  of  solid 
matter ;  but  each  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  element  which  is 
most  prevalent.  In  the  solid  mass  of  ether  sound  is  found  ;  in  air  is  found 
both  sound  and  touch  ;  in  fire  sound,  touch  and  form  ;  in  water,  sound, 
touch,  form,  and  taste  ;  in  earth,  these  four  and  smell.     The  qualities  arc 
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partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  The  active  principle  dwelling  in  the 
collected  sum  of  solid  matter  is  called  Vaiswdnara,  or  he  who  is  conscious 

*  - 

of  self -existence,  and  Virdt  as  he  is  held  forth,  or  displayed  in  all  crea- 
tures." 

But  as  the  being  under  investigation  is  to  be  considered  more  properly 
as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  person  or  the  sensible  emblem  of  an  ideal 
being,  rather  than  any  real  personage  of  history,  his  nature  and  character 
are  to  be  sought  for  more  in  works  of  philosophy,  theology  and  divinity, 
than  in  any  other,  and  we  must  therefore  explore  the  Yedinta,  the  only 
metaphysical  and  theological  school  of  the  Hindus,  for  a  true  account  of 
this  supernatural  being.  It  conceives  three  orders  of  incorporeal  natures 
in  the  chain  of  beings  from  the  supreme  to  the  human  soul.  The  first 
consisting  of  pure  intelligence  (chit)  composed  of  the  causal  principles  of 
nature  called  Kdrana  Sartras.  The  second  of  intellectual  beings  [cheta- 
nas]  composed  of  subtile  spiritual  bodies  called  SiHkshTna  ov  linga  SaHras. 
And  the  third  comprised  of  intelligent  beings  [chaitanyas]  joined  with 
concrete,  gross  or  material  bodies  called  8ih4la  Sartrag^  in  which  Virdt  ^^^ 
god  manifest  in  nature  is  included.  Another  definition  of  the  demiurgic 
triads  will  have  the  last  to  be  the  product  or  Kdrya  S^arira ;  the  second, 
that  by  which  it  is  produced,  iin^a  Sarira  ;  and  the  first,  that  from  which  the 
thing  produced,  takes  its  -pattern,  i.  e.  the  Kirana  Sartra,  depicting  them 
under  the  analogy  of  the  archytype,  architect,  and  the  offspring,  in  which 
last  position  Virdj  is  taken  to  stand,  who  therefore  is  understood  to  partici- 
pate of  the  entity  and  omnipresence  [the  chief  attributes  of  the  eternal  and 
infinite  soul]  as  far  as  he  extends  throughout  the  duration  and  bounds  of 
nature. 

To  give  a  description  of  the  theogony  of  Virdj,  among  the  other  per* 
sons  of  the  triads,  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  the  distinction  of  that  state  of 
the  divine  soul  from  the  other  conditions,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to 
them  in  the  order  of  succession,  would  require  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
theodecy  of  the  Veddnta  system,  which  would  be  out  qf  place  here.  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  giving  a  short  account  of  these  different 
degrees  of  divine  personages,  or  rather  the  several  denominations  of  these 
spiritual  and  psychological  beings,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  they  bear 
to  Virdj  according  to  what  I  could  gather  about  them,  from  the  translation 
of  the  Veddnta  Sdra  by  Ward,  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  the  Veddnta,  and 
Boer's  translation  of  the  Upanishads. 

The  first  order  composed  of  pure  intelligence  (ehit)  and  possessed  of 
causal  form  (Kdrana  Sartra)  and  having  the  quality  of  purity  or  goodness 
only  (8atva)f  is  comprised  of  three  persons  according  to  the  general  or  par- 
ticular modifications  of  these  properties,  styled  totality  (Sama$hfi)j  and 
speciality  or  individuality  (vycuhfi),  in  Veddnta  terminology,  via* : — 
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1st, — JBrdhm,  omnipresence  or  the  unlimited  essence  of  god  in  duration 
and  space ;  called  also  turiya  or  quadruple,  for  its  being  the  receptacle  of 
the  three  orders  and  human  soul  (jiva). 

2nd. — Prajndy  omniscience,  i.  e,  intellect  or  understanding  devoid  of 
action,  whence  it  is  termed  inert  (niskriya), 

*Srd, — fivara^  omnipotence,  the  active  principle,  or  creative  agency 
and  causality  of  god. 

The  second  order  composed  of  intellectual  beings  (Ohetanas)  possess- 
ed of  subtle  spiritual  bodies  (sukshma  linga  iartra)  and  having  the  quality 
of  passion  or  affection  (rafas,)  comprises  the  three  persons  of 

1st. — S^trdtmd,  the  undivided  spirit  or  connecting  soul  of  all  subtle 
bodies,  as  Pope  expresses  it ;  ''  Diffused  through  all,  yet  in  all  the  same." 

2nd. — Siranya-garbha  or  Brahmd,  the  creator  of  the  Universal  frame. 

^rd. — Jbifasha^  the  spirit  united  with  the  mind  in  intellection. 

The  third  order  composed  of  intelligent  beings  (Sthula  Sariras)  possess- 
ed of  concrete  and  gross  bodies,  and  having  the  quality  of  foulness  (tamos) 
is  also  comprised  of  three  persons,  according  to  the  imiversality  or  indivi- 
duality, manifestation  or  reticence. 

Isf. — Vaiivdnara,  the  imiversal  soul  latent  in  all  bodies,  as  their  prime 
automaton  or  moving  principle  and  allied  to  material  force. 

2nd. — Virdj\  the  mundane  soul  obvious  in  nature  as  her  formal  cause. 

Srd. — Vih>a,  the  individual  soul  abiding  in  every  gross  body. 

And  lastly  Jtva,  the  human  soul  endued  with  life  and  sensation. 

Ward,  in  his  translation  of  the  Veddnta  Sdra,  gives  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  these  persons  in  the  Godhead  belonging  to  the  threefold  triads 
of  the  Deity : 

"  The  active  principle  dwelling  in  the  collected  sum  of  solid  matter  is 
called  wishw&nara  or,  he  who  is  conscious  of  self -existence,  and  Yira^,  as  he 
is  held  forth  or  displayed  in  all  creatures,  &c." 

Golebrooke,  in  speaking  of  them,  begins  with  the  last  [Jivatmd],  and 
says,  "  The  soul  [as  a  portion  of  the  divinity]  is  infinite,  intelligent,  sen- 
tient, and  true.  It  is  made  to  act  by  the  supreme  Being,  but  in  conformi- 
ty to  its  previous  resolutions :  and  those  again  have  been  produced  by  a 
chain  of  causes  extending  backward  apparently  to  infinity.''  [Vide  Trans- 
actions of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  22.] 

Dr.  Koer,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Taittiriya  Upa- 
nifihad,  gives  the  following  compendious  sketch  from  the  Yedanta  Sara. 

"  The  cause  of  the  world,  according  to  Vedanta,  the  source  of  all 
reality,  and  strictly  speaking  of  all  reality  itself,  is  Brahm^  the  supreme 
soul  or  spirit."  "  It  consists  of  the  three  qualities  of  satva^  rajas,  tamos, 
which  denote  the  three  degrees  of  its  existence,  or  of  its  power  of  mani« 
festation,  &c."     '^  God  in  his  relation  to  the  totality  of  ignorance  is  omnis- 
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cicnt,  omnipotent,  &>c.,  that  is,  be  has  all  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  and  is  called  in  this  respect  Hvara  [the  ruler]".  "  God 
in  his  relation  to  special  ignorance  is  the  individual  soul,  the  defective 
intelligence  PrajM."  ^  Here  again,  the  subtle  body  is  either  a  totality  or 
an  individuality.  The  soul  or  god  as  pervading  the  totality,  is  called  the 
Sutrdtmd  or  Hiranyagarbha,  as  pervading  an  individuality,  and  Taijasha 
[the  resplendent].  Both,  however,  are  in  reality  one."  Again,  "Prom 
the  subtle  elements  further  proceed  the  gross  elements,  and  from  the  gross 
elements  the  different  worlds  and  different  bodies  &c.*'  "  The  soul  as  abid- 
ing in  the  totality  of  gross  bodies  is  called  Vaiivdnaray  Yiritj  &^-»  as  abiding 
in  an  individual  body  Yiiva."  The  definitions  of  some  of  these  modes  o£ 
the  divine  soul  are  differently  given  in  different  works,  as  for  instance  the 
MdndLukya  Upanishad  describes  JPrdjnd  as  omniscience  instead  of  ignorance, 
as  stated  in  the  Veddnta  S&ra.  Thus,  "  His  third  condition  is  Prajnd 
[who  completely  knows]  who  has  become  one,  whose  knowledge  is  uniform 
alone,  whose  nature  is  bliss,  Ac."  "  He  [the  PrajM]  is  lord  of  all :  he  is 
omniscient,  he  is  the  internal  ruler,  ^.,"  [vide  idem,  verses  5  and  6]. 

These  quadruple  conditions  of  divine  spirit  are  incased  in  four  differ- 
ent sheaths  of  the  soul,  which  I  give  here  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Boer. 

1st.  "  The  intellect  with  the  internal  organs  forms  the  intellectual 
sheath.  2nd.  Mind,  with  the  organs  of  action,  the  mental  sheath.  3rd. 
The  vital  airs,  together  with  the  organs  of  action,  for  the  vital  sheath. 
4th.  The  three  sheaths  when  united  are  the  subtle  body  of  the  soul  &c" 
"  The  gross  body  is  called  the  nutrimentitious  sheath  (Annamaya  Kosha),  and 
as  it  is  the  place  where  gross  objects  are  enjoyed,  it  is  called  awake."  All 
these  four  conditions  of  the  soul  are  perceptible  in  four  different  states  of 
human  life,  namely,  the  intellectual,  in  deep  sleep,  when  the  intellects  are 
awake,  notwithstanding  the  dormancy  of  the  other  faculties  ;  the  mental, 
in  the  dreaming  state,  when  the  mind  acts  in  absence  of  bodily  functions ; 
the  concrete,  consisting  of  Yai^vdnara,  Yir&j  and  Yai^a,  in  the  waking 
state,  when  we  perceive  all  sensible  objects  by  means  of  external  organs. 

"  The  totality  of  the  gross,  the  subtle  and  the  causal  bodies,  forms  one 
great  world,  and  the  soul  from  the  pervader  to  the  ruler  is  one  soul." 
Hence  these  triple  orders  of  intelligences,  are  of  the  same  essence,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  all  intellects,  admitting  only  of  the  difference  in  point  of  bound- 
lessness and  limitation,  otherwise  called  universality  and  individuality. 
They  are  modifications  of  the  selfsame  spirit  of  god  and  are  equally  objects 
of  worship,  and  that  of  Yirdj  is  the  most  important  as  the  most  conspicu- 
ous among  them.  Meditation  of  these  modes  of  Brahma's  existence  is  said 
to  be  the  most  rational  and  profound  worship  of  god,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
commence  with  the  mode  or  state  in  which  reflection  first  rises,  and  is  con- 
cluded with  the  last  result  to  which  that  reflection  has  attained. 
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It  may  perhaps  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  trace  some  analogies  of  the 
incorporeal  natures  treated-  herein,  with  those  met  with  in  European  philo- 
sophy, although  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  they  bear  any  exact  simiU- 
tude  to  each  other.  I  find  Yirijism  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Stahl's 
doctrine  of  Animeism,  whose  automaton  or  moving  force  of  the  world  cor* 
responds  exactly  with  Yaiivdnara,  the  other  name  of  Viraj,  and  answers  to 
one  of  the  demiurgoi  of' Plato,  called  nature  by  Lampsaous  and  the  Stoics 
and  Plastic  nature  by  Dr.  Cudworth.  Vir4j  agrees  in  some  respects  with 
the  Archsus  of  Paracelsus,  and  the  Principium  Hylarchicum  of  Henry 
Moore. 

Some  are  apt  to  consider  these  theories,  as  also  Yirdjism,  to  be  allied 
to  Pantheism,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  can  plainly  be  seen,  that  though 
the  spirit  of  god  is  apparent  to  all  as  working  in  the  universe,  it;  is  essen- 
tially separate  from  it,  having  had  a  separate  personal  existence  before  it 
was  brought  into  being,  and  continuing  to  have  a  separate  personal  exis- 
tence simultaneously  with  it.  The  words  of  St.  Augustine  '^  in  illo  sunt 
omnia,'*  could  not  be  construed  in  a  Pantheistic  sense,  nor  could  that  which 
Lucan  says,  ^*  Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris,"  be  taken 
in  that  sense.  The  angel  in  Genesis  [xvi,  7-13]  is  called '  El  roi,'  *  God  of 
sight,*  or  God  manifest,  and  the  word  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  plainly  refers 
to  the  manifestation  of  Virdj.  The  mystic  doctrine  of  the  Persian  Siifis 
alludes  to  the  manifestation  of  divine  essence  in  the  whole  creation  in  the 
words  **  there  is  no  real  entity  besides  that  of  god." 

The  universality  and  individuality  of  the  divine  spirit,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  derive  an  idea  from  their  definitions  in  the  Veddnta,  appear  much 
to  resemble  the  generality  or  particularity  of  the  psychic  fluid,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Quesne  is  said  to  be  difEused  alike  through  all 
nature,  but  differently  exhibited  according  to  the  particular  organisations 
of  minds  and  bodies.  The  Hindu  Theism,  like  every  other  system  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  inculcates  the  unity,  soleity,  and  monadity  of  the  divinity,  as  it  is 
well  known  by  its  maxim  "  Ekame  vddvitiyam,"  agreeing  with  the  fwvoi  ^cos 
of  the  Chiisfcians  and  the  hua  todhid  of  the  Muhammadans,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  speaks  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  only  as  so  many  mamf estations 
and  denominations  of  the  same  being,  according  to  the  distinctions  of  mere 
modes  as  maintained  by  Medalists,  and  illustrated  by  them  by  analogies  drawn 
from  nature,  as  the  following :  '*  Speciem  ignis,  splendorem  et  calorem : 
splendor  ab  igne  nascitur,  calor  ab  igne  et  splendore  generatur.  Splendor  est 
dc  igne,  et  tamen  sunt  coeva.  Sic  tria  in  sole  occorrent ;  ipsa  soils  substantia, 
radius  et  lumen,  et  tamen  in  his  tribus  est  eadem  lux :  ut  radius  de  sole 
nascitur,  sic  Filius  de  patre  generatur,  calor  ab  utroque  progreditur,  sic 
spiritus  ab  utroque  spiratur."  To  each  of  these  persons  they  ascribe  a 
"  character,  vwocrraais,  hypostasis,"  i.  e.  "  Complexus  notarum  quibus  personaj 
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diviniB  inter  se  differunt,"  and  take  into  consideration   the  internal  and 
external  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other. 

The  nearest  aflinity  which  the  Vedanta  theology  bears  to  any  other,  ia 
that  of  Plato,  where  we  have  the  same  number  of  the  orders  of  Demiurgic 
principles  in  the  Jovial,  Adonical,  Dionysiacal  trinities  [Albs,  Acowo-caio;, 
^A^vaucfj],  from  which  many  grades  and  degrees  of  gods  are  said  to  pro- 
ceed, as  the  intellectual,  supermundane,  mundane,  &c.,  but  how  far  they 
agree  with  the  Yed&ntic  orders  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

Before  taking  leave  of  my  subject,  I  will  add  a  few  words  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  charge  of  Pantheism,  which  Virijism  may  otherwise  incur  from 
the  ubiquity,  universal  pervasion,  and  similar  attributes  of  the  god.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Virdj  fills  the  universe  in  spirit,  while  Pan  the  god  of 
Pantheism  is  represented  as  filling  it  in  substance,  as  Dr.  Jardine  says  in  his 
tract  on  Theism.  "  There  are  those  who  identify  god  with  the  universe, 
believing  that  he  is  immanent  in  all  things,  that  he  is  the  substance  or 
inherent  force  which  shines  forth  in  the  sun,  organises  the  various  forces  of 
nature,  lives  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  thinks  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  This  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Pantheism."  The 
Orphic  hymn  quoted  below  describes  Pan,  as  materially  and  substantially 
difEused  in  nature  like  Yiivardpa  and  not  in  spirit  as  Yir&j. 

'*  I  call  Btiong  Pan,  the  substance  of  the  whole, 
Etherial,  marine,  earthly,  the  total  whole. 
Immortal  fire  ;  for  all  the  world  is  thine 
And  all  are  but  parts  of  thee,  O  power  divine  !*' 

In  a  fragment  of  Epictetus,  we  find  Chrysippus  referring  everything  to 
Jupiter,  and  maintaining  a  rigid  Pantheism  in  these  words,  that — *'  The 
world  is,  as  it  were,  an  animated  body,  and  that  god  is  the  governing 
power,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole."  And  that  "  the  world  is  one  of  the 
intelligent  principles,  governing  in  common  with  gods  and  men."  Dii^enes 
the  Babylonian,  in  his  book  concerning  Minerva,  asserts  that,  "  the  world 
is  the  same  as  Jove  and  comprehends  the  divinity."  Among  the  followers 
of  Zeno,  miany  assert  this  Pantheism,  by  saying  "  God  is  one,  the  universe 
and  its  soul." 

The  notion  of  the  spiritual  diffusion  of   Virdj   throughout  the  whole 

expanse  of  nature  occurs  in  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Protogonus,  the  firstborn 

Aeon,  but  nothing  can  be  better  descriptive  of  his  nature  and  attributes, 

than  what  is  given  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  IX. 

*^  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is  and  god  the  soul." 

And  in  Thomson's  hymn  at  the  end  of  his  "  Seasons." 

"  These  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  Gk)d,  &c.,  &c.'* 
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Note  on  a  Copper-plate  Orant  found  in  the  Record  Office  of  the  Cuttach 
Colleetorate, — By  BIbu  RangalXla  Baitebjea,  Deputy  Collector  ^ 
Cuttack. 

(With  a  plate.) 

This  document  was  found  by  me  in  an  old  box  in  the  Record  Office 
whilst  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  records.  The 
box  contained  a  number  of  old  deeds  of  grants  in  the  Devandgari,  Persian, 
Bengali,  Marhatfi  and  Urij4  characters  ;  these  were  the  remnants  of  a  vast 
▼arietj  of  such  documents,  said  to  have  been  filed  by  the  original  holders , 
before  the  Collector  Mr.  Kerr  in  1810,  when  the  province  was  settled  for 
the  first  time.  Up  to  this  day  applications  are  filed  before  the  Collector, 
for  a  copy,  or  for  the  original,  of  one  or  other  of  these  documents.  Unfor- 
tunately no  proper  register  has  been  kept  with  reference  to  these  important 
records,  and  there  is  nothing  to  shew  by  whom  the  plates  were  filed  before 
the  Bevenue  authorities.  The  deed  is  inscribed  on  three  oblong  plates  of 
copper,  each  measuring  8'  x  6^'.  The  first  plate  has  the  inscription  on  one 
ode  only ;  the  second,  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  third  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
inner  side.  The  three  were  originally  held  together  by  a  ring,  for  which 
the  plates  were  pierced,  the  hole  being  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  ring  is  lost.  The  writing  is  in  an  antique  form  of  the  Kufila  charac- 
ter. 

The  record  commences  with  some  very  prurient  poetry,  describing 
the  personal  charms  and  Arcadian  loves  of  the  nymphs  of  Kataka,  the 
numerousness  of  its  majestic  elephants,  the  shining  whiteness  of  whose 
tusks  overshadowed  the  bright  autumnal  moon,  and  the  freshness  and 
coolness  of  the  geHd  breezes  which  stirred  the  waves  of  the  Mah&nadi,  and 
allayed  the  langour  of  its  love-sick  maidens. 

After  this  exordium  the  record  goes  on  to  state  that  in  the  glorious  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mahiknadi,  there  lived  a  king  named  Janamejaya,  and 
from  him  came  a  lord  of  men  called  Yaj4ti,  whose  fame  had  spread  over 
the  three  regions  of  the  universe,  and  whose  prowess  had,  without  any  exer- 
tion, subdued  his  enemies.  This  panegyric  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
well-known  royal  titles  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  adding  the  word  *'  Trikali^- 
gidhipati"  (Pwfiynf'Rfir),  or  "  the  lord  of  the  three  Kalingas" ;  the 
name  of  Bhava  Gupta  and  that  of  his  successor,  literally  **  the  adorer  of  his 
feet*',  Siva  Gupta  are  then  introduced,  and  after  them  follows  the  mandate 
of  the  latter  to  bis  courtiers,  officers  and  other  subjects  to  this  effect,  that  he, 
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Sfiva  Gupta  (not  Yajati)  gives  the  village  of  Chandra  in  the  Bisaja  or  fiscal 
division  of  Marada  in  the  province  of  Dakshina  Ko^ala,  to  one  Gkinga- 
pani,  the  son  of  Div^kara  and  grandson  of  Ananta  Bhatta»  a  Brdhman  of 
the  Bhdradv&ja  clan,  for  so  long  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  would  continue 
to  shine  in  the  firmament.  The  edict  then  enumerates  a  numher  of  S^astric 
quotations,  as  usual  in  such  records,  cursing  the  robbers  of  land  given  in  gift^ 
extolling  those  who  preserve  and  protect  such  gifts,  and  expatiating  on  the 
shortness  of  human  life,  which  is  said  to  be  as  unstable  as  a  drop  of  water 
on  the  slippery  surface  of  a  lotus  leaf.  The  concluding  verses  are  an  eulogy 
on  Ohampati  Chhinchata  of  the  minister  of  war  and  peace  of  Yajdti^  (not  of 
S^iva  Gupta),  and  then  comes  the  date  of  the  plate  and  the  name  of  the 
engraver  M&dhava.  The  date  is  the  9th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  Jyesh(hai 
on  the  ninth  year  or  Sanvatsara  of  the  reign  of  Yajati. 

The  •  discovery  and  decipherment  of  this  plate,  establbh  two  hypo- 
thetical points  advanced  by  me  in  my  paper  on  the  Chaudwir  plate,  namely  : 
1st,  that  Orissa,  or  a  part  of  it,  was,  during  the  Gupta  rule,  called  after  their 
mbother-coimtry  "  Kosala,"  and  2nd,  that  the  Ke^aris  of  Orissa  acknowledged 
the  Guptas  as  the  Paramount  Power. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these  two  points,  we  have  in  unmistak- 
able terms  the  names  of  Dakshina  Koiiali  or  South  Koi$al4  followed  by  that 
of  the  fiscal  division  of  Marada,  and  the  name  of  the  village  Chandra.  The 
last  two  names  still  exist  in  the  district  of  Kataka :  the  pargan4  of  Hari- 
barpur  is  up  to  this  day  called  in  common  parlance  Marada  Hanharpur, 
and  there  still  exists  in  that  pargani.  a  village  called  Chandra.  The  latter 
is  written  with  a  final  long  d,  whereas  that  of  the  plate  is  a  short  one,  but 
the  difierence  is  so  slight,  and  such  phonetic  changes  are  so  very  common 
in  Indian  names,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  comment  here.  The  village  is 
still  a  Br&hma^  village  of  note. 

As  to  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Keiaris^  the  indication  in  the 
plate  is  plain  enough.  The  gift  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  Guptas  with 
the  imperial  and  dignified  designation  of  Mahdrdjddhirdja^  while  Yajdti 
is  simply  called  Mdhdrdjdf  and  his  ancestor  Janamejaya,  a  rdj4  only.  The 
S^&tras  very  distinctly  enjoin  that  it  is  the  sovereign  only  who  has  the 
power  of  giving  land  in  perpetuity,  even  Simantas  or  tributary  kings, 
when  making  such  gifts,  must  take  the  permission  of  the  Paramount  Power. 
The  quotations  above  referred  to  prove  this  beyond  a  question  ;  these  men- 
tion the  names  of  Sagara  and  K^ma,  the  emperors  of  India,  as  the  givers  of 
land.  This  law  has  much  relaxed  in  the  present  iron-age,  despite  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Smfitis. 

A  new  link  in  the  royal  lineages  of  Orissa  is  gained  by  the  reading  of 
this  monument,  and  of  another  which  was  found  under  ground  in  a  place 
called  Puran,  in  Pargana  Sybir.    According  to  the  Madlap^ji  and  the 
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Van^valis,  Indra  Deva  or  Chandra  Deva  reigned  in  Orissa  in  823  or  828, 
A.  D.  Two  or  three  jears  before  these  dates,  Orissa  was  occupied  by  the 
Tavanas,  who  held  it  for  146  years,  after  which  Yajdti  Ke^ari  expelled 
them,  and  founded  the  Ke^ari  or  lion  dynasty.  This  prince  was  said  to 
have  reigned  52  years,  and  he  it  was  who  brought  back  the  image  of  Jagan- 
nAtha  to  Puri,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple-city  at  BhuvanetSvara. 
Now,  both  these  records  are  silent  as  to  the  parentage  of  Yaj4ti ;  but  here 
the  plates  give  it  in  plun  terms,  stating  that  Janamejaya  was  his  ancestor, 
and  he  (Janamejaya)  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Mah&nadi,  i.  e.  in  Katak 
Chaudwar.  This  is  very  probable,  as  the  royal  &mily  was  expelled  from 
Puri  by  the  Yayanas,  who  are  said  to  have  come  in  ships  and  landed  near  the 
sacred  city.  The  astrologers  of  Orissa  say  that  Ohaudw&r  was  founded  by 
Janamejaya  the  great-grandson  of  Arjuna  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mah&. 
bharata  ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  confounding  of  names,  for  the  plates  simply 
say— 

"  There  was  a  king  of  gentle  mien  named  Janamejaya  the  lotus-faced.*' 
It  does  not  describe  him  to  be  the  extirpator  of  the  'N&gs,  race,  the  son  of 
Parikshita,  and  the  lord  paramount  of  all  India  reigning  in  Indraprastha 
or  Delhi.  The  plates  simply  call  him  a  raj^  haying  his  chief  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mahanadi. 

If  these  surmises  be  accepted  as  correct,  we  have  here  then  the  ap- 
proximate date  as  to  the  time  when  Chaudw&r  was  founded,  namely,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  traditionally  Jana- 
mejaya was  its  founder  ;  and  he  must  have  been  some  adventurer  from  the 
north-west ;  the  Yaniavalis  are  silent  as  to  the  father  of  Hafake^var  Deva, 
the  sixth  prince  in  ascent  from  Yajdti,  and  presumably  Janamejaya  must 
have  been  his  progenitor,  for  in  the  Puran  plate,  we  find  Bhima  Deva  was 
also  bom  in  the  race  of  Janamejaya,  and  this  prince  reigned  in  282 — 819, 
A.  D.     The  following  is  his  lineage  : 
A.     D. 
148 — IM    Hafake^vara  Deva :  reigned  51  years. 
194 — ^287    Birabhuvan  or  Tribhuvan  Deva :  reigned  48  years. 
287 — ^282    Nirmala  Deva :  reigned  45  years. 
282 — 819    Bhima  Deva :  reigned  87  years. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  here,  that  the  Janamejaya  of  our  plates, 
is  not  the  Janamejaya  Ke^ari  of  the  Vansavalis  :  the  latter  reigned  between 
the  years  754—768  A.  D.,  about  250  years  after  Yajdti. 

Another  noticeable  fact  regarding  the  endowment  mentioned  in 
this  deed,  is  the  probability  of  such  grants  having  been  made  by  the  person 
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under  notice,  for,  according  to  the  palm-leaf  records,  this  prince  was  celebrat- 
ed for  his  piety  and  his  munificence  to  Brahmans,  for  he  it  was  who  rescued 
his  native  land  from  the  hands  of  a  foreign  foe,  restored  the  worship  of 
Jagannatha  at  Puri,  and  commenced  to  build  the  sacred  fane  for  the  worship 
of  Mahadeva  in  Bhuvane^vara. 

As  regards  the  names  of  places  in  this  plate :  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  declaration,  the  endower  says  that  the  village  of  Chandra,  in 
the  fiscal  division  (VUaya),  of  Mara^a,  in  the  country  {Deia)  of  Dakshij^a 
Ko^la,  is  given  in  perpetuity  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  grantee,  the  declara- 
tion specifies  that  he  was  a  Madhyade^iya  Brahmai^,  who  came  originally 
from  the  village  of  S'rivalla,  and  was  residing  at  Silabhanjapati,  a  village 
in  the  country  of  O^ra  (Orissa).  Now  the  question  arises,  if  the  country 
at  the  time  bore  the  name  of  Dakshina  Ko^ala,  which  included  the  fiscal 
division  of  MaracjLa,  and  a  village  called  Chandra ;  what  was  the  site  of 
04ra  whose  name  occurs  separately,  as  distinct  from  Dakshina  Ko^ala  ?  If 
we  recall  to  mind,  however,  that  the  O^ra  of  old  was  not  conterminous 
with  the  Orissa  of  modern  days,  including  the  three  districts  of  Katak, 
Puri,  and  Balasor,  the  difficulty  disappears.  Odra  originally  comprised 
very  little,  if  any,  besides  the  present  subdivision  of  Khurdd.  It  was  the 
original  country  of  the  Od  Chdsas,  and  the  name  Odra  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  whole  tract  from  the  Chilkd  Lake  to  the  Vaitarani  River,  and 
included  the  names  of  Kalinga,  Ko^d,  and  Tilkala.  We  have  its  parallel 
in  Bengal.  Different  portions  of  that  province  at  one  time  bore  the  names 
of  Pundravardhana,  Gauda,  Barendra,  Tamralipta,  &e.,  which  all  gradually 
gave  place  to  the  single  designation  of  Banga,  though  the  latter  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  main  country  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges. 

The  original  country  of  the  Brdhman  who  had  the  endowment 
from  the  royal  hands  of  Yajati  KeiSari,  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  Dr.  Hunter, 
speaking  of  the  Brdhman  migrations  in  Orissa,  says  :  '*  The  local  legends 
and  the  palm-leaf  records  alike  relate  how  about  500  A.  D.  the  founder*  of 
the  long-haired  or  lion  line  imported  ten  thousand  Br4hmai^s  from  Audh 
and  endowed  them  with  lands  around  Jajpur  on  the  sacred  Baitarini  river.** 
But  the  record  under  notice  and  the  Chaudwdr  one  (which  is  evidently  a 
very  old  grant)  prove  beyond  a  question,  that  the  North-western  Brahmans 
must  have  migrated  to  Orissa  long  before  Yajati  Ee^ari,  for  the  plates 
give  the  names  of  three  generations  of  the  grantees,  the  names  of  their 
original  and  adopted  countries  and  villages,  &c.  This  record  shows 
moreover,  that  the  migration  was  not  restricted  to  Audh  Brdhmasis 
only.  In  this  case,  the  grantee  belonged  to  Madhyade^  which,  according  to 
Manu,  is  the  country  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Yindhyan  chain,  bound- 

«  Yajati  Eesaii. 
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ed  on  the  east  by  Praydga  {AH&k&h&d)  and  on  the  west  by  Yinasana  (Kuruk- 
shetra).* 

.  The  site  of  S^rivalla  or  Valla  must  be  searched  for  in  the  North-West 
for  identification,  while  S^ilabhanjapati  occurs  somewhere  in  Khurdi. 
Again,  the  Brihma^s  not  only  formed  colonies  round  Jdjpur,  but  had  vil- 
lages giyen  them  near  Ka^^k  Chaudwir  in  Mara^  Hariharpur,  in  the 
sabdivision  of  Khurdi,  during  the  reigns  of  the  founder  of  the  Ke^ari  dynas- 
ty and  his  predecessors.  There  is  every  probability,  however,  of  the  Ke^aris, 
who  originated  and  sustained  the  revival  of  Br&hmai^ism  in  Orissa,  having 
LDvited  Br4hmans  from  the  North- West,  even  as  their  successors  the  Ganga- 
van^  brought  them  from  the  South ;  these  two  distinct  streams  of  migra- 
tion of  the  BdUuna^LS  are  now  blended  together,  unlike  the  Kdnyakubja 
and  Yaidika  Br&hmans  of  Bengal,  who  never  intermarry  nor  eat  with  each 
other. 

The  record  is  full  of  orthographical  mistakes,  but  I  thought  it 
tedious  to  note  them  in  detail ;  the  reader  will  find  them  by  comparing  my 
reading  with  corrections  with  the  facsimile  of  the  plate.  A  few  of  the  cor- 
rections have  been  shown  in  parenthesis. 

Tbansceipt. 

iiOi  j>||<^^^w^r<l^^^^H^^l>«?.  ^ireTti:  m^  ^;  jgm- 
^nBT^iyrnnr:  i  ^  ti  *<^i*i<Ila¥«<Lt*it4»iM^  (^) 


xxmx  v^  ''ft  iTTf^^wraf^j  'iWpt  ^<.i«i«i<*fT  «f- 
vifffi^  ^s^m^  w^W}  wtPSifJ  n*' 
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iT«wft?!^ftfft^^inir*i(«iHrm4qf#i^«iifff:  i  <  n    ^T- 

55fH^^^  ^m  Ki«rf^8  ^sirrf^fH:  I  w^  ^lif  v^  ?fift?- 
w^  'TO  ?r^  ^  I     iiiw^^ren^  ^:  iToplfir  ^rrtfr:  i 

€  ft^rmt  wft^i^  fqwft?;  ^^  1?^  II   ^f^  w^- 
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Pff  "^f^^  H    ^TRWis^Pf^Sgim^l  «irT%  ^10%  hto- 

Tbaitslation. 

Om,  be  it  so ! 

Where  wanton  pleasure  is  enjoyed  to  perfection  by  young  people  in  the 
pby  of  love's  charming  sport,  with  eyes  expanded  and  minds  enamoured  and 
centred  in  love,  although  the  pleasure  was  at  times  disturbed  by  their 
embraces,  which  caused  horripilation,  inarticulate  sounds  of  lips  and  ex- 
haustion— 

where  lovers  of  exquisite  beauty,  desiring  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
their  loved  ones,  mention  the  beauties  of  Apsaras  and  thereby  excite  their 
jealousy,  and  are  beaten  by  the  maidens  with  the  lotus  of  their  ears, 
suffer  from  excessive  internal  pain  occasioned  by  the  arrows  of  undaunted 
Cupid, — and  have  horripilation  from  the  rising  of  the  thick  sweat — 

where  by  the  shining  -pestle-like  tusks  of  tall  elephants  which  have 
made  the  rising  of  the  moon  redundant  in  dispersing  darkness — where 
the  brilliant  ornaments  of  pearl  of  immoral  people  and  the  place  of  assigna- 
tion at  the  top  of  their  house  are  made  exceedingly  white — 

where  the  lofty  waves  of  the  Mahinadi  break  each  other,  and  cause 
bubbles  to  rise,  and  the  air,  carrying  the  particles  of  water,  refreshes  the 
ladies  who  have  zealously  pursued  the  pastimes  of  love— > 

«ven  there,   in  that  glorious  city,  there  reigned  once  a  king  named 

Janamajaya,  whose  white  canopy  of  fame  had  spread  over  the  three  worlds, 
^d  penetrated  the  eight  quarters — who  conquered  all  his  enemies  with 

*  The  last  three  feet  of  this  stanza  are  missing. 
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force,  who  always  meditated  on  the  image  of  goddess  Bhavya,  was  opulent, 
and  prosperous,  and  whose  face  was  as  beautiful  as  the  lotus. 

He  adorned  in  every  battle  l^e  breast  of  the  lady-like  earth  with  pearls 
issuing  from  the  foreheads  of  elephants  torn  asunder  by  him  with  his  horn- 
weapon  ;  the  (white)  dust  raised  by  elephants  in  the  sky  and  the  stream 
of  light  of  the  adorned  earth  were  as  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  the  jewels 
on  the  head  of  the  king  of  gods,  and  appeared  as  the  emblems  of  the  glory 
of  the  king. 

The  king  Yaj&ti  was  his  son.  His  nails  were  always  filled  with  heaps 
of  pearls,  when  they  were  displaced  by  him  from  the  foreheads  of  elephants 
which  were  like  sealed  caskets.  He  was  praised  by  the  three  worlds,  and 
he  easily  conquered  his  enemies. 

Mah4rdj4  S^iva  Gupta  Deva  the  prosperous,  the  virtuous,  the  venerable 
king,  the  lord  of  the  three  Kalingas,  the  chief  of  the  lunar  race,  lord  of  all 
lords,  the  venerable,  the  ardent  follower  of  Siva,  and  successor  of  Mah^bhava 
Gupta  Deva,  lord  of  the  three  Kalingas,  chief  of  the  Lunar  race,  lord  of  all 
lords,  prosperous,  venerable,  an  ardent  follower  of  S'iva — prospers. 

It  is  proclaimed  in  the  village  of  Chandra  to  all  Br&hma^s  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Mara^a  in  South  Eo^d  and  to  all  others  that  have  assembled  here, 
namely,  those  who  are  worshipful,  those  who  observe  prescribed  times  for 
their  sleep,  who  are  invested  with  holy  threads,  who  observe  the  roles  of  their 
respective  castes,  chiefs  of  corporations,  superintendents  of  employes,  yeomen, 
ambassadors,  legislators,  guards  of  female  apartments,  sons  and  beloved 
wives  of  kings,  &c. ; — be  it  known  to  all  of  you,  that  I  give,  with  water 
in  hand,  this  village  with  all  its  treasure-troves,  deposits,  free  from  all  incum- 
brances, with  all  rents,  all  trees,  such  as  palms  and  others,  saline  soil,  land 
and  water,  bounded  in  four  directions,  to  G^ftgapd^i,  the  son  of  Divdkara  and 
grandson  of  Ananta  Bhatta»  who  has  removed  himself  from  the  village  S'ri- 
valla  in  the  Madhya-de^  (the  middle  country)  and  now  lives  in  S'ila- 
bhanjapati  in  the  country  of  Ocjra,  who  belongs  to  the  well-known 
Bharadvdja  family,  and  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  threefold  clan,  Angirasa, 
Yarhaspatya,  and  Bharadv4ja,  a  reader  of  the  Kauthumi  branch  of  the  Vedas, 
that  he  may  enjoy  it  as  long  as  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  shine  in 
the  firmament,  for  the  augmentation  of  virtue  and  extension  of  fame  of  my 
own  and  of  my  parents.  This  is  engraved  on  this  copper-plate.  You  all 
know  this.  Live  with  happiness,  pay  him  as  you  used  to  pay  me,  the  debts, 
the  rents,  taxes,  gold  and  the  royal  shares  in  all  usufructs.  In  compliance 
with  our  request  and  out  of  respect  for  us  abstain  from  all  violent  deeds. 
Let  all  future  kings  preserve  this  our  gift,  as  they  would  their  own.  For  it 
is  said  in  the  holy  writ :  Lands  have  been  given  by  many  kings,  such  as 
Sagara  and  others  ;  to  whomsoever  the  land  belongs  for  the  time  being  to 
him  belongs  the  fruit  of  the  gift. 
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Let  him  not  doabt  of  the  fruit,  thinking  that  thej  were  presented  by 
others.  The  merit  is  greater  in  preserving  other*s  gifts  than  in  making 
one. 

The  manes  of  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  donor  of  lands  are 
proud  of  him  ;  thej  clap  their  arms  and  dance  with  joy,  (exclaiming)  "  Such 
a  son  has  been  bom  in  our  family,  and  he  will  be  the  cause  of  our  salvation. " 

He  who  receives  lands  and  he  who  presents  them,  both  are  virtuous, 
and  will  ever  remain  in  heaven. 

The  sin  of  the  resumer  of  grants  is  not  atoned  for  even  by  the  exca. 
ration  of  a  thousand  tanks,  the  celebration  of  a  hundred  Yaja-peya  sacrifices, 
and  the  gift  of  ten  millions  of  cows.  If  any  man,  through  intoxication  or  by 
mistake,  takes  or  induces  another  to  take  with  force  any  land  which  had 
been  presented  by  any  other  person,  he  takes  his  birth  among  beasts  and 
birds,  and  is  tied  with  the  noose  of  Varuj^a. 

Should  any  man  steal  a  single  gold  coin  or  resume  land,  even  a  square 
inch  in  area,  he  will  dwell  in  hell  until  the  dissolution  of  the  world. 

He  who  takes  by  force  land  which  had  been  given  by  him  or  by  any 
other  person,  becomes  a  worm  in  ordure,  and  rots  there  with  his  ancestors. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  god  of  water,  the  god  the  preator,  the  god  the 
preserver,  the  destroyer  and  fire,  praise  the  donor  of  lands. 

"  This  common  bridge  of  virtue  ought  to  be  preserved  by  you  evermore"  ; 
Rimabhadrar  repeatedly  begs  this  of  you. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  prosperity  and  life  are  as  evanescent 
as  a  drop  of  water  on  a  lotus  leaf.  And  bearing  this  in  mind  let  none  destroy 
the  glorious  deeds  of  others. 

S'ri  Chhlnchati  of  Champati,  the  able  statesman  who  excels  the  spiritual 
guides*  of  the  kings  of  gods  and  demons  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  who 
eaaly  bears  the  unequalled  heavy  burden  of  government  placed  on  him  by  the 
king,  who  has  both  physical  strength  and  knowledge  in  political  science,  who 
is  a  beloved  friend  of  the  king,  renowned,  and  knows  when  to  make  war  and 
peace  (has  assented  to  this). 

This  was  engraved  by  the  learned  M&dhava  on  the  13th  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  of  Jyesh^ha  in  the  9th  year  of  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Hah&raja  Yajati,  king  of  the  three  Kalingas. 

*  Sfrihanpati  and  S'ukra,  the  regents  of  the  Planets  Japiter  and  Yonqs. 
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Metrical  2}rdnsIations  from  the  Quatrains  of  *  Umar  Khnyydm. — ^JBy 

P.  Whallbt,  C.   S.,  Murdddhdd. 

I. 

V&MM^    dS  kSAmjy    ^-*/^  *^l^  J 

There's  not  a  heart  but  bleeds  for  thy  disdain ; 

There's  not  a  sage  but  has  gone  mad  for  thee  ; 
And  though  for  love  thou  giv'st  no  love  again, 

There's  not  a  brain  that  from  thy  love  is  free. 

IL 
<fiM»|   wf>^  «flJ,^   s^)\^,  *^>-H^y 

*s^  vf  a— i!^  4>5f  «r  y^^j  i 


Drink,  drink !    Like  quicksilver  I  see  with  ruth 

Life  from  thee  slide : 
And  false  is  fortune,  hope  a  dream,  and  youth 

Ebbs,  like  a  tide. 

IIL 

i;— J    AT    ttlf^U   Jib  L5*    ^  jj   > 

Gome  and  ere  sorrows  swarm  up  to  harry  us, 
Idol  mine,  blithely  the  wine-eup  we'll  drain. 

We  Bxe  not  gold  that  the  rough  hands  that  bury  us 
Ever  should  care  to  exhume  us  again. 

IV. 


i 
r 
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We  are  but  puppets  danced  by  juggling  fate. 

To  trim  the  phrase  no  jot  of  truth  I  bate, 
On  Being's  board  we  serve  to  dress  a  play, 
*  And,  played  our  little  game, — we're  packed  away. 

V. 

^.aAp     ^;U^AP     ^j^,    jMun     iX^jJ 

by^  ,^^.  »^^  ^b^  J  "^^^J 


Though  steeped  in  sin,  let  no  vain  qualms  be  thine. 
Nor  fear  to  meet  thy  Maker.    Death  atones. 

Die  drunk  and  reprobate.     His  sun  will  shine 
As  bland  as  ever  on  thy  rotting  bones^ 

VI. 

^  ^  ^    il^j^  ^  J  sJ{y^ 

f^^  *^  \:y^  ^jy  ^r^J  (^  uij 

^j^y  uj!  Ail  ^  (^oj  J    *^jA 

m 

Earth,  water, — such  is  the  sum  of  us : 
Monk,  priest, — ^Thou  hast  made  us  the  same. 

Fame,  shame, — all  that  may  come  of  us, — 
Thine  is  the  honour, — and  thine  ia  the  blame. 

VII. 

Ju*A    ^~Ju«t«    4i(M    Ij^j  {^^ 

I  am  drunk  with  old  wine  ?     So  I  am. 

A  rank  libertine  ?     So  I  am. 
Let  them  think  of  me  what  they  will, 

I  am  mine  :  As  I  am,  so  I  am. 
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VIII. 


Lighten  my  cares  and  my  sorrow, 

Hide  from  my  fellows  my  guilt, 
Keep  me  happy  to-day, — ^and  to-morrow 

Deal  with  me  as  Thou  wilt. 

IX. 

Some  trust  their  church  or  creed  to  bear  them  out, 
Some  pray  for  faith,  and  tremble  at  a  doubt. 

Methinks  I  hear  a  still  small  voice  declare 
*  The  way  to  God  is  neither  here  nor  there.' 


'*  Further   Proofs   of  the   Potyyamy  of  Kdliddsa^s   Heroes.^* — 
By  G.  S.  Leonard,  Assistant  Secretary^  Asiatic  Society^  Bengal. 

Bdbu  Pranndth  Fandit  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Morals  of  Kalidasa,* 
published  in  Part  I,  No.  3, 1876,  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  has  raised 
the  question  of  the  Monogamy  of  Kdlid&sa's  Heroes,  from  which  Mr.  Grierson 
of  Eangpur  has  dissented,  and  in  support  of  which  opinion  he  has  addu« 
ced  some  proofs.  As  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Grierson  on  this  point,  I  beg 
to  produce  some  further  proofs  to  show  that  the  majority  of  Kdlidisa's 
Heroes  practised  polygamy. 

I  begin  with  Dushyanta,  and  adduce  the  following  passages  from  the 
drama  of  Sakuntala,  in  which  he  is  a  principal  actor,  and  where  Kalidasa  the 
author  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  the  polygamy  of  his  hero,  like  that  of  the 
majority  of  Indian  Princes,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  In  the  first 
place  Dushyanta's  admiration  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  woodland  mai« 
dens,  vix.f  Sakuntala  and  her  two  companions,  and  his  comparing  them  with 
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the  royal  dames  in  his  seraglio,  plainly  enough  indicates  his  having  more  than 
one  wife  at  home,  thus : 

<<  Ihisha.  Oh  how  charmingly  they  look  !  If  the  heauty  of  maids,  who 
.dwell  in  woodland  retreats,  cannot  easily  he  found  in  the  recesses  of  a  palace, 
the  garden-flowers  must  make  room  for  the  hlossoms  of  the  forest,  which 
excel  them  in  colour  and  fragrance/' 

In  the  next  place  we  see  that  Sakuntala's  female  friends  would  not 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  the  king,  unless  he  would  plight  his  faith  to 
love  her  more  than  the  rest  of  his  harem.     Thus : 

<<  Anusuy^  (laughing).  Princes  are  said  to  have  many  favourite  consorts. 
Yon  must  assure  us,  therefore,  that  our  heloved  friend  shall  not  he  exposed 
to  affliction  through  our  conduct. 

Dusha.     What  need  is  there  of  many  words  P    Let  there  he  ever  so 
many  women  in  my  palace,  I  will  only  have  two  ohjects  of  perfect  regard ; 
the  sea-girt  earth,  which  I  govern,  and  your  sweet  friend,  whom  I  love. 
Both.     Our  anxiety  is  dissipated." 

With  reference  to  the  passage  '*  women  in  my  paltuse,^^  there  can  he  no 
room  for  supposing  that  the  royal  consorts  alluded  to,  were  concuhines  or 
sweethearts,  as  the  word  pariyraha  in  the  text  hespeaks  them  to  have 
been  the  Prince's  partners,  hy  vinculum  matrimonii,^ 

In  the  7th  chapter  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  in  the  1st  hook  of  the 
Uahahyirata  (and  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  the  Mahdbh^ta  is  the 
ground-work  of  our  poet's  drama),  Sakuntala  makes  Dushyanta  promise 
the  regency  and  succession  to  her  issue,  should  she  have  any,  in  preference 
to  those  of  his  other  consorts  before  she  would  consent  to  wed  him.  Thus : 
^  Sak.  If  this  be  right,  then  attend  to  my  vow,  the  son  to  be  bom  in 
me  must  he  elected  prince  regent.  If  so  it  be,  then  let  me  be  joined  to 
thee.     Be  it  so,  replied  the  king,  without  any  deliberation." 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  and  plain  of  this  hero's  polygamy,  than 
the  love  ditty  of  queen  Hansamati  in  Act  Y,  whereupon  Dushyanta  smil- 
ing,  says : 

**  I  was  once  in  love  with  Hansamati,  I  am  now  reproved  for  con- 
tinning  so  long  absent  from  her. — ^Friend  M^Ldhavya,  inform  the  queen  in 
my  name,  that  I  feel  the  reproof." 

Again  the  speech  of  the  chamberlain  in  the  palace  garden  scene,  plainly 
indicates  the  hero's  plurality  of  wives. 

Ohamb.     " mistaking  the  women  in  his  apartments,  and  through 

distraction,  calling  each  of  them   Sakuntala ;  then   he  sits  with  his  head 
long  bent  on  his  knees." 

Siva,  the  hero  of  K^liddsa's  poem  Kumdra  Sambhava,  is  well  known 

*  Tho  words  Avarodha,  Suddhintar,  aro  synonymous  with  yuvaiKcuytriSj  zenana, 
«engUo,  and  harem,  whore  none  but  espoused  wives  arc  kept. 
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to  have  been  a  poljgauiUt ;  for  besides  possessing  Um^  or  Durgi,  KaU  and 
Gangd,  he  is  known,  like  amorous  Jupiter,  to  have  transformed  himself  into 
human  shapes  to  enjoy  the  loves  of  a  Kochini,  Bagdini,  and  others.  True  it 
is,  as  Babu  Prannath  Pa94it  says,  "  That  throughout  the  seven  cantos,  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  co- wifehood  of  Gangd,  though  that  was  well  known  ta 
Kaliddsa,"  yet  we  find  that  both  his  consorts  K41i  and  Gangd  are  mentioned 
by  their  names  in  the  poem  as  accompanying  their  consort^  in  his  nuptial, 
procession  to  UmiL.     (Book  VII,  Verses  39,  42.) 

In  the  Raghu  Yansa,  Dilipa's  polygamy  has  been  shewn  by  Mr.  Grier* 
son  by  the  word  antahpurct-varga,  which  is  a  mere  pleonastic  expression  used 
by  the  commentator  for  the  word  avarodha  in  the  text,  (B.  I,  32)  which  I 
give  here  in  full  from  Stenzler's  translation : 

''Kex,  etsi  frequent!  gynasceo  gaudebat,  banc  feminam  prudentem 
atque  Lakshmim  prsBcipuas  suas  uxores  existimabat.'* 

The  next  hero  of  the  poem,  Baghu,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,, 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  poet  to  be  married  to  several  princesses,  nay, 
as  many  as  stars  of  heaven,  in  beauty  and  number,  as  is  described  in  Book 
III,  Stanza  33. 

"  Deinde,  statim  post  solemnem  crinium  tonsuram,  pater  ejus  matri- 
monii cserimoniam  peregit ;  atque  principium  filiae,  ilium  maritum  optixnun^ 
adeptae,  splendebant  sicut  Dakshse  filisB,  tenebrarum  fugatori  nuptse." 

Kalidasa  describes  Eaju's  son  Aja  as  a  chivalrous  Knight  competing 
for  svayamvara  or  marriage  election,  in  which  case  the  poet  had  no  need  of 
narrating  his  former  marriage,  mention  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
li&mdyana,  and  therefore  the  question  of  his  polygamy  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Dasaratha,  the  son  of  Aja  and  father  of  B&ma,  is  a  well  known  poly- 
gamist,  as  is  admitted  by  Bdbu  Prann&th  Pandit,  and  K^d^  has  had  no 
hesitation  in  mentioning  his  numerous  wives  by  their  names,  and  the  de- 
grees of  their  attachment  to  the  King.     B.  X.  Stanzas  59 — 60.     Thus : 

*'  Dilecta  ei  erat  Kausalyd,  amata  quoque  uxor  e  Kekayse  famiHa  orta ; 
ideo  rex  Sumitram  ab  utraque  honoratam  videre  optabat." 

In  short,  most  princes  of  the  solar  race  may  be  shewn  to  haTO  been 
polygamists,  but  as  they  do  not  form  the  heroes  of  our  poet,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  give  their  names. 

I  have  thus  shewn  by  quotations  from  K^id^'s  works  that  the 
majority  of  his  heroes  were  polygamists.  The  grounds  upon  which  Pran- 
nath Pai^4i^  appears  to  build  his  theory  of  the  monogamy  of  K&lidasa's  heroes 
are  shortly  these, — The  bridal  benediction — ^the  great  attachment  of  certain 
kings  to  certain  queens — and  the  excessive  grief  of  some  of  his  heroes  on 
separation  from  their  consorts.  On  these  three  points  I  would  wish  to  make 
a  few  concluding  remarks. 
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The  fact  is  that  Kaliddsa  was  do  greater  advocate  for  monogamy  than 
he  was  for  polygamy,  nor  did  he  attach  any  greater  importance  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other,  as  is  evident  from  the  passages  cited  aboVe,  as  also  from 
the  absence  of  a  single  expression  in  his  works,  •  giving  preference  to  the 
one  or  other  state.  The  benediction  "  Mayest  thou  gain  the  undivided 
love  of  thy  husband,"  the  blessing  pronounced  over  Um4  by  the  ma- 
trons, was- only  used  in  conformity  with  the  general  mode  of  well  wish- 
ing to  young  brides,  though  the  consummation  of  the  blessing  is  one  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  woman  of  this  country. 

The  poet's  description  of  the  greater  attachment  of  a  prince  to  a 
particular  consort,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sudaxind  and  Indumati,  serves  only 
to  show  the  particular  honor  and  regard  due  and  paid  to  the  pdt-rdni  or 
pradhdnd  makisht^  whose  offspring  alone  was  entitled  to  succeed  to  his 
crown  and  throne. 

Kalidasa's  long-winded  elegies  of  woe  at  the  separation  of  lovers,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  heart-rending  lamentations  of  Aja,  llama,  Rati^  and 
Nala,  are  only  descriptive  of  the  excessive  love  and  fondness  that  a  lover 
might  naturally  have  for  the  particular  object  of  his  esteem  and  affection 
in  preference  to  all  others.  This  can  be  proved  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  poet  himself. 

'*  Nam  apum  examen,  etsi  innumeri  flores  vemo  tempore  florant,  pree- 
cipua  MangifersB  adheret." 

So  also  the  professed  devotedness  of  the  wanton  Krishna  to  Hadha^ 
whom  he  addresses  in  the  following  enraptured  strain,  does  not  in  any  way 
prove  the  singleness  of  his  love. 

"  Thou  art  my  lifcj  thou  art  my  ornament,  thou  art  a  pearl,  in  the 
ocean  of  my  mortal  birth  ;  oh  !  be  favourable  now,  and  my  heart  shall  eter- 
nally be  grateful." 

The  frantic  lamentations  of  Pururavas  and  Dashmanta  are  but  graphic 
pictures  of  distracted  lovers,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  calm  and 
constant  love  of  a  monogamist  placed  in  the  same  circumstances. 

The  characters  of  B4ma  in  the  Raghu,  and  Nala  in  the  Nalodaya  of 
the  poet,  are  undeniably  pure  instances  of  monogamy,  but  such  exceptions 
to  polygamy  are  extremely  rare. 
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£f^ote  on  Khdnja  Khdn  Qarh  in  the  District  of  Bardwdn,  Jahdndhdd 
Sub-Division,  Bengal — By  GouB  DIs  Btsack,  Deputy  Magistrate^ 
late  of  Jahdndhdd, 

In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Jahdngfr,  Bangbara  KhAn,  the  founder  of 
Kot  Simulgarh,  came  to  Bengal,  and  first  settled  twelve  miles  south  of 
Bardwan  in  the  village  of  Salimdbad  on  the  banks  of  the  Damudar. 
Many  may  doubt  the  authenticity  of  his  advent  to  this  country  in  the 
time  of  Jahangir.  But  from  inquiry  on  the  subject  we  find  that  Mukanda 
Bam  Chakravarti,  Kavi  Kankana,  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  the  Chandi, 
during  the  latter  part  of  Ak  bar's  reign,  L  e.,  in  the  time  of  B4ja  Man 
Siiiha's  rule  in  Bengal,  that  this  learned  poet  was  a  native  of  the  village 
of  Ddmunya,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ko^  Simul,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jahan- 
dbad,  and  that  he  received  a  sanad  from  Nawdb  Khanazad  Khan  or  Khana 
Khan,  the  son  of  Bangbara  Khan.  Baja  Man  Sinha  ruled  in  Bengal 
from  the  year  1589  A.  D.,  and  left  this  country  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir  (1604  A.  D.).  It  is  not  likely  that  Kavi 
Kankan  died  immediately  on  returning  to  his  native  village  Damunya  from 
Arar-Brahmana  where  he  composed  his  Chandi.  It  was  while  he  was  still 
living,  and  most  probably  after  the  death  of  Bangbara  Khan,  that  Khanazad 
Khan,  the  son  of  Bangbara  Khan,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Nawab, 
and  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  to  rule  in  this  country. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Bangbara  Kh^  first  fiixed  himself  at 
Salimabad,  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
that  village.  It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of  Salimdbad  was  either 
founded  by  Sulaiman,  the  last  but  one  Afghan  king  of  Bengal,  or  by 
some  functionary  of  his.  On  looking  into  ancient  records  we  are  satis^ 
fied  that  the  name  of  the  village  has  ever  been  written  and  read 
as  Salimabad.  If  it  had  been  foimded  by  king  Sulaiman,  it  was 
but  just  to  have  it  called  after  his  name  Sulaim&nabad.  There  is  suffi- 
cient proof  also  of  its  not  having  been  founded  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Jahangir  (Salim).  Sulaimanbad  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Kavi 
Kankan's  composition  of  the  Chandi.  It  is  written  in  his  work*  that 
the  owner  of  the  village  of  Damunya  was  an  inhabitant  of  SalimAbad.t 
Now  the  Chandi  was  written  in  the  days  of  Akbar  when  Bengal  was  in  the 

t  In  those  days  one  Gopi  N&th  Niyogi  was  the  owner  of  the  village. 
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hands  of  Eaja  Man  Sinha.     If  we  suppose  that  this  town  had  been  founded 
,  in  the  time  of  Jahangir,  we  cannot  account  for  its  existence  in  Akbar*s  days. 

t  At  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Jahangir  sent  Qutb-uddin  to  kill  Sher- 

r  Afkan,  the  first  husband  of  Nurjahan,  one  Bangbara  Khan  by  name  is  said 

to  have  assisted  him  in  the  atrocious  deed.  It  seems  that  this  person 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  Kh4n  family  of  Kot  Simul.  On  his  coming 
to  Salimabad,  he  held  the  office  of  Tahsildar  or  Collector  of  Revenue, 
and  commemorated  his  name  by  the  erection  of  a  mosque*  and  the 
excavation  o£  a  long  tank  or  jhil.  The  mosque  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
tank,  too,  for  want  of  repair,  is  in  a  bad  state.  It  is  said  that  after 
remaining  at  SalimabM  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Dashghara  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Kajaf  of  that  place.  One  day  he  started  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  by  chance  reached  a  jungle  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Damu* 
dar,  and  here  he  was  charmed  with  the  natural  scenery  and  longed  to  make 
it  the  place  of  his  abode.  In  accordance  with  his  wish,  the  whole  jungle  was 
cleared  within  a  short  time  and  a  dwelling  house  was  built  on  the  spot.  This 
primeval  jungle  had  been  full  of  Simul  trees — Bomhax  heptaphyJla.  In  the 
eorrent  language  ^£b^  means  limit,  barrier,  or.  surrounding  ;  the  village  was 
girdled  with  Simul  trees  and  hence  it  was  called  Simulkot* 

Tradition  has  preserved  a  curious  story  about  the  settlement  of  Bang- 
bara Khan  at  Ko^simuL     When  Bangbara  came  a-hunting  from  Dashghara, 
he  had  a  hawk  with  him.     On  coming  to  the  forest   of  Ko^simul,   he 
^  let  loose   his  hawk  to  attack   an   aquatic   bird.     In  a  few   seconds   the 

hawk  was  defeated  in  the  contest.  The  Khan,  therefore,  thought  tlio 
place  to  be  sacred,  and  caused  his  mansion  to  be  erected  there.  The  early 
history  of  our  land  is  full  of  legends  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Nothing  in  this  country,  not  even  the  most 
trivial  act  or  event,  such  as  a  migration  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the 
selection  of  a  particular  site  for  a  dwelling  place,  could  be  done  or  allowed  to 
occur  without  invoking  supernatural  aid ;  every  little  circumstance  or 
oecurrence  must  be  preceded  by  some  superhuman  cause  or  agency.  Similar 
legends  prevail  at  other  places  to  account  for  their  origin  or  for  their  names. 
This  story  of  Bangbara  Khan's  selection  of  his  place  and  abode  may  have 

*  It  is  said  that  there  was  in  this  mosque  a  stono  bearing  an  inscription,  but 
nobody  knows  where  the  stone  is  or  has  been  removed  to.  The  oldest  JSIuhammadiiiis 
in  ujkd  about  the  Ga^h  assured  me  that  it  was  removed  to  the  MaHJid  at  Salimabad, 
which  is  near  Chakdig^,  eleven  miles  south  of  Mi'iuai'i  Station.  Inquiry  was  mado 
then*,  but  no  trace  of  the  stone  could  ho  found.  Some  people,  however,  stated 
that  the  stone  had  been  taken  away  from  the  now  Masjid  at  Salimahad  by  one 
of  the  Collectors  of  Bardwan ;  but  while  at  Bard  wan,  and  even  afterwards,  I  mudo 
careful  enquiries,  but  could  oht^iin  no  clue  of  the  stone  or  the  inscription  it  bore. 

t  Xirayan  Pal  was  the  Raja  alluded  to. 
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been  borrowed  from,  or  given  rise  to,  tbe  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Birbhdm :  it  will  be  found  that  a  heron  killing  a  hawk  at  some 
spot  within  that  district  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Birbhdm ; 
vide  Annals  of  Bural  Bengal,  Appendix  D,  page  427.  But  it  is  forgotten 
that  Birbhdm  is  but  one  of  the  12  bkums*  or  districts  in  which  part  of 
Kadha  was  divided. 

Tradition  has  it  that  after  a  few  years  the  role  of  Bangbara  KhiLn  became 
permanent  in  this  country.  The  folklore  on  this  point  is,  that  the  name  of 
Bangbara  Khan  appeared  on  the  Imperial  coinage  of  Dihli,  and  his  name  waa 
beaten  in  the  fMuhat,  The  fact  is  that,  under  the  Muhammadan  rule,  even 
subordinate  fimetionaries  of  the  Government  tried  to  assume,  and  in 
many  cases  did  assume,  independence  when  they  came  to  the  mufassaL  And 
so  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Bangbara  Khan.  It  is  probable  that  this 
Khdn  taking  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities  which  lay  in  his  way, 
struck  the  coin  and  beat  the  drum  in  his  own  name.  For  this  delinquency 
he  was  arrested  by  an  embassy  from  the  Dihli  Court.  The  Khin  on  his  way 
to  Dihli  put  an  end  to  his  life,  it  is  said  by  swallowing  the  diamond 
of  his  ring.  The  Imperial  embassy  returned  to  Dihli  with  the  dead 
body  of  the  Khdn.  The  Emperor  was  touched  with  remorse  on  seeing  the 
serene  face  of  the  Khan,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  wife  and  children. 
The  wife  of  the  Khdn  and  his  son,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  summoned 
to  Dihli.  On  their  arrival,  the  Emperor  was  moved  with  pity  at  the 
sight  of  the  mother  and  her  son  Khinazdd  Kh4n,  and  gave  him  the  title 
of  Nawab  and  deputed  him  to  act  in  the  place  of  his  father.  Nawab 
Kh^az4d  Khan,  on  returning  to  Ko^simul,  caused  a  moat  to  be  excavated 
round  his  mansion,  70  feet  in  width  and  30  feet  in  depth.  The  Gafh  itself 
measures  1060  feet  by  890.  There  is  an  entrance  on  the  west  side  of  the 
moat.  The  moat  is  called  Kh^naz&d  Khan  Gafh,  for  it  was  excavated  by 
Nawab  Khdnazad  Khan. 

Bangbara  Khan  was  descended  of  a  Sayyid  family.  His  birthplace 
was  Barba,  south  of  Dihli,  but  his  descendants  have  deteriorated  to  Bengali 
Musalmdns  by  intermixture  with  them,  though  in  point  of  caste  the 
Kh4ns  are  still  esteemed  superior.  Tradition  also  preserves  to  us  the 
story  that  Bangbara  Khdn  was  appointed  Tahsild4r  over  the  Rajds  of 
Dashghara,  BardwAn,  Birbhum,  Bishnpur,  Mayapur,  Goi^i-Krishnagar, 
and  Kafak.  How  far  there  is  truth  in  this  assertion  it  is  hard  for  us  at 
present  to  determine.  No  authentic  history  has  yet  been  found  of  these 
several  principalities  except  of  those  of  Bardwan,  Bishnpur,  and  Krishnagar. 

*  1,  Birbhiim ;  2,  Sainbhum ;  3,  Sik'harbhdm ;  4,  €k>pibhiim ;  6,  B^manbhdm ; 
6,  M^bhum;  7,  Bardbhum;  8,  Dhalbhdm;  9,  Singbhum;  10,  Tdnbhum;  11,  Mai- 
1)111110;  12,  Bhanjabhum.  Vide  Blochmann*8  Geography-  and  History  of  Bengal, 
Journal,  Vol.  XLU,  (1873)  p.  224, 
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Portions  of  the  early  account  of  the  Bishnpor  raj  appeared  in  the  Hindu 
Patriot y  when  that  paper  was  under  the  ahle  editorship  of  the  late  Ilaris 
Chandra  Mukerjee,  and  those  numbers  of  the  Patriot  furnish  the  substance 
of  the  account  given  of  the  rdj  by  subsequent  writers.* 

The  early  history  of  Bengal  is  clear  in  regard  to  the  one  fact  that  the 
Bishnpur  raj  dates  from  very  ancient  times,  and  that  it  had  its  existence 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Muhanimadans  in  Bengal.  The  Rajas 
of  Bishnpar  were  never  subject  to  Muhammadan  rulers.  At  intervals 
the  Muhammadans  invaded  Bishnpur,  and  plundered  and  ravaged  the 
eountry.  Sometimes  they  experienced  defeats,  and  fled,  leaving  behind 
them  all  their  baggage  and  treasure  in  the  hand  of  the  victors.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  properly  be  called  subjection,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable 
that  the  Bishnpur  rij  was  within  the  fiscal  jurisdiction  of  Bangbara  Khdn. 

On  the  death  of  Khdnaz&I  Khan,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  hi:) 
«on  Qardai  Khan.  After  the  death  of  Gardai  Kh^n,  we  hear  of  one  Ghazi 
Khan  passing  his  days  at  the  place  as  a  Zamindar  and  Aimad4r.  In  his 
time  the  importance  of  the  Bard  wan  Raj -family  was  well  established,  and  he 
was  a  dependent  Zamindar  of  the  Raj  4  of  Bard  wan,  who  gave  him  the  title 
of  Chaadhuri.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Ghazi  Khan  that  the  English  got 
posaessioa  of  BengaL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  English  rule,  much  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Kh&a  family  which  they  had  held  from  the  days  of  the  Nawab  to 
those  of  the  Chaudhuri,  was  transferred  to  other  hands.  The  son  of 
Ghazi  Khia  was  'Abdur-Rahman  Kh&n,  on  whose  death  'All  Naqi 
Khin  became  the  heir  of  the  family  property;  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Musalm^n  Raja  of  Ndgor  in  Birbhum.  'All  Naqi  Khdn  departed  this  life 
at  Uie  age  of  sixty.  While  'Ali  Naqi  was  still  living,  the  land  survey  and 
settlement  of  Bengal  began.  At  the  death  of  'Ali  Naqi  Khan,  his  son 
Tafazzul  Husain  Khan  was  a  minor  of  only  four  years  of  age,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  his  son  Tasadduq  Husain  Khdiji  became  the  heir.  He 
is  still  living,  enjoying  his  ancestral  heritage.  He  has  a  little  son,  but 
no  daughter.  It  is  remarkable  and  worth  noting  that  from  Bangbara 
Khan  to  Tasadduq  Husain  Khdn,  no  one  had  a  brother  or  a  sister.  The 
family  has  hitherto  continued  and  been  represented  by  a  single  male  scion 
in  each  generation,  an  occurrence  as  rare  as  it  is  singular,  nay  almost 
unprecedented  in  a  genealogy  consisting  of  so  many  as  seven  or  eight 
generations.  Very  little  is  now  left  for  the  support  of  the  family.  They 
eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  few  acres  of  land  in  their  possession. 

*  Vitk  also  CqL  Qg0treIl*B  Eeport  on  Bishnpur ;  and  Grant's  Yth  Bsport 
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Three  Translations  from  the  Hamdseh. — By  C.  J.  LxiXL,  C.  S. 

I. 

Ta'abbata  Short  a  in  praise  of  Shems  son  of  M&lik. 

fc^ii    tt,l«^   c-JS  ^^  ^^Jl^  iJ         c!>J^  ^y^i  c^  **^*U^^  tit 
^S^U  ^ji^\      (X^  ^2;^   £Ui  ^t         ^^    ^^^     ^H^    cUs^    * 

Lo  now  !   I  take  my  way  with  the  boon  of  my  praise  in  hand 

to  the  son  of  the  uncle  of  Stoutness,  Shems  the  son  of  Malik  : 
I  will  gladden  therewith  his  heart  in  the  ring  where  his  kinsmen  sit, 

as  he  gladdened  mine  with  gift  of  goodly  ardA?-feeders. 
Little  he  heeds  the  pain  of  labour  that  lights  on  him — 

many  his  heart- stirrings,  divers  his  ends  and  ways  ; 
He  journeys  day-long  in  a  waste,  and  at  night-fall  he  enters  another 

unholpen :  he  rides  bare-backed  the  steed  of  perilous  deeds. 
5  He  outstrips  the  sweep  of  the  wind  as  it  drives  in  its  course  along 

in  a  whirlwind,  following  swift  on  the  heels  of  him  who  flees. 
When  the  needle  of  sleep  sews  up  his  eyen,  there  wanteth  not 

a  warder  to  watch,  the  heart  of  a  wary  man  and  bold. 
He  makes  his  eyen  the  scouts  of  his  heart,  to  bid  him  where 

to  draw  forth  from  its  sheath  the  glittering  sharp  sword-blade ; 
When-  he  shakes  it  in  the  breast-bone  of  a  f  oeman,  there  flash  abroad 

the  hindmost  teeth  in  the  open  mouths  of  the  laughing  Dooms. 
He  deems  the  Wild  the  sweetest  of  friends,  and  travels  on 

where  there  journeys  above  him  the  Mother  of  all  the  clustered  stars. 

Notes. 

Tho  measure  of  this  poem  is  the  second  form  of  the  Tawilf  and  runs  thus : 
I    w \w I    ^  — w—ll   w I  w I    w I 
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V.  1.  "Son  of  the  uncle  of  Stoutness,"  a  poriphrasid  for  "a  stout  and  valiant 
man"  ;  the  words  fiither,  son,  and  brother  arc  fi^quently  joined  to  qualities  to  denote 
the  possessor  of  them :  thus  Tarafeh  (Mo'all.  86)  calls  his  sword  akhu  thiqaiin  **  brother 
of  £aithAilne68." 

▼.  2.  "I  will  gladden  his  heart,"  literally  "I  will  shake  his  side,"  t.  e.  with 
mirth  and  joy.  "  -^rd^feeders" — she-camels  fed  on  the  ardk,  a  shrub  (Salvadora  PeV' 
ncaj  widely  distributed  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  East ;  in  Western  India  it  is  known 
as  ?nL 

V.  4.  '^  He  rides  bare-backed  the  steed  of  perilous  deeds"  is  explained  as  meaning 
that  he  encounters  dangers  with  nought  to  protect  him  from  them. 

T.  8.  "There  flash  abroad:"  the  word  tehellela  is  used  specially  of  the  lightning. 
"Dooms,"  eUmen&yA,  plural  of  ineniyyeh,  the  Fates  of  men;  it  is  probable  that  the 
pftgan  Arabs  conceiyed  of  those  as  women,  like  the  Fates  and  Noms  of  Roman  and  Norse 
mythology.     'Amr  son  of  Kulthiim  says  (Mo'all.  8). 

And  as  for  us — the  Fates  will  surely  reach  us : 
doomed  are  they  to  us  and  we  to  them. 

V.  9.  "  The  Mother  of  all  the  clustered  stars"  is  variously  explained ;  some  say 
that  it  means  the  Sun  (feniinine  in  Arabic  as  in  Gorman),  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies :  others  that  it  is  the  Milky  Way ;  to  me  it  seems  most  probable  that  it 
means  the  Heaven,  and  that  the  solitude  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  half- verse  is  fur- 
ther described  in  the  second  by  saving  that  the  wanderer's  only  companion  on  his  way 
is  the  turning  Heaven. 

II. 

*AmT  son  of  Ma'di-kerib. 

'*'  ^'  I  •  •• 


tiX^    *!>itjb   ^j^-AaA  li^Ui        Oof  J       I — J 
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Comeliness  stands  not  iji  brave  attire, 

though  thou  wrap  thyself  in  a  robe  of  burd : 

Comeliness  lies  in  a  noble  stock 

and  valiant  deeds  that  bring  renown. 

I  gathered  to  meet  the  chances  of  Time 

a  hauberk  flowing,  a  swift  strong  steed 
Stout  and  hardy,  a  grooved  blade  that  cleaves 

helmets  and  bodies  of  men  in  twain  : 
5  And  well  I  knew  that  on  that  day 

I  should  have  to  fight  both  Ksk^h  and  Nahd^ 
Men  who,  when  they  are  arrayed  in  steel, 

glitter  like  leopards  in  leather  and  mail. 
Each  man  runs  to  the  battle- stead 

with  what  he  has  gathered  ready  therefor. 

When  I  beheld  our  women  flee 

furrowing  the  hard  earth  as  they  ran, 
And  Lemiseh's  \mveiled  face  shone  as  though 

it  were  heaven's  full  moon  when  it  rises  on  high, 
10  And  all  her  loveliness,  hidden  before, 

stood  bare  to  see,  and  the-  case  grew  grave, 
I  stood  forth  to  fight  their  chief :  and  needs 

must  I  fight  him — no  escape  therefrom. 
They  vowed  that  my  blood  should  spill :  and  I 

vowed,  if  I  met  then,  to  do  my  beat. 

How  many  a  brother  lief  and  dear 

have  my  two  hands  laid  to  rest  in  the  grave ! 
I  wailed  not,  nor  raised  lament  or  cry, 

for  my  weeping  would  profit  naught  at  all : 
15  I  wrapped  him  round  in  his   winding.sheet — 

hard  was  I  bom  on  my  birth  day  ! 
I  stand  in  the  stead  of  those  dead  men : 

the  f  oemen  count  me  a  host  alone. 
Gone  are  the  men  I  loved,  and  I 

lonely  abide  like  8W<nd  in  sheath. 
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Notes. 

Tbifl  poem  in  in  the  Kdmil  (dimeter  bypercatalectic)  and  is  acanned  thus : 
w—   I w—  U w—   I w—   I   — 

W^  WW  WW  WW 

T.  1.    **  htrd"  a  striped  woollen  stuff  of  el- Yemen,  counted  of  g^reat  price. 

▼.  2.  "a  noble  stock":  irui^d^fm/ plural  of  ma^dttiy  literally  ^  mines":  hence,  the 
origin  of  a  faxnily  or  race. 

T.  3.  **  a  hauberk  flowing" :  tdbighah,  dir'  being  understood :  a  coat  of  mail  that 
reaches  to  the  ankles. 

▼.4.  ''a  grooYed  blade" :  tSu  thuiub,  Shufub  or  sKufai  are  the  grooves  on  a  sword 
made  for  the  blood  to  flow  off  after  a  stroke.  **  Bodies  of  men"  abddn  :  this  may  mean 
also  "  short  coats  of  mail"  ;  but  here  it  seems  best  to  take  it  in  the  more  usual  sense. 
The  sword  of  'Amx  son  of  Ha'dl-kerib,  called  ef-l^tnfdtn  or  ef-Sam^tneh  (''the  short 
and  stout,  compact  and  heaTj"),  which  he  inhented  from  the  ^imyerite  Kings,  was  one 
of  the  most  £eanous  blades  of  Arab  legend. 

After  this  Terse  comes  another  in  some  editions 


|Ju«     JtyH^     *i<-H  til      ^J     iJiAX4ij 

And  a  straight  spear-shaft  that  quivers  when 
I  poise  it,  aiming  it  straight  and  true. 

V.  8.  *'  Furrowing  the  hard  earth  as  they  ran"  yffhapta  hil'ma^zAH  theddd.  The 
verb  f aha  fa  is  explained  as  meaning  '*  making  holes  in  the  earth  like  a/Ahif"  plural 
of  ufhuf  which  is  the  nest  of  the  Qa^^  But  this  sense  seems  inappropriate,  as  the  swifter 
the  flight  the  less  impression  would  the  runner's  feet  make  on  the  ground ;  another  read- 
ing is  yemhupiaf  from  mahafa,  which  means  to  run  swiftly :  also  to  glance,  gleam,  of  light- 
ning. 

▼.11.  "Their  chief:  kebsh,  literally,  "ram."  This  word  is  frequently  used  to 
denote  the  leader  of  a  troop,  as  the  ram  loads  the  flock  :  e.  gr.  m  the  Mo^all.  of  El-li&rith 
son  of  j^^illizeh,  ▼.  60. 

Bound  Qeys,  his  men  clad  in  mail  with  a  chief 
of  el- Yemen,  as  though  he  wore  a  hard  white  rock. 

fQarotjiy  means  '  of  eU Yemen',  because  that  is  the  land  of  the  Qarat^  or  leaves  of 
the  selem  IMimosa  Jlava,  Forsk.J  wherewith  hides  are  tanned.) 

▼.  14.  "  Profit  nought  at  all"  :  Id  yeruddu  zendd;  ;:^;i^  means  a  firc-stick,  and  the 
literal  meaning  of  this  proverbial  expression  is  "  will  not  bring  as  return  so  much  as 
a  fire-stick." 

▼.  16.  This  'Amr  waa  counted,  in  the  battles  of  el-Islftm,  as  equal  to  a  thousand 
men.  "The  Khalifeh  'Omar"  (we  read  in  the  Agh&ni,  XIV.  p.  28)  "sent  to  Sa'd 
son  of  Abd  WaqqA?,  his  general  in  el-'Ir&q,  'Amr  son  of  Ma'di-kerib  and  fuloyl^ah 
eon  of  Khnweylid  el-Asadi,  and  wrote  to  him  *  Lo !  I  have  sent  to  aid  thee  two  thou- 
sand men.' " 

▼.  17.  "Lonely  abide  as  sword  in  sheath"  :  haqitu  mithla't'Se^fi  ferdA,  The  lone- 
liness is  explained  in  two  ways :  first,  because  the  sword  has  no  companion  in  its  sheath  ; 
and  second,  taking  et-Seyfy  "  the  sword,"  as  meaning  the  incomparable  blade  ef'l^mfdm 
which  had  no  fellow  or  like. 
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III. 

Ta'abbata  SherrA  went  forth  to  woo  a  woman  of  'Abs,  of  the  house  of  QArih,  who 
first  inclined  to  him  and  promised  to  many  him  ;  but  when  he  again  visited  her,  he 
found  her  averse  from  him.  "  What  hath  changed  thee  h"  said  he :  she  answered — 
"  Verily  the  honour  of  being  thy  wife  is  great ;  but  my  people  said  to  me :  *  What 
wilt  thou  do  with  a  man  who  will  surely  be  slain  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  thou  be  left 
husbandless  ?'"    And  he  turned  away  from  her,  and  said — 

UJf^3*AL'|j  o>«^Jtj.iJi3ii  aIju   1ft    ^[jjr  jLL^f     J>Jii 

\m.^J^    t5^    p^l  J!>j  J^t  ^iCo    ^y^  »>4^y  5;^  (^ 

t*X^t  O^    *a»>^'  0^*»  (^^^  t5^t     ^^1   e^^  C^^  J  L5^'  J 

They  said  to  her — *  Wed  him  not  1  for  his  life  is  nought  at  all : 

the  first  spear-point  that  he  lights  on  perchance  shill  stretch  him 

[dead.' 
And  she  gave  no  whit  of  heed  to  wisdom,  but  feared  to  be 

the  widow  of  one  whom  Night  enwraps,  full  of  hardihead  j 
Little  he  slumbers  or  sleeps,  and  the  heart  of  his  intent 

is  to  gain  the  blood  of  vengeance,  or  face  a  foeman  grim. 
There  comes  down  to  fight  with  him  whom  his  tribe  count  their  bravest 

[man, 

but  not  to  gain  fame  of  valour  does  he  smite  heads  in  twain. 
5  Little  he  stores  of  food  beyond  what  shall  stay  his  need  : 

his  ribs  stand  forth  with  hunger,  and  his  bowels  cleave  to  his  back. 
He  has  lain  in  the  wild  beasts'  lairs  \mtil  they  know   him  well, 

and  never  through  fear  of  him  have  they  fled  from  their  grazing 

[grounds^ 
lie  seeks  not  to  take  the  hare  or  the  deer  by  guile  or  spring : 

long  has  he  fought  with  men,  grey  is  he  and  old  therein. 
And  he  who  deals  ever  with  warfare,  it  cannot  but  be  tliat  he 

shall  meet  one  day  therein  a  fall  from  the  hand  of  Death. 
They  see  a  man  whose  heart  cares  ncjt  to  hunt  the  doer, 

and  if  they  could  grasp  man's  hand,  thoy  would  verily  grasp  hir>  hand. 
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10  But  he — ^the  lords  of  fat  camels  grow  lean  through  fear  of  him, 
as  thej  follow  his  track  alone  or  girt  with  a  company. 
And  as  for  me,  well  I  know  that,  though  I  live  long,  at  last 
I  duill  meet  the  spear  of  Death  flashing  hare  before  mine  eyes. 

Notes. 

The  metre  of  this  poem  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  piece. 

V.  8.  "  Little  he  slimihers  or  sleeps"  :  qatUu  gJUrdri'-n^aumi,  OhirAr  is  the  be* 
gimiing  of  deep,  drowsiness ;  the  force  of  qalil  being  to  deny  altogether,  the  phrase 
means  that  he  sleeps  not  at  all,  nor  does  he  oyer  saffer  drowsiness  to  creep  over  him. 
*«A  foeman  gxim" :  kemiyyan  mutaja^d;  k$my  is  one  fiilly  armed:  mutaffa^  means 
stained  or  blackened  with  the  rest  of  armonr  which  is  constantly  worn.  So  er-Babi' 
son  of  Ziy&d  says — 

And  stirrers  of  the  flame  of  battle — ^upon  them  the  mst  of  steel, 
eyen  as  thongh  their  fsu^es  had  been  besmeared  with  pitch. 

V.  4.  "  There  comes  down  to  fight  with  him"  :  the  person  spoken  of  may  be  either 
Ta'abbata  SheirA  himself  (which  seems  best)  or  the  warrior  mentioned  in  the  last 
words  of  the  Terse  before. 

y.  9.  "  They  see"  t.  «.  the  wild  beasts :  yerse  8  is  a  parenthesis,  arising  out  of 
the  second  hemistich  of  yerse  7«  To  grasp  the  hand  is  a  sign  of  ficiendship  and  good 
win  in  Arahia  as  in  Europe. 

y.  10.  **  Fat  cameU":  makhAd,  properly  *'  pregnant  camels,"  which  were  held  to 
be  the  most  delicate  of  flesh  (see  Tftrafeh,  Mo'all.  93). 


276te$  an,  and  Translation  of,  three  Copper-plate  Inseriptiona  from 
Samhalpur. — B^  PBATlPACHAin)BA  Ghosha,  B.  A. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  Noyember  1872,  under 
the  head  of  presentations  receiyed,  the  receipt  was  announced  of  a  Copper- 
plate Grant  consisting  of  three  leayes,  found  in  the  Samhalpur  District. 
The  plates  were  presented  to  the  Society  hy  Capt.  M.  M.  Bowie,  then 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  that  district.  The  plates  were  found  buried  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  in  the  Tributary  State  of 
PatnA  attached  to  the  Samhalpur  District.  The  inscription  records  the 
grant  of  a  village  named  Vakavedda  on  a  small  rent  to  four  Br&hmans  of 
four  different  goirae.  The  grant  was  made  on  the  8th  lunar  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  the  month  of  Asha^ha  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jana- 
mejaya. 

The  plates  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  inscription  runs  over 
three  oblong  tablets  connected  together  by  a  solid  copper  ring.  The  first 
covering  plate  is  inscribed  on  one  side  only,  and  the  last  has  but  two  lines 
of  inscription  on  the  second  side.     The  ring  is  surmounted  by  a  round 
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seal  with  a  thick  border.  The  legend  on  it  is  unclear.  It  has  been 
much  affected  by  age,  and  the  faint  but  rough  relief  impressions  lead 
me  to  surmise  that  it  had  at  one  time  a  figure  of  Sdmachandra  seated  on  a 
lotus,  and  surrounded  by  lotus  leaves  and  flowers.  At  the  foot  of  the  lotus 
throne  there  appears  to  be  a  kneeling  figure,  evidently  of  Sanumdna^  for 
it  has  a  tail. 

The  character  of  the  inscription  is  of  the  12th  century ;  the  C  of  the 
inscription^  however,  is  of  as  ancient  a  form  as  is  met  with  in  the  Kutila 
type.  The  vowel  signs  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Bengali 
alphabet.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  to  observe  that  the  ancient  forms  of 
^,  H,  YT  and  7  occur  in  this  inscription.  The  W,  IT  and  n  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Bengali  tjrpe.  The  language  is  Sanskrit,  and  the  metre  of  the  slokas 
which  close  up  the  inscription  is  in  the  long  distich.  The  grammar  on  the 
whole  is  correct,  but  errors  and  omissions  committed  by  the  engraver  are 
numerous. 

The  inscription  opens  with  the  simple  auspicious  "  SvasH^*  in  the 
style  of  a  proclamation  from  Mahdbhava  Ghipta,  evidently  a  son  or 
scion  of  the  family  of  Qiva  Ghspfa^  -the  monarch  o{  the  three  Ealingas. 
The  place  is  then  described,  and  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  set  forth  ; 
the  annual  rent  being  fixed  at  8  palas  of  silver.  A  pala  according  to  Amara 
Sinha  is  *'  Kiarsha  chatu9htaya^\  i,  e.  weighing  82  toldf.  As  usual,  in 
granting  the  village  its  mines  are  also  given  away. 

The  second  tablet  describes  the  recipients  who  are  all  evidently  Bhat- 
tas  (heralds  ?)  by  profession.  The  first  is  of  the  Kauehehha  gotra^  which  is 
not  known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  pravaraB^  that  is  the  rishis^ 
allied  to  the  family  are  Angiraaa  and  Varshayauvandgva^  and  those  of  next  to 
kith  and  kin  are  Yuvana^va,  JPamvarifha  and  Angira,  professing  the  Kau- 
thama  section  of  the  Sdmaveda.  These  are  all  evidently  pagchatya  Vaidiha 
Brdhmans,  that  is  to  say,  the  Unas  of  the  Western  clan.  The  first  donee's 
name  is  Ddmdka,  the  son  of  Aiprali,  He  came  from  a  place  called  LerQ- 
gringa  in  the  valley  of  the  JPampa,  The  second  is  of  the  Chufuma  gotra. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  all  belong  to  the  Kdnva  section  of  the  Yajur 
veda,  the  second  comes  from  Upagringa,  the  upper  peak  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  Leragringa  of  the  first  donee.  The  third  is  named  Fa«tf- 
deva,  the  son  of  HrishtkeBha,  of  the  KaaMtreya  gotra.  The  fourth, 
though  coming  from  the  same  valley  as  the  first,  is  of  the  Agatti  gotra 
and  named  Kondadeva,  the  son  of  Bdma^armd, 

After  the  description  of  the  donees,  the  usual  imprecations  are  fulmi- 
nated against  the  resumption  by  the  future  princes  of  the  lands  and  the 
usual  quotations  from  the  Dharma  QoBtraa  are  added  in  which  the  donors 
of  lands  are  praised,  and  their  resumers  are  condemned  as  heinous  sinners. 

The  engraver,  an  employee  of  the  son  of  Mailddhara  Datta,  the  min- 
ister of  the  States,  is  a  Kdyiutha  of  the  Qhoska  family. 
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The  inscription  closes  with  an  enloginm  on  Janamejaya^  whose  name 
has  been  nsed  in  the  plate.  What  this  Janamejaya  had  to  do  with  the 
g^rant  is  not  at  all  evident  from  the  inscription.  The  donor  entitles  him- 
self  as  the  king  of  the  three  Kalingas^  a  title  not  unconmion  with  the  Uria 
kin^s  of  the  10th  and  12th  centuries  to  adopt  {vide  J.  A.  S.  R,  p.  21, 
1869). 

Until  we  can  identify  the  Jeuiamejaya  of  this  inscription,  it  is  needless 
to  make  an  attempt  at  fixing  the  date  of  this  grant.  There  is,  however,  one 
important  point  deserving  of  notice  ;  in  this  plate  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  Ohoiha  family  of  the  Kdyasthas,  a  family  which  traces  its  descent 
from  the  days  of  the  earliest  of  the  Vedas,  In  the  Sigveda,  the  twain 
A^nas  are  said  to  have  given  a  husband  to  the  nnmarried  daughter  of 
Ghasha :  Ohoehdyai  chit  pitrishade  durone  patim  jwryantyai  Agvindta^ 
dattom.  B.  Y.,  i.  117,  7.  S&yanfeh&rya^  however,  says  Ghosh&  was 
daughter  to  Kakshivat. 

Syansliteration  of  the  Ccpper-.plates. 

Plate  I. 

^rf^K^irN  u^T^rmniTf^ir:  ^wi^  ^imm  *»**<*  f^nsn  ftrPwrr- 

Flaie  XL 


[5ifirowi 
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^iX\\^fkV^T^^  wmPi^iMW*!^  M^*i^iiftfM8  mwnrowwi— 


«§^5^  X^  TTHfw  Wilf^fM:  I  'TO 'W  T^  ^^K^  ITW  H^ Tit II  «<l^<,^^ 

Ik  ^^    ^ 

Plate  m. 

*iiH  ^fir^j  ^fSt^n^c ^^  ^T  ^T^  TTi?^^  It  Tftf  vwR[ w^Pt^— 


Translation  of  the  Copper-plates. 

Plate  L  Amen  !  From  the  famous  fortress  of  victory  situated  at 
Murasttma  (?),  the  moet  venerable  great  ruler  of  rulers  and  Sovereign- 
lord  Qr{  Qiva  Oupta  Deva,  descended  from  whose  feet  the  devout 
worshipper  of  Mahe^ara,  most  veneiable,  great  ruler  of  rulers^  and  Sover« 
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eign-lord,  the  Glory  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  King  of  the  Three  Kalingas, 
Qri  Mahdbhava  Chupta  Deva,  Lord  spiritual  and  temporal,  thus  declares  : 
All  JdtSj  soldiers,  spies,  Dhitrikds  (?),  watches  or  guards,  favourites  of  the 
Government,  dependents  on  the  foot  of  Boyaltj,  and  others,  Hving  at  any 
time,  in  the  village  of  VaJeavedddj  in  the  confines  of  the  territories  in  the 
valley  of  the  Twngay  or  in  the  allied  countries  in  the  vicinity.  Be  it  known 
to  you,  that  this  village,  with  all  its  mineral  wealth,  free  of  all  restraints, 
with  the  right  of  collecting  all  supernumerary  taxes,  with  its  mango  and 
mahud  trees,  with  its  excavations  and  salt  lands,  hoimded  by  well-known 
boundaries  on  all  its  four  sides,  and  restricted  from  the  entrance  of  Jdt 
soldiersy  is  given  by  us,  for  the  settlement  of  the  best  Br^hmans,  sprung 
from  tlie  principab  of  the  different  families,  vig, : 

Plate  II.  One  of  the  Kaehehha  family,  of  the  order  of  Angirasa 
ffunana^a^  and  sub-order  Yavana^va-Amvarislia-Angiray  student  of  the 
Kauthhama  section  of  the  8dmaveda,  inhabiting  the  Lefagringd  (Lera- 
chera  ?)  alluvion  of  the  Pampd  Lake,  son  of  the  venerable  Aiprali^  and 
named  Damaka.  The  second  of  the  Gautama  family,  of  the  order  of 
AngiraWy  sub-order  Vdrhaspatga,  student  of  the  Kanva  section  of  the 
Yaj^lr  vetjb,  emigrant  from  Upagrifigay  inhabitant  of  Kandakshetra, \nd  son 
of  the  venerable  Naropaganda.  The  third  pf  the  Kashatroya  family,  of 
the  order  of  Archand^vay  sub-order  Qvahogvana^  student  of  the  Kdnva  sec- 
tion of  the  Yajur  veda,  emigrant  from  Koahhaladda,  inhabitant  of  Lepa- 
tnngdy  offspring  of  the  Bhattas,  son  of  the  venerable  Bishikesha,  (Hrehi- 
kesha  rightly)  and  named  Vdsudeva^  And  the  fourth  of  the  Agasti  f amily, 
of  the  order  of  Idhmahdhava,  sub-order  Chgava,  student  of  the  Kdnva 
section  of  the  Yajur  veda,  emigrant  from  jyikalinga,  inhabiting  the  valley 
of  the  Pampdy  by  name  Kondadeva,  son  of  Bdmaparmd, 

To  these  excellent  Brdhmans,  I,  with  the  sprinkling  of  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  possession,  until  the  duration  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars, 
at  the  fixed  rent  of  ei^t  palas  of  silver  per  annum  ;  for  the  sake  of  adding 
to  the  merit  and  fame  of  my  parents,  as  of  myself,  execute  this  Deed  of 
gift  in  the  Copper-plate  edict.  Knowing  that  it  is  for  the  rightful  posses^ 
sion  (of  the  donees),  and  for  the  augmentation  of  the  merit  and  fame  of 
my  parents,  and  as  of  myself,  that  this  Deed  of  gift  is  executed  upon  this 
Copper-plate  edict.  Knowing  this  yourselves,  you  are  to  dwell  there 
happily,  taking  rightful  possession,  levying,  according  to  your  respec- 
tive shares,  revenues,  and  receiving  the  gold  and  other  minerals  of  the  soil. 

Let  future  proprietors  of  the  soil,  in  due  regard  to  our  piety  and 
renown,  and  for  our  saJces,  maintain  this  grant,  as  of  their  own,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  Dharma-Qastras  (jurisprudence)  that  8agara  and  many  other 
kings  have  made  gifts  of  lands,  but  the  merit  (of  the  grant)  accrues  to 
him  who  for  the  time  being  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
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Doubt  not  of  your  merit,  O  earthly  kings !  because  these  gifts  by 
others  have  been  made,  for  endless  merit  awaits  on  him  that  maintains,  rather 
than  on  him  who  confers,  the  same.  The  donor  of  land  rejoices  in  heaven  for 
a  period  of  sixty  thousand  years ;  but  their  resumers  and  their  advisers,  too, 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  hell  for  an  equal  space  of  years.  Gold  is  the  first 
o&pring  of  Fire;  Earth  is  the  favourite  of  Vishnu  and  cows  are  the 
progeny  of  the  Sun ;  therefore,  whoever  makes  donations  of  gold,  cows,  and 
lands,  these  three  kinds  of  donors  do  no  mqre  return  on  earth.  Their 
fathers  exult,  and  grandfathers  laud  (them),  when  their  land-giving  poa« 
terity  thus  bring  about  their  redemption.  Whoever  receives  a  gift  of 
land,  and  whoso  makes  a  gift  of  it,  both  of  them  for  their  pious  deeds  ever 
ascend  the  heaven.  The  resumer  of  land  is  never  absolved,  though  he 
should  consecrate  thousands  of  tanks,  perform  hundreds  of  Vdjapeya  sacri- 
fices, and  bestow  ten  millions  of  cows  in  charity.  Whoever  with  an  evil 
heart,  dispossesses  another  or  causes  one  to  do  such  an  act,  being  beset  by 
darkness,  he  becomes  fast  entangled  in  the  noose  of  Vckrui^y  and  degen- 
erates  into  prostrate  animals. 

Plate  UL  Whoso  resumes  land,  whether  of  his  own  giving,  or 
given  by  others,  becomes  a  worm  of  the  dirt,  and  rots  there  with  his 
forefathers.  The  sun,  Varuna,  Vishnu,  Brahmd^  the  moon^  fire,  and 
the  glorious  Qiva,  all  bless  the  giver  of  land.  This  common  bridge  of  the 
piety  of  kings  should  always  be  supported  by  you.  This  is  what  Bdma* 
Chandra  most  expects  of  all  future  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  Reflecting 
on  the  transitoriness  of  human  life  and  fortune,  which  is  like  a  drop  of 
water  on  the  leaves  of  a  lotus,  and  knowing  that  "  this  world  is  a  fleeting 
show",  let  none  obliterate  the  acts  of  others. 

This  Copper-plate  document  is  written,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
moonlit-fortnight  of  Ashd4hay  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  victorious  reign  of 
the  most  venerable,  great  ruler  of  rulers  and  sovereign-lord,  the  illustrious 
Janamejaya  Deva,  which  to  write  in  figure  is  Samvat  6  Ashddha,  Qudi,  by 
£oi  Ghosha,  son  of  Vatlabha  Ghosha  of  the  £dyastha  caste,  in  the 
service  of  the  son  of  Qri  Mallddhara  Datta,  the  Chief  Minister  of  Peace 
and  War. 

There  reigns  the  illustrious  king  of  the  Lunar  race  Janamejaya  by 
name,  who  in  purity  and  splendour  resembles  the  carbuncle  gem,  in  the 
family  of  the  gemming  lords  of  the  earth.  Whose  valour  and  bounty  are 
boundless  as  the  ocean,  and  whose  lawful  gifts  have  made  his  name  more 
glorious.  He  resembles  the  Lord  of  gods  in  saving  the  earth  when  in 
difficulties,  and  he  is  celebrated  as  a  mighty  vanquisher  of  the  hosts  of  hia 
enemies. 
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2foiice  of  a pre-hUtorie  Btmal  Place  with  Cruciform  Monoliths,  near  Mun- 
gapet  in  the  Nizdm^s  Dominions, — By  William  King,  Depy,  Supdtf 
Geol.  8ur.  of  India. 

(With  two  Plates.) 

AboTit  eight  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Mungapet  (Paluncha  Taluq),  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  GodiLvari,  and  on  the  road  to  Hanamconda,  I  passed 
over  the  strange  place  of  sepulture  descrihed  in  this  paper.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of,  and  overgrown  with,  forest  and  scruh  jungle,  and  is  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  route  of  European  travellers ;  hut  as  the  tomhs  have  heen. 
opened  and  there  are  signs  of  excavation,  apparently  of  other  hands  than 
those  of  despoilers,  it  is  possible  that  this  spot  has  been  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  some  previous  observer.  The  only  notice  I  can  find  having 
reference  to  like  places  in  the  neighbouring  country  is  that  of  Colonel 
C.  L.  B.  Glaafurd  (Report  of  the  "  Upper  Godavery  District,  18G8,")  who 
says :  **  But  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  forests,  and  on  the  sides  of 
lulls,  are  found  the  remains  of  a  race  before  whose  antiquity  even  the 
ancient  Hindu  dynasties  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  must  probably  give 
way.  I  allude  to  the  megalithic  monuments  of  Indo-Scythic  sepulture, 
consisting  of  cromlechs,  kistvaens  and  cairns,  which  have  been  found  in 
four  of  the  six  taluqs  of  this  district."  This  account  answers  generally 
for  the  locality  under  description,  except  for  the  presence  of  some  stone 
crosses,  which  in  my  experience  of  such  burial-places  in  Southern  India,  are 
quite  unique.     Other  ruder  and  perhaps  more  ancient  remains  (commonly 
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called  Kommbar  rings),  in  some  respects  similar  to  these,  are  frequent  over 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  but  here  in  addition  to  the  presence  of 
large  crosses,  the  tombs  are  all  built  of  worked  stones,  and  furnished  with 
cofiin-like  cavities  in  place  of  the  usual  urns  or  earthenware  chatties. 

The  place  itself  is  called,  bj  the  people  around,  Rdkshasgudium  or 
'  the  village  of  demons',  whom  they  describe  in  the  usual  way  as  having  been 
as  tall  as  trees,  unclothed,  long-haired,  and  of  a  time  beyond  the  ken  of 
man.  Situated  close  to  the  present  village  of  Kaperlaguru,  it  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  kists  or  huge  stone  boxes  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  (and, 
if  the  size  of  some  of  these  be  taken  into  consideration,  of  very  honoured 
dead  too).  The  numbers  of  inferior  people  who  must  have  been  employed 
to  quarry,  dress,  and  carry  the  stones,  were  not  buried  in  this  place ;  it  was 
the  necropolis  evidently  of  the  rulers,  hot  necessarily  the  heroes,  of  the 
country,  for  many  of  the  kists  contain  two  or  more  receptacles  of  different 
sizes  as  for  families. 

The  ground  occupied  is  about  half  a  square  mile  in  extent,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  be  exact  as  to  the  area  or  even  as  to  the  number  of  tombs  owing 
to  the  thick  forest  growth,  and  there  were  only  a  few  hours  at  my  dis- 
posal for  searching  the  place.  There  are,  however,  about  150  tombs  scatter- 
ed irregularly  along  the  crest  and  western  slope  of  a  low  sandstone  ridge, 
(lying  mainly  in  a  long  W.  N.  W. — E.  S.  E.  group)  which  is  rather 
thickly  crowded  with  kists  near  the  northern  end,  where  the  high  road 
crosses  the  ridge.  In  the  more  crowded  portion  of  this  ancient  cemetery 
are  four  large  cruciform  monoliths,  one  lying  flat  on  the  ground  at  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  place,  and  three  a  few  yards  south  of  the  road, 
one  of  which  is  perfect  and  standing  in  a  nearly  upright  position. 

The  crosses  do  not  seem  in  their  position  to  bear  any  very  particular 
relation  to  the  tombs  near  them,  and  are  too  large,  supposing  they  are  not 
in  their  original  sites,  to  have  been  moved  far  from  their  first  position* 
The  northern-most  cross  is  not  lying  near  any  kist,  but  the  upright 
one  and  another  (broken  and  dug  down  to  its  base)  are  placed  close  to  two 
pairs  of  large  tombs,  though  their  position  is  not  strikingly  associated 
with  either  of  these.*  The  fourth  monolith  is  lying  on  the  ground 
some  fifty  yards  further  south  near  a  tomb. 

The  appended  sketches  (Plates  XI  and  XII,  figs.  1,  2)  will  show  the 
style  of  these  singular  monoliths,  which  I  think  may  be  termed  crosses, 
though  they  differ  in  many  respects  from  all  ornaments  or  sculptures  of 
this  class,  while  they  are  I  consider  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
type  from  which  nearly  all  crosses  are  derived. 

The  two  crosses  in  the  middle  ground  are  facing  about  E. — ^W.,  but 
not  exactly  ;  that  is,  the  proper  face  may  be  to  the  sun  or  the  reverse,  for 

•  (Soc  Plate  XII,  Fig.  6.) 
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I  cannot  say  which  is  the  front  or  back,  as  each  cross  is  placed  differently 
with  regard  to  its  neighbouring  tombs.  Some  of  the  kists  face  the  rising 
son,  others  are  at  an  angle  with  this  position,  or  in  other  words,  the  entrances 
are  always  easterly  though  at  varying  degrees  to  the  south  or  north  of  this.* 
The  distinguishing  points  in  these  monuments  are  the  various  breadth 
and  length  of  the  limbs,  and  the  curved  junction  between  the  arms  and 
lower  limb.f  The  broken  cross  in  the  middle  ground  has  been  dug  down  to 
in  order  to  expose  the  foot ;  its  measurements  are  : — whole  height,  13  feet ; 
height  to  arm,  9'  4* ;  width  of  lower  limb,  3'  2!' ;  length  of  unbroken  arm 
from  centre,  3'  8*  ;  width  of  arm  at  end,  2'  5"  ;  width  of  upper  limb,  2'  1*  ; 
thickness  of  monolith,  1'  8"^.  The  neighbouring  cross  is  smaller,  but  it 
stands  5'  6^  over  the  ground,  and  from  the  proportions  of  the  others  its 
lower  limb  must  be  sunk  in  the  ground  for  about  6  feet. 

These  monoliths  are  neatly  dressed,  without  any  ornamentation  or 
inscription,  and  present  a  rather  less  weathered  appearance  than  the  kists, 
which  were  apparently  only  roughly  squared  and  then  hammered  or  chisel- 
led on  certain  surfaces,  though  the  style  of  tooling  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
Each  tomb  consists  of  four  upright  tooled  slabs  placed  rectangularly, 
covered  by  another  flat  slab  dressed  at  the  edges,  and  the  whole  is  generally 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  rudely-dressed  oblong  stones  meeting  together  at 
their  ends,  these  being  cut  to  give  clean  joints  to  the  circle.  The  box 
or  kist  is  built  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or,  as  it  generally  is,  rock, 
there  being  no  excavation  or  pit  as  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  the 
ruder  Korumbar  rings.  One  of  the  upright  slabs  is  pierced  for  a  small  door- 
way large  enough  to  admit  a  human  body,  and  the  sides  of  this  entrance 
are  cut  or  counter-sunt  so  as  to  allow  of  a  slab  or  other  closure  being  placed 
against  the  opening,  though  I  did  not  see  any  loose  slabs  lying  about  which 
might  have  been  used  in  this  way.  The  covering  slab  overhangs  the  kist 
for  more  than  a  foot  in  width.     (^See  Plate  XII,  figs.  3,  4,  and  6.) 

Most  of  the  tombs  are  more  or  less  broken  and  tumbled  about,  while 
their  interiors  have  in  many  cases  been  torn  up  ;  but  a  few  still  show  what 
the  inner  arrangements  were  like.  There  was  or  is  a  floor  or  basement  slab, 
very  often  the  size  of  the  interior,  in  which  were  cut  out  or  carved  one  or 
more  long  and  shallow  cavities  with  rimmed  edges  suitable  for  the  reception 
of  a  corpse.  The  lai^est  tomb  contains  two  of  these  receptacles  with  room 
for  a  third  ;  in  another  are  three,  one  (ordinary  size)  on  either  side  with  a 
gmaUer  hollow,  possibly  for  a  child,  between  ;  while  there  is  only  one  small 
cavity  nearly  three  feet  long  on  one  side  of  the  floor  of  a  further  tomb. 

*  Poasibly  the  fi&ct  of  the  entrance  being  to  the  north  or  south-east  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  time  of  death  of  the  first  tenant,  according  to  the  seasonal  position  of 
the  Bim. 

t  See  Plate  XII,  Figs.  1  and  2. 
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These  coffin-like  hollows  are  narrow  at  the  opening,  but  widen  out  towards 
the  bottom.  They  are  not  of  much  size,  the  largest  being  6'  ff'  long,  1'  6* 
wide  at  mouth,  and  11  inches  deep ;  and  this  smallness  probably  indicates 
that  the  bodies  were  embalmed,  more  particularly  as  the  cavities  would 
seem  to  have  been  cut  out  as  they  were  required,  the  floor  slab  having  been 
placed  when  the  tomb  was  built.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the  view  of 
embalming  is,  that  the  cavities  are  perfectly  clean,  not  stained  as  they 
might  have  been  in  case  of  rapid  decomposition  of  the  corpse. 

The  kists  are  generally  about  6  feet  long  by  5  feet  broad  and,  with  the 
overhanging  roof,  about  4  feet  high  ;  but  some  are  much  larger.  The  prin- 
cipal tomb  is  9'  6"  long,  and  9'  wide,  the  covering  slab  being  14'  8"  by  11' 
6",  with  a  thickness  at  the  edge  of  V  4*  ;  the  whole  height  from  the  ground 
being  5  feet.  The  circle  enclosing  this  tomb  is  87  feet  in  diameter,  the 
stones  forming  it  being  some  of  them  8  feet  long. 

Generally,  each  circle  of  stones  encloses  one  tomb  ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  two  kists  within  a  single  circle,  and  again,  four  of  these 
arranged  in  a  row  inside  of  a  long  elliptical  ring. 

The  covering  slab  and  the  sides  of  the  kist  are  each  ef  a  single  piece 
of  sandstone,  but  many  of  these  are  now  cracked,  and  in  one  instance  I 
could  not  tell  whether  the  upright  slab  were  fractured  or  that  one  part  of 
it  had  been  cut  to  flt  the  other  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  facing  of  the  great 
stone  walls  of  some  of  the  Telingdna  fortresses.  The  small  door- way  is 
most  frequently  cut  out  in  the  upper  half  of  one  of  the  wall  slabs,  generally 
at  one  side  or  the  other,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  is  in  the  middle.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  covering  stone  for  the  body  cavities, 
indeed  the  raised  rim  of  these  would  have  required  a  covering  with  perhaps 
more  carving  than  the  builders  could  elaborate. 

The  stone  used  is  in  all  cases  a  very  coarse  grey  sandstone,  the  rock  of 
the  place  itself,  but  I  could  not  see  any  trace  of  quarries  though  such  may 
have  been  overlooked  in  my  difficult  search  through  such  jungle.  This  use 
of  the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood  is  another  point  of  difference  between 
these  relics  and  the  ordinary  Korumbar  rings  of  S.  India,  the  latter  being 
usually  constructed  of  stones  other  than  the  rock  of  the  immediate  locality. 

Further  examination  of  the  slopes  of  the  low  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eakshasgudium  brought  to  light  other  sites  of  similar  assemblages  of 
tombs,  but  these  are  all  very  poor  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  kists, 
while  there  are  no  cruciform  stones. 

The  history  of  this  place  of  sepulture  is  of  course  lost  in  obscurity, 
but  some  attempt  may  be  made  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  archaeological 
record.  Col.  Glasfurd,  as  shown  in  the  extract  from  his  report  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper,  attributes  the  remains  observed  by  him  in  the  Godi- 
Tan  valley  to  a  possible  Indo-Scythic  period,  though  I  think  he  uses  this 
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term  in  a  sense  to  which  it  cannot  be  applied,  for  though  there  is  sufficient 
STidence  of  a  Hindu  occupation  of  the  country,  there  is  little  or  none  as 
to  a  previous  Scythian  one,  the  prior  occupation  having  by  all  accounts  had 
its  derivation  from  the  north-eastward  instead  of  from  the  north-west 
The  mistaken  use  of  the  term  Scythic  may,  however,  be  due  to  its  being  a 
general  term  for  the  pre- Aryan  occupation  of  Europe,  and  thus  adopted  for 
the  like  period  in  India.  Col.  Glasfurd's  Indo-Scythic  time  would  then 
be  the  period  to  which  I  also  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  Rdkshasgudium 
remains,  namely,  to  later  pre- Aryan  times.  Or,  a  narrower  limit  might  be 
given  in  a  Hindu-Kolarian  period  ;  for  these  tombs — supposing  as  I  do, 
that  they  were  erected  by  a  people  of  the  Kolarian  family — are  of  a  higher 
order  of  building  than  was  usual  with  them,  evidencing  a  later  stage  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  people  who  erected  tombs  of  this  kind,  and  this  burial-place 
may  have  been  in  use  long  after  the  Aryan  occupation. 

The  absence  of  any  inscriptions  or  incised  ornamentation  whatever 
would  seem  to  place  the  B^kshasgudium  kists  and  monoliths  in  an  earlier 
age  than  that  of  such  inscribed  buildings  or  stones  as  are  now  extant  in 
the  adjacent  country,  which  are  either  of  Buddhist  or  Telingdna  worknutn- 
ship.  I  do  not  remember  noticing  any  inscriptions  on  the  Buddhist  caves 
of  the  Godivari  or  Eastna  valleys,  but  such  are  frequent  in  the  Telin- 
g^na  ruins  of  Warangal  and  in  the  chain  of  large  reservoirs  extending 
northwards  from  Pakkhal  tank,  which  last,  according  to  the  inscription  on 
the  bund,  dates  back  some  1700  years. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  for  a  period  whose  people  were 
less  civiHzed  than  the  Telinganas  and  who  probably  did  not  possess  a  writ- 
ten character,  in  fact,  for  a  pre- Aryan  race,  and  the  remnants  of  this  I 
think  exist  still  in  the  few  and  scattered  tribes  of  the  Godavari  valley 
coming  under  the  general  name  of  Kois,  who  do  not,  however,  acknowledge 
any  acquaintance  with  the  remains  under  consideration. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  these  Kois  are  related  to  the  Kols  of 
Bustar  and  the  country  north-eastward  by  Katak,  and  that  they  are  thus 
of  the  Kolarian  family.  This  country,  in  the  Godivari  valley,  is  scattered 
over  with  cromlechs  and  kists  somewhat  of  the  same  general  type  as  those 
of  Rdkshasgudium  though  of  much  ruder  form.  But,  as  this  family  of 
people  is  tracked  northward,  the  architectural  character  of  these  becomes 
improved,  their  occurrence  more  frequent,  and  the  popular  theories  concern- 
ing them  more  intelligent,  until  in  Chutia  Ndgpur,  the  Larka  Kois  or  Hos, 
as  described  by  Colonel  Dalton,  are  found  still  making  use  of  and  erecting 
sepulchral  and  monumental  collections  of  stones^  always  of  ruder  form, 
however,  than  the  relics  in  question. 

Without,  however,  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiarities  of  style, 
tooling,  and  mode  of  burial  evidenced  in  the  Bakshasgudium  tombs,  there 
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is .  a  very  general  resemblance  between  tbem  and  the  other  sepulchral  ruins 
scattered  over  the  country  above  indicated  and  even  as  far  south  as  the 
Kavari  river,  which  ruins  are  doubtless  the  relics  of  pre -Aryan  races,  an 
early  branch  of  whom,  is  possibly  now  represented  in  the  small  degraded 
tribe  of  Yanadis*  of  Striharicotta,  and  a  later  branch  by  the  more  civilized 
though  still  low  Kois  and  Kols  of  the  north. 

Here  at  Rakshasgudium,  however,  we  have  the  most  improved  form 
of  the  type  burial-place,  the  placing  of  the  corpse  in  a  horizontal  receptacle, 
and  the  unique  cruciform  monuments,  all  of  which  are  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion, possibly  of  the  highest  form  at  which  the  Kolarian  people  had  arrived 
when  their  country  was  inundated  by  the  great  Aryan  wave. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  very  remarkable  that  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  I  would  have  it  that  the  evidences  of  the  highest  phase  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  pre- Aryan  exists,  we  have  now  only  a  very  degraded  remnant  of 
the  race  with  no  knowledge  of  the  ruins  in  question.  May  I  suggest 
on  this,  that  the  Kois  of  the  present  day  possibly  had  no  direct  ancestors 
living  here  at  the  time  of  the  Aryan  invasion,  or  are  they  the  returned  residue 
of  so  much  of  the  race  as  was  driven  outwards  by  the  invaders,  or  perhaps 
the  after  outspreading  of  those  branches  of  the  race  who  were  never 
touched  in  the  fastnesses  of  Sambalpur  and  Chutia  Ndgpur  by  tbe  wave  of 
conquest,  while  the  more  refined  tribes  then  existing  became  gradually 
absorbed  into,  or  amalgamated  with  the  new  race. 

A  great  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  age  of  these  remains,  presents 
itself  in  the  cruciform  character  of  the  monoliths  ;  for  I  believe  these  are 
unique  in  the  pre-historic  sepulchral  remains  of  India,  and  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  a  like  though  rougher  form  of  the  same 
type  should  occur  among  the  ruder  examples  of  similar  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, while  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  face  the  apparently 
much  easier  solution  of  the  problem  that  the  monoliths  and  even  the  ceme- 
tery itself  may  be  of  very  early  Christian  origin.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  a  more  refined  section  of  the  pre- Aryan  people  should  have 
had  one  burial-place  with  special  monuments  for  their  greatest  families, 
than  that  a  single  early  Christian  cemetery  should  have  been  planted  far 
inland,  in  the  centre  of  heathendom  without  a  trace  of  the  cross  being 
left  in  the  countries  outside. 

As  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  it  is  very  possible  some 
previous  observer  may  have  seen  this  place  and  recorded  his  observations  ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  learn  of  such,  while  my  means  of  reference  to  any  pre- 
vious literature   on  the   subject  is  very  small.     At  the  same  time,  I  must 

• 

•  The  Yanadis  frequent  the  country  around  Pulicat  Lake  (Madras) :  and  I  saw, 
in  1863-64,  two  of  these  people  producing  fire  by  the  manipulation  of  pieces  of  wood, 
on  a  rainy  day,  within  200  yards  of  a  modem  village. 
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acknowledge  reference  to  Col.  E.  T.  Dalton's  paper  on  the  '  Rude  Stone 
Monuments  of  Chutia  Nagpur  and  other  places,**  and,  more  especially,  to 
Mr.  B.  N.  Cast's  paper  on  the  *  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India.* f 

Postscript, 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Mr.  Mulheran*s  notices,^  of  cromlechs 
and  stone  crosses  in  the  Goddvari  valley,  which  bear  out  my  supposition 
that  these  bad  been  visited  by  some  previous  explorer.  I  think  the  burial- 
place  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mulheran  as  at  or  near  Katapur§  is  clearly  that  of 
Eakshasgudium,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  locality  called  Malur.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  Kakshasgudium  crosses  are  not  always  to  the  right 
of  the  cromlechs,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say — See  Plates  XI,  fig.  2,  and  XII 
fig.  6, — to  what  cromlechs  any  particular  cross  belongs. 

Mr.  Mulheran  does  not  make  out  a  clear  case  for  either  a  Christian  or 
even  a  Buddhistic  origin  of  these  crosses  and  cromlechs  :  though  I  agree 
with  him  that  their  origin  is  extremely  puzzling.  The  crosses  in  question 
are  not  so  clearly  of  a  Latin  form  as  Mr.  Mulheran  would  imply  ;  and  had 
they  been  Christian,  I  think  they  would  have  been  placed  more  conspicu- 
ously as  appertaining  to  a  particular  tomb,  or  set  of  tombs.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  case  of  a  memorial  Christian  cross  being  placed  opposite  the  comer  of 
a  tomb,  as  in  this  locality.  I  know,  in  Ireland,  of  pagan  places  of  burial 
or  memorial  ||  having  been  christianized  by  the  addition  of  christian  orna- 
ments or  signs,  and  such  might  have  been  the  case  at  Bdkshasgudium  : 
but  the  complete  isolation  pf  the  place  is  against  this  view  ;  the  monoliths 
themselves  evidence  more  labour  than  could  have  been  effected  by  a  stray 
Christian  fold,  or  by  wandering  missionaries ;  there  are  no  inscriptions ;  and 
the  proportion  of  the  monoliths  are  essentially  different  to  those  of  any 
Chiistian  cross.  It  is  also  not  known  that  any  such  form  of  monolith  or 
cromlech  exists  now  near  any  Christian  remains  in  India. 

Col.  Walker's  remark,^  as  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the  hypothesis  of 
the  crondechs  being  the  work  of  a  **  stone-implement  using  race,"  is  just 
with  regard  to  the  cromlechs  of  Eakshasgudium  ;  for  these  are,  I  think, 
evidently  in  their  tooling  the  work  of  men  who  used  iron  implements.** 

•  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  XLII,  Part  I,  No.  2. 

t  Proceedings,  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Jan.  1877. 

X  Proceedings,  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Apnl  and  June,  1868. 

}  My  camping  place  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  at  Katapur. 

I  An  Irish  cross  with  figure  of  our  Savioxir :  but  the  head  of  the  figure  is  loose 
in  a  cat  hollow  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cross,  and  this  head  has  small  rams'  horns  for 
ean,  clearly  a  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Close  to  the  Bound-tower  of  Ennistymon, 
west  of  Ireland. 

%  Proceedings  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Jnne  1868,  p.  151. 

**  Regarding  these  cromlechs  and  crosses  vide  Proceedings,  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  for 
AngHst,  1877;  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  305,  806;  and  Ferguson,  Rude  Stono 
Monuments^  pp.  486*89.-  Ed. 
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Notes  on  th^  Bangpur  Dialect — By  G.  A.  Gbiebsoit,  €.  S.,  Bangpwr. 

Bangpur  is  and  always  has  been  a  border  country.  With  the  Koch 
State  and  the  Bhutan  Dvdrs  on  the  north,  the  wild  tribes  of  Asim  on  the 
east,  the  advancing  tide  of  Aryan  civilization,  and  subsequent  Muhamma- 
dan  conquest  pressing  on  from  the  west,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  hated  Van- 
gala  from  the  south,  it  is  but  natural  that  these  conflicting  elements  should 
have,  left  deep  traces  of  storm  and  turmoil  on  the  inmost  life  of  the  people. 
The  district  itself  long*  formed  a  part  of  the  Kraun'cha  or  Koch  Bihir 
kingdom,  and  being  particularly  exposed  to  invasion  from  all  sides,  it  is 
covered  with  sites  of  battle-fields,  and  abounds  in  legends  relating  to  nation- 
al heroes.  The  people  themselves  have  a  legend  that  they  are  descended 
from  a  remnant  of  the  Kshatriyas  who  escaped  the  destroying  axe  of 
Fara^u  Hdma,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  few  of  such  families  may  have  settled 
on  this  debatable  ground,  and  have  found  a  new  home  and  a  new  Gran- 
ga  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra.  They  say  that  the  Kraim'cha 
Himalaya  takes  its  name  from  those  recreant  (Krukta)  warriors  who 
abandoned  their  father's  faith,  pure  in  its  Vedic  simplicity,  for  the  dread 
gods  of  the  dwellers  of  the  mountains  ;  and  they  point  to  their  caste  names 
and  their  strange  religion  in  conflrmation  of  the  theory.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  Bangpur  contained  Hindu  colonists  at  a  very  early 
period  of  Indian  History.  The  name  of  one  of  its  rivers — the  £[aratoya — is 
even  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Lohityd,  a  portion  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  which  borders  the  extreme  east  of  the  district,  is  also  alluded 
to  (Bhiahma  Barmn,  376). 

As  usual,  little  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  proselytize  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  Hindu,  while  probably  the  most  receptive,  is 
the  least  missionary  religion  in  the  world.  The  wild  savages  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  demon  worship,  their  "  Hudum  Deo",  and  their  rites  of 
almost  Tdntrik  obscenity,  and  were  formed  into  a  caste  of  Ddsas  with  their 
own  customs  (flesh-eating,  widow  marriage,  polygamy,  and  even  polyan- 
dry), their  own  gods  and  their  own  language.  In  process  of  time,  other  and 
even  lower  castes  were  formed,  Chanddlas  and  Bhumi'mdiis  for  instance, 
and  the  Dasas  taking  up  the  name  of  their  former  Bdja-putra  masters, 
called  themselves,  or  were  called  by  their  humbler  brethren,  Bdja-vamiyas, 
Such  is  the  story  of  the  Rajbamsi  caste,  which  now  includes  within  its 
bond  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Hindus  of  Bangpur. 

In  such  a  legendary  history  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  fix  dates,  or 
even  to  assign  eras  for  these  changes.  The  earliest  king  whose  name  I 
have  found  mentioned  in  local  songs  is  Manik  Chandra,  a  haniya  by  casto. 
Of  course  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  in  the  Satya  Yuya,  which  gives  no   era 
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whatever ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  epic  poem 
called  Mdnik.Chandra-BiLjar-g4n,  that  he  must  have  lived  at  a  very  early 
date,  considerably  before  the  Muhammadan  invasion  under  Sh&h  Isma'il 
Ghiziy  A.  H.  circ.  850,  of  whom  an  accoimt  was  given  by  Mr.  Damaut,  in 
YoL  43  of  the  Journal.  No  character  is  more  popular  than  Ism&'il  Gh^zi 
in  this  district,  and  the  popular  songs  teem  with  allusions  to  him ;  and 
yet  the  epic  poem  above-mentioned  contains  no  mention  of  him  or  of  any 
Musalmin  whatever.  I  therefore  conclude  that  this  epic  must  have  been 
originally  written,  or  rather  composed,  for  it  has  been  imwritten  till  lately, 
before  Isma^il  Ghazi*s  time,  and,  as  it  makes  M^k  Chandra  a  king  of  the 
good  old  days,  ''  when  saints  were  many,  and  sins  were  few,"  he  must  have 
lived  a  considerable  time  before  the  Musalmdn  invasion. 

This  invasion  was  another  important  factor  in  forming  the  character 
and  language  of  the  people.  Bangpur  was  for  years  the  battle-ground 
between  the  Kraun'cha  Hindus,  and  the  invading  Yavans  from  the  west. 
We  have  traces  of  this  existing  in  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  the 
present  day :  there  are  Maghal  Bachd  where  a  Hindu  General  escaped  from 
the  enemjy  and  Maghal  haf,  where  one  of  the  numerous  treaties  of  peace 
was  signed,  and  several  other  similar  names  throughout  the  country.  But 
perhaps  the  most  pregnant  sign  of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  were 
insensibly  moulding  the  condition  of  Bangpur  for  future  centuries  is  the 
existence  to  the  present  day  of  a  vast  dyke  extending  right  across  the 
district  from  east  to  west. 

It  was  built  to  aid  the  defenders  in  withstanding  Musalm&n  inva- 
sion. South  of  it,  and  when  that  became  xmtenable,  south  of  another  far- 
ther north,  were  conquering  foreigners,  bearded  strangers,  bringing  a  new 
language  and  a  new  religion,  and  armed  with  all  the  hatred  for  the  K4firs 
which  a  strange  language  and  a  strange  religion  can  give.  For  years  the  rule 
over  the  populace  south  of  these  dykes  was  the  occupation  of  conquerors 
and  not  the  colonization  of  immigrants,  and  that  region  has  never  since 
rebounded  from  the  oppression.  The  Parganas  south  of  the  south  dyke, 
are  the  most  backward  in  Kangpur,  and  the  despair  of  its  rulers.  They 
abound  in  moderately  wealthy  Muhammadans,  descendants  of  the  followers 
of  Ism4*il  Gh^i  and  his  compatriots,  but  the  ra'iyats  are  a  tribe  of  fetish 
be-ridden  savages  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  Burton  or  Cameron.  Too  ignorant 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  refuge  of  the  law,  their  sole  idea  on  seeing  a 
stranger  is,  that  he  is  come  to  extort  more  money  from  them,  and  there- 
upon they  run  into  the  jangals  and  hide  themselves.  They  do  this  not 
only  when  the  stranger  is  a  native  official,  but  even  when  he  is  a  European. 
I  myself  have  gone  into  villages,  and  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  man  who  was  brave  enough  to  speak  to  me.  I  would  not  wish  it  to 
be  thought,  that  what  I  have  just  written  has  been  exaggerated :  it  is 

B  B 
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merely  a  copj,  and  in  some  parts  a  verbatim  copy,  of  district  reports :  and 
it  is  fully  borne  out  by  my  own  observations. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  tract  forms  a  rich  mine  for  the  in- 
vestigator into  aboriginal  folk  lore. 

The  people,  Muhammadans  and  Hindus  alike,  worship  two  gods,  the 
Bufht  DeOy  and  JETudum  Deo.  The  first  is  a  bamboo  set  up  in  the  earth, 
to  which  are  hung  half  a  dozen  rags  and  perhaps  an  old  bottle  or  two.  The 
worshippers  have  no  distinct  reason  for  cultivating  it,  except  a  vague  idea^ 
that  if  they  do  not,  some  undefined  evil  will  probably  befal  them ;  and  so 
they  do  puj&  to  it,  hy  attaching  to  it  any  old  refuse  they  may  find  in  their 
house. 

The  other  is  a  kind  of  Indra,  worshipped  only  by  women,  and  onlj 
in  the  time  of  drought*  They  set  up  a  plantain  tree  at  night  at  a  cross- 
road, and  dance  naked  round  it  singing  songs  of  the  most  horrible  obsce> 
nity. 

Such  is  the  state  of  those  who  live  south  of  the  dyke.  That  of  those 
on  the  north  side  presents  more  favourable  aspects^  While  the  former 
country  was  occupied  by  a  foreign  army,  the  latter  was  held  by  a  people 
who  fought  for  themselves  and  their  religion  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success.  Northern  Bangpur  was  never  effectively  held  for  any  length  o£ 
time  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  the  result  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  population  is  Hindu  at  least  in  name.  Although  degraded,  the  people 
are  not  so  degraded  as  their  brethren  of  the  south.  It  is  true  that 
they  f oUow  few  of  the  customs  of  Hindus  bom  nearer  the  source  of  Aryan 
civilization  in  India,  situated  so  far  to  the  west, — ^but  one  thing  has  been 
ineradicably  stamped  in  their  character,  they  know  that  their  ancestors 
fought  for  their  religion,  whatever  it  is,  and  were  able  to  retain  it.  Them 
has  thus  been  begotten  amongst  them  a  sort  of  local  patriotism,  which, 
if  it  has  occasionally  been  a  bar  in  the  way  of  attempts  made  to  help  their 
progress,  has  at  the  same  time  had  an  effect  which  cannot  have  been 
otherwise  than  invigorating. 

It  may  sometimes  have  tended  to  patriotism  in  a  ^^  parochial*'  sense, 
but  it  has  taught  the  people  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and,  above  all,  to  see  that  under  the  English  Sdj  there  is  a  reign  of 
law  which  is  the  same  for  the  poor  man  and  the  rich. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  collecting  the  folk-songs 
of  Bangpur,  and  nowhere  is  the  difference  between  these  two  belts  of 
country  more  easily  perceived  than  in  a  comparison  of  them.  Those  6i 
the  northern  tract  are  often  semi-religious  lays  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  Mahabh&rata  or  Pur^^ias,  but  with  an  individuality  about  them,  in  their 
language  and  character,  which  stamps  them  with  their  owners'  names. 
Some  of  them  are  really  ambitious  productions;  with  snatches  of  poetiy  in 
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them  wMeh  might  please  eTen  a  fastidious  taste,  and  one  already  mention- 
ed deserres  special  notice.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  verses,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for 
generations  in  a  family  of  Yogine,  who  make  their  living  by  singing  it 
and  other  songs.  It  is  a  kind  of  epic,  and  describes  the  life  of  two  ancient 
kings  of  Bangpur,  who  lived  in  the  Satj^a  Tuga,  named  MIhik  Chandsa 
and  GoFi  CHAia)BA.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy, 
taken  down  from  the  Yogins  as  they  recite  it ;  and  I  hope  at  some  future 
date  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  accoimt  of  it.  Amidst  much  that  is  puerile 
and  exaggerated,  it  contains  many  true  touches  of  poetry,  and  gives  some 
valuable  information  as  to  the  customs  of  the  country  in  bygone  days.  It 
has  of  course  undergone  many  changes  in  its  passages  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  but  from  internal  evidence,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  originally  composed  before  the  Musalmin  invasion. 

This  and  other  northern  country  songs,  it  should  be  noted,  are  remark- 
able for  their  hatred  of  the  dakshina  deia^  from  which  the  evil*mind  Yan- 
g^  comes. 

The  songs  of  the  south  are,  on  the  contrary,  either  short  erotic  lyrics, 
of  which  the  less  said  the  better,  or  hymns  sung  in  honour  of  Hudwn  Deo 
at  at  the  Kirtfika  p^j4,  which  surpass  even  them  in  obscenity.  Destitute 
alike  of  wit  and  of  poetical  feeling,  they  can  do  nothing  but  disgust  the 
most  nnimpassioned  and  impartial  investigator. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  the  very  pecu« 
liar  dialect  spoken  in  Bangpur,  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  songs  which 
are  best  adapted  to  illustrate  my  remarks  thereon. 

The  Alphabet. 

The  Alphabet  of  course  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  of  Bengali,  but 
it  contains  sounds  which  are,  I  believe,  unknown  to  that  language. 

For  instance  there  is  a  liquid,  generally  a  substitute  for  a  regular 
ft^  ril  (tf.  y.  ^•T«r  for  iiPC91i4)>  which  is  much  more  nearly  the 
Tamil  lingual  /  than  any  other  soimd  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is 
sometimes  heard  at  home  in  the  London  streets,  when  in  the  morning  the 
milkmen  cry  " milk" 

With  r^ard  to  the  pronunciation  of  ordinary  letters  it  must  be  re- 
marked that — 

(1.)  An  initial  "^r  is  almost  always  elided,  and  generally  a  following 
^  a  vriddhied  into  ^r  d.  Thus  Kf^  randhite  "  to  cooh'^  and  K^  rava 
"  toiee^*  are  always  pronounced  nrf^rif  dndhite,  und  ^^T%  d^  respectively. 
Sometimes  a  reverse  process  takes  place  and  a  "^l^r  is  supplied  where  not  re- 
quired. A  good  example  is  f<ftft|^  ^^"^  revenue  agent,  which  is  pro- 
nounced l^f^f^T^  T^^.  iviniu  rejenf. 
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^  /  and  W  n  are  interchangeable  at  pleasure,  especially  when  initial,  or 
forming  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  In  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  lost  all  power  of  pronouncing  i[  unassisted  by  a  subsequent 
conjunct  letter.  Thus  WRTT^  bdnd-ila,  "  he  made*^  may  become  WRjnw 
hdldna  or  1797^  hdldla  or  IT^TT^  hdndla,  ^9^rW^  Lakshmipura  becomes 
irf%^^  Ndkhipur. 

(3.)  Aspirated  are  interchanged  with  unaspirated  letters,  and  eice 
versa.  Thus  ^^f%^  Daivakini  is  also  pronounced  ^^ri^nift  or  <^(fD|ii\ 
Daivakhili  or  Daivakhini, 

Similarly  ^  je  and  4  jhe,  who.  TIM  garhha  and  IHT  garha,  a  womb. 
^P^  hddhd  and  WH^  hdddy  hindrance.  ^'J^U  and  limr  bojhd  and  boja,  a 
burden.     ^Wl  and  f^^TT  hhend  and  vind,  looking  away. 

(4.)  The  vowels  ^  i,  f^  »,  and  ^  e,  are  freely  interchangeable.  For 
examples,  see  above. 

(5.)     With  regard  to  other  letters— 

(a.)  ^  a  can  take  almost  any  vowel  sound,  except  that  of  a  in 
^'  America."  As  an  extreme  instance  I  give  iirfcilT  kariyd,  which  is  pro- 
noimced  $^  kaire  or  rather  koire,  having  done. 

(bJ)  X.  i  is  frequently  omitted,  the  consonants  on  each  ade  forming  a 
conjunct.  Thus,  wrf^MiB'  or  "^[9^^  hdndhite  or  bdndhte.  It  is  also  sometimes 
inserted  between  the  members  of  conjuncts. 

(c,)  Single  medial  surd  letters  are  elided  optionally.  Especially 
^  khy  also  W  b,  \v^  and  i(^  y, 

^'  y->  ^T  ««-»  for  ^fti  sakhiy  %^  de-o  for  ^  deva,  fq^  pia  for  fsm 
priya.     Compare  Vararuchiy  II.  2. 

{d,)  ^^  chh  is  always  pronounced  as  a  dental  ^  s.  ^fHT  dchhe,  is,  be- 
comes ^T^  dse.     Compare  Vara.,  II.  41,  for  a  reverse  example. 

(e.)  ^  s  is  never  pronounced  as  a  dental,  but  always  as  \sh,  the  re- 
verse of  Vara.  II.  43. 

(/. )  ^j  and  Tj  y  are  often  pronounced  as  z,  and  this  not  only  in  Ara- 
bic and  Persian  words,  but  in  such  words  as  ^pr  «»»,  when,  for  i|^^  jakhan, 

(g.)     Similarly  "^^ph  sometimes  becomes y! 

{h.)     \  b  sometimes  becomes  in^m.  For  example  see  the  verb  paradigms. 

(t.)  As  in  ordinary  Bengali,  ^  r,  and  "^v  interchange  with  9(^j  and 
W  b  respectively.     \r  also  interchanges  with  ^  d. 

(6.)  Conjuncts.  I  know  of  no  rule  under  which  these  can  be  brought. 
They  are  made  and  decomposed  ad  libitum.  \y  and  "^  t'  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
pound are  pronounced  as  in  ordinary  Bengali.  T  r  at  the  end  of  a  compound 
is  generally  detached,  as  in  ^KX^  pardn  for  ZlT^  prdna.  Vara,,  III.  62. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  dropped,  as  in  fn^pia  for  f^  priya.  Compare 
Vara.  III.  3.  At  the  conmioncement  of  a  compound  it  has  little  effect 
beyond  strengthening  the  letter  underneath.     H.  g.   ^wijfk^  pushkarini 
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a  tank,  becomes  ^^Nf  pushkdrnnt,  which  is  pronounced  ahnost  like 
pn$hkdnnt.     Vara. '  III.  50. 

A  noticeable  exception  to  the  rule  of  aeparation  is  the  preposition  nfir 
prati,  which  becomes  ^ ;  see  Vara.  II.  7,  and  Hema- Chandra* s  stitra  Pro^y- 
Afc»  ^A  according  to  which  the  prdkrit  form  is  padi,  and  not  pati.  Also, 
as  regards  the  elision  of  tc  r,  see  Vara.  III.  3.  Other  compoimds  can  only 
be  settled  by  comparison  and  selection.  , 

The  f oUowing  are  the  terminations,  in  the  declension  of  nouns  ;— 


Singular. 
Nominative 
Objective ") 
Dative      ) 
Instrumental 
Ablative 
Genitive 
Locative 
Thus    ^n^  a  boy  is  declined — 
Nom.  '^X^sm  or  WT«$ 


—  or  ^ 

Tnrnr 


Flural. 


Obj.     ^TW%TV  or  IT^^nr 

Inst,    m^m  ^TWT?r 

Abl.     m^«i|i)  or  ^T9^[7n: 
Gen.     ^rnv^iT 
Loc.    ^l^i^Tf 

and  similarly  in  the  plural, 

^nw  5W,  &c. 

Adjectiveb. 

These  call  for  no  remarks.     They  are  without  gender  or  inflection,  ex. 
cepfc  when  used  as  substantives. 


PBOiroinirs. 

As  might  be  expected,  their  formus  are  many  for  each  person.    The 
x&ost  common  are  as  follows : 

First  person    ui^,  ui^,  ^,  ^rfi?,  ^iftr,  THHCT. 

Second  ditto    JfC,  Hi:,  m ,  Hf^I- 

Third  ditto    ^  ihU  ^T,  thU  or  flat.    HT  or  jCox  Iflf^  that  or  he. 

Belative    ^t,  or  ^f;  or  ^iftr,  who. 

Interrogative     ♦?,  or  4w  or  ^hf^,  who  ? 


I 

'%if^  or  ^^KJ 

me 

^i^m^y^^ii 

by  me 

^\M\K  ^nnsr 

from  me 

^Ii»l^  1^^  or  ij^ 

of  me 

^niK 

in  me 

Tnmr 
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Samples  of  Declension, 

Nom,  8T 

Obj.    ^hr,  ^W 

Inst.     ^i\K  THITjr 

Abl.    ^f:w,  or  rfri: 

Gen.    ^ff: 

Loo.    iTir 

Similarly  are  declined  iff  you,  W[  that,  ^T  K'^y  &c. 

^,  ^^i«,  is  declined  as  follows : 

^,  T'Twr,  v'Jnc  irTTRT,  Ac. 

The  plurals  of  all  these  words  follow  the  analogy  of  substantives. 

The  two  most  interesting  forms  amongst  the  above,  to  my  mind,  are 
Xifki  and  irnncT.  The  first  is  the  missing  link  between  the  Bengali  wrfH 
and  the  Hindi  TH,  both  of  which  are  plural  honorific  forms.  THT^T  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  process  by  which  in  almost  every  language,  plural 
honorific  forms  supersede  the  usual  singular.  ^i?TT  is  the  plural  of  TlfiVy 
which  is  itself  a  plural  f onn.  ^rf^,  however,  by  constant  use  has  acquired  a 
purely  singular  sense,  and  thereby  ceases  to  be  honorific,  and  a  fresh  plural 
of  a  plural  has  to  be  coined  to  supply  the  deficiency.  I  may  mention  that 
JrnrCT  is  also  used  in  a  similar  singular  sense  for  **  you**  in  the  north-west  of 
the  District. 

Another  point  worth  noting  amongst  these  pronouns,  is  the  characteristic 
ending  in  ^f;,^Tf^,  or  ^Ut,  which  are  all  local  variations  of  the  same  sound. 
This  is  the  characteristic  ending  of  most  of  the  sarvajnamdmy  mistranslated 
*^ pronouns**     Thus  we  have  H^^\^  not  ^i^^  meaning  " all** 

It  is  worth  enquiring  into,  how  numerals  in  so  many  languages  came  to 
have  not  only  original  Aryan  pronominal  inflexions,  but  pronominal  termina- 
tions showing  the  most  manifest  signs  of,  and  being  the  result  of  modem 
phonetic  decay.  Such  an  enquiry,  however,  would  necessitate  discussing 
the  whole  theory  of  pronominal  declension,  a  task  which  I  willingly  leave 
to  more  competent  hands.  What  I  have  set  myself  to  do  is  to  record 
facts,  and  to  leave  others  to  draw  inferences  from  them. 

I  here  give  specimens  I  have  collected  of  the  commonest  pronominal 
forms,  in  the  form  of  a  "  Philological  Harp." 
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Peokoitw. 

Fla.ce. 

TncE. 

MA17NEB. 

QUAKTITT. 

DeterminatiYe. 

this 

A»VA^ 

fUHO 

Mlf^ 

^Aif  miicA 

t>  fx,  iti?rr,  ^- 

i:ftf,  irfii,  Ti, 

^v.  ^^*  %- 

^'t*  ^If  I^» 

w,w. 

'IT,  <«, 

^,  ^5lfT 

^4,1*1,  Vl^ 

DemonstratlYe. 

thai 

thither 

^A^ 

in  that  way 

^Aa^  mtftrA 

WT,  ?rt^,    ^rtf^, 

^K^f  %^I^> 

^w,  inr>  %if. 

%»^ft,^i%'n. 

%icn[,%in^. 

/A^c 

f^ftf,%fif,»fif. 

Belative. 

who 

toAfYAdr 

when 

how 

Aof(7miitfA 

^1    ^tT>    •^if'T, 

and 

^W,  HtW 

^J\f  ^^^^ 

'IW,  HW . 

iltff. 

where 

^^i*l>  •i*<'t 

InterrogatiYe. 

toAoi' 

whither  ? 

toXefif 

how? 

how  much  ? 

w1,    ^tsr,    ^rh: 

and 

ii«V«i^i»  ^^- 

^f^ni,  ♦'RW., 

Wif- 

%\X^ 

where? 

^^ 

jftf.^iri 

Yerdal  Fobus. 

Prefatorti. 

Afl  will  be  sec 

m  the  main  8( 

{heme  of  the  ! 

Ramrpuri  con- 

jogation  is  founded  on  that  of  classical  Bang&lf .  To  bring  this  out  more 
clearly,  I  shall  give  the  two  paradigms  in  parallel  columns.  As  usual  in 
k)cal  dialects,  the  so  called  non-honorific  or,  in  reality,  singular  form,  is 
preferred  to  the  honorific  plural  form  usually  found  in  the  books. 

In  book-Bang^li  there  are  few  irregular  verbs.  The  two  commonest 
examples  are  ^T%V  to  gOy  and  ^TWW  to  he.  The  former  has  its  past  parti- 
ciple f^m  and  il^  instead  of  mXVji  and  '^[%j^  and  the  latter  has  its  Im- 
perfect tense  flf^riT  instead  of  ^ifwWTiT..  The  regular  forms  are,  however, 
sometimes  used  in  poet^'y,  and  I  have  remarked  that  the  peasantry  of  Bard- 
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w&n  and  the  neighbouring  districts  occasionally  use  those  of  iTTWT  in  con- 
versation. In  the  northern  half,  however,  of  Bangpur  the  regular  forms 
are  the  rule  and  the  irregular  the  exception.  Indeed  in  conversation^ 
^Tlw>r  and  not  finr  is  always  used. 

PASADiaK. 

The  verb  ^^pir  to  strike. 

Book  form  Bangpur  form. 

Bresent 

Ist  person  ^T^  I  or  we  strike  ^7|iif 

2nd     „      ^^TT^^  ^Ti;^ 

3rd     „      i^T^x  ^^<!. 

Bresent  Definite, 
1st      „    v^liSfw  I  am  or  we  are  striking  ^:€T^;^ 

2nd    „   ^^rrSfw^  ii<ii?ir^^^ 

8rd     „    ^niit  Wi:Sn 

Imperfect. 
1st      „    M41i<ai^^  I  or  we  struck  "^^^^ 

2nd   „  5^n%  ^«Tf:%  or  t^n:^ 

3rd     „    %«TT^  ^«TW 

Imperfect  Definite, 

Ist     „    V4||,<?r^<^IHi'«'<7«  or  we  were        ^^\K,^\K  Tlftlf^  or 

striking  ^:^^(i^^ 

Berfect, 
^sil^llfi^  lor  we  have  struck        ^^Tf^t 

Bluperfect. 
H4il<llO<0T^^  I  or  we  had  struck    ^*llf^«{ 

Aorist  and  Conditional, 

Ist     „     i^TTWni  I  or  we  used  to  strike      ij^liUlH. 

or  should  strike 

2nd    „    il^rtflT  ^^ir^T 

8rd    „   ^FpT  ^»n:ir 


2nd 

w 

3rd 

9> 

1st 

99 

2nd 

» 

3rd 

97 

Ist 

» 

2nd 

» 

3rd 

» 

r 

I 
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Futwre, 

1st  Pen.  ^¥TCW  loTwe  shall  strike  ^V^^TW  or  qdii^ij  or  ^Vf^f 

«  2iid     „    $71^  ^TT^ 

3rd     „     ^^n:^  ^TT^ 

Imperative. 

1st     ,,     $7Ti;  Z«^  me  or  us  strike  ^TT^f 

2nd     „     ^  ^9ror^7T% 

3rd     „    ^TnPV  ^TT^V 

iNPnriTiTE  ASD  PsESEirT  Pabtioipls. 
i|vn^    To  strike  or  striking       ^TT^ 

YSBBAL   Nouy. 
^Rrnr    a  striking  %7nr 

CoirjTjNCTivE  Past  Pabticiple. 
qvn;^    having  struck  ^Tnqr  &c.,  Ac. 

Abyebbial  Past  Pabticiple. 
^7T|^%    having  struck  Vi^Xf^ 

Gebfih). 

^^TT^    striking  ^^TITrT 

97il<^ri    Ac.,  M^ll^l^ 

Ac.  Ac. 

Inceptives  and  potentials  are  formed  by  the  genitive  of  the  gerund, 
and  not  by  the  infinitive,  with  in^PT  and  ^TK^  respectively.  Thus  $^^1TK 
Wilt  I  begin  to  strike.     v^^{\:j^XK,  mTT  I  can  strike. 

With  reference  to  the  above  Bangpuri  forms,  I  would  mention  that  in 
the  course  of  my  reading  I  have  met  many  of  them  in  plays,  in  the  conver- 
sation of  persons  who  are  not  supposed  to  inhabit  Bangpur.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  either  that  the  forms  I  have  given  are  all  necessarily 
peculiar  to  Bangpur,  or  that  I  have  by  any  means  suggested  all  the  possi- 
Ue  varieties.  I  have  only  given  the  forms  usually  current  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  the  District. 


\ 


Otheb  Miscellaneotts   Gbammatical  fobms. 

I  have  already  shown  one  point  of  resemblance  between  Bangpuri  and 
Hindi  in  the  word  "  I"  ^rftr. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  genitive,  which  may,  I  believe,  be  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  Hindi  suffixes  iirr.  %«  and  ^,  signifying  "  o/." 
It  is  met  in  the  books,  or  rather  in  the  grammars,  in  the  genitive  of  ^^VT^f^ 
c  c 
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**  your  honour^'  %T^^WTK,  meaning  "  of  your  honour,^*  while  ^IMiTK  meana 
^'ofone^s  self"  This  is  exactly  reversed  in  Bangpuri,  where  ^nnwr^  ia 
ahnost  always  used  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  say  "  of  one*s  self."  In 
this  dialect,  however,  the  suffix  mVT,  which  I  helieve  to  be  a  sort  of  double 
genitive,  is  not  confined  to  ^iMil^^K.  I  find  it  used  in  common  conversa- 
tion, in  such  phrases  as  "^f  f^  ^X  XT^T  xi  W  "  I  came  on  foot  a 
journey  of  two  days'*;  Wl^  ITK  1^  "WT  "put  it  aside  for  to-morrow  *^ 
Curiously  enough,  when  in  Tirhut  in  the  year  of  the  famine,  I  was  thrown 
much  amongst  uneducated  classes,  I  noticed,  amongst  other  forms  in  which 
a  relationship  to  Bangdli  might  be  traced,  a  similar  use  of  the  word  ^T 
and  instead  of  ilT,  which  then  not  having  been  in  Rangpur,  I  could  not 
understand. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  examples  of  Bangpuri  folk  song^. 

I  have  used  the  Deva-N%ari  alphabet,  and  not  the  Bang^  as  I  be- 
lieve they  will  thus  be  accessible  to  a  wider  number  of  readers.  As  the 
three  sibilants  are  freely  interchangeable,  I  have  for  the  sake  of  imiformity 
followed  Vararuchi  II,  43,  and  have  written  a  dental  ^  sa  throughout.  I 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  carry  out  this  rule  rigidly  in  the  case 
of  some  compound  letters.  For  similar  reasons  I  have  represented  both 
«  and  ^  by  ^^. 

The  first  story  is  a  kind  of  nonsense  verse,  not  unlike  some  of  our 
nursery  rhymes  at  home.  Although  I  do  not  know  any  exact  European 
parallel,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  an  one  may  exist,  and  I  have  given  it 
in  the  hope  of  the  analogy  being  pointed  out. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  called  a  Oorakh  Ndther  g&n.  It  appears  to 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  Kpsh];ia.  It  is  a  great  favourite  amongst 
the  people,  who  delight  in  hearing  it  sung,  and  go  into  fits  of  laughter  at 
the  absurder  imposdbilities  related. 

▼R  v^  'ir^  ^        I 
finr  'iWt  itk  i^wTfr  ^jr  u  \  n 

"51^  inr  in  wA  tt     I 
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xw  wwnr  ih"  ^^  wit  i  •  • 

in%  fic^  ^R'f  f^^  ^  ^''f^  • 
"ST  ^  ilT  1JV  w^    • 

^W   ^   tr   «l%  WIT        ■«.!! 
^  ^^ri^  'W  WTT       • 

inii  wnnrw  fiiw  ^iw  •itw  i 

•jT  ^w  tr  "nn  ftrcr  i 

^v  WTW  iIt  ♦t^  wtt  ■  <  1 

w  WW  wrirr  w^  ttt  i 
WW  fi^  inftif  fiiw  ^  WT  • 

"ST  ^  in  iT^^  ^  I 

^m  «T  wr  WTTW  WT    «^i 

W     WT     VT    ^IT^    WT  I 

WW  Wm   WnCW  TWW  WTWW  WTK  I 
"ST  WTWW  WT    ^TTWWT  » 
^W   VIWW  WT   ^W  WT   II  « 
W   WTWW   Wrft  ftfW   WT   I 

WTW  fw%^  fiiw  «T  wrfwwF  I 

•JT   ^   'TT   Wi»T   ^TT     I 
^CW   ^   WT  WITT  WTT       W  <  n 

w  'nfirwr  wtt  wwt  wt«;  i 

WTW  ^if^i^  filW  1W  ^TWWK  wrw  I 
"ST  ^TWW  WT  fnr*  WT  I 
^W  WTWW  ^  WIT%  WT  II  ^«  H 
W  1TWW  WT  MTTW  WT  I 
Wl%  Wiftw  fwW  WT  W^TT  I 
•^  WT  WT  WlfW  WT  t 
^W    WT  WT  W^ITtTT'f^lt    ^> 

TWf^  I 
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A  SONG  OP  GORAKH  NATH. 

(1.^  Let  me  whisper  a  tale  in  your  ear.  I  got  a  present  of  three 
villages. 

(2.)  But  two  villages  were  all  waste  land,  and  in  the  third  there  was 
not  a  single  man. 

(3.)  In  the  village  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  man  sat  three 
blacksmiths.  But  two  of  them  did  not  know  their  business,  and  the  third 
did  not  make  anything. 

(4.)  The  blacksmith  who  made  nothing,  made  three  spades.  But 
two  of  them  were  broken  and  good  for  nothing,  and  the  third  had  no  ferule 
for  the  handle. 

(5.)  With  the  spade  which  had  no  ferule,  he  dug  three  tanks.  But 
two  of  them  were  filled  with  dust,  and  the  third  had  no  water  in  it. 

(6.)  In  the  tank  which  had  no  water  in  it,  he  set  three  fish-nets.  But 
two  were  in  rags  and  tatters,  and  the  third  had  no  meshes. 

(7.)  With  the  net  which  had  no  meshes, '  he  caught  three  rtf-it  (a 
kind  of  fish).  But  two  jumped  away  and  escaped,  and  the  third  he 
could' nt  find. 

(8.)  The  rU'i  he  couldn't  find,  he  took  off  to  K&liganj  market,  and 
sold  it  for  three  kdhans*  of  kaoria.  But  two  k^hans  he  didn't  get  and 
one  they  didn't  give  him. 

(9.)  With  the  kihan  of  Jcaoris  they  didn't  give  him  he  bought  three 
earthen  cooking  pots.  But  two  were  broken  and  worthless,  and  the  third 
had  no  bottom. 

(10.)  With  the  pot  which  had  no  bottom,  he  cooked  rice  for  three 
brdhma^s.     But  two  didn't  eat  any  ;  and  the  third  didn't  get  any. 

(11.)  And  the  br^hma^  who  didn't  get  any,  gave  him  three  slaps. 
But  two  didn't  touch  him,  and  the  third  wasn't  a  slap,  &c. 


The  next  song  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  production  of  the  tiger- 
haunted  northern  half  of  the  district.  It  tells  how  the  Tiger-god  Sondrdjf 
Thdkw  destroyed  an  army  of  Mughuls. 

^^\  ^Tw  ^TfT:  ^  irm  %nrii  ^ 

•  A  gai^  =  4.    20  ganias  =  1  pai^     16  pa^  =  one  kiUian  =  1280. 
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tftrc  Tw  f^^jsi  Aigi^  ^f%vT  vn  mv  i 

▼H^T  ^fs^  ^WTT  T  ^Tf?^  ^ifrisrT  t 

wi^mr^  ^  ire  ^wf  irfr^r          n  » 

Knnf«w  inn?  wfir  ^jftir  wr  t  ^ 

fiwT  'TO  H'l^  anftr  *(V%  ^TUT  I 

^fr  ^fiiir  mw  *iftir  iinr       v  « 

^nr  nraw  "5^  51%  %t«  ^t%^  wnw  mjr  ii  e 

wi^  iwRi  ^  ^%  ^T  iww  line  • 

^  ^[^nr  ifTfT 'RT  ^T^ 'fir  ^T^  ^TT  w  \^ 

ihr  wmr  "^  iTjT  ftnjT  intir  tifir «  \^ 

Tur  ^RT  ^rf%irr  ^rrf^ir  ft^  ^  ^mtti  i  \n 

^  '9m  TOT  in1%^  ^^  KiMw  n  \ii 

nwc  BiTO  nTi:#  ^w  ^  wnr  ^iw  ii  ^^ 

^^^^^^^^^B    ^^^^^^    £a^^^^   ^^ft^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ifTiT  T$  ^ft:  ^THIPV  ^^  ^^  ^TW  I 

infinr  iT%?rT  ww^  ^.  ^T^  ^  «  ^^ 


A  SONG  OP  SrONARAY  THAKITR. 

All  the  tigers  roar  forth  his  name. 

"  Oh  Th4kur  &on4rAy."     All  the  tigers  roar  forth  his  name. 

(1.)  From  house  to  house  the  7^^^^  wandered,  uttering  the  name 
of  Hari. 

(2.)  He  uttered  the  name  of  Hari  as  he  went  along  the  way  ;  and  he 
met  tiie  whole  Mughul  army  on  the  road. 

(3.)  The  whole  Mughul  army  asked  him  a  question  :  but  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  the  Th^ur  only  shook  his  head. 

(4  )  So  they  undid  their  wdistbands  and  tied  up  the  Thikur,  and  with 
blows  they  thrust  him  on  before  them. 

(5.)  They  thrust  him  on  into  their  prison,  and  tied  a  twenty-two 
maund  stone  upon  his  chest  :  (and  left  him  there). 

(6.)  The  little  Mughuls  got  up  and  said  to  the  big  Mughuls,  "  Bro- 
thers, come,  let  us  see  our  prisoner*  of  yesterday." 

(7.)     Both  the  classes  of  Mughuls  went  to  bathe. 

(8.)  They  ate  their  breakfast  (and  drank)  sweet  water,  and  then  went 
ofE  to  see  their  prisoner. 

(9.)     The  Mughuls  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  arrived  at  the  prison. 

(10.)  When  they  arrived  at  the  prison,  they  peeped  carefully  in. 
''  He  has  thrown  ofE  the  twenty-two  maund  stone,  your  S'onadly  is  not 
there." 

(11.)  The  little  Mughuls  got  up  and  said  to  the  big  Mughuls,  *'  Bro- 
thers, this  binding  up  was  not  good.     Let  us  go  home. 

(12.)  '*  Let  us  go  home  and  build  seven  houses.  If  we  keep  inside 
them,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  tiger." 

(13.)  (The  Thdkur  said  unto  himself)  "  Ye  scoundrels,  low-caste  Mu- 
ghuls, ye  could  not  recognize  me.  Your  Mughuls  will  be  killed  one  fine 
night. 

•  lit.  "  tying  up." 
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(14.)  The  Th&knr  went  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  gave  forth  a 
roar,  and  with  one  hoiind  there  came  twenty  hundred  tigers. 

(15.)  Twenty  hundred  tigers  came,  thirty  hundred  camels,  and  with 
heads  down  came  wild  hears. 

(16).  ^'  Hurrah,  Tigers  ;  take  some  hotel  and^(in.  We  have  revenge 
to  take  upon  those  scoundrelly  Mughuls. 

(17.)  The  tigers  rushed  up  tumultuously  and  took  the  pdn  :  and 
with  one  spring  of  their  hodies  they  destroyed  the  seven  houses. 

(18.)  The  tigers  got  tired  with  hreaking  down  the  houses,  so  they 
jumped  into  the  inner  apartments. 

(19.)  The  Mughul's  wife  had  gone  into  the  cook-house.  When  the 
tigers  saw  her,  they  tumultuously  twisted  her  neck. 

(20.)  The  Mughul's  daughter  had  gone  to  fetch  water.  When  she 
saw  the  tigers,  she  jumped  into  the  river  and  hegan  to  swim.  The  fishes  said 
"  A  crocodile  is  eating  her." 

(21.)     She  said,  "  Oh  Thdkur,  why  are  you  afflicting  me  so  to-day." 

(22.)  He  caught  the  Mughul  hy  the  left  arm,  and  gave  him  a  hlow* 
The  Mughul  fell  on  the  ground  crying  **  B^p,  B^p." 

(23.)  He  said,  "  Oh  Thdkur,  why  are  you  afflicting  me  so  to-day.  I'm 
not  a  slave  of  my  wealth  but  I  am  of  my  life.  I'll  sell  my  riding  horse 
and  be  your  slave." 

(24.)  On  that  day  Son&r&j  Thikur  made  himself  visible,  and  men 
now  worship  him  when  they  fall  into  temptation. 


The  third  specimen  is  a  song  describing  the  birth  of  Krishna.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  popidar  song  amongst  the  Hindus  of  the  district.  It  is 
not  extant  complete,  but  I  have  been  able  to  collect  many  pieces  of  it  and 
to  repatch  them  into  something  like  the  original  song  which  no  doubt 
originally  existed.  I  have  been  able  to  produce  a  pretty  fair  text ;  as  there 
is  hardly  a  line  of  which  I  have  not  obtained  two  or  three  copies.  Con- 
ddering  the  great  distances  from  each  other  at  which  the  places  were 
whence  I  obtained  the  fragments,  it  is  wonderful  how  they  agree  ;  espe- 
cially as  it  is  not  customary  for  the  reciters  to  possess  written  copies,  or 
even  to  be  able  to  read  them  if  they  did.  Bdbu  Hari^  Chandra  E&i  of 
Ulipur  in  this  district  was  able  to  give  me  three  extensive  fragments,  which 
were  of  great  assistance  to  me.  They  gave  me,  in  fact,  the  main  thread  on 
which  to  string  the  other  smaller  fragments  I  had  collected. 

No  doubt  the  story  was  originally  continued  further  than  I  now  give. 
In  fact,  I  have  some  short  pieces  on  Krishiia's  later  life  which  favour 
such  a  theory  :  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  nearly  numerous  enough, 
as  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  see^  to  justify  me  in  giving  any  more  at 
present. 
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As  it  is  given  here,  the  story  ends  abraptlj.  Perhaps,  at  some  future 
time  I  may  be  able  to  extract  more  of  the  same  kind  of  gold  from  the  rich 
mine  of  material  yet  lying  by  me  unexamined. 


f%t^  ^HiisWli 


^[1?  ^nw  'cinr  ^rrw  ^«?  v^ »  ^ 

ir«K  wn^  ficiT  ^tBT  i!ipc  ^[^  i 

^FC  w^  ^T%  m^  wtS  ^^fWt  I 
^  i\^  ^%  w^  ^K^  v^  I 

^    >j 

^T^i^  'Pl^  ^iw  ^T^  t^t  ^  I 

%T  ^n^  ^^  ftr^  ^^w  ^'^  H  ^ 

t^fWt  ^^^  "5C  ^ir  w^  I 

^  "V^  ^^T  fir^T  i^^V  v^  w  « 

irwT  Ki'^  <i«ii*  ^iw  ^^ift*ir  I 

^niK  wm  ^TKSi  ^^^  ^^rfWt  fwT  II  ^^ 

^^^  f.«iftB*n^  ^i:^  ^^nirc  I 

nnmnr  ^^  ^it  ^m  kt^k  i 

^f%  ^  ^T^  ^«v  ftrij  ^nc  n  \^ 

^1;%  ftV^  ^r>r  Tur  ^n  nn:  1  \» 
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%ir*^n^  Jjr«i*ji  iri^  ^f'l^^  • 

^  %k:  t(km  ^Pi  <^^ftnSK  ^<rc «  X<t 

^nr  ^n^  k^«it  Trwi  TiftRr  trirqi  i 
Sir  ^^  ^nnr  'rw  ^r^  M^i*f  i 


^^  T$  ^  ^^  ^^  ^Wk  h  ^< 

^Tin^  uriHf  wiftw  nTftr  ^t  ■  ^^ 

^g^  ^  ^f%  ^nftr  ii^ ''i^wm:  II  ^«= 

^^  m^S^  ^tPr  itw  ^fti  ^^  I 

gft?  iiir  Pt^  ^nrr  ^ftr  ^[^^  i 

^'i  r<.*i*i^  ftrf^^iS  ^fV  Ji  4.1*1^  I 

^^WTT  ^l«iri  ^%^  ^^fWt  I 


B  o 
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^  ^  ^rm^  ^T  ^  *5t  ^xm  ^Pi\  I 

^^  f^  wr«i  lire  ^int  ^c^  ^rfr  ii  ^^ 

^fm  ^  ^«if%ift  ^nfrfr  wrif^n:  \ 

^T^  ^  ^^^  irm  iC^  f^  ^nc  ^n?^  i^rt  n      '^e 

'^  ^%  ^TT^  ^  ^pr  Well  ^  H  «• 

?ri**K  ^  ^^  ^T%  'n^  wfV^T  i^re  ti 

■51:  nr^  w«ii  %^  ^fi^  ^  Hrm  1  »\ 

^V  WH?  "ST  ^ell  ^If^  W  fiPT  ^TTC  II 

in:  Well  VF  ▼%  ^niw  finjTT  «rn:  I 
■51:  H[^  w?ii  $t«i;t  *ft^  t  ^tr  tt  »^ 

^ft«  ^nftrif  TTftraT  ^^rf^^  ^t^  ^rft^  !i^  1 
f%^  'nftnl  TTfinjT  ^[wfirtt  ^v  ^r^  ^^  1 

fOTTT  ^TO^  wrfw  ^^^  T^^rc  ^  I 

V^rC  ^W  ^in^  *l^^  ^5^T  I 

■5T  ^  ^%«?r  5if:^  -jT  URT^  tit  11  vt 

f^  f^  'rrf^^  5^:^  ITT^  ^T^  N  8^ 

Ti:  im  5i^  n^  'omnc  ^t^.x  n  »o 

^n^ftr:  ^^^  ^Tw  x\mv^  ^'{ftrw  wTiPC  n  »« 

wrf^  ^rW  irnn  Prw  frfti^  wreTic  1 

^^fii*i  ^rcniir  ^w  %v  iinir  wn:  h  ut 
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\^  ^TT  ^f^  ^^  ii^  TiTTO^  I 

fr^jnr  ^w  «w  ^r^j  ^puT  wfrw  ww  i 

^m  ^T^K  WT^r  'CT^n  ^fn^  ^npf  n  *^ 

KWT  ^1%  ^rnrc^T  %nf  ^if  lift  I 

^ftjT  ^ir  ^^Ti»  ^^WT  ihw  ^w^  n  HI 

^^^  tnfts^  TIWT  ^fK§  ^TT^W  V^  I 

^  fire  ^  WTi:^  m^iiii  inT  ^ «  «.^ 

VTV  ^^  ^x  ivr  <t79  ^fcQir  R  v^ 

^i  iiT%T  ^rr  5^  ^  TH^nr  i 

T$  %^  ^Tm  ftrqi  f^  ^^«t- ^^  H  <^ 

JijRff  T^  TTfn'  ^i;;^  'iT^if  h  <^ 

'iTfii^  TTim:  ^:^^rK  ^  ^  KfRffTT  h 

^r^^  ^^Pf  i^TT  ^%  ^cK  n  ^ 

ftr^T  «i¥r  ^x  irc^  Si^nr  ii  <» 

iw  iiTT^^^  'VT  Tn^in:  I 

ftr  ifn:^  44^i<i«ii  ir^  ^\h\k  w  « 
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^TTW  wri<  ijfir  ^  TT^  WK 

Tp;  HW  iTTw  ^fP'^  i^ftnrr  i 

VW  ^  ^^fWr  Tlfll^  ^N^TT  H  <« 

iffnr  iiT^n:^'  tct^  ^t^t  tut  'trft  f^nnrrft  r 
m^  ^r^  ^5^  ijnT^  ir^'^r  ^t^  Imt  Trfir  ^itt 

Stt  ^mnr  ^T  irm  Trff  ti 
'^wipf  ^r^  ^T^  IhT  ^n^TT  ^fflfV  n  <^ 

^W  TT^ilT  'l^  ^X  i^TT  ^T^  in^  ^TWT  I 

fTOiT  "^^^  ^[^fWt  I 
^^  Ti^  ^^  ^ffniT  ^•^  U 

^rTf%  ^iiT^  ^TT  f^^  ^nfi^^  aw  n  '^^ 

fWrrif^^^RW^^iTV^^iKiw  II  oil 

ftr  *Kij  ^rr^  itt^t  iiTinT  "ST  «nr  i 

^fmrr  ancH  ^t^  ^^k^  ^rj  imcr^  ii  M 

^^  iNi?  Twnir  VTO  'HT  "^^  It  '  w> 

T^  ^T^  t^^nr  'irrf^  «r#  «Rr  i 

««  ^  ^^  «^  'nunc  W'TT  I 

^n^  f'TOT  ^TO  Mii«*  ^rrS  ^fii'l  ^Rf  \ 

sifi^  wrf^if  HIT  ^i#  HT  I 
f  f  f  nff  wfti^  tT^  iT%t  ^^^  ri 
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3i^r%  «if%ir  ^T^JTC  T^i#  iw  i 

^K  ^  ^JT^  Ti:^  17^  ^9IT  I 

ft*^  TT^  ^ifti  iTO  ^^t  ir^^nr  n  c» 

^Tw  TTTw  w%T  fipr  H%  iijra!  finnc  I  ^i 

ir***iid  ^T%  wi  1^^  w^  f%WT  I 

arm  ftPc^  ^fr^  niR*<.  ^^^  ^wir  ii  «< 

mvm  ^T^im.  ^ni*T  'JWT^  ^fnjT  ihf r  ihff  i 

M\M  ^¥A\^\K  cH^  ^ft  ^T  "5^^  ^W  II  *€ 

UnrPC  ^Wfip  ^T^^T  #T^l^  ft*  ^TW  II  f 

m^^  ^*%  iiT%  Tnir  "S'liT  ^f^  ^  I 

^IK  nfr  ^^fc  ^  inn  vg  UK  ^jt^  it         <\ 

^^^  ifft??T  ^rftw  fV^^  ^n  in^T  i 


^r^f^wi  'fKT  v^  I  Jreirq  ^r^  fiw  I 
infirm  1^^  ^niJ  i  V)ii^  w^sn  vS"  i 

wij  "w^  yr  ^  I   ^^n^  ^WK  ^1*^5'  i 

*»T  ^nrw  ^mftra^t  ^  ii         <« 

wi      outfit— ^  I 
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'iTirf^  m  W  ftw  ire  M         tt< 

^T^  ifftpjT  $^ftl  ^Tftl%  i?T^  m^T  I 

^^R  H\%,%  Birir  ^il  «i^^K  I 

'iTt  ^f^^K  'iTj^n:  «iTi  •nir  ^ irw  II        ^•t 

'njj  mr*  wri^  ^«nx:  ^^  ^T^  II  \»« 

v^  wx^  ^wrif  ^nr  \w  ^nwr  i 

^  TTOK  PnsrTO  in^jT  «iTJf  irt"  w^  1 1  ^^e 

^f%  IW  irnnr  ^i^f^  ^^  fw  ^^  i 

v«  WT  ^^  ^«n^  «nJr  ^^  f^if  II  ^\» 

q^^  ^^fw  mjM  "^m  wnnr  ^rcf  i 

WW  ^n^  ii^w^i  ftfi  vNr  %fKM  JUif  II     \^\ 

ftPfT  ^Tftf  ^^T  ftre  WW  W'*  w^  I 

www  f'fV  ^Tift  fw  ^^wr  II  ^\^ 

w^  drf  fw^  ^Twt  w^  *i*i¥ir^  i 

f%  WT^  wwmnj  www  wtwk  ii  ^\^ 

iNp  WTOTWt  f'HIST  WTnrft  WWW  StTt  WT  I 

^  KWK  wfc  wfww  WWW^  WC  II  ^^» 

>j  

^.it  nww  =  SIWW  I     \x^  ^  =  T$T  I 
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^  TmK  ft^T^  wnnT  %^  ftr^  8ir  ii       ^\< 

^rf%  ft*  'iTV?!  q^xft  %IfT  ft?  «iV  I 

WT  ^^  'W'n  ''ftni  ft^T  if^  I 

n^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^Pfi:  w^  ^nrw  ir^  ii        ^^^ 

^fii^  WBfTt  «^  ^[A  Tr5f  '^^  nTn  I 

fiiw  ^  wgin  ^T  ^na  ^XK  w  \\h 

u  ftni^ii 

Tir  ^Tj  ^iTir  TT  ^Ir^r  «f^  1 1  \^t 

^T  ftr^T  *m  ^f  «^  jirMi?  11  ^j^t 

iirftp^  ftirr^  %re  i  in  f^  ^  «r^  i 

WU^^  ^Kdl^  ''^5''^  ^'^  M       ^^^ 

» M^  ^  11 

^m  jtN:  %T%  n^  ^r^^  ^K  ^  i 

^%nr  TT  wif^^[wf^f%^mi  ^^« 

«if%^  ^^  liNft  w  Tim  ^nw  ^FK^  I 
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^  jfm  ^  ftcT  irpf K  ^n^  ^P'TJ  \ 

It  ir^^  ^  II 

^r?v  y^  ^^  I  ^  ^nftw  Sit  ^  I 

^m  ^  tn:  inrHT^  ii  \^» 

^li  *5V  ^TT  ^  I   %Tfi  ^^^  ^WTT  ^?  I 

Wt^fTii  f5ra  #T%  I  ^T  ^^  'i^  T^f  ^  I 

if^mr^orm  ^^^^  f^^T  1 1  ^^^ 

wx^  ^  JTi^iti"^  I  * 


nf%T  ^K  ftrfipB  ^r^  I  ^  ^  «rwTT^  ^'rf^  i 

^  xjmK  ifm^  II  \^«^ 

*mK ^^w 'ffrfinft I  ^^^%ftri 

Kian  ^rftnjT  WT^  ^liTJifn  n         \»  • 
^TK  i»T  «nnriiT«»T  i  '$t^k  ^^nr  ^irrwrK  ^tt?  i 

^T'Nr  iimr  w  ii\Hm  ^  ii         \«^ 


\^^  ^nr  =  vf  I 
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V^T|[ftr  ^M  KW  ^l^fHn  iff  • 

inrr^  ^ft^  <i9i(ii  wttct  ^^  I 

iirRK  firw  vw  ^WT  ^nift  ^  ^m^  II  \h% 

II  tfirii 

THE  BIRTH   OF  KRISHNA. 

1.  Ugrasena  was  a  great  king,  renowned  throughout  the  three  worlds ; 
and  in  his  family  was  born  a  damsel  named  Devaki. 

2.  "  Into  what  house  will  I  give  the  damsel  ?  I  cannot  find  a 
worthy  suitor.  She  hath  beauty  and  she  hath  jewels.  She  is  fair  to  look 
upon." 

3.  About  this  time  the  most  excellent  saint  Ndrada  came  on  a  visit  to 
her  father. 

4.  When  the  king  saw  the  saint,  he  made  obeisance  and  gave  him  a 
splendid  throne  to  sit  upon. 

5.  They  brought  water  in  a  vessel  for  him  to  wash  his  feet,  and  also 
gave  him  camphor  and  betel  and  pdn  of  the  kind  known  as  mttha  bhari. 
Then  the  king  said,  "  Thy  arrival  here,  Reverend  Sir,  is  propitious. 

6.  "  In  my  house  there  is  growing  up  a  damsel  named  Devaki.  She 
is  growing  both  in  beauty  and  in  virtue,  and  is  exceedingly  fair  to  look  upon. 
Where  shall  I  give  her  in  marriage  ?     I  cannot  find  a  worthy  suitor." 

7.  N4rada  thereupon  proceeded  to  make  astrological  calculations,  and 
then  said  to  the  king,  "  In  the  city  of  Gokula  is  the  house  of  Yasudeva. 
There  give  thou  thy  daughter  Devaki  in  marriage. 

8.  "  Devaki  and  Yasudeva  are  a  perfect  match  for  each  other.  In 
his  house  give  thou  her  in  marriage." 

9.  On  hearing  these  words,  king  Devakd  was  pleased,  and  despatched 
I              Nirada  with  an  invitation  to  king  Yasudeva. 

I  10.     He  also  invited  with  great  honours  the  kings  of  the  various 

(neighbouring)  countries  ;  the  Bo-hhat  Brdhmans  came  in  crowds. 

11.  They  planted  four  Ram  plantains  in  the  court-yard  (for  the  mar- 
riage seat).  They  filled  the  house  with  golden  offering  dishes  and  lamps  with 
shades,*  and  they  shortened  the  eight  days  preparatory  ceremonies  of 
Bevaki^s  marriage  to  four  days. 

12.  They  set  Yasudeva  and  Devaki  sitting  together,  and  the  kings  of 

*  Lit,  Lamps  which  can  be  carried  about. 

S   £ 
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the  earth  began  to  make  presents  of  horses  and  elephants,  each  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

13.  First  the  mother  of  the  bride  made  her  present.  She  gave  them 
a  hundred  ships. 

14.  After  her  the  bride's  brother  made  his  present  of  a  hundred  cows. 

15.  After  him  her  father's  eldest  brother  made  his  present.  He  gave 
only  one  cow,  and  it  had  a  short  tail. 

16.  After  him  his  wife  made  her  present.  She  gave  the  reel  of  a 
spinning  wheel. 

17.  After  her  the  bride's  grandparents  made  their  present.  But 
they  gave  no  present  and  no  offering  j  they  gave  nought  but  hurry  and 
bustle. 

18.  After  them  the  bride's  maternal  uncle  made  his  present.  He 
gave  the  iron  ferule  of  a  broken  rice  pestle. 

19.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  excellent  saint,  after  making 
astrological  calculations,  said  '*  Oh  Ka;;isa,  I  see  thy  death  in  the  womb  of 
Devaki." 

20.  On  hearing  these  words.  King  Kamsa  became  extremely  sorrowful 
in  heart.     He  took  his  sword  in  his  hand  and  would  have  slain  Devaki. 

21.  But  five  or  six  kings  caught  hold  of  him  and  held  him  back, 
while  the  reverend  saint  came  up  to  him,  and  remarked  as  follows  : 

22.  '^  Slaughter  of  a  cow  or  of  a  Brdhman  may  be  expiated  by  gifts, 
but  he  who  slayeth  a  woman,  with  him  travelleth  his  sin.'* 


23.  Devaki  and  Yasudeva  went  to  Gokula,  and  there  each  year  she 
had  a  child  to  the  number  of  seven. 

24.  At  each  birth  Vasudeva  worshipped  Krishna,  and  finally  Krishna 
took  up  his  abode  in  Devaki's  womb. 

25.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  on  a  moonlight  night,  Devaki  showed 
signs  of  pregnancy. 

26.  She  took  gild  fruit  and  amid  fruit  and  went  to  bathe  ;  and  on 
the  way  Holy  Hari  made  himself  visible  to  her  in  his  full  form. 

27.  **  Oh  Devaki,   sweet  Devaki,   I  ask  for  a  little  place  within  thy 
womb." 

28.  Devaki  said,  '^  To-day  what  dismay  is  mine.     On  all  sides  I  see 
nought  but  a  terrible  darkness. 

29.  "  The  sun  is  hot,  and  the  way  seemeth  long.     I  know  not  what 
God  addresseth  me  from  the  sky." 

30.  "  Fear  not,  Devaki,  my  gentle  mother.     I  will  kill  for  thee  thy 
enemy — I  the  Holy  Hari. 

31.  "  One  day,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  night,  I  will  protect  thee 
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from  the  Club-bearer.     I  will  day  the  king  with  all  his  f amilj.     Truly  a 
Taliant  act. 

32.  "  The  king  will  die  saying,  *  I  am  killed*.  That  I  can  prophesy. 
I  will  kill  Kamsa  the  Asura.     Short  will  be  the  time  it  will  take  me." 

33.  Again  on  another  occasion  Devaki  went  to  bathe,  and  in  the  form 
of  dust  the  Holy  Hari  entered  into  her  womb. 

34.  On  this  side  of  the  river  bathed  the  chasfce  Devaki.  On  the 
other  side  bathed  Yaiodi  and  Bohini 

Ya^odX  spaxe. 

35.  "  Friend,  Friend,  Friend  of  my  soul,  I  say  unto  thee,  did  not  the 
Yamuna  flow  between  us,  I  would  clasp  thee  in  my  arms." 

36.  When  the  river  YamtmiL  heard  these  words,  he  left  the  sands  of 
his  bed,  and  the  two  friends  embraced  each  other  where  the  water  had  just 
been  flowing. 

Ya^odX  spasie. 

37.  **  Friend,  Friend,  Friend  of  my  soul.  Friend,  I  say  unto  thee  a 
word.     How  many  days  and  how  many  months  art  thou  with  child  ?" 

38.  When  Devaki  heard  these  words,  she  began  to  weep.  "  What, 
dost  thou  my  friend  not  know  ?  My  brother  is  my  foe. 

39.  **  On  seven  days  hath  he  sent  seven  children  of  mine  to  Yama's 
abode.  Other  women  remain  pregnant  for  ten  months  and  ten  days,  but 
I  have  l)een  a  year  with  child." 

Yx^dX  spake. 

40.  "  Friend,  Friend,  Friend  of  my  soul,  hear  the  vow  I  make  unto 
thee. 

41.  "  If  a  holy  daughter  is  bom  unto  me,  and  if  thou  hast  a  son,  do 
thou  give  him  unto  me."  The  two  friends  thereupon  swore  to  observe  this 
promise. 

42.  "  One  vow,  two  vows,  the  third  time  a  vow.  If  this  vow  is 
broken,  may  evil  befal  us."  The  two  friends  thereupon  swore  to  observe 
the  promise. 

43.  Up  to  her  knees  in  water  Devaki  purified  herself,  and  up  to 
her  breast  in  water  she  dipped  herself  five  times. 

44.  At  a  bad  ghdf  she  dived,  but  it  -was  at  a  good  glidf  that  she 
arose  from  the  water.* 

45.  The  two  friends  exchanged  their  wet  clothes  for  dry,  and  each 
lifted  a  water  jar  on  to  her  hip,  and  went  to  her  own  house. 

*  That  b,  Krishna  entered  into  her  during  the  dive. 
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46.  After  concluding  her  bath,  DoTaki  went  home  to  her  palace,  and 
daj  by  day,  her  body  and  limbs  waxed  in  size. 

47.  At  this  time  the  startled  goblins  of  the  night,  the  Asuraa,  came 
and  wandered  through  every  house  and  palace,  and  thus  the  scouts  of  King 
Kamsa  approached  his  presence  chamber. 

48.  On  his  five  sides,  the  king  had  five  servants  round  him.  The 
Sheriff  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  forty-two  books  of  law. 

49.  They  played  upon  brazen  and  copper  gongs  and  gonglets  and 
clarionets.  There  is  no  counting  the  number  of  war  trumpets  and  cym- 
bals. 

50.  The  King  said, ''  Oh  musicians,  cease  playing.  Let  the  scout  tell 
the  news  he  brings." 

51.  The  scout  folded  his  hands  and  made  obeisance*  ''  Your  humble 
club-bearer  hath  seen  that  Devaki  is  pregnant." 

52.  When  Eang  Kamsa  heard  these  words,  he  was  as  it  were  thunder- 
struck.    He  bent  his  head  and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

53.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  King  bathed  himself  with  water  and 
sat  down  in  the  hall  of  audience  with  his  five  servants. 

54.  The  King  said, ''  My  servants,  by  what  device  can  I  escape  P  Hari 
hath  taken  birth  to  destroy  me." 

55.  The  Sheriff  and  the  Prime  Minister  said,  ''  Oh  King  build  a  fort 
of  iron.     Environ  it  with  elephants,  horses,  men-at-arms,  and  an  army. 

56.  "  As  long  as  that  exists,  no  one's  father  wilt  thou  fear."  The 
servants  then  proceeded,  "  Oh  King  thou  f eelest  fear  within  thy  soul 

57.  "  Take  thy  sister  Devaki  and  fasten  her  up.  When  this  child 
is  bom,  we  will  send  it  to  Yama's  house." 

58.  Kamsa  on  hearing  this  was  pleased  in  mind,  and  called  several 
times  for  his  scouts ;  and  while  he  was  yet  calling,  they  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

59.  A  scout  clasped  his  hands  and  made  obeisance.  '^  Wherefore  hath 
Your  Majesty  sunamoned  us  ?" 

60.  The  king  addressed  that  scout  with  expressive  eyes.  ''  G«,  oh 
scout,  to  Gokula." 

61.  One  order  of  the  king  was  as  good  as  two  to  the  scout.  He  took 
his  spear  and  spear-head  into  his  hand  and  ran  by  the  shortest  way. 

62.  As  he  ran,  the  scout  did  not  even  stop  to  tie  up  his  hwr.  Ho 
went  straight  to,  and  entered,  the  city  of  Gokula. 

63.  The  scout  arrived  at  Gokula  and  swore  an  oath.  (He  said  to 
Vasudeva)  "  The  King's  coimcil  is  assembled  and  ill  it  bodeththee.  Vasu- 
deva  and  Devaki,  ye  will  have  to  cross  the  Yamuna." 

64.  The  Holy  Kf  ish^a  then  addressed  them  with  a  sweet  voice^ ''  Give 
the  scout  sweetmeats  and  water  to  eat." 
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65.  The  Bcont  ate  sweetmeats  and  water  (to  satiety),  and  left  some 
nneaten,  and  then  he  placed  Yasudeva  and  Deyaki  before  him»  and  produced 
them  in  the  King's  council. 

66.  With  hands  clasped  Yasudeva  made  obeisance,  saying,  ^*  Wherefore 
hath  the  great  king  summoned  me  ?" 

67.  The  King  said,  '*  Oh  Yasudeva,  Nilrada,  the  saint  of  old,  hath  told 
me  time  on  time,  that  my  death  lieth  in  the  hands  of  my  sister's  children. 

68.  ^*  Ye  two  shall  remain  prisoners  in  my  fort,  and  when  thy  child 
eometh  into  existence,  I  will  send  him  to  Y&ma's  abode."  But  Devaki, 
when  she  heard  these  words  began  to  weep. 

DEVAjd   SPAKE. 

69.  "  My  Brother,  I  have  lost  my  second  self.  Thou  hast  not  let  one 
angle  daughter  of  mine  remain  before  thee.  Brother,  may  thy  horses  and 
thy  elephants  die,  and  may  thy  wife  become  a  widow ;  may  thy  pdgari  fall 
of  itself  from  off  thy  head." 

70.  King  Kamsa  said  to  the  scout,  "  (Why  art  thou  standing  idle  ?) 
Art  thou  looking  for  thy  father's  head.     Thrust  Devaki  into  the  fort." 

71.  Devaki  said,  "  Who  speaketh  these  words  to  me,  evil  and  yet 
good.'* 

72.  The  scout  arose  and  spake,  ''  Yasudeva  is  thy  husband.  Thou  art 
the  sister  of  the  king.     Who  shall  speak  ill  of  thee  P" 

73.  Then  they  bound  Yasudeva  and  Devaki,  and  instantly  made  pre- 
parations. 

74.  And  with  eighty  maimds  of  iron  they  built  a  fort.  Outside,  it 
was  closed  and  over  it  an  iron  net. 

75.  Weeping  Devaki  laid  herself  down  to  sleep,  and  sitting  by  her 
head  Naraya^a  showed  himself  to  her  in  a  dream. 

76.  "  Why,  my  mother,  why  do  ye  both  weep  ?  In  thy  womb  the 
lord  Narayana  hath  taken  up  his  abode. 

77.  "  One  day,  within  the  lunits  of  a  single  night,  will  I  protect  thee 
from  the  Club-bearer.     I  will  slay  the  king  with  all  his  family.     Truly  a 

valiant  act." 

78.  "  I  have  determined  to  be  born  in  Gokula.  All  the  gods  from 
Indra  downwards  will  attend  at  the  ceremony."     Then  Devaki  awoke  from 

sleep. 

79.  "Awake,  awake  my  lord,  the  crown*  of  my  head.  This  night, 
just  before  dawn  I  dreamt  a  dream.  N&r&ya^a  hath  taken  up  his  abode  in 
my  womb. 

80.  " '  I  have  determined  to  be  born  in  Gokula,'  saying  these  words 

he  left  me  and  went  to  heaven." 

•  Literally  <<  umbrella." 
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81.  Krishna  summoned  the  gods  ni^ently,  and  they  came,  and  made 
obeisance  to  him  with  hands  clasped,  *'  Wherefore,  Oh  Mighty  Lord,  hast 
thou  summoned  us  ?" 

KSLISHNA.   SPAKE. 

82.  "  I  have  determined  to  be  bom  in  Gokula.  *  Come  ye  all,  and  raise 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.     Hear  ye  now,  oh  gods,  my  resolution." 

83.  They  took  fifty-two  times  sixteen  scores  of  winds  and  clothed 
themselves  in  them.  S^iUvati  was  dressed  in  forty  times  sixteen  scores  of 
hail-stones. 

84.  Indra  clothed  himself  in  twelve  clouds,  and  they  roared  like 
unto  the  roar  of  a  lion  or  of  an  elephant. 

85.  For  seven  nights  and  nine  days  the  storm  raged  in  Gk)kula. 

86.  The  clouds  poured  forth  in  streams.  The  hail  began  to  fall  like 
thunder-bolts. 

87.  Plants  and  trees  were  broken.  The  trees  flew  about  like  dust. 
The  Sriphala  tree  fell,  and  the  tiger  ran  away  with  a  broken  tail. 

88.  The  scouts  of  king  Ka«;isa  fled  and  hid  themselves  under  the 
mdcMa^  of  the  householders.  The  messengers  and  the  archers  fled,  running 
at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

89.  One  messenger  fled  to  where  the  ploughmen  were.  He  laid 
aside  his  sword  and  shield  and  took  to  weeding  the  field. 

90.  Another  scout  ran  into  the  house  of  a  woman  fresh  from  child* 
bed.     He  took  the  p&gari  off  his  head  and  with  it  b^an  to  cleanse  the 

chUd.t 

91.  He  said  to  the  wife,  "  Mother,  mother,  close  the  door.  Who 
again  will  enter  (such)  service  (as  mine),  may  his  wife  be  unto  him  as  his 
mother. 

92.  ''  I  would  sooner  turn  a  beggar,  and  support  an  old  father  and 
mother,  and  break  up  my  swqrd  and  shield,  and  fashion  them  into  scythes 
and  hatchets." 


93.  As  the  day  has  been,  so  is  the  night.     Devaki  hath  a  child  and 
the  neighbours  know  it  not. 

94.  He  is  bom  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  a  garland  of  wild  flowers 
round  his  neck.     The  tune  of  his  nostrils  is  like  the  melody  of  a  flute. 

95.  A  pearl  coronet  on  his  head,  a  Srtphala  and  a  lotus  in  his  hand. 
On  his  right  standeth  Lakshmi,  on  his  left  Sarasvati. 

96.  He  tottcrcth  as  he  goeth.     His  feet  wear  a  pair  of  anklets. 
Round  his  neck  a  glorious  golden  wreath. 

*  A  kind  of  bamboo  divan.  f  Lit,  *  Ano  fieces  dctorgons.' 
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97.  Indra  cometh  on  his  elephant  Air&vata.  S^achi  cometh  in  her 
chariot  of  flowers.     Mother  Earth  cutteth  his  navel  string. 

98.  The  Mother  saith  '^  My  son,  my  son.  Show  me  the  moon-face  of 
my  child.     Why  hath  he  come  into  the  house  of  a  luckless  one  ? 

99.  ''  Even  now  £[axnsa*8  scouts  invest  each  house  and  room.  He 
will  dash  thee  to  death  upon  a  stone." 

100.  In  a  dark  room  Krishna  is  horn,  and  he  shineth  pure  and  radiant 
as  the  moon-light.  As  he  issueth  from  her  womh,  and  falleth  upon  the 
ground^  he  speaketh  unto  her. 

Krishna  spake. 

■  • 

101.  *'  I  have  dwelt  in  my  mother's  womb,  and  have  given  her  great 
pain.     It  is  true  it  is  a  Sunday,  but  my  mother's  face  is  pale  as  the  Moon. 

102.  **  Speedily  my  mother,  come  to  Qokula,  Kamsa  must  not  escape." 
But  DevaM  exclaimed,  "  Alas!*'  and  struck  the  pillow  with  her  arm,  saying 
"  Who  will  call  me  Kjish^d's  mother  ?" 

103.  Every  one  rejoiced  and  gave  vent  to  cries  of  victory,  Yidy&dha- 
ras  danced,  and  Gandharvas  sang  with  joy. 

Krishna  spake. 

.       * 

104.  "  My  Father,  hear  my  words.  Make  me  a  changeling  in  the 
house  of  Nanda  the  cow-herd." 

Vasxtdeta  spake. 

105.  ^'  The  first  man-at-arms  waketh  and  watcheth  with  bow  and 
arrows  in  his  hand.  My  child,  when  I  see  trident-bearers  watching,  my 
heart  faileth  me. 

106.  "  Ulm&n  and  Surm4n  wake  and  watch,  and  their  voice  is  mighty. 
Other  staff-bearers  and  spear-bearers  wake  and  watch  in  all  directions. 

107.  '^  My  child,  shield-bearers  wake  and  watch  with  shields  upon 
their  shoulders.     Gun-'bearers  wake  and  watch  with  guns  in  their  hands. 

108.  "  Nepsu  the  man-at-arms  waketh  and  watcheth  behind  the 
palace. 

109.  "  My  child,  the  fort  and  moat  are  all  awake.  Every  one  is  now 
present.     Faithful  old  servants  of  King  Kamsa  wake  and  watch  around. 

110.  *'  On  the  backs  of  elephants  mahauts  watch.  On  horseback  sit 
watchmen  ready.     Eight  trumpeters  sound  bugles  night  and  day. 

111.  "  My  child,  scholars  and  teachers  alike  wake  for  thee.  How, 
Kfishj^a,  my  Son,  can  I  take  thee  away." 

112.  Krishna  heard  these  words  with  delight,  and  began  to  call  for 
the  goddess  of  sleep :  and  while  he  was  yet  calling,  she  appeared. 

118.  With  hands  clasped  the  goddess  of  sleep  made  obeisance. 
"  Wherefore  hath  My  Lord  called  me  ?" 
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Krishna  8pak£. 

•  114.     "  I  tell  thee  Sleep  ;  and  pay  thou  heed  unto  my  words.     Cast 
thou  the  city  of  Kamsa  into  an  oblivious  sleep." 

115.  The  Goddess  o£  Sleep  replied,  ^'  Eemain  at  ease,"  and  she  let 
loose  Vhili  and  Kuhilt,  her  two  sleep-slaves. 

116.  The  first  man-at-arms  fell  asleep,  in  his  hand  his  bow  and  arrow. 
The  three  trident-bearers  fell  asleep,  terrible  as  they  were  to  look  upon. 

117.  Urm&n  and  Surm&n  of  mighty  voice  fell  asleep ;  and  so  did 
the  villain  staff-bearers  and  arm-bearers  in  all  directions. 

118.  So  did  the  gun-bearers  with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  and  the 
shield-bearers  with  their  shields  on  their  shoulders. 

119.  The  fort  and  moat  fell  asleep,  every  one  as  he  had  come  ;  so 
did  the  old  and  trusted  servants  of  king  Kamsa. 

120.  The  mahauts  slept  on  their  elephants  and  the  guards  upon  their 
horses.     The  eight  trumpeters  also  slept. 

121.  Also  all  the  scholars  and  teachers  fell  asleep.  One  by  one  the 
whole  capital  became  inert  and  senseless. 

122.  Then  K^rishna  said  unto  his  Father,  *'  My  Father,  take  me  away." 
And  as  they  got  outside  the  fort,  the  rain  and  storm  ceased. 

123.  For  the  sake  of  the  All-mother  of  the  universe,  Mahe^vara  went 
in  front.  Gods  and  Gandharvas  accompanied  them,  and  sandy  islands  rose 
in  the  Yamuna. 

124.  When  Yasudeva  saw  the  Yamuna's  waves,  he  became  filled  with 
terrori  saying,  "  How  can  I  cross  the  river  ?" 

Krishna  spake. 

125.  **  See  Father,  in  front  of  us  even  jackals  have  been  able  to 
cross.  The  water  will  not  reach  thy  knees.  So  take  me  in  thy  bosom  and 
pass  over. 

126.  "  Let  not  there  be  fear  in  thy  mind.  My  Father.  I  have  come 
into  thy  house,  the  fruit  of  thy  many  pious  deeds.  Home  thou  art  of  all 
the  virtues.     Hear  my  words  and  place  me  in  the  cow-herd's  house. 

127.  The  father  took  the  abode  of  virtues  into  his  bosom  and  de- 
scended into  the  water.     Holy  Kf  ishna  bathed. 

128.  And  Yasudeva  searched  for  Him  amidst  the  waters  of  the  Ya- 
muna. 

129.  He  searched  in  the  water,  nor  could  he  find  Kyishpa.  He  be- 
came sorrowful  in  heart, 

Yasudeva  spake. 

130.  "  Devaki  hath  wasted  away  of  grief  for  her  seven  former  chil- 
dren ;  and  now  when  she  heareth  of  this,  she  will  surely  die." 
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131.  The  Holy  Hari  cried  to  his  father,  ''  I  am  bathing.  Wherefore 
art  thou  weeping  with  distracted  mind  ? 

132.  "  For  ten  months  and  ten  dajs  was  I  within  my  mother's  womb. 
I  haye  not  been  suckled  by  her,  and  I  have  bathed  to  purify  myself  from 
the  taint." 

133.  He  searched  in  the  water  and  found  him.  He  took  him  into  his 
bosom  saying,  "  Where  are  my  Friend*  and  her  husband  ?"t 

Yasubisva.  spake. 

134.  X'^  The  fruit  of  many  Tirtuous  actions,  Krishna,  hath  been  bom 
in  my  house.    Bring  forth  and  show  me  thy  Mah&  May&." 

Naitda  spake. 

135.  '*  In  my  house  hath  been  bom  a  daughter.  I  hare  called  her 
Maha  'M.&jL    In  form  and  virtues  is  she  truly  beauteous.'' 

Kl^IBHNA   SPAKE. 

186.  ^'  If  thou  givest  one  damsel,  Oh  Nanda,  thou  wilt  give  salvation 
to  a  thousand  generations.  Thou  shalt  see,  what  I,  the  Holy  Hari,  can  do 
for  thee." 

137.  He  took  the  Holy  Hari  to  his  bosom,  his  eyes  glistening  like 
two  diamonds  ;  and  gave  in  exchange  Mahd  M&ya. 

138.  What  woman  that  beareth  child  hath  given  place  in  her  womb 
to  one  like  Him.  Or  what  pangs  did  Yasudeva  suffer  as  he  returned  home 
after  exchanging  his  child. 


139.  The  rain  and  storm  ceaseth  and  Ka^nsa's  scouts,  again  surround 
the  house,  and  send  the  news  to  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  a  messenger. 

140.  "  A  daughter  hath  been  born  to  thy  sister."     When  the  king 
beareth  the  news,  he  hasteneth  (to  the  fort). 

141.  Forth  he  draggeth  Mahd  Maya.     He  dasheth  her  upon  a  washer. 
man's  stone,  and  forth  she  riseth  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  celestial 

female. 

142.  Away  flieth  Mahd  M.&y&,  and  as  she  goeth  she  saith,  "  Hear  me, 
unde.     I  say  unto  thee  what  concemeth  thee. 

•  Tafodi. 

t  Kanda. 

X  We  mast  now  snppose  that  Yasudeva  has  crossed'  the  Yamuna  and  has  met 
Kanda,  whom  he  is  now  addressing.  Mahi  M£y&  is  of  course  Yoga  Nidr^  who  took 
Ucth  as  the  child  of  YaiSod^. 
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148.  ''  He  who  will  slay  thee,  waxeth  strong  in  Goknla.  Go  forth 
and  see  him  in  the  house  of  Nanda,  the  cow>herd." 

144.  When  King  Eamsa  heard  these  words,  he  was  pleased,  and  on  the 
spot  summoned  his  scouts, 

145.  His  Prime  Minister  arose  and  made  reply,  ^  On  the  ocean  at 
EAlidaha  is  a  friend  of  thine.  On  the  shores  of  KAlidaha  is  the  house  of 
ynakufi  the  N4ga. 

146.  *'  Be  will  smite  the  child  upon  the  breast.     Truly  a  valiant  deed." 


The  concluding  poem  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  twelve  seasons. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  soliloquy  of  a  woman  of  the  Bedhya  caste  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband  on  a  peddling  tour.  The  Bedhyas  here,  as  in 
other  districts,  have  the  reputation  of  being  half  gipsies,  half  thieves.  Their 
ostensible  means  of  livelihood  is  a  petty  traffic  in  hdmdhu  (a  kind  of  Kang^ 
pun  tobacco  prepared  for  chewing),  camphor,  cloves,  and  other  spices 
which  they  sell  to  women.  I  have  ventured  in  this  case  to  attempt  a 
metrical  paraphrase,  instead  of  a  literal  translation.  The  original  is  sq 
extremely  compressed,  and  so  full  of  allusions  to  agricultural  life,  that  it 
would  be  almost  unintelligible  without  a  full  commentary. 

The  piece  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  Bh&n&  or  dramatic  monot 
logue  (Of.  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  Vol.  II,  p.  384),  than  of  any 
other  species  of  Sanskpt  composition  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
reciter's  husband,  Nild  Bedhya,  has  gone  on  a  voyage  down  the  Gkmges  to 
the  southern  regions,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  he  is  absent  a  whole 
year.  She  describes  each  paonth  how  she  looks  forward  to  his  return,  ii^ 
pimple  but  feeling  language.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  come  to  it  after  the 
eternal  viraher  anala  of  the  orthodox  book-school. 

In  the  month  of  Patf^A^ ,  she  hints  that  advances  have  been  made  to 
her  by  some  rich  neighbour,  who  offers  to  make  her  his  ddei ;  not  at  all  ai^ 
uncommon  occurrence  in  this  district,  where  women  are  bought  and  sol4 
find  stolen  like  cattle.  The  arguments  used  are  curious  enough,  and  charac- 
teristic. The  seducer  says,  '*  Tou  had  better  come  to  me.  You  are  alone 
and  have  no  friends.  This  is  the  cold  n^onth  of  Pausha,  and  you  will  surely 
die.  You  will  have  no  one  to  burn  your  body,  and  it  will  be  thrown  away 
into  the  fields  to  rot.  So  thick  will  be  the  winter  mists  that  even  the  vul- 
tures and  the  jackals  will  not  see  your  body  to  devour  it." 

In  Mdgha  and  Fhdlguna,  every  one  who  can  bear  a  hand  is  hard  at  work 
in  the  fields.  Jute  is  being  cultivated,  and  the  a-ui  dhdn,  one  of  the  main 
food  staples  of  the  district,  is  being  planted.  The  very  fishermen  are  hard  at 
work,  building  low  embankments  round  th^  rfipidly  drying  pools,  and  subae- 
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quentlj  baling  out  the  water  to  catch  the  tiny  fish  which  Bwann  therein. 
Thus  the  only  people  left  at  home  are  the  guru  mahda'aya  of  the  Tillage 
school,  and  the  pupils  who  are  supposed  to  be  under  his  care.  The  latter 
yield  to  the  temptations  of  the  cool  spring  season,  as  schoolboys  do  all 
OTer  the  world,  and,  relieved  of  the  supervision  of  the  elder  branches  of  the 
family,  ran  truant  and  riotous  throughout  the  village.  Ghreat  is  the  damage 
done  by  them,  and  great  the  rage  excited  amid  the  elders  on  their  return 
from  their  day's  work  ;  and,  as  no  parent  can  see  anything  but  good  in  his 
own  offspring,  the  unfortunate  guru  is  made  the  scapegoat  for  all  the  mis- 
chief  done.  The  boys  certainly  have  been  naughty,  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  is  the  mahd^ayc^e  fault.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the  episode 
related  under  the  month  of  Fhalguna. 

In  Yai^kha^  the  wife  remembers  that  there  is  rejoicing  in  every  home, 
while  she  alone  is  miserable.  The  fad&,  or  thatch  covering,  of  the  rice-stores 
of  the  past  year  is  first  broken  in  this  month.  While  everything  is  happy, 
she  can  do  nought  but  think  of  her  husband,  and  be  tortured  by  jealous 
suspicions  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  far  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  when  storms  are  prevalent,  and 
her  heart  is  anxious  for  the  wanderer  tossed  about  amidst  the  tidal  waters 
of  the  Simdarbans,  the  happier  women  of  the  village  gibe  at  her  and 
give  her  false  news  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 

At  the  height  of  the  rains,  the  Komda^  a  large  fish-eating  bird  which 
haunts  the  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra^  utters  its  loud  iuby  tub,  the  livelong 
night.  The  people  say  that  it  is  a  ghost  who  is  speaking,  and  every  one 
considers  it  an  omen  of  ill-luck  when  he  hears  it. 

In  Bhddra,  the  Tal  fruits  ripen  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  lie 
there,  and  apparently  decay,  but  if  opened  even  after  many  days,  they  wOl 
be  found  to  contain  a  clear  transparent  kernel  of  great  delicacy.  The  wife 
is  led  to  compare  this  wonderful  power  of  retaining  its  beauty  and  fresh, 
ness,  with  her  own  comeliness,  and  to  fear  that  before  Nila  returns,  she  may 
be  an  old  and  haggard  woman. 

The  rest  of  the  monologue,  I  hope,  explains  itself,  and  so  I  introduce 
it  without  further  preface. 


II  winrr^  ii 
if\if  WF^if  i^nr  f^  ^rftnc  ^  I 
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yfi^jfi  mXkfn  WV9  ^^  ht^  'H^  ii  ^ 

n  ^m  n 

1?#  *rt^  TT  ^TT^  ^JEf  ^airo  I  y 

TmTT%  ^  i?!^  ^T^  ^  iinft  I 

ttWI  ifti'il"  ^TT^  ^^#  in^  m^  n  < 

II  iim  ir 

TOT  ^I^  i?T%  5fC^  WT^  fOT  I 

a^K  '^TfT,  ?nrr^  ^T^,  girr^  ft^rc  ^rftr^  u  ^ 

^if^il  wf^i^  ^nr^  ^^  ^iT^pR  UTO  n        « 

II  wi^jnr  n 

^WT^  ^TiTPC  ^TB  irUB^  f^lW  irf^W  ^T%  n    tt 

miy^  HIT  'HT  HTW  ^rf««^  ^rft  ^tt^  i 
ft^  irf^  Ipn^PT  ^ii  ar^  ijr^  imm  ii       \» 

^nft'T  if%^  '^li^  ^^ ^^  m^  II  ^^ 


II  ^^  II 

fCT  ^T^  Tr%  ^niT^  'TC^  1 

ITT  ^^  ^^rC  ^  WK  ^  tlTW  II  ^8 

lSft%  *ftl*  ^TT^  ^%  ^^51W  ITTO  II  U 

II  ^in^  II 

*iWK  W^  ^  T  W^  ^W^  II  \< 

»"«}T  IjT^  ^TT  ^JT^  ^^#  ^frn  I 

q^^  vr  ^Tftr  ^iW  Tiftw  II  \^ 
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Trft%  %Wf  ^iTT'!?  ^^w  ^ly  iTW  II  t< 

I)  n^  II 

^Tf  "J^  'TO  kA  ^[w\  ^inr  i 

w^ "ifTW  TTT  ^rj  ifT^  ^  'WTTnr  ii  ^» 

▼rfW  #f%%  wn;^  ^^ 'iTWT^  iTTO  II       ^\ 


II   ^VmH[  II 

%  f^  irfW  %K  ii^<  fwf  'ffir  I 

iii^vi9  «<iiiT  4?^  f#fip  3WI  irfir  II  ^^ 

fir'T  Ix'^  ^rf^'T  ^  fSihc  ft^  ii  \% 

^  VX^  ^  V!  ^ft^  '^  ^JK!^  WTO  I 

^Tft  w  wftjif  ^niw  ^^  ^T^'f  Tw  II         ^\i 

II  ^^nrw  11 


^irftii  iNw  ^inr  b^^  wit  itw  a  ^^ 

II  'niF  II 

fTW  Wif  W^  *T#  'ITW  HT^  I 

ITX^  ^  W^  ^TRf  Tlftw  ^1f  ^TO  II  ^« 

'  ^w  mft  ^n^f  ifw  ficT  ^ifii  I 

^fW  WT  'iTft  'WW  fro  wiri"  wfc  II         ^< 

fT  WW  ^i^rw  'ftwrr  wr  jPc^  wrrw  i 

wrfW  wftjw  ^VT^  w^^  wrf^  wtw  ii      ^» 

II  ^nf^  II 
n:w  ^Tf%w  i?T%  ^^K  ^wift  I 

^fi  ire  «lfK  JW  ftWWT  ^Wftll  ^\ 

w^w  t  ^«n  wit  fliw  Tc  I 
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Viftir  ^ftfiJ  ^nr^  ^rji  m?hm  uro  ii        m 

II  Mxffm  II 

i:ftr  II 


NTLA'S  SONG  OP  THE  YEAR 
Agrahdyana  =  November-December. 

Here  comes  the  month  of  A'ghan  with  its  fields  of  ripening  dMn  ; 

Some  men  reap,  and  some  men  thrash,  and  others  hold  nahdn. 
Yes,  let  them  feast  on  rice  and  milk :  their  winter  crops  are  home, 

But  what  care  I.    My  heart's  own  lord  in  countries  far  doth  roam. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  mj  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  cometh  JPaush,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

Pausha  =  December-January, 

"  When  Pausha  comes,  the  wat*ry  mists  conceal  the  flowers  sweet ; 

"  Who  dies  in  Pauah^  no  vulture  nor  jackal  him  can  eat." 
But  let  them  eat,  or  eat  they  not,  the  earth  my  bones  will  claim^ 

Not  e'en  for  life,  would  I  become  another's  slave  in  shame. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  cometh  Mdgli^  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

M&gha  =  Ja/nwrnf-Pebrmtry. 

And  next  comes  Magha  dreary.     Oh,  the  shivering  in  bed. 

Cotton  quilts,  and  cotton  blankets,  cosy  pillows  for  the  head. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  Fhdlgun  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

PMlguna  =  JEkbrwiry-March. 

Lo,  PMlgun  with  his  winds  of  spring  :  and  Nild  now  would  cry, 

"  My  Love,  the  wind  hath  made  my  lips  and  tongue  all  chapped  and  dry. 

<<  The  Fisher-brethren  ply  the  trade  from  which  they  take  their  name  \ 
<^  And  when  the  boys  are  naughty,  the  guru  gets  the  blame." 


I 
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"  Then,  Sir,"  I'ld  ask  with  mocking  smile,  "  what  guru  tutored  you*  ? 

'*  Oh,  if  I  only  had  him  here,  lid  birch  him  black  and  blue." 
''  Nay,  hush,  Good  Wife,"  the  Good  Man  said,  a  smile  upon  his  face, 

"  Whene'er  you  speak  of  gurus  learned,  'tis  you  should  ask  for  grace." 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  Ohaitra  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

Chaitra  =  March-April. 

Now  comes  the  month  of  Chaitra^  with  its  charakpujd  gay. 

Happy  the  woman  there,  whose  lord  is  with  her  on  the  day. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  BaWdkh  comes  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

VaiSdkha  =  April-May. 

And  then  comes  glowing  Bais'dhh,  when  the  granaries  they  break, 

And  it  is  my  NiM's  beauty,  that  the  bloomy  melons  take. 
My  husband  takes  his  betel-leaf,  and  wraps  it  in  his  cloth. 

"  A  man's  sole  wealth  it  is,"  he  says,  "  to  lose  it  I'ld  be  loth." 
My  €k)od  Man  dear,  for  other's  wealth  do  not  your  wife  forsake  : 

But  think  of  your  dear  pearl  at  home,  which  others  fain  would  take. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  Jyaiahfha  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

Jgaishfha  =  Mag-June. 

See,  here  comes  merry  Jgaishfha  with  the  mangoes  on  the  tr^es  : 
If  now  my  Lord  were  but  at  home,  how  I  should  live  at  ease. 

The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  Ashd^h  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

Aehddha  =  June- July. 

Ashddh  is  come.     The  Oanga  's  full. — What  words  fall  from  thy  mouth  ? 

''  Thy  husband  dead  and  drowned  beneath  the  tides  that  fill  the  south." 
If  e'er  my  Life's  Dear  Lord  should  die,  I'll  loose  my  braids  of  hair. 

And  break  the  necklace  round  my  neck,  all  strung  with  jewels  rare. 
1*11  dash  to  atoms  two  fair  shells, — a  Bam  and  Lakshman  pair, 

And  dark  will  be  the  Sindur  line  that  separates  my  hair. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  Srdban  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

*  Kha4i  is  the  chalk  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  when  they  are 
Ififtrning  the  alphabet. 
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8'rdvana  =  July-August, 

Here  comes  the  month  of  S'rdhan  ;  the  a-uS  is  in  the  ear ; 

The  Komdd  calls,  and,  at  his  voice,  my  bodj  shakes  with  fear. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

L&ughing  and  sporting  Bhddra  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

Bhddra  =  August- Septemher. 

With  Bhddra  all  the  Til  fruit  are  ripening  day  by  day 

A  woman  I,  how  long  shall  I,  keep  my  youth  fresh  as  they. 

Long  as  I  may  I'll  keep  my  youth, — a  woman's  all,  say  I. 

And  when  my  youth  is  gone  from  me,  I'll  poison  take  and  die. 

The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 
Laughing  and  sporting  Asvin  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

ASvina  =  Septemler- October. 

Here  comes  the  month  of  Ahin,  with  dread  Durgd^s  Ashfami. 

With  flowers  and  water  will  I  make  a  widow's  heart-felt  plea. 
Let  others  worship  as  they  will :  I  too  will  ask  a  boon  : 

That  my  dear  husband  far  away,  may  homeward  travel  soon. 
The  month  is  filled,  but  not  the  hope  that  fills  so  full  my  heart. 

Laughing  and  sporting  Edrtih  comes,  in  turn  to  play  his  part. 

Edrttiha  =  October-November, 

And  with  the  month  of  Edrtihy  the  yearly  round  is  o'er, 

And  NiU  dear,  his  traffic  done,  is  welcomed  home  once  more. 


In  conclusion  I  would  plead  guilty  to,  I  fear,  many  inaccuracies  in 
the  preceding  translations.  Many  of  the  words  used  are  devoid  of  mean- 
ing even  to  the  singers.  They  have  foimd  them  in  the  song,  and  it  is  not 
their  business  to  alter  things  written  in  the  8atya  Yuga,  Sometimes  they 
are  unable  to  explain  whole  passages,  saying,  "  It  is  a  Satga  yuger  kathd^ 
how  are  we  to  know  it."  For  other  words  they  have  a  traditional  meaning, 
which  I  am  fain  to  accept  for  want  of  a  better.  For  instance,  I  am  told 
that  ^TTTf^ff^,  in  the  Tiger  song,  means  "  both",  and  have  translated  it 
so,  because  I  fail  to  trace  the  derivation  of  the  word.  There  are  several 
gentlemen  throughout  the  district  who  take  an  intelligent  and  lively  inter, 
est  in  its  dialect,  but  even  their  help  has  been  sometimes  ineffectual  in  on* 
ravelling  a  Gordian  knot. 
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The  origin,  history  and  fate  of  the  Bhar*  tribe  have  long  afforded 
material  for  speculation  and  enquiry  to  students  of  local  antiquities  and 
history  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  N.  W.  P.  and  Audh,  but  hitherto  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  trace  the  westward  extension  of  the 
race,  or  to  collect  any  information  concerning  it  in  the  districts  west  of 
AlMhabad  and  Banda.  The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  observations 
and  enquiries  made  in  the  Hamirpur  District  during  the  last  two  years, 
and,  incomplete  and  fragmentary  though  they  are,  they  will  I  hope  be 
found  to  supplement  usefully  the  information  previously  collected  by  ob- 
servers in  the  eastern  districts  and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Bhar  tribe. 

The  Census  returns  of  1872  g^ve  the  total  number  of  Bhars  in  the 
N.  W.  P.  as  243,462,  and  of  Kaj  Bhars  as  13,481,  the  grand  total  being 
256,943  I  the  district  detailsf  show  that  the  tribe  is  now  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  those  eastern  districts  which  were  formerly  included  in  the 
Province  of  Benares  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Audh  :  the  census  figures  may 
not  perhaps  be  perfectly  accurate,  but  they  certainly  indicate  correctly  in 
a  general  way  the  distribution  of  the  tribe  throughout  the  N.  W.  P. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  a  single  Bhar  is  recorded  as  residing  in 
any  of  the  Bundelkhand  districts  \  it  is,  however,  well  known  that  the 
Bhars  were  once  numerous  in  Banda,  and  the  information  which  I  have 
collected  proves  that  in  former  times  they  lived  in  every  part  of  the  Hamir- 
pur District,  and  were  even  found  in  the  Jhansi  X)i  strict  west  of  the  Dha- 
s&n  River :  how  much  farther  west  they  may  have  extended  I  have  at  present 
no  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  tribal  .movement  has  been 
from  the  west  eastwards,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  '  who  were  the  Bhars*  ?  should  be  sought,  not,  as  has  hitherto 
been  done,  in  the  localities  where  ihey  have  been  driven  to  bay,  but '  rather 
in  those  western  regions  from  which  they  emigrated. 

The  former  presence  of  the  Bhars  in  the  Hamirpur  District  is  attest- 
ed by  the  traditions,  which  will  be  presently  described,  and  by  local  names 
in  every  pargana.     A  few  examples  of  such  names  out  of  many  may  be  of 

«  The  name  is  usually  spelt  'Bhar*,  but  the  spelling  'Bharr'  would  more  ac- 
curately represent  the  pronunciation. 

t  Details  are : — 

Ra^brab. — Jaunpur  (266) :  A'zamgafh  (316) :  Ghicfpur  (5,631) :  Gk>rakhpur 
(1,464)  :  Basil  (5,814]l    Total  13,481. 

BjL&JL^Meerat  (22) :  Badion  (14) :  Agra  (130) :  Kinhpur  (1248) :  AlUhib^ 
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interest ;  thus,  the  old  name  of  the  town  of  Snmerpur  (in  Paig.  Sxunerpur) 
is  Bharu^,  and  in  the  parganas  of  Maudhi,  Panw&ri- Jaitpur,  JalAlpar,  and 
B&th,  respectively,  we  find  localities  named  Bharsawin,  Bharw^4,  Bhar- 
khari  or  Barkhari,  and  Bhan|aur&  Kherd,  and  in  several  of  these  oases  the 
evidence  of  the  name  is  confirmed  hy  that  of  tradition. 

There  seems  to  me  to  he  little  douht  that  the  Bhars  are  a  non- Aryan 
race,  and  are  the  congeners  of  the  Gonds,  Kols,  Bhils,  and  other  more  or 
less  wild  and  predatory  hill  trihes  who  once  occupied  Bundelkhand.  It  is, 
as  Sir  H.  Elliot*  observes,  "  confessedly  very  difficult  to  trace  the  connezioQ 
or  difference  between  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Bhars,'  Cherds,  Seoris,  and 
Kols",  and  Mr.  Sherringt  believes  "  that  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
India  were  originally  blended  together."  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
connexion  between  the  so-called  aboriginal  tribes,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
several  of  them  occupied  Bundelkhand  simultaneously  and  jointly,  and  I 
suspect  that  in  traditions  they  are  often  confounded.  For  instance  as  in 
the  case  of  M.  Gun^it  (in  Parg.  Panw&ri- Jaitpur),  where  the  name  points 
apparently  to  the  Gon^s,  the  original  settlers  are  spoken  of  as  Chamdrs :  in 
such  cases  I  suspect  that  the  term  Cham^  is  used  in  a  vague  way  to  cover 
the  ignorance  of  the  speaker,  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  ^*  low  caste 
barbarian"  ;  the  word  Chamar  it  will  be  remembered  is  not  properly  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  but  simply  means  a  worker  in  leather.  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  the  Cham&rs,  who  now  form  the  most  numerous  element  in 
the  low  caste  labouring  population,  are  an  extremely  heterogenous  body, 
and  have  but  recently  been  developed  into  a  caste  formed  of  the  fragments 
of  tribes,  which  were  free  from  the  trammels  of  caste,  and  were  alike  un- 
clean and  impure  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmans,  and  whose  remnants  have 
now  been  lumped  together  by  Brahman  pride  as  the  men  who  work  in 
leather,  the  unclean  thing.  § 

We  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bundelkhand  at 
the  dawn  of  history ;'  our  earliest  piece  of  information  is  that  afforded  by 
Hiouen  Thsang  in  the  7th  century  A.  D.»  who  states  that  the  king  of  Kha- 

(76) :  JaunpuT  (14,696) :  A'samgarh  (74,144) :  Hfrs^piur  (4,838) :  BenaiQA  (34»80Q : 
ahisipor  (63,060) :  Qorakhptir  (48,162)  :  BaM  (17,822) :  Ga  hw&l  (466). 

Total  248,462. 

[From N.  W.  P.  Censufl  Rep.  I,  pp.  106,  136] 

*  Beames'  Elliot,  I,  p.  60,  a.  v,  Cherii. 

t  J.  B.  As.  Boo.  y.,  N.  S.,  p.  399. 

X  Here,  as  in  many  other  villages  in  the  sonth,  a  Qon4  ghost  is  locally  worshipped. 

{  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  kut^d  or  waistdoth, 
worn  by  the  low  oa«te  women  of  Bnndelkhand,  seems  to  be  the  same  garment  as  that 
used  by  the  women  of  the  Maiw£r  Bhfls  (J.  A.  8.  B.,  XLY,  Ft.  I,  pp.  866  and  289) : 
and  the  aame  dress  is  used  by  the  Gon^a  (Beames*  £Uiot»  «.  v.  Qon^ . 
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jurikho  was  a  Brahman.  Aboat  800  A.  D.,  the  Chandel  djnartj  arose  and 
mled  in  K^njar,  Khajnriho,  and  Mahobiy  bat  the  inscriptions  which  give 
ns  the  names  and  lineage  of  the  rulers  tell  ns  nothing  of  the  ruled.  Ohand 
in  his  aoconnt  of  the  Chauh4n  and  Ghandel  war  (in  1184  A.  D.)  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  subjects  of  the  Chandels  in  his  list  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Ghandel  prince  Parmil ;  the  list  names  Isur  D^  Lodhi  Bhup41,  two  Gon489 
a  Baghel,  a  Gahlauf,  and  others^  but  in  what  I  hare  read  of  Chand's  poem 
I  have  not  found  any  mention  of  the  Bhars.  Famous  though  the  Chandel 
dynasty  is  for  the  great  embankments  and  splendid  temples  constructed 
under  its  auspices,  I  believe  that,  even  in  its  flourishing  days,  the  country 
was  but  very  partially  cleared,  and  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  sundry  hiU 
tribes,  who  owned  indeed  a  certain  allegiance  to  the  R4j&,  but  yet  lived  for 
the  most  part  free  of  control,  and  indulged  with  little  restraint  in  their 
hereditary  propensities  for  fighting  and  plunder.  According  to  the  census 
returns  of  1872,  the  Chandels  in  the  Hamirpur  District  number  only  656, 
and,  although  they  were  undoubtedly  once  much  more  numerous  than  now, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  colonized  the  country  in  large  force.  In 
the  Mahob^  pargana  the  Chandels  are  zamind£rs,  I  think,  in  only  two  vil- 
lages ;  in  the  rest  of  the  district  I  do  not  know  of  their  holding  a  single 
riUage,  and  the  local*  traditions  of  the  many  villages  in  every  pargana 
which  I  have  examined,  in  no  ease  mention  the  Chandels  as  the  former 
owners  of  the  soil,  but  everywhere  we  find  traces  <yf  €k)n4s,  Kols,  Bhils, 
Bhars,  Kichhis,  Ahirs,  ChamiLrs,  and  other  low  eaite  and  outcast  people  as 
the  original  occupiers  of  the  land. 

I  believe  then  that  the  Chandels  were  simply  a  small  clan  who  sup. 
plied  the  members  of  the  ruling  dynasty  and  much  of  the  personnel  of  the 
local  court,  but  who  never 'supplanted  the  tribes  that  were  in  occupation 
of  the  soil  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  dynasty.  But  the  Bhars  and  Gon^s 
and  their  f ^ows  have  now  disappeared,  or  have  at  least  lost  all  tribal  indi* 
▼iduality,  and  can  no  longer  be  identified  under  the  old  names,  and  other 
races  are  lords  of  the  soil.  In  other  parts  of  India  a  similar  transfer  of 
the  land  seems  to  have  occurred,  but  there  the  history  of  the  change  is 
obscure  and  the  details  unknown ;  here,  however,  the  outlines  of  the  revo- 
lution can  be  clearly  traced,  and  even  some  of  the  details  can  still  be  vividly 
presented. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  regard  to  eastern  Audh,  where  Mr. 
Cam^^  with  apparently  considerable  reason,  doubts  the  reality  of  the 
fKt  of  a  Bi^pdt  conquest,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Hamirpur  District 
the  Bhars,  Qt>n4s  and  other  early  occupiers  of  the  soil,  were  in  compara- 

*  For  some  of  this  local  information  X  am  indebted  to  notes  made  by  natiyeB  em* 
plojed  by  Mr.  W.  Martin,  0.  S.,  and  to  his  contributions  to  the  N.  W.  P.  Gkisetteer. 
t  J.  A  B.  B.,  Vol.  XLY,  (1876),  p.  297  seqq. 
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tivelj  recent  times  yanquished  by  force  of  arms  and  obliged  to  yield  their 
lands  to  the  conquerors,  who  either  exterminated  the  vanquished  or  reduced 
them  to  a  servile  condition  :  in  a  great  portion  of  the  district  the  victors 
were  Rajpdts,  but  in  extensive  tracts  they  were*  Lodhis^  themselves  a  tribe 
of  probably  non-Aryan  descent.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  this 
contest  began  and  when  it  ended,  but  it  was  protracted  and  intermittent, 
and  certainly  lasted  from  1080  A.  D.  to  1730  A.  D.,  as  I  now  proceed  to 
show  in  some  detail. 

The  Sardul  Charitra,  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  B^ri  Thiikurs,  relates 
the  manner  in  which  750  of  that  clan  treacherously  destroyed  at  Kahra, 
in  the  west  of  the  Banda  district,  1000  Kols  and  Bhils,  and  then  seized 
their  villages  in  the  year  1137  Sam  vat  =  1080  A.  D. ;  the  story  is  curious 
and  interesting,  but  is  too  long  to  quote :  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at 
the  date  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  the  power  of  the  Chandel  dynasty  was 
at  its  height.  Another  similar  tribal  record  tells  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Bhils  in  the  same  tract  of  country  by  the  Mauhdr  Thilkurs  in  the  year 
1239  Samvat  =  1182  A.  D. 

The  parganas  of  Hamirpur  and  Sumerpur  are  now  almost  exclusively 
held  by  Bais,  Gaur,  Gautam,  and  other  Thakur  clans,  most  of  whom  retain 
more  or  less  distinct  traditions  of  their  having  entered  the  country  from 
the  north-west,  cleared  the  jungle  and  founded  the  existing  villages  :  for 
example  it  is  still  remembered  how  in  the  year  1405  Samvat  =  1348  A.  D., 
Bija  Rai  Gaur  came  from  Ajmir  and  entered  the  service  of  Hamir  Deo 
Karchuli,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Hamirpur,  and  settled  his  followers 
and  relatives  in  twelve  villages  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  many  other 
similar  traditions  might  be  related,  though  a  precise  date  is  not  generally 
given. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  local  nomenclature  of  the  northern 
parganas  shows  traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Bhars  previous  to  the  Edjptit 
invasions. 

It  is  plain  then  that  in  large  tracts  of  country  the  wild  tribes  had  been 
early  overpowered,  but  in  many  places  they  held  their  ground  much  longer : 
thus  the  story  is  told  that  the  Bhars  of  IsUmpurf  in  the  north  of  the  Kd^h 
pargana  were  punished  by  IsUm  Sh4h  for  looting  royal  treasure,  and  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  prince  referred  to  was  Sher  Sh&h's  son  IsUm 
Shah,  who  reigned  from  1545-53  A.  D.  and  whose  favourite  capital  was 
Gwiliar. 

At  Maudhil  in  the  east  of  the  Hamirpur  District  mention  is  made  of 

«  I  lue  the  form  LodM  in  preference  to  Lodha,  because  the  former  is  that  com- 
monly osed  in  Hamirpur. 

t  Here  and  in  several  neighbouring  villages  the  Bhara  are  remembered  as  Bhai6 
ThikuTB :  the  desize  of  low  caste  tribes  to  pass  as  lU^p^ts  is  well  known. 
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the  Kols  8o  late  as  the  year  1790  A.  D.,  when  a  battle  took  place  between 
DalU  Khan,  a  son  of  the  Sdbahd&r  of  Alldhab^d,  and  the  BundeUs,  the  lat- 
ter being  assisted  by  the  Kols,  with  whom  Dh&iuks,  Kanjafs,  and  Kanr^rs 
are  said  to  have  been  associated. 

The  foregoing  details  show  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  aborigi- 
nal* tribes  have  been  supplanted. 

The  interesting  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religion  of  the  Bhars 
was  raised  bj  Mr.  Sherring,t  and  has  since  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Carnegy, 
The  former  gentleman  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bhars  were  Bud- 
dhists ;  and  the  latter  arrived  at  the  somewhat  ambiguous  result  that  the 
*' god-neglecting,  caste-disregarding  race"  which  formerly  held  Eastern 
Audh  were  the  Bhars.  ^  Mr.  Sherring's  arguments  and  the  plates  of  Bhar 
sculptures,  pubtished  in  illustration  of  his  essay,  seem  to  me  to  prove  that 
the  religion  of  the  Eastern  Bhars  was  Jain  rather  than  Buddhist,  and  the 
facts  which  1  shall  now  mention  are  I  think  suf&cient  to  raise  a  presump- 
tion that  the  Bhars  and  other  aborigmes  of  Bundelkhand  during  a  period 
of  at  least  two  or  three  centuries  professed  Jaimsm,  though  perhaps  not 
exclusively.  It  may  well  be  that  in  earlier  times  they  were  Buddhists,  for 
the  close  relation  between  the  Jain  and  the  Buddhist  faith  and  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  former  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  perceived. 

A  tradition  is  current  at  Mahobd  that  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
conquest  of  that  city  in  the  reign  of  Shihab-uddin§  (1202-3  A.  D.),  Ajaip41 
and  Bhar  and  others,  seven  brothers  who  were  Jains  and  Jogis  and  great 
magicians,  became  rulers  of  the  country :  Ajaip&l  conquered  Ajmir,  but  Bhar 
held  Mahob4,  and  so  oppressed  the  Musalm^ns  that  they  invoked  the  aid  of 
Malik  Shah  who  came  from  the  west,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  slew  Bij& 
Bhar  and  his  fourteen  sons,  whose  wives  then  burned  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  fire,  the  place  where  they  sacrificed  themselves  being  pointed  out 
to  this  day  as  the  Chaudah  Bdni  hi  tati,  i.  e,y  the  burning-place  of  the  four- 
teen queens. 

Mauza'  Bharw&ri  in  pargana  Panw&ri- Jaitpur  is  said,  according  to 
the  local  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  Edj4  Bhar  of  Mahoba||  and 
to  have  been  occupied  by  Lodhis  in  1300  Samvat  (  »  1243  A.  D.)  :  as  iUus- 

•  I  use  fhe  word  'aboriginal'  as  a  convenient  term,  but  as  I  have  hinted  above 
■ome  of  the  so-called  aborigines  may  themselves  have  moved  from  their  original  seat. 

f  In  the  essay  already  quoted,  p.  228. 

X  J.  A.  8.  B.,  XLV,  Pt  I,  299. 

{  Mr.  Blochmann,  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XLIV,  Ft.  I,  p.  277,  proves  the  correct  date  of 
the  conquest. 

I  A  tradition  is  quoted  in  N.  W.  P.  Gaz.  I,  pp.  406-7,  to  the  effect  that  a  temple 
at  Dadhwift  Manpur  Ganampur  in  pargana  Badans^  of  the  Banda  District  was  the  trea- 
Bmy  of  the  Bhar  B&jis  of  Kdlinjar,  whose  descendants  continued  to  use  it  until  a 
zecent  date :  this  is  the  only  reference  I  know  to  Bhar  im&B  of  KiUi^jar. 
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tratingthe  suppoeed  eonnection  between  the  Bbars  and  Jainism,  it  is 
noticeable  that  at  Dinai  about  a  mile  from  BharwidL  there  is  a  colossal 
Jain  image  of  Setn^th  with  an  inscription  dated  1196  Samvat  (  =  1139 
A.  D.),  and  the  ruins  of  a  highly  ornamented  temple  are  a  conspicuous 
object  on  an  adjoining  hill  top.  In  other  localities  I  have  found  at  and 
near  Bhar  sites  small  Jain  sculptures  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify. 
The  earliest  known  Jain  inscription  in  Bundelkhand,  (supposing  its  date  to 
be  correctly  read,  which  is  doubtful*)  is  one  at  Khajuriho,  dated  1011 
Samvat  =  954  A.  D.,  in  the  reign  of  King  Dhanga :  the  other  Jain  in- 
scriptions from  Khajurihb  and  MahobA,  enumerated  by  General  Cunningham 
(ArcL  Rep.  II,  448),  range  from  1142  to  1234  Samvat,  i.  e.,  1085  to  1177 
A.  D. :  eight  additional  dated  Jain  inscriptions,  which  I  know  of  in  various 
places  in  the  Hamirpur  District,  range  from  1196  to  1232  Samvat  =  1139 
to  1175  A.  D.  At  Khajur4ho  aU  the  important  temples,  whether  Yabhnavay 
Saiva,  or  Jain,  seem  to  have  been  erected  in  the  eleventh  century  A.  D.f  : 
we  may  therefore  safely  affirm  that  Jainism  flourished  in  Bundelkhand 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  A.  D.  side  by  side  with  other 
forms  of  religion,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  during  the  same  period 
much  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  Bhars  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Sherring's  arguments  to  my  mind 
proved  the  eastern  Bhars  too  to  be  Jains ;  chance  enables  me  to  ofEer  a 
fact  in  confirmation  of  this  theory. 

I  lately  obtained  from  Banda  a  collection  of  hymns  to  the  twenty- 
four  deities  of  the  Digambar  Jains  as  there  recited  at  a  Jain  shrine  :  the 
first  hymn  is  addressed  to  Adin4th,  and  its  opening  lines  which  I  quote  { 
below,  show  that  the  ruined  Bhar  stronghold  Pamp4pur  near  Mirz^pur, 
the  locality  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Sherring,  is  still  a  sacred  place  of  the 
Jains. 

A  Bh^t  supplied  my  paiji^^t  with  lists,  as  complete  as  he  could  remem- 
ber, of  the  Bhar  and  Gon4§  tribal  deities ;  the  following  he  named  as  the 
Bhar  gods: — 

•  Oanningham,  Axoli.  Rep.  II,  p.  483,  and  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XXIX,  896. 
t  FexguBson,  Ind.  Arehit,  p.  246. 

^f%^w  ^  ftr^w  mr^  9m  ^^rf^  *j*ftu<^ i 

i  The  Gk)n4  deitioB  he  remembered  were :  (1)  Nazliar,  (this  is  mentioned  by  Chand 
as  the  name  of  a  Qon4  ohampion)  :  (2>)  Nagesor :  (3)  Jhakajhok :  (4)  Qo^Lraiya  : 
(6)  Karuwi. 
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(1)  Sattd-Satta:  (2)  Mun#Deo:  (8)    Bhainaesur:    (4)   Bat^Ui  or 
Bakt48& :  (5)  Bhan^lia  J4rf :  (6)  Jhapat^ :  (7 )  Marahi  :  (8)  BhadLyanr. 

The  worship  of  these  minor  deities  may  of  course  have  been  practised 
by  persons  professing  Jainism,  in  the  same  way  as  worship  is  now  offered 
to  scores  of  obscure  local  gods  and  demons,  by  persons  professing  various 
forms  of  Hinduism.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bhainsd  Darw4za,  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town  of  Mahobi,  may  be  named  after  BhaLnsesur. 

Antiquarian  visitors  to  Mahobi  are  familiar  with  the  temple  of  ManiyA 
Deo,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Chandel  "R&j&B ;  it  is  curious  that  the  only 
other  shrine  in  the  Hamirpur  District,  so  &r  as  I  know,  dedicated  to  this 
divinity  is  found  at  a  village  named  Barel  in  pargana  B&th,  where  there 
are  indications  near  the  modem  village,  which  is  occupied  by  a  Lodhi 
population,  of  the  former  existence  of  a  town  or  large  village  which  has  long 
since  disappeared.  This  locality  seems  to  be  the  Bharel*  named  by  the 
above  quoted  Bh&t  as  one  of  the  Bhar  villages,  and  some  sculptures  exist 
in  ihe  village  such  as  are  found  at  Bhar  sites.  It  becomes,  therefore,  pos« 
sible  that  Maniyi  Deo  was  a  Bhar  goddess,  and,  if  this  be  the  fact,  the 
eirenmstance  throws  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Ohandel  race,  which  is 
admittedly  impure.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  object  of 
worship  at  Barel,  but  the  cherished  image  at  Mahob&,  which  I  have  seen,  is 
simply  a  shapeless  block  of  stone  daubed  with  red,  and  evidently  represents 
ncme  of  the  Hindd  gods,  whereas  it  is  exactly  such  an  object  as  we  might 
expect  to  be  the  fetish  of  a  tribe  of  hiU  men.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  any  tradition  of  a  close  connection  between  the  Chandels  and  the 
Bharsyt  but  with  the  Groups  the  Chandels  are  known  to  have  maintained 
constant  intercourse,  sometimes  friendly,  and  sometimes  hostile.  Ohand  tells 
us  that  the  Chandel  B4j4  Kirat  Singh  hunted  at  Maniyi  Gafh  with  Singh  the 
Gon4  chieftain  of  Gaf ha  Mandli  on  the  Narbadi,  and  that  afterwards  when 
war  broke  out,  Kirat  Singh  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gon^s,  an  injury 
which  was  revenged  by  Alh4  in  the  reign  of  Farmil.  The  name  of  the 
Gon4  hunting  ground  Maniy4  Gaph  inevitably  suggests  that  Maniy4  Deo 
may  be  a  Gk>n4  as  well  as  a  Bhar  deity,  and,  if  this  supposition  be  correct, 
an  additional  proof  is  obtained  that  there  was  little  difEerence  between 
Bhar  and  Gt>n4*  In  the  hills  of  the  Kaimur  Bange  in  Biw&,  east  of  Bun- 
delkhand, the  Bhars,  Suriy&s,  Chertis,  Binds,  and  Elharw&rs  may  still  be 

*  The  loss  of  the  initiaL  aspirate  in  local  names  is  very  common  ;  thus  in  the 
Hamiipiir  District,  Bilzakh  and  Bilahanrf  were  formerly  Bhil  villages,  and  in  Audh 
(J.  A.  S.  B.,  XLY,  Pt  I,  p.  800)  Badof,  Barrosi,  Bardich,  and  BareU  derive  theiz 
names  from  the  Bhars :  and  many  similar  examples  might  be  given. 

t  Oldham,  '  Stat.  Memoir  of  Ghazipiir'  (I,  48),  states  that  Chandel  Bi^pits  mv 
doed  the  Bhar  Biji  and  fioonded  the  fuinciptUitiee  of  B^aigarh,  BardhS,  and  Barhar 
in  the  Biwa  territories. 
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found  intermiDgled,  and  ''  intermarriage  between  the  daughters  of  the 
£[harw4r  chief  and  a  Chandel  R4jpdt  prince  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Bundelkhand."*  In  Lalatpur,  too,  the  connection  between  the  Qonds  and 
Chandels  seems  to  be  remembered,t  and  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Durg&- 
▼atl  of  the  Chandel  line  with  the  Edj4  of  Gafha  Mandl4{  shows  that 
the  connection  subsisted  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  A.  D. ;  there  ia 
therefore  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  the  myth  of  the  union  of 
Hem^vati  with  the  moon  as  related  in  the  Chandel  legends  was  invented  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  Chandels  really  sprang  from  an  aboriginal  stock  ; 
whether  this  stock  was  called  Bhar  or  Gon4  we  cannot  say,  and,  if  I  ami 
right  in  thinking  the  two  tribes  to  be  very  closely  connected,  the  question 
is  of  no  importance.  The  construction  of  the  great  Yijayanagar  or  Bij4- 
nagar  lake  near  Mahob4  is  attributed  to  the  Ghiharwdrs,  who  are  said  to  have 
preceded  the  Chandels  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Chandel  clan  is  the  result  of  crossing  Qaharw&r  with 
Bhar  or  Gond  blood :  the  popular  legends  indeed  assert  the  fact  of  relation- 
ship  between  the  Gaharwars§  of  Benares  and  the  Chandels. 

The  Bhars  of  Bundelkhand,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  seem  to  have 
possessed  little  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to  have  consequently  left 
behind  them  almost  nothing  of  architectural  or  artistic  interest.  In  the 
eastern  districts  the  Bhars  are  credited  with  the  construction  of  many 
tanks  and  massive  forts,  but  in  Hamirpur  I  have  not  met  with  a  single 
fort  or  tank  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  them  ;  everything  old 
is  indiscriminately  called  Chandel,  and  is  usually  placed  to  the  credit  of 
Eaj4  Parmal  or  his  famous  champions  AlhiL  and  Udal :  it  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  works  attributed  to  the  Chandels  were  executed  by 
other  races.  The  commonest  objects  of  antiquity  in  the  district  are  rude 
bas-reliefs  of  Hanumdn,  here  usually  called  Mahabir,  and  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  numerous  sites  of  ancient  abandoned  villages,  whether  Bhar  or 
otherwise,  which  is  not  marked  by  an  image  of  the  monkey-god. 

Upright  slabs  or  pillars  of  granite  bearing  on  one  face  a  pair  of  rudely 
carved  figures  in  relief,  are  met  with  in  many  places.  The  design  consists 
of  two  standing  figures,  one  male,  and  the  other  female,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand :  at  the  top  left  hand  corner  of  the  stone  there  \a  a  detached 

•  Chandra  SeUiara  Banuijf,  in  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  XLYI,  Pt.  I,  p.  25.  I  do  not 
know  what  annals  are  referred  to. 

t  N.  W.  P.  Gkizetteer,  YoL  I,  p.  851 ;  but  the  statement  there  may  be  based  only 
on  81eeman*B  naxratiYe. 

t^Sleeman'sHistoiyoftheGarhaMandUim^in  J.  A.S.  B.  forl8S7,  VoL  VI, 
(2),  pp.  621.648. 

§  Vide  Cunningham,  Arch.  Bep.  II,  '  Mahobi'  and  Boamos'  EQiot,  «.  «.  BhaTi 
Chandel,  Gaharw4r. 
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open  hand,  and  in  the  corresponding  right  hand  comer  a  crescent  moon  and 
a  circle  representing  the  sun. 

These  sculptures  appear  to  he  tati  monuments :  thej  are  very  common 
in  Pargana  Jaitpur  and  are  there  sometimes  spoken  of  as  '  Sati-Sat4'.  Jait- 
pur  was  occupied  hj  Gonds,  who  were  expelled  hj  the  Bundelds  and  Mar- 
athas.  At  an  ancient  village  in  pargana  BAxh  I  found  two  of  these  stones, 
and  close  hj,  a  satt  pillar  of  the  ordinary  type*  hearing  only  the  emhlems  of 
a  female  hand  and  arm  with  the  sim  and  moon,  hut  without  human  figures. 
Stones  sculptured  with  the  sun  and  moon  emhlems,  unaccompanied  hy  either 
figures  or  hand,  are  often  met  with* 

Bude  effigies  of  single  warriors,  armed  with  a  how,  or  with  a  roimd 
target  and  a  short  straight-pointed  sword,  are  also  common. 

I  append  a  rough  sketch  or  diagram  (PL  XIY)  of  a  curious  slab  stand- 
ing in  the  village  of  fika  Mau  near  Mahob4 :  the  village  is  an  ancient  one^ 
and  is  mentioned  by  Chand  as  belonging  to  Desraj,  father  of  A}h&  and  Udal, 
and  according  to  tradition  was  formerly  occupied  by  Kurmis ;  the  design 
resembles  in  general  outline  that  of  the  **  tat^-satd'*  sculptures  above^ 
described,  but  differs  in  that  the  male  and  female  figures  are  not  holding 
hands  and  have  heads  resembling  respectively  a  monkey  and  a  bird,  and 
that  the  detached  hand  is  placed  between  the  sun  and  moon. 

On  the  surface  of  the  mound  marking  the  site  of  a  Bhar  village  at 
Baien^i  in  Jalilpur,  my  pandit  picked  up  the  two  curious  objects  figured 
at  the  bottom  of  Plate  XIY.  They  look  like  seals  or  amulets,  and  the 
material  seems  to  be  the  coarse  soap  stone  found  in  the  district :  I  cannot 
even  guess  the  meaning  of  the  characters  engraved  on  them,  but  the  open 
hand  on  the  larger  one  is  exactly  similar  to  that  carved  on  the  stone 
monuments.  As  is  the  case  at  many  ancient  sites  in  the  district,  bricka 
of  great  size  are  found  at  Baresr4. 

The  Bhar  site  named  Bha^eswar  near  Bauro  in  pargana  B&th  is  re^ 
markable  for  an  irregular  circle  formed  of  twelve  large  upright  stones,  close 
to  which  two  other  stones  are  lying  prostrate  r  one  of  the  slabs  here  i» 
carved  with  five  small  detached  rings,  called  naJcat-gol  by  the  people,  which 
remind  me  of  the  ^  cup  markings*^'  in  Kam^n,  described  by  Mr.  Camacf  : 
coina  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  this  spot,  but  as  usual  I  could  get  na 
definite  information  about  them. 

I  have  often  seen  at  old  sites  slabs  engraved  with  sets  of  concentric 
rings  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  which  most  probably  symbolize  MahMeo, 
as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Camac  with  reference  to  the  similar  sculptures  in 
Kamion,  or  may  perhaps  be  images  of  the  sun  as  the  villagers  say. 

*  Ommmgham,  Arch.  Bepori  m,  p.  z, 
t  J.  A.  a  B.|  XLYI,  Pt,  I|  p.  1 0eqL<|. 
H  H 
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Further  local  enquiries,  or  a  happy  accident,  may  put  me  in  possession 
of  additional  information  about  the  Bhars  of  Bundelkhand,  but  at  present 
the  foregoing  notes  embody  all  that  I  can  ascertain  on  the  subject. 

EXPLANATOHT  NoTB. 

The  preceding  essay  was  'written  to  Ulnstrate  a  bronze  plate  inscription  which 
purported  to  record  a  yictory  of  the  Lodhis  over  the  Bhars  of  Parganas  lUth  and  Ja- 
Ulpur  in  the  year  1404  Samvat,  and  was  read  before  the  Society*  in  its  original  form. 

Sir  E.  0.  Bayley  and  Dr.  B&jendralila  Mitra  are  of  opinion  that  the  inscription 
described  by  me  is  not  genuine,  and  their  opinion  is  based  on  argnments  which  I  rea- 
dily admit  to  be  conclusiYe :  the  forgery  was  a  cleyer  one,  but  not  sufficiently  clerer  to 
deceive  competent  scholars. 

I  have  therefore  cut  out  from  my  paper  all  references  to  the  inscription,  and  much 
other  matter  which  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  pa^^ity  who  beyond  doubt  contrived 
the  forgery. 

All  information  derived  from  a  tainted  source  is  of  course  open  to  suspicion,  and 
therefore  I  must  specify  the  assertions  stin  remaining  in  the  text  of  my  paper  which 
rest  on  information  supplied  by  the  incriminated  pa^^t. 

The  tribal  records  of  the  B&gri  and  Mauhiur  Thikuxs  were  famished  by  him  in 
copies :  the  originals  he  said  he  had  met  with  while  employed  on  a  tour  of  investiga- 
tion under  the  orders  of  the  Settlement  Officer  at  Banda :  there  seems  to  be  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  these  documents  should  have  been  fiibricated. 

The  Jain  hymns,  one  of  which  I  quote,  were  also  brought  to  me  by  the  pa^^t, 
who  professed  to  have  taken  them  down  from  the  dictation  of  a  person  who  takes  care 
of  a  Jain  shrine  at  Banda ;  they  axe  of  little  interest  and  not  likely  to  be  inventiooa. 

The  lists  of  Bhar  and  GKm^  deitieo,  the  name  of  Bharel  as  a  Bhar  village,  and  the 
names  of  Bilrakh  and  Bilahanri  as  Bhil  villages,  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  Bh^  as 
reported  by  the  pa^fit,  and  I  have  no  special  reason  to  suppose  these  particulars  to  be 
untrue. 

The  seals  or  amulets,  whichever  they  are,  were  brought  in  by  him,  and  seem 
genuine ;  but  I  have  not  visited  Bare^r^  myself. 

After  the  excisions  it  has  undergone,  my  essay,  I  fear,  presents  a  very  disjointed 
appearance^  and  retains  little  of  value  or  of  interest. 

V.  A.  SMITH. 
12th  Dscmber,  1877. 

*  Vid0  Proceedings^  As.  Socy.  Bengal,  for  December,  1877. 


«^^^^^«^^s^^«^H^v^^^^^i'^^/^i^r^n«i^^A^i^^^n# 
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jin  unpublished  Ghazal  hy  Sqfiz.—By  H.  Blochmank,  M.  A., 

Calcutta  JUadroMah, 

In  the  Proceedings  for  November  1874,  (p.  208),  I  noticed  a  MS. 
ooUection  of  choice  verses  oontaining  an  autograph  of  Prince  Khurram 
(Shihjah^).  Among  the  poems,  the  following  ghagal  by  H4fia  is  given, 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  MS.  or  printed  edition  of  his  DiwAn.  The 
style  is  easily  recognized  as  that  of  Hifis.     (Metre,  long  hagaj.) 


^jj^  iiTi)  ***i^  tsig;**  J**  *-a^^  *^ 

1.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  a  sight  of  thy  fkee  has  agaia  been  gnmted  me  i  t^ 
son  of  thy  beauty  lights  np  the  eye  of  my  destiay. 

2.  In  the  gallery  of  my  heart  I  painted  the  day  of  my  loneliness  in  those 
(bright)  oolonzB  in  which  I  pamt  to  myself  the  day  of  meeting  thee. 

8.     When  in  thy  love  thou  castest  upon  my  head  the  shadow  of  meicy,  the 
p»Mffif«^*  of  fortune  and  sacoess  casts  his  shadow  upon  me. 

4.  The  news  of  thy  airival  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  gave  tip  my  heart  to 
thanksgiTing ;  for  this  was  an  occasion  of  Joy  for  my  grief-fostering  heart. 

5.  Put  boldly,  O  love,  thy  foot  upon  the  eye  of  WIAm  )  tot  within  his  beaming 
eye  a  place  has  been  made  for  thae. 
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A  Qrammar  qf  the  Language  of  Eastern  Turkistdn. — Bg  B.  B.  Shaw, 

Political  Agent, 
Inteoductobt. 

The  Turkish  tongues  are  of  singular  interest  to  the  student  of  lan- 
guage. They  are  to  him,  what  the  mountains  which  surround  their  birth- 
place are  to  the  geologist ;  who  there  can  observe  manj  of  the  vastest 
operations  of  nature  and  their  results,  naked  as  it  were,  and  not  veiled  by 
the  superficial  covering  which  in  other  less  barren  countries  makes  the 
investigation  and  tracing  out  of  the  various  formation  so  laborious  a  task. 

The  Indo-European  languages  are  like  an  ancient  building,  where 
frequent  restorations  have  interfered  with  the  original  design,  and  where 
finally  a  universal  coab  of  plaster  has  destroyed  all  outward  distinction 
between  old  and  new.  In  the  Turanian  structure,  on  the  other  hand 
every  tool-mark  is  still  fresh,  the  places  where  the  scaffolding  has  rested, 
are  still  visible,  and  we  can  ahnost  trace  each  course  of  the  stone-work  to 
its  origin  in  the  quarry  whence  it  was  hewn. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  language  developed  by  the  rude  and 
nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who  in  their  own  home  have  never  known 
how  to  reduce  it  to  rule  (or  rather  to  distinguish  the  laws  through  which 
they  themselves  had  unconsciously  formed  it),  should  present  in  fact  an 
example  of  symmetry  in  complexity  such  as  few  of  the  more  cultivated 
forms  of  speech  exhibit.  Although  its  own  people  would  have  one  believe 
that  it  is  subject  to  no  rule  and  almost  purely  arbitrary  (their  only  notion 
of  granmiar  being  that  of  Arabic  and  Persian  with  which  the  Turki  cannot 
be  made  to  fit)  ;  yet  in  reality  a  few  simple  and  transparent  rules  suffice 
to  account  for  all  its  permutations.  These  rules,  possessing  an  accumulative 
power,  are  enough  to  produce  the  immense  variety  of  forms  noticeable  in 
the  Eastern  Turkf. 

We  are  now  learning  to  believe  that  even  in  languages  such  as 
Greek,  Qerman,  or  even  English,  every  seeming  irregularity  is  really 
the  result  of  laws,  some  of  which  we  know  and  can  trace  in  their 
action,  and  some  of  which  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  But  in  Turki  we 
can  see  them ;  it  is  as  if  the  centuries  were  to  flow  backwards,  and  we 
could  watch  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  and  solve  by  ocular  demon- 
stration the  doubts  of  the  learned  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  vast 
blocks  were  transported  from  the  quarries,  and  placed  in  their  present 
positions.  We  can  even  detect  in  some  instances  a  commencement  in 
this  Turanian  tongue,  of  the  process  by  which  the  Aryan  languages 
have  been  polished  down  and  enamelled;  as  it  were,  till  they  reached  their 
present  condition* 
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Viewed  in  this  light  the  study  of  the  Eastern  Turki  is  seen  to  have 
an  interest  which  is  not  to  he  measured  hj  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
or  other  intercourse  likely  to  be  facilitated  by  it.  For  the  Turkish 
tongues,  a  journey  eastward  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  a  study  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  an  Indo-European  language.  In  either  case  we  get  nearer 
to  the  source  ;  and  the  less  literary  character  of  the  former  makes  it  easier 
to  approach  its  origin  in  space  than  in  time.  K^musat,  in  his  **  Langues 
Tartares"*,  truly  says  :  "  Le  dialecte  de  Constantinople  est  celui  de  tons 
qui  s'est  le  plus  enrichi,  je  pourrais  dire  appauvri,  par  T introduction  de 
mots  Arabes  et  Persans ;  et  Ton  n*en  rencontre  que  fort  pen  dans  la  langue 
des  Turks  voisins  de  la  Chine,  ou  Ton  pent,  pour  cette  raison,  esperer  de 
retrouver  Tantique  langue  Turke  dans  un  ^tat  plus  voisin  de  sa  puret^ 
primitive." 

Valikhanoff  (the  son  of  a  Kirghiz  chief  in  the  Eussian  service, 
whose  name,  Vali  Khan,  with  the  affixed  Bussian  patronymic  ending  qff\ 
is  significant  of  Eussia's  progress   among  those  tribes)   writes  :t  "  The 

language spoken    in   Kdshghar  is  altogether  unknown  to   European 

savants",  and  Prof.  Ydmbery,  in  quoting  him,  adds  that  this  language 
"  has  ineontestably  the  most  primitive  words  and  formations  amongst  all 
Turkish  forms  of  speech. "J 

In  the  Turkish  of  Kishghar  and  Yarkand  (which  some  European 
linguists  have  called  UiffhuTf^  a  name  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns,  who  know  their  tongue  simply  as  Turki),  we  can  obtain 
a  glimpse  backwards  at  a  state  of  the  language  when  the  noun  (which 
in  Western  Turkish  is  almost  inflected)  was  but  a  rude  block,  labelled 
if  necessary  by  attaching  other  nouns,  <&c.,  to  show  its  relation  to  the 
remaining  words  of  a  sentence,  as  in  Chinese.  Of  these  attached  words 
we  can  still  see  the  meaning  and  special  force,  and  can  even  use  some  of 
them  as  independent  parts  of  speech  (see  below  in  Chapter  III  and  Chapter 
VII,  Numerals).  It  requires  scientific  dissection  to  extract  and  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  genitive  element  in  the  Latin  word  "  rosae,"  for  in- 
stance ;  but  the  Tdrki  genitive  ulus-nung  ("  tribe's,"  lit.  "  tribe  property") 
bears  its  origin  on  its  face,  and  it  cannot  be  veiy  long  ago  that  the  word 
"iMifly"  or  "«^"  would  have  been  used  freely  to  mean  "goods"  or 
^*  possessions",  as  it  is  in  the  Kudatku-Bilik||  (translated  by  Prof .  Vdm- 

•  Page  250,  edition  1820. 

t  See  Messrs.  Michel's  "  Russians  in  Central  Asia", 
t  Vamb^ry's  **  Chagataische  Sprach-studien",  p.  3. 

{  This  would  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  the  modem  lan- 
guage of  Kashghar. 

I  £.  g.  uAi  neng  "  bestow  (thy)  property." 

I  I 
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b^ry).     The  mark  of  the  accusative  ni  is  at  the  present  day  in  common 
use  as  an  independent  pronoun  signifying  "  what'\ 

When  we  follow  these  affixes  into  Western  Turkish,  they  seem  to 
have  lost  their  initial  consonants,  and  to  have  sunk  into  mere  inflectional 
terminations.* 

At  the  early  period  above  referred  to,  the  verb  was  perhaps  a  mere 
noun  of  action,  destitute  of  any  conjugation,  although  afterwards  label- 
led by  means  of  certain  syllables  (originally  independent  words)  to  indicate 
the  several  times  and  modes  of  the  action.  Such  compound  words,  which 
could  hardly  be  considered  verbs,  would  apply  equally  to  the  agent,  the 
notion,  and  the  object  acted  upon.  In  this  stage  the  Tdrki  verb  would 
have  answered  to  the  description  of  the  same  part  of  speech  in  an  allied 
tongue  :  ''  The  Tibetan  verbs  must  be  regarded  as  denoting,  not  an  action 
or  suffering  or  condition  of  any  subject,  but  vierelj  &  coming  to  pass.,, 
...they  are  destitute  of  what  is  called  in  our  languages  the  active  or  passive 
voice,  as  well  as  of  the  discrimination  of  persons,  and  show  nothing  beyond 
a  rather  poor  capability  of  expressing  the  most  indispensable  distinctions 

of  tense  and  mood The  inflection  of  verbs. . .is  done  in  three  different 

ways: (c),  by  adding  [to  the  Boot]  various  monosyllabic  appendices, 

the  Infinitive,  Participles,  and  so  called  Gerunds  are  formed."  [Dr. 
Jaeschke's  Tibetan  Grammar,  printed  at  the  Moravian  Mission  Press  at 
Eyelang,  in  British  Lahaul,  Chapter  YI,  §§  29  and  30],  (see  also  page  262, 
below). 

A  further  development  of  the  languf^  would  eonsist  in  also  label- 
ling these  verbal  nouns  with  the  several  pronouns  or  the  corresponding 
possessive  affixes  (according  as  the  desired  sense  might  require)  to  point 
out  the  subject  of  the  action-;  and  thus  were  at  last  obtained  several  tenses 
of  a  real  conjugation. 


* 

This  will  be  seen  by  an  inspectioi] 

i  of  the  following  comparative  statement : — 

Root. 

Kishghaxi 
Post-positions. 

Osmanli 
tenninafciani. 

TSoBi, 

dt 
dt 
dt 
dt 
dt 

•  •  •  • 

ning 

ffak 

ni 

din 
&c. 

GflD.  . 

•  •  •  • 
"Unff  (unj 

Dat 

Aoc.  ....•.••••....•••• 

• 

aft 

AbL 

-1^ 

&0. 
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All  these  stages  of  the  Ttirki  rerb  formation  co-exist  in  the  present 
language  of  Yarkand.  If  one  asks  a  man  whether  he  has  seen  so-and-so, 
he  replies :  "  hor^an,^^  This  word  may  denote  equally  "  the  person  who 
sees**,  "  the  thing  seen*',  and  '^  the  action  of  seeing.**  But  in  a  case  of 
ambiguity,  or  for  greater  emphasis,  he  might  also  answer :  korgan'im  hdr 
(lit.  "  mtf  seeing  exists'*),  or  korffan^man  (lit.  *'  Zthe  seer").  In  one  case 
the  possessive  {im  ''  my"),  and  in  the  other  the  personal  pronoun  (man  ''  I"), 
is  affixed ;  and  thus  the  1st  Person  singular  of  -  two  (Indefinite)  Fast 
Tenses  is  formed.  These  are  the  two  typical  modes  of  forming  the  persons 
of  a  tense,  and  there  is  no  other. 

Out  of  such  simple  materials  is  the  whole  Turkish  conjugation  pro- 
duced, which  Prof.  Max  Muller  compares  to  a  tree  with  innumeiable 
branches,  each  of  which  is  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  which  it  bears.  The  above  form,  kor-gan^  is  but  one  of  the  several 
verbal  nouns  produced  from  the  root  kor ;  the  same  root  when  labelled 
with  other  affixes,  instead  of  ya»,  denoting  different  times  (tenses)  or 
modes  (moods)  for  the  action,  forms  various  verbal  nouns  and  participles. 
These  participles,  either  attached  to  pronouns  as  above,  or  in  composition 
with  auxiliary  participles  which  are  so  attached,  produce  the  whole  of  the 
270  (and  odd)  tense-persons  of  which  a  primary  Turk!  verb  conjugation 
consists. 

Bemusat  charges  the  Eastern  Tdrki  (Ouigour)  with  employing  no 
true  auxiliary  verb,  i,  e,^  according  to  his  definition,  an  auxiliary  personal 
future  or  past  tense  applied  to  a  participle,  either  future  or  past  (not 
present).  "  II  resulte  de  cette  combinaison,  des  plusque-parfaits,  des 
futxurs,  des  parfaits  composes,  toutes  choses  inconnues  en  Ouigour." 

A  further  acquaintance  has  revealed  to  us,  at  least  in  modem  Ouigour 
("  actuellement  la  langue  des  habitants  des  villes  depuis  Khasigar  jusqu*^ 
Kamoul"),  all  these  things  which  M.  de  K^musat  had  missed.  Such  tenses 
as  qelip'idim,  "  I  had  done*',  qelip-holurmany  "  I  shall  have  done",  qela^ 
durghan-boldwny  ''  I  have  determined  to  do"  (lit.  ^*  I  have  become  about 
to  do"),  answer  completely  to  the  above  definition.  Thus  the  Tdrki  tongue 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  tense  varieties. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  root  itself  previous  to  the  addition  of 
any  tense  or  mood  terminations  may  have  its  meaning  or  application 
modified  by  other  affixes  (producing  secondary  Verbs,  Passive,  Causative, 
BecLpzocative,  &c.).  By  the  accumulative  faculty  of  the  Tdrki  tongue 
these  produce  numbers  of  fredi  forms.  Like  a  gambler  who  "  doubles 
all  round",  each  of  them  adds  to  the  former  stock  of  words  a  number 
equal  to  that  which  existed  without  it.  Going  round  to  each  tense  of  the 
original  verb  and  of  its  compounds,  it  lays  down  another  by  its  side. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  process  called  ^*  playing  double  or  quits"  is,  as 
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pointed  out  by  Thackeray  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Deuceace,  that  after  a  given 
number  of  repetitions  (which  may  be  easily  calculated)  the  original  stake 
will  have  swollen  to  the  size  of  the  National  Debt.  Fortunately  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  times  that  a  Turki  verb  can  double  its  tenses  ; 
but  still  it  reaches  a  figure  which  sounds  most  formidable  to  those  who  do 
not  know  that  they  can  acquire  it  by  a  process  of  multiplication,  and  are 
not  bound  to  add  each  unit  separately  to  the  mass  of  their  know- 
ledge.* 

With  all  these  possible  combinations  before  him,  the  Turk  of  the 
East  appears  to  construct  his  words  on  each  occasion  from  the  elements 
at  his  disposal  (as  a  compositor  sets  up  type),  rather  than  to  employ  ready- 
made  or  stereotyped  forms.  He  accumulates  affix  upon  affix  until  he  has 
completed  his  meaning,  instead  of  looking  about  him  for  a  single  word  to 
which  that  meaning  is  already  assigned.f  Hence  his  belief  that  his 
language  is  arbitrary  and  dependent  only  on  his  own  will  (notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  really,  though  unconsciously,  works  on  distinct  and  simple 
principles),  and  hence  also  the  fact  that  to  him  each  element  of  his  words 
retains  its  separate  vitality  and  meaning.  When  a  Frenchman  says  "  vous 
etes,"  he  has ,  ordinarily  no  notion  that  in  the  termination  "  — ^tes" 
he  is  repeating  the  pronoun  "  vous"  in  another  form.  But  an  Eastern 
Turk  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  termination  in  the  words 
dtirsiZy  '*  ye  are,"  kelghaningizy  **  ye  have  done"  (*  your  doing  exists'),  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  same  pronouns  in  other  applications  (as  siz-ga^ 
hirdim  "  I  gave  to  you,"  or  even  superfluously  prefixed  to  the  verb,  as  8iz 
dttrsizy  "  ye  are"  ;  and  so  also  di-ingiz,  "  your  horse"). 

As  has  been  justly  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  among  nomad 
families  and  tribes  the  tendency  to  adopt  peculiarities  and  corruptions  of 
language  is  constantly  being  neutralized  by  meetings  and  by  the  necessities 
of  intercourse  with  other  families  or  tribes  among  whom  no  such  pecu- 
liarities,  or  different   ones,   have   sprung   up;  while   these   meetings  do 

*  It  may  easily  be  calculated  how  many  Beparate  elements  require  to  bo  retained 
in  the  memory,  in  order  to  remember  the  vast  number  of  forms  of  a  singlo  Eastern 
Turkish  vorh.  Thus  there  are  about  13  participial  (and  root)  stems,  and  25  different 
syllables  or  words  used  in  the  formation  of  tenses  (including  pronouns,  auxiliary  roots, 
and  participles).  There  are  also  6  modifying  syllables,  making  the  secondary  verb- 
forms.  Thus  absolutely  only  44  verb-elements  require  to  be  learned  by  rote,  the  com- 
binations and  permutations  of  which  suffice  to  make  up  the  entire  Ttirki  verb  con- 
jugation amounting  to  nearly  29,000  possible  forms  applicable  to  each  separate  (trans^ 
itive)  verb  root.     See  N-  B.  at  end  of  "  Verbs." 

t  In  Eastern  Turki  "  un-get-at-able-ness"  would  be  a  perfectly  legitimato  fonu 

( iiideed  (juito  a  characteristic  one).    Vide    Yet-      al-    mas-    lik^  ^c, 

attain    able    not   ness, 
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not  usually  last  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  peculiarities 
common  to  the  whole  nation.  When  people,  however,  settle  down  in 
conmiunities  and  towns,  a  certain  numher  of  expressions  become  worn 
down,  as  it  were,  by  daily  use,  and  in  such  a  state  of  society  these  corrup- 
tions would  be  likely  to  become  fixed  and  permanent.  In  this  process  the 
rationale  of  the  various  formations  becomes  less  evident ;  the  elements  of 
the  words  are  so  fused  together  as  to  become  indistinguishable  \  from  want 
of  recognizable  examples  men  cease  to  put  together  unconsciously  each 
word  as  they  want  it,  and  begin  to  use  only  those  to  whose  sound  they 
have  become  accustomed,  and  which  are  as  it  were  ready-made.  Thus  the 
language  loses  in  its  richness  of  perhaps  superabundant  forms.  It  leaves 
the  fluid  and  enters  the  solid  state. 

Even  in  Central  Asia  such  a  process  has  begun  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  Who  would  recognize  in  the  short  word  wopti  the  compound 
tense  hoUup-ir-d-i,  "  it  had  become."  Yet  a  native  of  Khokand,  who  will 
use  the  former  in  conversation,  will  spell  it  out  at  the  full  length  of  the 
latter  if  he  has  occasion  to  write  it.  He  has  not  yet  lost  his  sense  of  the 
full  force  of  every  one  of  the  five  elements  that  build  it  up.  To  a  stranger 
who  knew  that  the  infinitive  was  holmdq  (or  even  wolmdq),  the  pluperfect 
vjopti  would  seem  a  most  irregular  form,  and  would  be  no  guide  in  forming 
the  pluperfects  of  other  verbs. 

The  Yarkandi  (who  lives  further  East)  has  not  proceeded  so  far  in 
his  corruption  of  the  word.  He  contents  himself  with  shortening  it  into 
holupti  (showing  greater  respect  for  the  root).  So  aparado  (or,  as  the 
Andij&nis  say  :  aparade)  is  used,- where  the  true  form  is  al-ip-hdr-a  tur-ur, 
lit.  "  having  taken  (he)  going  is  standing"  (viz.,  "he  is  taking  away"). 
The  intermediate  steps  are  alip-bdra-trur,  then  alip-bdra-duVf  then  ap^hdra-' 
dur,  and  then  apara-dur ;  the  corruption  going  on  independently  in  the 
several  members  of  the  word,  converting  alip  into  ap,  fusing  the  initial  h  of 
bar  with  the  preceding  p,  and  turning  turur  finally  into  do  or  de.  So  also 
the  imperative  of  another  compound  verb  is  shortened  from  al-ip-kel  to 
apke  or  even  akkS,  And  thus  some  words  travel  West,  from  the  desert 
their  birthplace,  leaving  a  letter  behind  them  in  each  country  where  they 
halt,  but  bearing  the  scars  indelible  on  their  bodies. 

In  extending  itself  towards  Europe  the  Turkish  tongue  seems  to 
approach  the  inflectional  stage  of  development.  Even  in  such  forms  as 
icopie,  apke,  and  do  (for  turur),  the  root  itself,  the  very  sanctuary  of  an 
agglutinative  language,  has  been  invaded.  But,  moreover,  in  Western 
Turkish  the  affixes  or  terminations  have  become  so  far  blended  with  the 
verb  that  their  origin  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Some  Grammarians  in  their 
analysis  have  mistaken,  for  instance,  the  pronominal  affixes  for  parts  of 
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an  auxiliary  verb.  Thus  Jcilrum  is  by  them  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
the  participle  kilur  and  the  word  itn  "I  am"  (which  is  in  reality  no  verb, 
but  a  pronoun).  M.  de  Remusat,  in  his  most  learned  and  interesting  re- 
searches on  the  Tartar  Languages,  sees  an  anomaly  in  the  fact  that,  while 
both  in  Osmanli  and  in  Ouigour  (defined  as  ''  encore  actuellement  la  lan- 
gue  des  habitants  des  viUes  depuis  Khasigar  jusqu'4  Kamoul")  there 
exist  the  tenses,  Jeilur-um  and  kil-dum  formed  respectively  with  two 
tenses  of  the  substantive  verb,  viz.,  im  (um),  '*  I  am'',  and  idum  (-dum),  "  I 
was"  ;  yet  this  verb  only  exists  in  Osmanli,  and  not  in  Ouigour.  In  other 
words,  that  tenses  in  a  primitive  Turkish  language,  (Ouigour)  are  formed 
by  means  of  another  verb  which  only  exists  in  a  later  dialect  (the 
Osmanli). 

"  Pourquoi  n'y  retrouve-t-on  pas  plut6t  le  radical  Ouigour  erdi,  on 
douTy  ou  douroitr  ?  Quelle  cause  peut  avoir  introduit  un  element  6tranger 
dans  la  conjugasion  des  verbes,  la  portie  la  plus  intime  de  la  grammaire  ? 
Ce  fait  peu  connu,  si  j 'avals  reussi  k  en  bien  exposer  toutes  les  circonstances, 
ofErirait,  ce  me  semble,  un  probleme  philologique  assez  curieux  h  r^soudre." 

The  answer  is  interesting  and  illustrates  the  progress  of  language. 
The  seeming  problem  results  from  the  degree  to  which  forms,  clear  enough 
in  Eastern  Turki,  have  become  corrupted  and  obscured  in  Western  Turkish. 
Taking  the  Fast  Tense,  idikm,  &c.,  first,  this  certainly  exists  in  Ouigour, 
where  it  is  written  erdim  (^>>;jt).  The  modern  Kashghari  supplies  the 
missing  link  by  writing  this  word  as  above  erdim  or  irdim  and  pronoun- 
cing it  idim.  Thus  the  Ouigour  "  radical"  or  auxiliary  erdi  which  M.  de 
Remusat  desired,  is  really  present  in  the  tense  *  kildum\  '  kildf,  under  its 
later  form  '  idv^m\  '  idi\  whose  absence  from  Ouigour  he  laments. 

Next  taking  the  Present  Tense  kilar-utn^  formed  with  a  supposed 
Pres.  Tense  of  the  Verb  Substantive,  viz.  im  "  I  am",  &c. — the  following 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  K^hghar  (so  called  Ouigour)  or  more 
primitive  tense  will  solve  the  problem,  or  rather  will  show  that  there  is 
none : —  0 


Osmanli. 

Prtatitive. 

Farticiplt 

?.     Supposed 

Verb 

E^SHGHAB 

(OuiGOTTB.) 

% 

Substantive. 

Participle.     Affixed  Fronouns. 

S.    1st. 

kelur 

um 

kelur 

man  (=1) 

„    2nd. 

kelur 

sen 

kelur 

san  (=thou) 

„    3rd. 

kelur 

— 

kelur 

— 

PI.   Ist. 

kelur 

iz 

kelur 

tniz  (sswe) 

„    2nd. 

kelur 

six 

kelur 

siz  (=ye) 

„    3rd. 

kelur 

lar 

kelur 

lar  (=they) 
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It  is  plain  tbat  the  Osmanli  terminations  are  merelj  sumvals  of  the 
priroitiTe  aifixed  pronouns.* 

In  no  case  can  it  be  allowed  tbat  snch  a  series  of  dissimilar  syllables  is 
really  one  tense,  or  tbat  they  are  parts  of  the  verb  "  to  be."t  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Yirkand  and  Kdshghar  dialects  accounts  for  them  in  another 
way ;  and  even  were  this  not  the  ease,  analogy  is  against  such  irregularities 
of  form  in  a  Turkish  verb,  no  sign  even  of  a  common  root  being  apparent 
in  the  different  persons. 

Thus,  if  tbe  Ouigour  (SJisfaghar)  form  of  Turkish  does  not  possess 
vncb  a  Verb  Substantive  as  im  "  I  am^'  (as  M .  de  B^usat  justly  says),  so 
neither  does  tbe  Osmanli.  There  is  no  element  in  these  OsnuuiH  tenses 
which  does  not  exist  independently  in  the  so-called  Ouigour  or  Eastern 
TdrkistiLni.  Though  I  have  taken  Benrasai's  words  as  my  text  (because 
they  themselves  suggest  the  comparison  with  a  more  primitive  dialect),  yet 
it  would  seem  that  many  Grammarians  are  under  tbe  same  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  Osmanli  substantive  verb.  The  pronominal 
affixes  have  become  so  blended  in  the  verbs,  as  almost  to  lose  all  trace  of 
their  origin,  and  what  is  this  but  a  long  step  towards  inflection. 

Thus  in  the  varied  dialects  of  that  wide -spread  tongue  which  is  spoken 
over  70  D^rees  of  Longitude,  extending  from  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellow  River  almost  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  we  see  a  whole  volume  in  the  history  of  lan- 
guage onrolled  before  us.  Nearly  every  stage  in  the  development  of  speech, 
between  tbe  monosyallabism  of  China  at  one  end  and  the  highly  developed 
inflectionalism  of  Europe  at  tbe  other,  can  be  studied  in  the  dialects  spoken 
by  tbat  Turkish  race  which  forms  a  link  between  the  extreme  East  and  the 
extreme  West  of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  hoped  tbat  an  account,  however  imperfect,  of  the  more  Easterly 
or  primitive  form  of  this  tongue  will  not  be  without  interest  to  students. 

In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Perfect  Participle 
has  been  written  with  a  p,  whereas  in  the  Extracts  it  will  be  found  to 
end  in  a  w  (^)*     ^^  ^^  must  be  remembered  that  the   Ttirki  writers 

*  If  it  be  urged  that  besides  the  use  of  the  syllables  im,  sen,  &c.,  as  verD'termi- 
nations,  they  are  also  used  with  substantiTes  and  adjectives,  &c.,  in  the  sense  of  the 
verb  **  to  be"  ;  this  may  be  paralleled  by  the  Eastern  Turki  usage  by  whioh  pronouns 
are  affixed  (without  any  verb)  to  substantives  and  adjeotives  and  other  pronouns,  and 
yet  do  not  cease  to  be  pronouns :  e.  g.  kiehik'man  **  I  (am)  small" ;  Turkman,  "  thou 
(art)  a  Turk  ;"  shu-man,  "  I  (am)  he".  The  verb  **  to  be"  is  simply  *  sous-entendu* 
in  these  cases. 

t  ITie  present  tense  of  irmak  "  to  be"  would  be  ira^man  or  tr«r-m«»,  irur-Mn, 
Ac    This  tense  is  found  in  old  books. 
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are  very  chary  of  wasting  more  "nuqtas*^  than  they  can  help,  and 
make  but  seldom  a  difference  in  writing  (and  sometimes  in  speaking)  be- 
tween  <-»  and  V  ^^^  between  ^  and  ^.     The  sound  given   to   the   final 

letter  of  the  Perfect  Participle  is  distinctly  that  of  p,  as  may  moreover  be 
discovered  from  the  fact  that  it  hardens  the  dentals  which  follow  it  (in 
affixes),  e.  g.,  holu(p)'ti,  and  not  holu(h)'diy  as  would  be  the  case  accor- 
ding to  the  Eules  of  Phonetic  Variation  (which  see)  if  the  final  consonant 
were  soft. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  written  ait-Tt,  ket-Tt,  whereas  in 
Turki  manuscripts  these  words  are  often  written  ait-'oi,  ket-m.  This  latter 
spelling  is  due  to  a  recollection  of  the  origin  of  the  formation  (viz,^  the 
presence  of  the  auxiliary  irdi  or  idi  in  a  shortened  form),  but  the  pronun- 
ciation is  in  fact  that  of  a  double  ^  ;  as  in  English  the  word  written  as 
"  cupboard"  is  pronounced  "  cubboard."  The  Turki  writers,  however,  very 
frequently  recognise  this  pronunciation  by  merely  putting  a  "  tashdid'*  over 

the  t  instead  of  preserving  the  d  m  the  second  place  (o  for  (^). 


CHAPTER  I. 

TEE  LEIIEBS. 


The  letters  employed  in  writing  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Turkis- 
tan  are  the  same  as  those  in  general  use  among  Muhammadan  nations, 
viz,^  those  of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  It  is  needless  to  describe  their  system 
of  writing  at  any  length  since  it  is  known  to  all  Oriental  scholars ;  only 
the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  form,  or  use,  will  be  noted  here. 
I  A,  ^  in  the  beginning  of  words  is  often  pronounced  very  broad  (like  ato)  ; 
as  in  (!^^  =  horse  (pronounced  awt  or  ot). 

In  other  parts  of  a  word,  if  preceding  several  consonants  together, 
it  is  also  often  pronounced  broad.  ■ 

Ex. :  hdshqa  =  other  (pronounced  boshqd). 

In  other  cases,  however,  it  resembles  the  a  in  father. 
The  short  pronunciation  of  a  is  that  of  our  words  ordinargy  oriental, 
America,  &c. 


(' 
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In  some  words  the  a  is  pronounced  like  the   English  a  in   'hand', 

Hhan',  <&c. 
Ex. :     YarJcand,  pronounced  something  between  that   spelling  and 
*  Yerkend ;*  ai,  'name',  pronounced  Uke  the  English  word  *at* 
(almost  ett). 
If.  !B. — ^As  the  people  of  Eastern  Turkistan  are  rather  uncertain  in 
their  use  of  the  long  vowels  in  writing,  the  use  of  them  in  short 
syllables  being  common  and  not  implying  any  lengthening  of  the 
sound,  in  the  following  pages  the  broad  mark  (a,  e,  i  and  u)  will 
only  be  introduced  when  the  iowid  is  long,   and  not   invariably 
wherever  long  vowels  are  used. 
Ex. :     (3*^^^  'will  be  written  hdshlamdq  (pronounced   almost   hosh- 
lamocJc).     Although  there  are  three  *  alifs*,  yet  only  the  first  and 
third  are   pronounced  long   or  broad.     So  also  with  the  other 
vowels. 
V  ^  B  &  F,  often  interchanged  in  writing,  and  often  confounded  in  pro- 
nunciation. 
o  T,  the  ordinary  oriental,  or  soft  European  sound. 

^  ^  J  &  Ch,  often  interchanged ;  when  preceding  consonants,  they  both 
of  them  tend  towards  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  *j  ' ;  hence   in 
that  position  they  are  often  conf oimded  with  one  another  and  with  ah, 
Ex. :  '  ichku*  =  goat,  almost  like  '  ishku*  (and,  vice  verad,  the  word  ta^^ 
shurdi  has  been  found  written  tapjttrdi). 
Before  vowels  the  distinction  is  better  kept  up. 
Ex. :  chiqmaqy  jdbduq, 
^  H,  a  harsh  guttural  aspirate,  but  yet  distinct  from  the  following  letter. 
The  Eastern  Turkistinis  put  below  it  the  mark  usually  denoting  the 
other  oriental  h. 
^  JO,  the  German  ch  (as  in  machen,  not  as  in  ich)» 
^  Dy  the  ordinary  sound. 

J  B,  do.  But  the  Ydrkandis  often  swallow  it  altogether 

when  it  precedes  another  consonant,  and  sometimes  in  that  case  omit 
it  even  in  writing. 

Ex. :  arpa  =  barley,  pronounced  apa ;   irdi,  irmas,  pronounced  and 
often  written  idi,  imas. 
J  Z,  the  sound  as  in  '  zeaV 
ij»  8,  the  ordinary  sound.     The  Tdrkis  write  this  letter  with  three  dota 

reversed  beneath  the  letter. 
^  8h,  the  sound  of  the  French  ch,  or  the  German  $ch,   or  of  sh  in  the 

English  word  shall.     (See  remarks  under  J.) 
A  the  oriental  letter  '  'ain'^  a  sound  inexplicable  in  writing. 
J  J 
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k  Ghy  the  oriental  letter  'ghain',  resembling  in  sound  the  Parisian  'r 
grassay6',  or  the  Northumberland  '  burr',  sometimes  interchanged 
with  (3»  9.  (^6  Chapter  II,  '^  Phonetic  changes  of  Consonants'*). 

vi  JP,  often  interchanged  in  pronunciation,  and  even  in  writing,  with  P  ; 
as  *  Fddshah^  for  *  JPddshah^ ;  ^farwah*  for  ^parwah\  and  vice  versd, 
*pursat^  for  'fursaf, 

(3  Q,  pronounced  far  back  in  the  throat  with  a  kind  of  choking  effort. 
The  Yarkand  pronunciation  of  it  is  rougher  than  that  of  the  Persians. 
Sometimes  interchangeable  with   «  gh  (see  "  Phonetic  Changes"). 

«i)  K,  the  ordinary  sound,  as  in  the  English  word  *  keep\ 

^  O,  the  ordinary  sound,  as  in  get,  never  as  in  gin,  K  and  O  are  some- 
times interchangeable  (see  "  Phonetic  changes"),  and  in  manuscript 
the  second  stroke  is  generally  omitted. 

kJ^  ng,  is  pronounced  as  in  English,  but  the  g  is  not  separately  or  distinctly 
sounded  even  before  a  vowel.  The  pronunciation  is  that  of  "  hanger'* ^ 
not  of  "  anger^\ 

J  L,  the  ordinary  sound. 

f  My  do. 

cl  j^;  do. 

J  W  or  O  or  U.     As  a  consonant,  the   same  as  the   English  10.     As  a 
vowel,  there  are  four  varieties  of  pronunciation,  not  distinguished  by 
any  difference  in  the  vernacular  writing,  viz.  : — 
O,  as  in  bone, 

m  m  

O,  (German  sound).     Ex. :  kirn  (day)  rhymes  with  G.  9chan,  but  is 

pronounced  a  little  shorter. 
Z7,  (English  00),     Ex. :  hu,  (this)  pronounced  hoo, 
U,  (French  u)  or  German  ii  or  ue,    Ex. :  Hhnah  (to  die)  :  the 
sound  of  t^  in  German  *  iiber'. 
A  JET,  the  common  aspirate. 
^  Y  or  E  or  I.     As  a  consonant,  pronounced  like  the  English  y ;  but 
the  Yarkandis  often  g^ve  it  a  slight  sound  of  the  French  y:  ^  giiz 
(side),  pronounced  ^jiiz^  (French y),  and  ike  (two),  pronounced  ijke. 
As  a  vowel,  either  long  e  (the  French  sound  in  **  pere*',  the  same  as 
the  English  diphthong  ay),  or  short  as  in  then;  or  else  i  (either 
short  as  in  *  bit,   or  long  as  in  '  machine^). 


THE  yOWEL  MAEK8. 

The  Eastern  Turkistani  written  language  possesses,  though  it  seldom 
uses,  the  ordinary  Oriental  vowel  marks.     The  entire  system  of  spelling  is 
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in  theory  that  of  the  Arabic  alphabet ;  but  as  this  system  is  a  foreign  adapt- 
ation, and  not  a  home-growth  (for  the  Eastern  Tiirki  existed  both  in  a 
spoken  and  in  a  written  form  before  the  introduction  of  Arabic  into  the 
country),  we  find  many  traces  of  imperfect  fitting  between  the  hinguage 
and  the  writing  that  conveys  it. 

Even  in  books  we  meet  with  the  same  word  spelt  in  different  manners  ; 
but  more  especially  is  the  divergence  apparent  in  the  want  of  distinction 

between  the  sounds  represented  by  the  short  vowel  marks  "  zabar"  (  —  ), 

s 
"  zer"  (  —  ),  and  "  pesh"  (  —  )  ,  and  by  the   long  vowels    "  alif '*    ( |  ), 

"  y®"  (  c5  )>  and  "  wao"  ( j  )  respectively.  These  latter  are  often  pro- 
nounced short,  e.  g, :  i^^  pronounced  din  (from)  as  though  written  (Jj, 

while  in  Persian  it  would  be  pronounced  din  (faith).     The  "  pesh"  over 

a  consonant  is  often  pronounced  like  an  i :  e.  g.^  4^  tuah^  pronounced  tuh 
(tooth). 

The  Yarkandis  on  the  whole  seem  to  use  the  oriental  vowels  much 
like  we  use  our  own.  That  is,  they  rather  ignore  the  system  of  voAvel- 
sounds  as  inherent  in  consonants,  and  consider  a  written  vowel  almost 
necessary  to  complete  a  syllable,  whether  long  or  short.* 


CHAPTER  II. 
PHONETIC    TAEIATION. 


The  Root  of  a  Verb  never  changes  in  any  formation  ;  nor  does  any 
Substantivet  or  Adjective.  But  there  are  numerous  syllables  capable  of 
being  affixed,  whose  vowels  and  consonants  vary  with  those  of  the  word 
they  are  attached  to,  according  to  certain  general  rules  which  are  not  with- 
out exceptions. 

A  ymewhat  similar  fact  in  European  languages  (as  regards  the  con- 
sonants) is  the  change  of  the  Latin  prefix  ad  into  ac  in  the  word  accept^ 
into  at  in  the  word  attain,  and  into  afm  the  word  affix^  <fcc. 

•  1  have  found  jk^  spelt  jUi^,  &c. 

t  Excepting  when  a  final  qotk  softens  into  a  ^A  or  ^  respectively  before  an 
aflSx.     See  p.  256. 
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The  guiding  principle  of  the  Tdrki  variation  seems  to  be  this  :  that 
the  mouth  and  throat  having  assumed  a  certain  shape  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  certain  sounds,  it  is  difficult  in  the  compass  of  the  same  word  to 
shift  the  position  of  the  oi^ans  ;  or,  when  a  hard  breath  is  coming  out,  to 
change  it  suddenly  into  a  soft  breathing  ;  and  vice  versd. 

Thus,  if  the  throat  has  been  put  into  the  half  choking  state  necessary 
to  pronounce  the  *  ghain*  {gh)  or  the  *  qdf  (^),  and  another  guttural 
comes  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  this  being  sounded 
with  the  same  choking  effort  (or,  in  other  words,  it  is  difficult  to  shift  for- 
ward suddenly  the  place  of  utterance)  ;  and  vice  versd. 

Thus  it  will  be  found  comparatively  easy  to  pronounce  sarigh-qul 
(where  two  choking  gutturals  follow  one  another)  ;  but  a  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  trying  to  say  consecutively  reg  qum  (the  Persian  and  the  Turki 
words  respectively  for  *  sand'),  where  the  contact  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  back  part  of  the  palate  (for  the  g)  has  to  be  shifted 
suddenly  back  into  the  throat  for  the  q ;  and  still  more  difficult  to  give  the 
proper  sounds  to  each  of  the  so-called  gutturals  in  the  following  compound : 
aq  kupruk  ("  white  bridge"),  where  the  initial  k  will  almost  inevitably 
retain  some  of  the  choking  q  sound,  xmless  a  fresh  breath  be  taken. 

An  effort  is  required,  and  this  the  Ttirkis  avoid. 

Thus,  (a)  Gutturals  (so  called)  of  either  class,  which  may  be  roughly 
designated  as  common  [k  and  ^],  and  true  (choking)  \_q  and  yA],  when  con- 
tained in  a  root  tend  to  bring  any  guttural  contained  in  an  ajjix  into  the 
same  class. 

So  again,  when  one  has  pronounced  the  syllable  get,  it  is  easier  to  com- 
plete the  word  with  a  t  than  with  a  d.  Thus  yet-di  becomes  changed  into 
yet'ti,  for  the  same  reason  that  cup-hoard  has  become  cubboard  in  English 
pronunciation.     So  pit -g an  becomes  pit-kan,* 

On  the  other  hand  after  the  liquids  r  and  Z,  which  only  require  a  soft 
utterance,  it  would  require  a  fresh  effort  of  the  breath  to  bring  out  the 
hard  sounds  of  k,  q  or  t,  so  g,  gh  or  d  are  used. 

Ex. ;  bdr-ghan  "  going"  ;  keUdi  "  he  came". 

Thus,  {b)  Hard  consonants  at  the  end  of  the  root  tend  to  harden  the 
utterance  of  the  guttural  or  dental  of  the  affix,  and  vice  versd. 

•  *  *  #  • 

The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  vowels.  Whe*  the  tone 
of  a  word,  as  it  were,  is  in  u  (oo),  say,  the  Turkis  continue  that  sound,  or 
one  complementary  to  it,  in  certain  of  the  affixes. 

•  See  post,  Specimou  pieces  (copy  of  Passport) :  "  Tdrhand-ga  khidmat-ka."  Here 
pa  and  ka  are  the  same  word,  but  the  initial  guttmal  is  softened  after  the  final  d  of 
Ydrkandy  and  hardened  after  the  final  t  of  khidmat. 
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Ex. :  ur-dum  not  x^-dim 
tdsh'lbk  not  tosh-lik. 

Such  are  tbe  principles  on  which  the  practice  seems  to  rest.  The  fol- 
lowing are  generally  the  rules  by  which  these  principles  work ;  but  they 
must  be  considered  rather  as  tendencies  than  as  rigid  laws,  and  they  only 
act  where  no  other  consideration  interferes. 

It  is  not  all  affixes  that  are  liable  to  variation.  Some  seem  to  partake 
of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the  roots.  The  particular  affixes  which  are 
liable  to  phonetic  variation  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  pages. 

PHONETIC  VABIATIOlfS  OF  OONSONMIfl. 


FiKAT.  Letteb  of  Boot 

CONSEQITENT  IITITTAL  OF  AfFII, 

1 

{Simple  or  Compound). 

Guttural. 

Dental. 

• 

Usually  after 
t,  k,  y,  n,  in 
body  of  Boot. 

Usually  after 

5,  p,  ch,  d,  8y  m, 

/,  y,  p  in  body 

of  Boot. 

ordinari/. 

choking. 

a,  d,  e,  g,  h,  i,  j,  1,  m,  n,  o,  r,  u,  z, 
Ex.  1,  (See  below). 

g            or 

gh 

dSqft 

or 

or 

ch,  k,  q,  p,  8,  sh,  t.     Ex.  2, 

(See  below). 

k            or 

q 

t  Hard 

[2f.  JB. — If  the  root  ends  with  either  of  the  consonants  with  which 
tike  affix  mojf  begin,  there  is  simply  a  re-duplication. 

Ex. :  tig^gan  not  tig-kanJ] 
Ex.  1 :  takla-^han^  Mkla-di,  from  sakla-mak  =  to  take  care  of. 

kel-gan^  kel*di,  from  keUmak  =  to  come. 

qeUghan,  qeUdi,  frou^  qel-maq  =  to  do. 

tut-ma-^han,  from  tut-maq  =  to  seize. 

koH-gay  "  to  a  day",  goUgha  "  to  a  road". 
Ex.  2 :  iehit-'kan,  iehit-ti,  from  ishit-mak  =  to  hear. 

kei'han,  ket-te,  from  ket^mak  =  to  go. 

ieeh'laM,  kech-iiy  from  kech-mak  =  to  pass  over. 

qaeh-qany  q^h-ii,  from  qach-^naq  =  to  flee. 
S  ^  to  a  tooth'*,^a«A*qa,  "  to  an  age". 
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Thus,  in  the  above  examples  the  final  letter  I  of  the  root  hel  deter- 
mines that  the  initial  letter  of  the  participial  affix  shall  be  a  90ft  guttural 
{g  or  gK)  rather  than  a  hard  one  {Je  or  g)  ;  while  the  h  of  the  same  kel 
determines  which  of  the  two  soft  gutturals  should  be  chosen,  viz.y  the 
ordinarg  one  g,  and  not  the  true  (choking)  one  gh. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  example  qel-ghan,  while  the  letter  /  again 
compels  the  choice  of  a  soft  guttural,  the  other  root- consonant  q  neces- 
sitates the  adoption  of  the  true  (choking)  soft  guttural  gh  rather  than  of  the 
ordinary  one. 

In  ket-Jcan  again,  we  have  the  hard  guttural  induced  by  the  final  t  of 
the  root,  while  the  other  root-consonant  k  being  ordinary ^  determines  that 
the  hard  guttural  used  in  the  affix  shall  be  of  the  same  class. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  cross  division  of  the  gutturals ;  Ist, 
into  soft  (g  and  gh)y  and  hard  {k  and  q)  ;  2nd,  into  ordinary  (g  and  k)y 
and  true  (choking)  (gh  and  q). 

Thus  the  rules  given  above  may  be  re-stated  in  other  words,  viz.,  that 
the  former  of  these  cross  divisions  is  the  one  affected  by  the  final  letter  of 
the  roots,  while  the  latter  division  is  that  over  which  the  other  letters  of 
the  root  bear  rule. 

In  the  dentals  there  is  only  a  simple  division  into  soft  and  hard  {d  and 
*),  affected  only  by  the  final  letter  of  the  root. 

Any  word  ending  in  a  k  or  q  softens  the  final  letter  into  g  or  gh  re^ 
spectively  before  an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel  (and  sometimes  even  before 
consonants).  Ex.  kunglak  *^  a  coat*',  chaukan  kunglag-i  "  a  young  woman's 
coat"  ;  sariq  "  yellow",  Sarigh-chopan  (the  name  of  a  place). 

It  may  be  added  that  the  letter  q  seems  to  have  a  certain  affinity  to 
the  broad  sound  of  d,  and  the  letter  k  to  its  short  sound  (almost  like  an  0 
as  in  the  English  word  hat).  Thus  0^  (mdq)  is  pronounced  almost  like 
"mocky^^  while  di^  (mak)  is  pronounced  as  in  '^MacAndrew"  (almost 
mec). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vowel  e  seems  to  take  its  broad  sound  with  the 
k,  and  its  short  sound  with  the  q  :  e  :  g  :  keUtnak  "  to  come"  (pronounced 
almost  "  caiUmec**)  ;  and  qel-maq  '^  to  do"  (pronounced  almost  **  kill' 
mock''). 

PHONBTIO  VABIATION  OF  VOWELS. 

I.  Whenever  the  affix  begins  with  a  Vowel  and  the  Boot  ends  with 
one,  the  latter  prevails. 

Ex. :  achku'm  (achku  =  key,  and  *m  possessive  affix  of  1st  Person). 
i\r.  B, — With  a  final  diphthong  there  is  no  elision ;  the  chief  vowel 
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(see  Bule  2)  induees  the  corresponding  vowel  for  the  affix.   Ex. :  *  tuuup\ 
2.     In  all  other  cases  the  affix  assumes  a  Towel  corresponding  with  the 
chief  Boot  vowel,  as  follows : — 

Sod  Votcel  or  Diphthong*  Corretpondtnff  Vowel  for  Affix* 

1.  a  ai     • 

2.  e  % 

3.  * % 

4.  0  « 

6.     o  o 

6.  «  « 

7.  u         u 

8.  oi  » 

9.  Wh        % 

Ex.  (1).  tiLi-d»m  \i%la  (verb-root)  and  d*m  (affix  of  1st  person  Past)], 

(5).  kor-dom.  \lGor  (verb-root)  and  ^m  (affix  of  1st  person  Past)]. 

(1).  top-}^  \i;a/p  (verb-root)  and  '^  (affix  Perf.  Participle)]. 

(2).  k^l->p  \hel  (verb-root)  and  'jp  (affix  Perf.  Participle)]. 

(4).  s<>q-«p  [«o^  (verb-root)  and  '^  (affix  Perf.  Participle)]. 

(7).  tttt-dttm  \tui  (verb-root)  and  ^m  (affix  of  1st  person  Past)]. 

(2.)  k^-tng  \Tcet  (verb -root)  and  *Mty  (affix  2nd  person)]. 

(6.)  qtnn-l«q  \jgwn  =  sand,  Vq^  (substantival  affix)]. 

(1).  bosh-ltk  \ha%h  =  head,  Vh  (substantival  affix)]. 

(6.)  jfik-iing  \ijuk  =  baggage,  'fiy  (affix  2nd  person)]. 

(4.)  ydl-nj*ng  [yo/=  road,  n'n^  (affix  genitive  case)]. 

(6.)  kzuq-wmz  [azuq  =  food,  ^miz  (possessive  affix  1st  pers.  Plural)]. 

(1.)  gunah-imiz  \junah  =  sin,  ^miz  (possessive  affix  1st  pers.  Plural)]. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  affix,  each  is  affected  by  the  preceding  one  as 

if  this  were  the  Boot  (both  as  to  consonants  and  vowels), 

Ex.  1 :  *  tttt-mO'^han^ ;  '  iwt-aUglwn\  (without  the  affix  ma  or  al  inter- 
posed, the  last  affiLx  would  take  the  form  tuUVan).     So  yort-ong  with 
the  affix  lar  interposed  becomes  ydrt-lBr-inj,  not  -ong. 
2.  '  hiUmang'  (*  UUma^'ng')  ;   '  kel^tur-uf    ('  keUtur-y)    (Cf.   hih 

\ng^  Jeel-ip),  Often  the  first  affix  has  itself  been  affected  by  the  Boot. 

Ex. :  *  hil-in-ip^  *  tut-ush-ap* 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE   STIBSTANTiyE. 


The  Pltjeal  of  Turki  words  is  formed  by  affixing  the  syllable  lar 
(which  does  not  vary  phonetically)  ;  and  whenever  this  syllable  occurs  with 
a  Substantive,  it  comes  immediately  after  the  root  or  radical  portion  of  the 
word,  which  root  is  in  every  case  inalterable.* 

Ex. :  dt'lar  =  horses  (from  <l^  =  a  horse). 
ata-lar  =  fatliers  (from  ata  =  a  father). 

There  are  no  Abticliss  in  Turki  Grammar. 

There  is  no  difference  of  Gendeb  in  Tdrki. 

Besides  the  above,  two  other  sets  of  attached  syllables  or  affixes  are 
taken  by  the  Substantive : — 

(a).  The  first  set  is  that  of  the  Possessive  Terminations.  They 
are  affixed  to  Substantives,  &c.,  governing  other  substantives  or  pronouns 
in  the  genitive  case,  in  the  manner  that  will  be  seen  below. 


SmGULAB. 


1st  person 


2nd 


8rd 


i> 


i> 


Possessive 
Apfixes. 


'ng 


%  or  81 


Examples. 

dt-im  =  my  horse ;  put-um  =  my  foot ; 

ata-^m  =  my  father.     See  the  Rules  of 

Phonetic  variation  (vowels). 
yer-ing  =  thy  place  ;  achhu-^ng  =  thy 

key.     (Vowel  variable.) 
yol'i  =  his  (her  or  its)  road ;  ata-gi  = 

his  (or  her)  father.    The  vowel  is  not 

variable.     The  form  i  is  used  after  a 

consonant   and  si  after  a  vowel  or  a 

silent  h  termination. 


Plubal. 

1st  person 


mtz 


2nd 


drd 


w 


>f 


ui-miz  =  our  house  ;  dt-imiz  =  our  horse. 

(Vowel  variable.) 
^ngiz  or  ^nglar  qiz-ingiz  =  your  daughter  ;  yort-onglar 

=  your  country.     (Vowel  variable.) 
f  or  M  yort'i  =  their  coimtry.     (Same  as  3rd 

person  Singular.) 


*  Except  by  the  softoning  of  a  final  guttural  k  ot  g  into  g  or  gh  before  an  a£Sz. 
Bee  p.  256,  at  bottom. 

t  The  apostrophe  marks  the  place  of  the  variablo  vowel  in  the  affixes ;  *m  there- 
fore is  a  g;eneral  form  to  express  tm,  urn,  '6m^  j^c. 
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As  before  mentioned,  the  Plural  affix  of  the  noon,  where  employed, 
precedeB  these  (as  well  as  anj  other)  affixes. 

Ex. :  dt'lar-im  =  mj  horses. 
ybrt'lar-ing  =  thy  countries  [to  be  distinguished  from  yort-onglar  =  your 

(PI.)  country.] 
ydri'lar-inglar  or  ydrt-lar-ingi«  =  your  countries. 

Again  : — yoUi  =  his  (her,  its  or  their)  road. 
yoUlar-i  =  his  (her,  its  or  their)  roads. 

These  Possessive  Affixes  are  merely  subsidiary  to  the  regular  Posses- 
sive  Pronouns  (or  Nouns  in  the  genitive,  in  the  case  of  the  3rd  person), 
which,  as  in  European  languages,  precede  the  governing  Nouns.  This 
will  be  further  treated  of  in  the  Chapter  on  Pronouns. 

(5).  The  second  set  of  Affixes  that  may  be  attached  to  Nouns  an- 
swer the  purpose  accomplished  by  declensional  inflections  and  by  prepositions 
in  the  classical  and  modem  languages  of  Europe.  For  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness they  will  be  here  classed  under  the  ordinary  declensional  headings 
or  cases ;  though  these  Affixes  have  not  yet  grown  into  the  words  they  are 
attached  to,  as  in  the  inflectional  languages,  but  remain  separate  Post- 
posinoHS. 

Cases.  Substantivb.        Post-positions.        English. 

a  horse. 
ning  [nung  or  nang"]*      of  a  horse. 
gha  Iqa^  ka  or  ga]f         to  a  horse. 
(Possessive)  — 's  horse. 

a  horse. 
da  in  (or  at)  a  horse. 

din  [or  dan]  from  a  horse. 

hirla  or  bilan  with  a  horse. 

&c.,  &c. 
2f.  B. — The  Possessive  form  of  the  Accusative  Is  employed  as  a  Pos- 
sessive Affix  of  the  drd  person  only. 

Ex. :  Padshdh-ning  di-m  alip-kel,  Bring  the  king's  horse. 
Any  of  these  Post-positions   (Sec.  b.)  may  be  agglomerated  on  to  the 
end  of  any  of  the  Possessive  Affixes  (Sec.  a.)   going  through  the  whole 
declension  with  each  of  the  latter. 

Ex. :  yol-um-nung,  yoUum-ga,  yoUt^m-ni,  yol-twi-da,  Sfc,  dt'lar-imiz-diny  Sfc, 
road  my    of  ,  road  my  to,  road  my  (aca),  road  my  in        horse  (pi.)  our  £rom 
The  order  in  which  the  Affixes  treated  of  in  this  Chapter  take  their 

•  See  "  Phonetic  Variation  of  Vowels."    The  Yarkandis  hare  a  preference  for  the 
form  nang. 

t  See  *'  Phonetic  Variation  of  Consonants." 
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dt 

Genitive 

dt 

Dative 

dt 

Accusative 

dt 

Locative 

dt 

Ablative 

dt 

Km 
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places  (when  present)  after  the  Noun,  is  as  f oQows :  1st,  Noun ;  2ndj  Plu- 
ral Affix ;  3rd,  Possessive  Affix  ;  4th,  Post-position. 

Ex. :  iii — tor i ning  =  of  his  houses. 

(Noun)  (PL  Aff.)  Pom.  (Post-poB.) 

qiz — lar ingiz ga  =  to  your  daughters. 

(Noun)  (PLAff.)  (Fo8S.Aff.)  (Post-poB.). 
Sometimes  the  Genitive  post-position  mng  is  omitted,  and  onlj  the 
Possessive  affix  of  the  other  noun  retained,  i,  «.,  two  nouns  are  placed 
in  apposition,  the  latter  of  them  in  the  possessed  form  of  the  8rd  person  ; 
this  is  done  when  the  compound  is  a  common  one  in  frequent  use,  as 
in  English  "  house-door",  door-key",  "  sun-light." 

Ex.  nas  kutu-si  =  ''  a  snufE-box"  (for  nas-ning  kutu^st), 
QqI  hap'i  =  "a  hand-cover"  (*.  e,  glove). 
YuZ'hash-i  =  a  centurion,  lit.  '*  the  head  of  a  hundred." 

Note, — DEBTVAXlOlSf  OF  THE  DECLENSIONAL  AFFIXES  OF  THE  GeNITIVE 

AJSTD  Accusative.  The  affix  of  the  Genitive  may  be  represented  (as  has 
been  seen  above)  by  the  formula  n'ny,  which  becomes  ning,  nung,  &c.,  accor- 
ding  to  the  vowels  of  the  word  that  it  is  affixed  to.  Now  I  imagine  that 
this  may  be  originally  the  same  as  the  substantive  neng,  which  in  the 
ancient  form  of  Turki  called  Uiohue  means  "  thing"  or  "  property."  [See 
Vimb^ry's  "  Uigurische  Sprachmonumente",  Vocabulary,  p.  208.]  In  order 
to  express  the  idea  of  the  genitive,  e.  g.,  to  say  '^  the  Chief's  horse",  the 
Tdrkis  would  find  the  mere  apposition  of  the  word  Beg  "  Chief",  by  the 
side  of  the  word  dti,  "  the  horse  (his  horse)",  insufficient  to  discriminate 
between  possessor  and  possessed  ;  so  they  would  label  oS  the  owner  by  the 
affixing  of  the  word  "  neng'\  meaning  "  property". 

Thus  they  would  say  "  Beg  neng  dti^\  which  would  mean  "  Chief 
property  the  horse".  Here  "  Chief -property"  or  "  CiJhief  *s  property"  would 
be  the  general  description  of  the  class  of  things  to  be  denoted,  amongst 
which  one  thing  is  afterwards  more  particularly  desig^ted  by  saying 
"  the  horse".  Thus  we  first  get  the  genus  (genitive),  and  then  the 
particular  individual  in  that   genus.     [See  Max  Miiller's  '*  Lectures  on 

Language,"  Vol.  I,  p.    114,    Fifth   Edition    " castM   generalis,  the 

general  case,  or  rather  the  case  which  expresses  the  gejtus  or  kind.  This  is 
the  real  power  of  the  genitive."] 

A  more  uncertain  derivation  is  that  of  the  Accusatiye  affix  ni.  The 
same  syllable  also  forms  the  Turki  word  for  "  that"  or  "  what  (that  which)". 
Thus  dt-ni  mtndi  may  perhaps  be  really  **  horse  that -which  he  rode"  ;  nan- 
ni  gedWy  *'  bread  that-which  he  is  eating",  i.  e.,  "  he  rode  a  horse",  "  he  is 
eating  bread".  The  affix  ni  thus  would  point  out  the  object  of  the  verb  ; 
its  subject  being  left  undistinguished,  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  affix  of  the 
verb  itself. 
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F0S8X8SIVE  AFPiZy  Sbd  Pebbok.  It  has  been  seen  above  tbat  the 
Fosaessive  Affixes  corresponding  to  the  several  persons  are  as  follows  : 

1st    yol'Um   =  my  road. 
2nd  yol-ung  =  thy  road. 
3rd    yol-i       =  his  road. 
In  the  Accusative,  however,  as  we  have  also  seen,  there  is  another 
Possessive  Affix  of  the  3rd  Person. 

1st  yer-fm-ni  =  my  land  (ace),  or  yol-um-ni  =  my  road  (ace.) 
2nd  yer-ing-ni  =  thy  land  (ace),  yoUung-ni  =  thy  road  (ace.) 
3rd   yer-m         =  his  land   (ace),  yoZ-un  =  his  road   (ace.) 

as  well  as  yer^i-ni,  yol-i-ni. 

It  seems  that  this  same  Possessive  Affix  of  the  3rd  person  was  formerly 
nsed  in  all  the  oblique  cases  (not  the  accusative  only).  The  following  ex- 
pressions have  been  found  in  an  old  verse : — 

TwhUian-ning  yer-in-da  khdli  imas  erdn-Iar. 
Sar  hir  qulach  yer-in-da  yatur  marddn  erdn-lar. 
**  In  the  land  of  Turkist&n  there  is  po  lack  of  heroes. 
In  every  fathom  of  its  soil  there  lie  heroic  men." 
Thus  in  old  Tdrki  the  Possessive  Affixes  (at  least  for  the  oblique 
cases)  ran  thus : — 

1st  'm 

2nd 'ng 

3rd 'n 

a  usage  not  yet  quite  obsolete  in  Eastern  Turkist&n  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  generaUy  retained  in  the  more  Western  dialects. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
THE    ADJE0TI7E. 


The  Tdrki  Adjective  does  not  change  at  all,  either  for  the  different 
cases  or  for  gender  or  number. 

Further  details  regarding  it  will  be  found  imder  the  heads  of  "  Fob- 
mation"  and  "  SnrrAX". 

The  CoMPABATiVE  of  Adjectives  (and  Adverbs)  is  obtained  by  adding 
the  affix  rakj  raq  or  rdk  : 

Ex.  :  obddn  =:  yood  ;  ohddn-rdk  =  better. 

The  SuPEBiATiVE  is  generally  formed  by  inserting  the  object  of 
comparison  (or  at  least  the  word  hamah  =  "  all")  in  the  genitive  and  put- 
ting the  adjective*  into  the  j^ossessed  form  (3rd  person). 

*  lliis  adjective  thus  beoomeB  Ibr  the  nonce  a  substantive :  "the  best"  »  **the 
cme  who  is  best" 
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£x. :  Muhammad-ning  dtn-i  hamah  din-lar-ning  ulugh-i  =  Muhammad's 
Faith  (is)  the  g^eat  (est)  of  all  Faiths. 

JSu  hamah-sUning  ehung-i  =  (lit.)  "  This  (is)  the  big(gest)  of  all  of 

them"  ;  or  as  we  should  say :  "  This  is  the  biggest". 
Jliamah  at-lar-ning  yahhshi-si  alip-hel  =  (lit.)  "  Bring  the  best  of  all 

the  horses,  i,  e.  "  Bring  the  best  horse." 
The  DiMnojTiTE  is  formed  by  the  affix  ghana  (both  the  gh  and  the 
first  a  being  subject  to  Phonetic  Tariation). 
Ex. :    kichik'kina    =  tiny  little. 

khush-ghana  =  rather  happy. 


THE  PEONOUir. 

The  PebbonaXi  PBOH^oiTirB  are,  in  the  Singular  :  man  =  I,  ean  (or  sen) 
=  thou,  ul  =  he,  she  or  it ;  and  in  the  Plural :  biz  (or  hizlar)  =  we,  eiz 
(or  sizlar)  =  you,  ular  (for  ul-lar)  =  they. 

iV.  B, — As,  in  polite  conversation,  the  forms  biz  and  siz  are  often  used 
with  reference  to  a  single  person  (like  our  ward  gou),  the  other  forms  bizlar^ 
Hzlar  are  employed,  when  there  might  be  a  doubt,  to  denote  plurality. 

These  pronouns  receive  the  affixes  of  the  different  cases  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  substantives  do  [Substs.  Sec.  5.] 

Ex.:  NoM.  man I 

Getn*.   man-ning  or  maning of  me 

Dat.    man-ga to  me 

Ace.    man-ni  or  mani me 

Log.     man-da in  me 

Abl.    man-din  ••••••  from  me,  &c.,  and  the  others  in  like  manner. 

However,  the  3rd  Person  Singular  changes  the  /  into  an  n  before  the 
den.,  Dat.,  and  Loc.  affixes,  and  before  the  Abl.  affix  din^  viz.,  un-ning 
or  uning,  un-ga,  un-ni  or  uni,  un-da,  un-din  (instead  of  uUning,  ul-ga^ 
&c.).  Before  birla  and  some  other  post-positions,  it  takes  the  Gen.  form 
viz.,  uning  birla  =  "  with  him  (in  the  tmity  of  him)."* 

In  the  oblique  cases  an  is  often  used  for  un  ;  as  aning  instead  of  uning. 
The  Possessive  Pbonoukb  are  simply  the  Personal  Pronouns  with 
the  genitive  affix,  viz. — 

Maning  =  my  ;  saning  =  thy;  uning  or  aning  =  his  or  her;  biz-ning 
or  biz'lar-ning  =  our;  Hz-ning  or  siz-lar-ning  =  your  ;  ular-ning 
=  their. 

*  In  speaking  of  persons,  the  genitive  of  this  pronoun  is  generally  used  before  any 
of  the  poet-positions,  e,  ^.,  uning-ga  »  to  him  (instead  of  un-gaj  ;  uningHUn  for  tm^dm 
[not  with  the  Ace.  post-pos.,  however].  Compare  Yimh^Ty'B  "  Uiguiische  Sprach-monn- 
mente",  p.  86,  where  a  similar  rule  is  mentioned  as  prevailing  in  the  ancient  tongue  of 
TJiguxB.    The  same  also  sometimes  takes  place  with  man  and  mm  (I  and  thou). 
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We  have  already  seen  (Subst.,  Sec.  a)  thafc  there  is  a  set  of  possessiTe 
terminations  or  affizes  of  each  person  applicable  to  nouns.  These  possessive 
terminations  are  not  generally  of  themselyes  sufficient  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  possessive  pronoun  (or  noun  in  the  genitive).  These  also  are 
frequently  used  and  come  before  the  noun,  as  in  the  following  Table : 

POSSSSBITE 

Fronoun.  Noun  Termination, 

my  =  maning. 'm 

thy  =  waning *ng 

his^  her  or  its  =  uning  or  aning  (or *ning) i  or  Bt 

our  =  hiz-ning   '. 'miz 

your  =  siz-ning   *ngiz  or -^nglar. 

their  =  ular-ning  (or *lar-ning) ♦  or  w 

11^.:  maningHt'im;  saning  ger-ing  ;  tagh-ning  goUi  ;  hiz-ningHi-'miz; 
me  of   horMmy    thee  of  place  thy    mountain  of  road  its    vsof  house  our 
nz-ning  qiz-ingiz  ;  uZar-ning  yort-i. 
70U  of  daughter  your    them  of  country  their. 

As  before,  the  post-positions  of  the  varioas  cases  may  be  affixed  to  these 
compounds  as  may  be  necessary. 

Ex. :  maning  dt-lar-im-din  =  from  my  horses, 
me  of      horses  my  from 

DsMOKSTBATms  Pbonotjns  :  If!  or  fi  =  that  there  (or  he) ;  ahul,  or 
thn  =  that  here  ;  hul  or  hu  =  this  ;  Bhu-hu  or  iMh-hu  =  this  very,  &o. 
These,  when  used  before  a  substantive,  are  indeclinable,  as  adjectives.  But 
when  used  alone,  they  receive  the  usual  afEixes  of  case  and  number,  like  a 
Noun  or  a  Personal  Pronoun. 

In  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Singular,  the  I  of  tiZ,  Bhul  and  hut  changes 
into  an  n  (which  vamshes  before  another  n) ;  whUe  the  h  of  hnl  becomes 
m  in  thoee  cases. 

SiNGTTLAJt.  PlTJBAIi. 

Ex.  :  Nbm.  thul  or  shu  hul  or  hu  Nom.  ahu-lar  lu-lar 

Gen.  shu^-ning       mu^-ning  Gen,   shu-lar-ning  hu-Iar-ning 

Dat.  shun-ga         mun-ga  Dat.    shu-lar^  ga  hu-lar-ga 

Ace.  shu^-ni  mu^-ni  Aco.    shu-lar-ni  hu-lar-ni 

Ac.  &iQ.  &(i.  &)G. 

AdjsotiyaIi  PsoiroiTirs.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  other  Pronoims  and  the  affixes,  dak,  ddq  or  dagh  and 
cka.  The  former  of  these  is  the  same  as  the  affix  dik  (in  common  use),  and 
implies  "  likeness."    The  second,  eha^  expresses  "  amount"  or  "  extent." 

*  This  blank  represents  a  noun. 

L  L 
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Exs.  of  the  former :  mun-dagh  =  this-like. 

shun-dagh  =  that-like,  such. 
Exs.  of  the  latter  :    mun-cha  =  this  amount,  this  much. 

ehun^gO'Cha  =  to  that  amount,  so  much, 
and  combined  :  an-dagh^ha  =  to  an  amount  similar  to  that. 

Used  as  Adjectiyes,  these  are  indeclinable  ;  but  they  are  also  sometimes 
employed  alone,  in  which  case  they  take  the  usual  post-positions.  [They 
are  also  employed  as  Adverbs.] 

The  particle  hi  or  gi  is  used  almost  as  a  Pronoun.  It  answers  to  the 
Hindustani  '*  walla."  Thus  maning-ki  =  mine,  Bc^hah-ning-ki  =  the 
King's.  It  therefore  takes  the  place  of  some  noun  which  is  understood 
between  the  speakers.  It  receives  the  usual  post-positions  ;  for  instance, 
if  a  horse  is  in  question,  one  may  say  *^  Kim-ning-KL-ga  mindf*  =  whose 
did  he  ride  P  **  maning'Ki'ni  urdi^*  =  he  struck  mine.  The  English  word 
'<  one"  most  nearly  expresses  it :  '*  the  one  belonging  to  me,"  &o.* 

We  shaU  see  in  the  Syntax  that  this  (or  its  parallel  forms  gi  or  gh%) 
takes  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun  in  subordinate  sentences. 

Intebbogatiye  PBOKOUirB  are  kirn  =  who  ? ;  nt  =  what  P  The  latter 
with  the  addition  of  the  interrogative  affix  mu  or  ma,  makes  ni-ma  = 
what  ?  ;  with  cha  it  makes  nucha  =  how  much  P  ;  with  the  Persian  ehand 
it  makes  ni-chand  =  how  many  P 

Again  a  number  of  these  words  are  derived  from  an  obsolete  qai  = 
which.  Thus,  with  the  possessive  affix,  gdi-^  =  which  or  who  (of  them) : 
qdt-daq  =  what  like  P 

Probably  as  corruptions  of  these  have  arisen  the  forms  qan-dagh  = 

what  like  P  and  qctn-cha  =  how  much  P 

Several  adverbs  also  are  derived  from  ni  and  qai. 

All  these  interrogative  pronouns  (excepting  nt)  take  the  usual  affixes. 

Ex. :  qai'Si'^UJZ  "  which  of  us" 

nima-m.  tntti  ^*  what  said  he  P" 

•  •  • 

Indefinite  PBOKOTnirB  are  ktm-ersaf  =  some  one ;  nim^-ersaf  =  some- 
thing, abo  ni-ersa-f  =  something ;  ni-chand  =  a  certain  number  ;  kishi  = 
somebody,  also  used  substantively  for  "a  person ;"  hama  (p)  and  hama-H 
=  all,  or  the  whole  (of  it  or  them). 

*  This  also  is  an  old  Uigur  form.  See  Yimh^rfB  <*  Uigur.  Spiach-moniunente", 
p.  85. 

t  Perhaps  compounded  with  irsa  "  may  be"  [the  Potential  of  irtmUi]  ;  thus  kim-^rm 
would  be  "who  (erer  it)  may  be,"  ni-ersa  "what  (ever  it)  maybe."  See  Eudatku 
Bilik,  Introd.,  harffin  kirn  ina, .  qehndutumr  "  whosoever  he  may  be... he  does  not  make'* 
(*  qxd  que  ce  aoit...ne  fiut.') 
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Reflectite  PBOKOim :  6z  =^  self,  is  used  instead  of  the  Demonstra- 
ti^e  or  Fossessiye  Pronoiin  when  this  pronoun  refers  to  the  person  or  thing 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  [like  the  use  of  khud  in  Persian,  and 
dp,  t^pna  in  Hinddstini].  The  Eeflective  Pronoun  is  affected  by  the  pos- 
sessiTe  afifix  of  each  person,  and  by  the  post-positions,  where  necessary ; 
and  if  it  is  governed  in  the  genitive  by  a  noun,  that  noun  takes  the  posses- 
nye  affix  of  the  same  person : 

Ex. :  oz'dm-ning  dt-im  =  my  own  horse, 
self    my    of  hone  my 

oz-cngiz-ning  yort'lar-ingiz-ga  =  to  your  own  countries, 
self    your    of  coimtry  (pi.)  your  to 

Sometimes  the  possessive  termination  and  the  genitive  post-position 
are  omitted  from  the  oz. 

Ex. :  oz  ihhtiyar-im  =  my  own  choice,  for  oz-om-ning  iJcTitiyar-im. 

When  used  merely  like  the  word  ^'  self"  in  English,  it  takes  the  pos- 
sessive terminations  before  the  post-positions  (if  any)  just  like  a  noun. 

Ex. :  oz-om  =  myself ;  bz-om-ning  =  of  myself,  oz-om-ga  =r  to  my- 
self, &c. 

cZ'Ong  =  thyself ;  dz-ong-ning  =  of  thyself,  oz-ong-ga  =  to  thyself, 
ibc. 

oz-i  =  himself ;  oz-i-ning  =  of  himself ;  oz-i-ga  =  to  himself,  &c. 

[Note. — The  oz  being  thus  treated  exactly  like  a  substantive,  suggests 
the  possibility  of  its  being  merely  a  contraction  of  yuz  =  face  ;  viz.  "  my 
fiMse"  for  "myself."] 


CHAPTER    V. 
TEE     T  E  K  B. 


AH  verbs  in  Tfirki,  both  primary  and  derivative  ones,  active  or  passive, 
Ac.,  are  conjugated  on  precisely  the  same  model.  One  might  cut  out  the 
radical  part  of  any  verbal  form,  and  substitute  that  of  any  other  verb  for 
it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  trifling  phonetic  changes,  the  conjugational 
frame-work  would  fit  on  to  the  new  as  well  as  it  did  on  the  original  verb- 
root. 

The  radical  portion  of  the  verb  suffers  no  internal  alteration  whatever. 
The  conjugation  is  entirely  effected  by  various  affixes  which  convey  the 
necessary  changes  of  application. 
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The  foundation  of  the  system  is  the  verb-rooty  from  which  are  formed, 
hy  addition,  several  verbal  adjectives  and  substantives  which  take  the  place 
of  participles,  and  refer  to  the  various  times  or  modes  in  which  action  can 
take  place. 

We  will  take  as  an  example  the  verb  signifying  '^  to  do,"  of  which  the 

root  is  QEL. 

Simple  Eoot  :  qel  ;  expresses  the  bare  idea  of  doing. 

Pbesent  Pabticiple  :  QELa  J  answers  to  our  own  Pres.  Part.  "  doing" 
[where  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel  this  Participle  adds  an  i :  as  ishla^  ishla»  ; 
OQU,  OQxri.] 

Pabticiple  of  contintjance  :  QELdr  or  qelvt.  (See  p.  297,  note  fO 
This  Participle  seems  to  indicate  a  continuance  or  non-completion  in  the 
action  of  the  verb,  and  is  used,  as  will  be  seen,  for  all  tenses  requiring  such 
a  meaning. 

Pebfeot  Pabticiple  :  qel^j9  ;  here  the  vowel  of  the  afifix  varies 
phonetically  in  di:fferent  verbs,  and  the  general  expression  for  the  Perf . 
Part.  ajQRx  would  be  [;?,  the  apostrophe  being  replaced  by  the  proper  vowel 
in  each  case  (see  "  Phon.  Var.  of  Vowels").  This  Participle  implies  the 
completion  of  the  action. 

Indefestite  Pabticiple  :  QEL^Aan  [The  gli  changes  in  different  verbs 
into  qy  k  or  g.  See  "  Phon.  Var.  of  Consonants".]  This  Participle  may 
properly  be  called  Indefinite,  both  because  it  refers  to  no  particular  time  for 
the  action,  and  also  because  its  application  is  not  confined  to  either  agent 
or  object.  In  fact  it  may  mean  either  the  "  person  doing"  (the  doer),  or 
the  "  act  of  doing,"  or  the  "  thing  done." 

Potential  Pabticiple  :  QEL«a  '*  potential  doing."  [The  vowel  does 
not  alter,  but  is  always  a.] 

FuTUBE  Pabticiple:  qel^Au.  [The  gh  changes  as  above.]  This 
Participle  only  survives  in  composition  with  certain  affixes  which  give  rise  to 
forms  in  modem  use,  of  which  the  syllable  "yAw,"  &c.,  supplies  the  future 
element.     Thus  with  "  diq,^^  which  implies  probability,  we  get  a 

[Pabticiple  of  Pbobabilitx  :  (^^hghu-diq.  This  means  ''  likely  to 
do  at  a  future  moment." 

Pabticiple  of  Fitness  :  Again,  with  the  affix  luq  (l^l)  iniplying 
quality,  we  have  QELyAtf-^tf^,  which  means  ''  possessed  of  a  do-able  quality," 
»,  e,j  "  fit  or  proper  to  do,  or  to  be  done."] 

These  forms  in  themselves  merely  indicate  a  ''  coming  to  pass"  in  a 
general  manner  at  the  several  times  (or  tenses)  respectively,  without  con- 
nection expressed  with  any  person  or  thing,  either  as  subject  or  object. 
Even  in  i^s  naked  form,  however,  some  of  them  may  be  used  in  making: 
statements,  where  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  about  the  application,  espe- 
cially in  the  3rd  person. 
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But  usuallj,  to  give  life  to  these  dead  forms,  we  require  the  pronouns. 
The  addition  of  these  at  once  suffices  to  conyert  a  Participle*  into  a  definite 
statement  of  fact,  while  at  the  same  time  they  connect  it  with  determinate 
subjects.  Thus  q[ela  merely  means  '^  doing".  But  add  the  pronoun  signify- 
ing "  I,"  and  you  get  the  definite  statement  qela-num  =  I  (am)  doing. 

The  Personal  Pronouns  are  used  as  affixes  applied  to  such  of  the  so 
called  Participles  as  are  Verbal  Adjeettves^  chiefly  for  the  tenses  denoting 
present  or  fixture  action.  But  the  Possessive  Pronominal  Affixes  (attached 
to  the  Verbal  Substantives)  give  either  a  past  sense  (since  a  completed 
action  is  most  essentially  the  property  of  the  person  who  has  done  it)  ;t 
or  else  a  sense  either  of  Duty  or  of  Intention,  e.  y.,  "  It  is  thine  to  do,"  ».  e,, 
"  do  thou,"  or  "  it  is  my  (intention)  to  do,'*  i.  e,,  "I  mean  to  do." 

To  exemplify  these  formations  we  will  first  take  two  isolated  tenses  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  the  fii'st  of  which  is  used  in  a  present  sense,  and  the  other 
in  a  past.  These  tenses  will  also  be  useful  hereafter  in  the  conjugation  of 
a  complete  Terb. 

1st,  Dvn  (or  TUBur)  is  probably  a  part  of  the  verb  iTrE-fnaq,  meaning 
*'  to  stand ;"  the  Indefinite  Participle  is  BVRyhan  for  TUBtfr-yAan.  There  is 
also  a  form  DTm-mish, 

[-ST.  B, — ^The  form  dur  having,  as  it  were,  lost  its  independence,  and 
become  a  mere  auxiliary,  meaning  hardly  more  than  "  is"  (see  ^.  B,  p.  276)  ; 
the  original  verb  tur-tnak  (Pres.  tura-man,  &c.)  is  sometimes  brought  in  as 
a  fresh  auxiliary  expressing  "  permanence."] 

2nd.  Ibd'  (or  id')  is  the  Past  of  a  defective  verb  iR-maJe,  meaning 
"  to  be,"  of  which  the  Indefinite  Participle  is  TRkan  or  lytan,  and  the  Po- 
tential Participle  is  insa  or  isa.  It  also  possesses  a  form  lu-mish  or  imish. 
The  rest  are  absent,  with  the  exception  of  a  Continuative  Participle  iBur 
f  oxmd  in  old  books. 

PBE0B5T  AlTZILIABY. 

Here  the  simple  Personal  Pronoun  is  affixed  for  each  person  (except 
the  drd)  : 

S.    1.     DuB-f»an{=  (lit.)   I  stand. 

2.     DuB-Am    =    „      thou  standest. 

8.    Dub  =    „      (he)  stands. 

*  Or  any  other  Adjoctive  fto.,  (see  p.  296). 

t  Thus  answering  to  the  tenses  formed  with  the  auxiliary  ''to  have"  in  modem 
EoTOpean  langoages. 

X  The  presence  of  the  pronoxm  as  a  termination  of  the  verb  does  not  prevent  its 
being  used  before  the  verb  also,  as  the  sabject  or  nominative,  e,  ^.,  tnan  dur^man  »**I 
aUnd"  or  "  I  am." 
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1. 

DuE-w»af*=  (lit.)  we  stand 

or    jyTTK-miz    (dignified 
form    used  in    Aksu, 
Ac.) 

2. 

DuB-«»4;     =    „      ye  stand 

DFK-m. 

8. 

DuB-/ar     =    „     (they)  stnad 

DjSK'lar. 

N.  B.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  Pers.  Pronouns  are  thus  used 
as  Tense-endings  the  Pronouns  of  the  3rd  pers.  are  omitted.  In  the  Sin- 
gular the  stem  stands  alone  for  the  3rd  pers.,  and  in  the  Plural,  the  mere 
affix  of  Plurality  is  added. 

Past  AiniLiAET 

with  the  Possessive  Pronominal  affix  of  each  person  added : 

12  12 

1.  iRB-im      =  I  was  ...  (or)  past  existence  [is]  mine. 

2.  iBD-tny     =  thou  wert  „  „  thine. 
8.     Ibd-»         =  he  was       „                    „             his. 

1.  iRD'ikf     =  we  were     „  „  ours. 

2.  Im>-ingiz  =  ye  were      „  „  yours. 

3.  IvD'ilar    =  they  were  „  „  theirs. 

[This  word  is  pronounced  idim,  &c.,  dropping  the  r.] 

There  is  another  auxiliary  verb  BOL-rndq  (root  bol)  =  to  become  or 
be.  Its  Continve.  Participle  is  holar  or  holur,  Ac.  Its  Potential  Participle 
is,  in  regular  form,  BOL^a.  Also  note  a  defective  verb  in  the  3rd  person 
singular,  «Mf.,  "  Wr"  =  there  is. 

We  have  thus  as  materials  out  of  which  to  form  the  Verb-Conjuga- 
tion, on  the  one  hand  7  Stem^lemeniB  (Boot  and  Participles,   see  above) 
and  on  the  other  10  co^efficient  elements : — 

•  Note  that  bh  takes  the  form  miz  when  used  as  a  verbal  termination.  This  is 
a  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the  Oamanli  personal  tenae-terminationfl  have 
become  differentiated  from  their  originals,  the  Personal  Pronoons. 

t  This  'A?  is  an  abnormal  form  used  instead  of  the  possessive  affix  of  the  Ist  person 
plural  'miff.  Now  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  persons  whose  possessiTe  n^ffi'r  cannot 
easily  be  distinguished  from  its  affixed  Personal  Pronoun ;  and  this  pit>bably  led  to  the 
substitution  of  another  form  for  the  former  in  the  case  of  verbs,  to  avoid  confiision  in 
the  first  person  plural,  between  tenses  ending  with  the  Personal  Pkonoun  and  those 
ending  with  the  Possessive  Pronoun. 
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1.  The  Personal  P)x>nonns  man^  Ac.    6.  The  Aax.  Tense  imish-man^*  &c. 

2.  The  Posseflsive  Affixes,  im,  &o.       7.  The  Auz.  Tense  durmUh-man,*  &c. 

3.  The  Auxiliaiy  Tense,  dur-man,  &c,  8.  The  Aox.  Tense  ikan^man,*  &o. 

4.  The  Aox.  Tense  holdr-vtan,  &c.       9.  The  Aox.  Tense  irsa'tnyf  &c, 

5.  The  Anx.  Tense  id-im,  Ac.  10.  The  Anx.  Tense  boUa'm,f  Ac. 

Out  of  these  simple  materials,  by  adding  each  of  the  latter  set  in  suc- 
eesdon  to  each  of  the  former  (with  certain  omissions) ,  almost  the  whole 
conjugation  of  every  verb  (with,  its  seeming  intricacies)  is  formed,  as  we 
shall  now  see. 


*  These  are  formed  in  the  model  of  dur^many  Ac,  (with  Pers.  Pron.). 

t  These  are  formed  in  the  model  of  k^im,  ftc,  (with  the  PoflaessiYe  Affixes). 
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SCHEME  OF  THE  TUEKI 


Tenses  of  the 

Root: 

Qbl 

Tenses  of  tue  Pee- 

SENT  PaBTICIFLB  '. 

Qbia 

•  Tenses  of  the  Contdc- 

X7ATIVB  PaRTICTPT.E. 

QbiAt 

1,  With  the  Perso- 
nal Pronouns. 

The  Simple  JPreeent 
Tense. 
QELa-mofi,   &c.y  s  I 
dO|  &o. 

The  I^ure-Freeent 

Tense. 

QxiiUr-fluiii,    &/&..  a  I 

am  about  doing,  &o. 

2.  With  the  Posses- 
sive  Affixes. 

• 

Imperative. 
Qbl-»>i^  (2nd  person) 
—  do  tiiou. 

3.  With  the  Auxili- 
ary dur-tnan. 

Compound  Future 
Fresent  Tense, 
QBJA-duT'man,  &c.— 
I  am  about  doing. 

4.  With  the  AuxiU- 
ary  boldr^man. 

6.  With  the  Auxili- 
ary id-im. 

DeJiniU  Fast  Tenee, 
QBL-'d-imy  &c.,  »  I 
did. 

Habitual  or  Imperfect 

Tense. 

QRi^'id-imy    &c.,  —  I 

wafl  doing  (usod  to  do). 

6.  With  the  Auxili- 
ary imiah-fnan. 

Hearsay  Fresent 
Tense, 
QmA-imish-man,  &c., 
B I  am  understood 
to  do. 

Hearsay  Fkiture-Ftesent 
Tense. 

QEiAr-tmMA-ffMM,  Ac^ 
a  I  am  understood 
to  be  about  doing. 

7.  With  the  AuxiH- 
ary      dur-mish- 
man. 

• 

Hearsay  Compound 

lYesent  Tense. 
QiBTA-durmish-^nany 

« I  am  understood 

to  be  doing. 

8.  With  the  Auxili- 
ary ikan'tnan. 

lUture-Fresent  IndeJU 
nite  Tmse. 

QBiAr-tit«M-ffum,  &a, » 
I  may  be  about  do- 
ing. 

9.  With  the  Auxili- 
ary irsa'm. 

• 

' 

Iktture-IVesent  Foien- 

tial. 
QBiiir-tr«0'm,  &c,  >-  I 
might  be  about  doing. 

10.  With  the  Auxi- 
liary boUa'm, 

• 
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VERB  CONJUGATION. 


Tekseb  op  the  Pbh- 

TBCT  Pabticifle  : 

Qsxip 

Tex8R8  of  the  Indb- 

7imite  pahticiplr  : 

QsLghan 

Tenses  op  the  Po- 
tential Participle  : 
Qsifia 

Tenses  op  the  Futuub 
Participle  : 

QELghu 
TQELghu-diq). 
(QELghu-luq). 

The  Ferfect  Tense. 

QsiJp-«iMrn,     &c.,    » 

I  liave  done,  &c. 

Ths  Ist  Indeftnite 

Past    Tense. 

QELghan-man,  &c.,  ^ 

I  have  done,  &c. 

Probable  Future  Tense, 
Q.ELghu-diq-waw,&c.,  =« 
I  am  Ukely  to  do,  &c. 

The  2nd  Indefinite 
Past, 
QELghan-ifM-^dr,  &c., 
s  I  have  done,  &c. 

The  Present  Potential. 
UBLsa-'w,  &c.,   s=  I 
may  do. 

The  Intentional  Future, 
QELghu-* w  dur,  &c.,  « 
I  intend  to  do. 

Ctnnjxnind  Per/eet 
Tense, 
QBixp-dw-many   &c., 
s  I  have  done,  &c. 

Presumptive  Past 
Tense, 

QELghan-<fMr-Mkin, 
&c.,   —  I      must 
have  done,  &c. 

A 

Compound  Probable 
Future  Tense. 
QELghu-diq -^««;--fna»  — 
1  am  likely  to  do. 

I^ure  Perfect  Tense. 
QMup-Mdr-many  &c. 

s  I    shall    have 

done. 

\ 

Pluperfect  Tense, 
Q^uA^'id-im,   &c.,  « 
I  had  done. 

Indefinite  Pluperfect 

Tense. 
QsLghan-t^i-tm,   &c., 
»  I  had  done. 

1st  Past  Potential. 
QELsa-f^m,    &c.,  = 
I  might  have  done. 

Preterite  Future  Tense. 
Q,ELgha-luq-frf-iwi,    &c., 

«  I  was  to  do  or  be 

done. 

Hearsay  Perfect 
Tense. 
Qnip-tmMA-iftan,  &c. 
» I  am  nnderatood 
to  have  done. 

Hearsay  Past  Tense. 
QELghan-tmi«A-«iiirn 

ss  I  am  nndentood 

to  have  done. 

Searsay  C&mpQund 

Perfect  Tetise, 
Qf^X^^urmish-man 

» I  am  understood 

to  have  done. 

Presumptive  Perfect 

Tense, 
Qsiip-iitaii-mait,  &c., 
»  I    must    have 
done. 

Presumptive  Indefinite 

Past   Tense, 
QELghan-iAra;}-f»ian, 

&c.,  si  must  have 

done. 

Future  of  Necessity, 
QELgha-luq-iA:a»-i/wt» 
—  I  am  to  do. 

Indefinite  Past  Poten- 

tiai, 
QsLghaja.-bolsa*m,Scc., 
"  Imay  have  done. ' ' 

Future  Potential. 
Q,BLghu.diq-^^a*m,    = 
I  may  be  likely  to  do. 

M   M 
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N.  B. — In  the  preceding  Scheme  the  «^«0i-elemen{s  occupy  each  its 
own  vertical  column,  while  the  co-efficient  elements  run  across  the  sheet, 
each  in  its  own  horizontal  line.  Only  the  1st  persons  of  the  Tenses  are 
given  to  save  space. 


8UPPLEMENTAEY  TABLK 

OF   THB 

TURKI  VERB  CONJUGATION. 


Extra  Tenm  of  the  Boot, 

Complex  Tenses, 

Verbal  Expressions. 

Optative  or  Future. 
(defective.) 
8.  1.  QEL-at  =  let  me  do,  or 
I  will  do. 
3.  Q,EL-«un  —  let  him  do. 
J*.  1.  Q^RL-a/*  oxaliq  =  let  us 
do  or  we  will  do. 
3.  QBL-sun-lar  —  let  them 
do  {qeUilla), 

(a)  2nd  Past  Potential. 
Q£L«a'm-t<ft  &c.,  I  might  have 
done,  &c. 

{b)  3rt)  Past  Potential. 
QEL-'<^im-fr«a,  &c.,  «  I  may 
have  done,  &c. 

(a)  QELish-»m  bar,  &c.,  «  I 
have  to  do,  &c. 

{b)  Q;Eimhq-chibol-'dum,^c.f 
e=  I  have  agreed  to 
do,  &c. 

(r)   QEUBL'durghan     bol-dun%j 
&c.,  =  I  have  deter- 
mined to  do,  &c. 

Optative  or  Future. 

(complete.) 
1,  Q;B,i,-ghai-many     &c.  = 

I  will  do  or  let  me 

do,  &c. 

(e)  8hd  Past  Indefinite. 
QEij-'d-im-ikan^  &c.,  »=  I  may 
have  done. 

{d)   Qt.j A'durghan-idim  »  I 
was  to  do. 

{e)  QBiA-^urff/mn-^ur-man 
&c.,  =  I    am    about 
doing. 

(d)  Compound  Future — 
Present  Ixdefinitb. 
QEJA-dtir-ikan-many  &c.,  =  I 
may    bo  doing,  or  about 
doing. 

(/)   QELsa'm  bolur-ikan,  &c. 
B=  I  should  do,  &c. 

(jff)  QELsa'm  holuT'idi,  &c.  ** 
I  should  have  done. 

(e)  Future  Present  Pre- 
terite. 
Q;ELa,'dur-id'ini,  &c.,  =  I  was 
about  doing. 

(A).  QELsa'm  kirak,  &c,,  «  I 
must  do. 

(»)  QELt^A'/f^-man,    &c.,    ™ 
I  am  in  a  doing  or 
done  state. 

(J)    CONTINUATIVB  PLUPER- 
FECT. 

QjiiAjt-dtdr-id-m,  &c.,«Ihad 
been  doing. 
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CONJUGATION  OP  THE  7EEB, 

with  ANALYSIS. 

I.    PEBSoiirAL  TnoJxoxrsB — 

First  applying  the  Personal  Pronouns  to  each  of  the  Participles  in 
tarn,  we  get  : 

(a)  with  Pbesent  Pabticiple — 

The  Simple  Pbesent  Tense. 

1.  qEua-man  =  I  do.  1.     qELa-miz  =  we  do. 

2.  Q£La-«an  =  thou  doest.  2.     q^jja-siz  =  ye  do. 

3.  CCaret,  Wtf  Comp.  Pr.  Tense.)        3.     (Caret,  see  Comp.  Tense.) 

•This  is  a  Simple  Present  Tense ; 

(b)  with  Ck)XTi3a7ATiYB  Pabticiple — 

QELar-m^n  or  q^EiMr-man  =  (lit)'  I  (ani)  continuously  doing. 

This  refers  ohviously  hoth  to  the  present  moment  and  also  to 
those  immediately  hefore  and  after  it.  In  practice  it  has  obtained  special 
reference  to  the  latter,  like  our  English  "  I  am  going  to  do/'  and  this  Tense 
may  therefore  be  called  the  Future  Present : 

1.  QELar-man  or  qEjAr-man  "  I  am  doing"  or  "  about  doing." 

2.  QELar-san  "thou  art  doing'*  or  "  about  doing." 

3.  QELar  "  he  is  doing"  or  "  about  doing." 

1.  QELdr-miz  "  we  are  doing"  or  "  about  doing." 

2.  QELar-siz  "  ye  are  doing"  or  "  about  doing." 

3.  QELar-lar  "  they  are  doing"  or  "  about  doing." 

(c)  with  Pebfect  Pabticiple — 

The  Pebpect  Teitse. 

1.  QELt27-man  "  I  have  done"  ;  (lit.)  "  I  (have)  completely  done." 

2.  QELtp-san  "  thou  hast  done." 

3.  (Caret,  see  Compound  Perfect  Tense. )t 

1.  Q£L»27-miz  "we  have  done." 

2.  QELip-siz  "  ye  haTe  done." 

3.  (Caret,  see  Compound  Perfect  Tense.)t 

Here  there  is  no  doubt  about  what  the  meaning  must  be.     The  tense 
is  therefore  a  simple  Perfect  ; 
(d.)    with  Iin>£PiiaTE  Pabticiple — 

*  The  3rd  pers.  S.  and  PL  being  wanting  here,  the  corresponding  persons  of  the 
CSomponnd  Present  Tense  are  made  to  supply  their  place. 

t  The  3rd  penoos  of  the  Compound  Perfect  Tense  supply  the  place  of  the  lacking 
ones  in  this  Tense. 
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qY^jghan-man,  &c.,  (lit.)  "  I  (was  at  some  time  or  other)  a  doer." 
This  is  simply  a  general  statement,  and  would  be  used  in  answer  to  the 
question  :  "  Have  you  ever  done  so  and  so  ?'*  It  would  not  be  used  to 
specify  any  particular  action.    It  may  be  called 

The  1st  Indefd^ite  Past  Tenbs. 

1.  QELy^ffw-man  "  I  have  done." 

2.  QEi*77/ff«-san  "  thou  hast  done." 
8.     (^ELghan  "  he  has  done." 

1.  QELyAfl'n-miz  "  we  have  done." 

2.  QEi^Aa«-siz  "  ye  have  done." 

3.  q'ELghanABX  "  they  have  done," 
{e,)     with  the  Pajiticiplk  of  Pbobabilitt — 

The  Peobable  Futijee  Tense. 

1.  qELgJiu-daq-m^in  or  qELghu-diq-man,*  "  I  am  likely  to  do." 

2.  qELghU'daq-aaxi  "  thou  art  likely  to  do." 

3.  (Caret,  see  Compound  Probable  Future  Tense.) 

1.  qELghu-daq-miz  "  we  are  likely  to  do." 

2.  qELgku-daq-siz  "  ye  are  likely  to  do." 

3.  (Caret,  see  Compound  Tense.) 

II.     Having  thus  applied  the  Personal  Pronouns  all  round,  we  proceed  to 
do  the  same  with  Possessive  Affixes,  whose  vowels  (1st  and  2nd  Persons) 
vary  phonetically  according  to  the  prevailing  vowel  of  the  root,  as  in  the 
case  of  substantives. 
Possessive  Affixes — 

(a.)     with  the  Root — 

qEL-ing  =  doing  (is)  thine = it  is  thy  business  to  do ;  q'SL-ing-lar 
=  doing  (is)  yours,  it  is  your  business  to  do.  This  is  therefore  simply  an 
Imperative,  viz.,  "  do  thou"  and  "  do  ye."  In  this  sense  of  course  the  1st 
and  3rd  Persons  are  not  used.  There  is  another  Imperative  form  qEL-ghH 
or  QEJj-ghin  ;  and,  as  in  most  languages,  also  a  forcible  Imperative,  being 
the  shortest  possible  form  of  the  verb,  viz,,  the  Eoot :  qel  =  do. 

The  Imfesative. 

/'QEL  "  do." 

2nd  S    )  ^^^^^S  "  ^^  thou." 

I  qEJj-ghil        do. 

^qEL-ghin  do. 
2^^pj  UEL-ingiz«do^ye." 

\  QEL-mglar  do. 
(b.)     with  the  iNDEFfNiTE  Pabticiple  (and  the  auxiliary  '  Mr")  : 

*  The  3rd  pers.  of  the  Compound  Tonse  supply  the  lacking  on60  of  this. 
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The  2irD  Indephtite  Past  Tense. 

1.  Q£i^^»-im  har  "  I  have  done.** 

2.  QELyAa»-ing  bar  "  thou  hast  done.'* 

3.  QELyAfl«-i  bar  "  he  had  done.'* 

1.  QEL^Aan-imiz  bar  "  we  have  done." 

2.  QEL^7ia«-ingiz  bar  "  ye  have  done." 

3.  qELffhan-ilax  bar  "  they  have  done." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Indefinite  Participle  qelghan  has  among  other 
meanings,  that  of  "  the  action  of  doing,"  we  can  see  very  plainly  the 

12        3 
origin  and  intention  of  this  formation.     For  '  qelghan-im-bdr^   must   mean 

2  18 

literally  :       "  My  action  of  doing  exists"  ;   and  it   can  he    said  to  exist 

as  the  property  of  the  doer  by  having  been  done  by  him.  Hence  the 
statement  is  equivalent  to  saying  :  "  I  have  done."*  But  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  doing  remain  vague.  The  utmost  that  is  predi- 
cated is  that  the  action  has  not  been  omitted.  Here  it  is  to  be  notqd 
that  the  possessive  affix  im  changes  for  the  several  persons  of  the  Tense 
while  the  auxiliary  bar  remains  throughout  in  the  3rd  pers.  The  reason 
is  obvious  on  inspection.  The  Tense  is  merely  a  sentence,  of  which  ba/r 
is  the  verb,  while  the  subject  takes  successively  the  possessive  form  of  the 
several  persons.  Thus  the  tense  is  literally  a  sentence  with  a  varying 
subject.  "  My  doing  is,"  "  thy  doing  is,"  "  his  doing  is",  Ac. 
This  forms  a  2nd  Indefinite  Past  Tense, 

(c).    with  THE  PoTEirriAL  Pabticiple  : 

This  would  mean  " the  power  of  doing  (is)  mine,"  ».  e.y  "I  may," 
or  ^  might,  do."  It  is  also  used  in  relating  a  story  sometimes,  as  an 
Historic*  tense  :  JE.  g.y  Jcelsamy  hech  kishi  yoq  tdi=:"  (when)  I  came  there 
was  nobody  (there).**  The  poss.  terminations  of  the  3rd  pers.  are  omitted. 
In  the  Singular  the  stem  stands  alone ;  and  in  the  Plural,  the  mere  affix  of 
Plonlity  is  added. 

The  Pkesent  Potential. 

1.  QEL»a-*m  "  I  may  do.** 

2.  QELM-'ng  ''  thou  mayest  do." 
8.    iiELsa  *'  he  may  do." 

1.  QEL^a'q  "  we  may  do.** 

2.  QEL<a-*ngiz  **  ye  may  do.** 

3.  q^Lsa-hr  "  they  may  do." 
(d.)     with  the  Futfbe  Pabticiple  : 

*  Ajb  the  form im-hdr  means  "  there  is  of  mine"  or  "  I  have",  the  above 

tenae  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  English  "  I  have  done,"  which  expression  is  also 
to  be  aocovnted  for  in  the  same  maimer  (as  above). 
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qsLghU'^m-dur  (or  bar)  &c.  This  is  of  course,  literally,  "my  fu- 
ture doing  exists  (stands)"  (for  qelghu,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  Future 
Participle)  ;  and  as  one  may  be  said  to  make  a  future  action  one's  own  by 
intending  it,  this  comes  to  mean  :  "  I  intend  to  do."  [See  latter  remarks 
on  (b).']     This  may  be  called 

The  IirrKNTioiriLL  Futube  Tense. 

1.  qELghu-^m-dur  or  bar  "  I  intend  to  do." 

2.  qELghU'^ng'dur  "  thou  intendest  to  do." 
8.     qELghti-si-dur  "  he  intend  to  do." 

1.  q^LghU'^miz'dur  "  we  intend  to  do." 

2.  qELghu-^ngiZ'dur  "  ye  intend  to  do." 

3.  q^hghU'Si'lar-dur  "  they  intend  to  do." 

.  Having  exhausted  the  usual  combinations  of  the  simple  pronominal 
afiEixes  with  the  several  participial  elements  of  the  Verb,  and  formed  thereby 
nine  Tenses,  viz.,  a  Simple  Present,  a  Future  Present,  a  Probable  Future, 
a  Perfect,  an  Imperative,  two  Indefinite  Pasts,  a  Present  Potential  and  an 
Intentional  Future  ;  we  now  have  recourse  to  the  auxiliaries. 

III.      AUXILIAEY  :    DUE — 

First,  the  Present  Auxiliary  dur, 

[N.  B. — This  is  perhaps  a  contraction  from  the  verb  ircumcLq^  "  to 
stand,"  which  w^ould  make  its  Continuative  Participle  TUEwr  and  its  Future- 
Present  TVB.ur'inan,  which  may  have  become  shortened  into  T^ur-man,  and 
then  made  into  dur-tnan.  What  gives  colour  to  this  supposition  is  that 
Tunur-man  has  been  found  employed  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  place  usually 
filled  by  dur-man.  And  this  auxiliary  must  be  a  Future  Present,  for  the 
form  of  a  Simple  Present  would  be  dura-man,  and  not  dur-man."] 

Be  .  this  as  it  may,  the  auxiliary  dttr  is  used  in  a  sense  implying  "  to 
stand"  or  "be  in  a  condition..."  like  the  Italian  "  sta  bene,"  "  sta  male" 
("  he  stands  well,"  &c.,  for  "  he  is  well.")  In  some  connections  (as  with 
the  Indef .  Participle,  <fec.)  it  implies  merely  probability  or  presumption 
(and  thus  Futurity),  in  which  sense  it  may  be  compared  with  our  "  I  stand 
to  win"  (see  qelghan-dur-man,  bdr^durman,  Sfc),     Thus  we  have  : 

(a.)     with  Pbesent  Paeticiple — 

qYJ^a-dur-man,*  <fec.  =  I  stand  doing  or  to  do,  I  am  in  the  con- 
dition of  doing ;  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  ''  I  am  doing,"  or  *'  about 
doing.'* 

The  CoMPOTJin)  Futuee  Peesent  Tense. 

1.  QBLo-dur-man  "  I  am  about  doing." 

2.  QELa-dur-san  ''  thou  art  about  doing." 
8.     QELo-dur  "  he  is  about  doing." 


♦  Pronounced  in  T&rkand  and  Kaahghar  "  QBLa-ii^maM,"  "— <tot»ii,"  "— rf^,"  Ac. 
and  in  Khotan  <* — twuin,"  &c. 
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1.  QELa-dur-xniz  ''  we  are  about  doing.'* 

2.  QELa-dur-siz  "  ye  are  about  doing." 

3.  QELa-dur-lar  "  they  are  about  doing." 

This  therefore  is  a  Compound  Future  Freseni  ;  (see  remarks  on  qeidr^ 
man), 

with  the  Pebfect  Paeticiple — 

(h.)  qEhip'dur-man,*  &c.,  =  "  I  am  in  the  condition  of  completely 
haying  done"  ;  or,  "  I  have  done," 

This  is 

The  CoMPouiTD  Pebfect  Tense. 

1.  QELtp-dur-man  "  I  have  done." 

2.  QEL»p-dur-8an  "  thoa  hast  done." 

3.  QELrp-dur  "  he  has  done." 

1.  QELJp-dur-miz  "  we  have  done." 

2.  QELip-dur-siz  "ye  have  done." 

3.  QELip-dur-lar  "  they  have  done." 
(c)     with  the  Indefinite  Paeticiple — 

qEjjffhan-dur-manf  &c.*  =  "I  am  in  the  condition  of  being  in- 
definitely the  doer."  (For  the  Indefinite  Participle  has  the  meaning  of 
"  the  doer"  amongst  others,  and  this  is  the  only  one  here  applicable.)  This 
combination  might  be  rendered  "  I  stand  as  or  for,  the  doer,"  and  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  I  must  have  done,"  or  "  I  have  probably  done."  See 
remarks  under  dub.     It  may  be  called 

The  Pbestimptive  Past  Tense. 

1.  QEi^A/i»-dur-man  "  I  must  have  done." 

2.  QEL^Aan-dur-san  **  thou  must  have  done." 

3.  qEL^han-dui  "  he  must  have  done." 

1.  QELyAflfn-dur-miz  "  we  must  have  done." 

2.  QELyAan-dur-siz  "  ye  must  have  done." 

3.  QEL^Aar»-dur-lar  "  they  must  have  done." 
(d.)    with  the  Paeticiple  of  Peobability — 

The  CoMPorND  Peobable  Futuee  Tense. 

1.  QEL^Aw-Jj^-dur-man  "  I  am  (or  stand)  likely  to  do." 

2.  QELyAtf-^i£-dur-san  "  thou  art  likely  to  do." 
3;     qELffhtt-diq-dur  "  he  is  likely  to  do. 

1.  Q£LyAt^^2^-dur-miz  "  we  are  likely  to  do." 

2.  QEL^Ai*-(?«£-dur-siz  "ye  are  likely  to  do." 

3.  qEL^hit-diq-dxiT'hiT  "  they  are  likely  to  do." 

*  Pronounced  in  T&ikand  and    Kishghar    *^  osLtp-"    and    '^  OELghan-diman,** 
^'—doutn^*'  "-Hfo,"  &c^  and  in  Khotan  '^—tomany'*  &c. 
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IV.  The  auxiliary  verb  hol-maq  in  the  Future- Present  Tense  when 
applied  to  the  Past  Participle  of  >  Yerb  also  gives  a  Tense  : 

(a)     QEL-2/?  holar-matiy  or  boltir-tnan    &c.  =  "  I  shall  have  done,"  lit. 
"  I  shall  be  or  become  (in  the  condition  of)  having  done," 
This  is  the  Future  Perfect  Tense. 

V.  Next  we  take  the  Past  Auxiliary  irdi  or  irf»,  and  apply  it  to  the 
several  radical  elements. 

Auxiliary  :  idi 

(a)     with  the  Root — 

qEL-idim  contracted  to  QEL-'(/m.  (The  d  and  the  i  change  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  Phonetic  Variation.) 

[^.  B. — But  it  is  possible  that  we  ought  rather  to  consider  this  tense 
as  formed  directly  in  each  verb  by  the  addition  of  a  <^  ;  as  ir-d-im  itself 
was  formed  from  the  root  of  irmah  and  the  Possessive  Affix,  &c.  But  if 
BO,  we  can  still  trace  this  form  no  further  back,  beyond  knowing  that  the 
d  must  confer  a  kind  of  substantival  meaning*  to  allow  of  the  application 
of  a  Possessive  affix,  by  which  combination  a  Pa#^  sense  is  acquired  (see 

12   3  3 

explanation  of  qelghan-im.)     In  this  case  qel-d-im  would  be  literally  "  my 

2  1 

action  of  doing  (exists),"  and  thus,  "  I  have  done."] 

At  any  rate  the  form  qel-dijUy  Ac,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  I  did,"  &c., 
in  relating  particular  occurrences.      It  may  be  called 

The  Definite  Past  Teitsb. 

1.  QEL-d-im  "  I  did" 

2.  QEL-d-ing  "  thou  didst" 

3.  QEL-d-i  "  he  did" 

1.  QEL-d-iq  "  we  did" 

2.  QEL-d-ingiz  "  ye  did" 

3.  QFL-d-ilar  "they  did" 

(b.)     with  the  Participle  of  CoNTiNrANCE — 

qEiAr-idim  or  ^dim,  or  qr^Lur-idim  =  I  was  continuously  doing. 
This  may  be  used  of  an  Habitual  action,  "  I  used  to  do,"  but  more  usually 
it  applies  only  to  a  particular  Past  time,  and  predicates  the  incompletion 
of  the  action  at  that  time.  In  other  words  it  is  our  Imperfect  **  I  was 
doing." 

By  dropping  the  final  r  and  the  initial  i,  and  hardening  the  d  (to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  tenses),  the  Ydrkandis  get  qelattim,  which 
is  the  word  in  vulgar  use  instead  of  qelar-idim, 

♦  See  Max  MiiUer's  "  Science  of  Laiiguego,"  Lecture  VIII,  p.  346  (Fifth  Ed.). 
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Thb  Ihfsbfect  OS  HABirrix  Teitse. 

1.  QELor-id-im  {qelattim)  *'  I  was  doing"  or  "  used  to  do" 

2.  QELor-id-ing  {q^elatting)  "  thou  wert  doing" 

3.  QELar-id-i  (qelaltt)  "  he  was  doing," 

1.  qiELar4d'ik  (qelattiq)  "  we  were  doing." 

2.  QELar-id-ingiz  {qeiattingiz)  "  ye  were  doing." 

3.  QELar-id-ilar  (qelattilar)  "they  were  doing." 

(c.)     with  the  Febfegt  PiLBTlciPLB^* 

qELtp-id'tm,  (Yarkaad  pronunciation  qeliptim^  &c.,  =  I  was  (in 
the  position  of)  having  completely  done ;  «.  e.y  I  had  done. 

The  Plupebfect  Tenbe. 

1.  QEL»;>-id-im  "  I  had  done." 

or-tim 

2.  QXLi^-id-ing  *'  thou  hadst  done." 

•ting 

3.  QEL^-id-i  "  he  has  done." 

.ti 

1.  Q£L;^-id-ik  "  we  had  done." 

-tiq 

2.  QELe]p-id-ingi;s  "  ye  had  done." 

•tingiz 

3.  Q£i<^i'-id-ilar  "  they  had  done." 

-tilar 

This  therefore  is  a  ^haperfed.  It  would  refer  to  a  special  act,  while 
the  next  Tense  would  he  employed  in  a  more  general  sense. 

E,  g,  **  J  had  read  his  letter  just  before  he  arrived"  would  be  ren- 
dered by  ....  oqu^p-idim ;  but  "7  had  read  Tdrki  before  ever  I  went  to 
Turkist^"  would  be  rendered  by  ....  oqu-ghan-idim. 

{d.)    with  the  Indefinite  Paeticiplb — 

qpELghan-id-im^  &c.,  =  I  was  (in  the  position  of)  being  a  past 
doer,  (viz.  a  person  who  had  done).  Tiiis  throws  back  the  doing  before  the 
time  referred  to,  but  that  doing  is  itself  indefinite.  Such  a  shade  of  mean- 
ing has  no  exactly  corresponding  expression  in  English,  but  roughly  it  may 
also  be  translated  :  '*  I  had  done/'  or  "  I  had  been  doing"  and  the  Tense 
may  be  called 

The  Indefinite  Plvpebfect. 

1.  QELyAd(»*id-im  ''  I  had  done." 

2.  QELyAan-id-ing  "  thou  hadst  done." 

3.  Q^Ly^on-id-i  '*  he  had  done." 

1.  QEL^Aon-id-ik  "  we  had  done." 

2.  QSLyAofl-id-ingiz  ''  ye  had  done." 

3.  QEL^Aon-id-ilar  "  they  had  done." 
{e).    with  the  Potential  Fabticiple — 

N  N 
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QEL«a-t(f-m,  &c.  This  would  be  "the  power  of  doing  was  mine," 
f .  (?.,  "  I  might  have  done"  or  (with  agar,  "  if")  "  had  I  done.'*     This  is 

The  1st  Past  Potential. 

1.  QEL«a-id-im  "  I  might  have  done." 

2.  QEL«a-id-ing  "  thou  mightest  have  done." 

3.  QELMf-id-i  "  he  might  have  done." 

1.  QEL«a-id-ik  "  we  might  have  done." 

2.  QEL«a-id-ingiz  "  ye  might  have  done," 

3.  QEL*o-id-ilar  "  they  might  have  done." 
(/)    with  the  Future  Paeticiple  op  Fitness— 

qsL'^hu-luq  id-im^  &c.  Qelghu-luq  meaning  "  fit  to  do,"  this  tense 
may  be  translated  :  "  I  was  fit  to  do,"  or  "  I  was  to  do."     It  is 

The  Pbetebite  Futttbe  Tense. 

1.  QELyAtf-Ztf^-id-im  "  I  was  to  do"  or  "  be  donel" 

2.  QEL^Aa-/«*g'-id-ing  "  thou  wert  to  do"  or  "  be  done." 
8.     QELyAu-Ztt^-id-i  "  he  was  to  do"  or  "  be  done." 

1.  QEi<yAtf-/t»^-id-ik  "  we  were  to  do"  or  "  be  done." 

2.  QELy^t(-Zf«^-id-ingiz  "  ye  were  to  do"  or  "  be  done." 
8.     QEL^^t^/t»^-id-ilar  "  they  were  to  do"  or  "  be  done." 

Sometimes  the  auxiliaries  dur  and  idi  are  accumulated  one  on  the  top 
of  the  other  :  e,  g,  qela-dttr-idim  (  =  I  was  about  doing),  and  qelip-dur^ 
idim  (  =  I  was  in  a  continuous  condition  of  having  done,  or,  I  had  been 
doing). 

Before  leaving  the  Auxiliary  idim  we  must  take  notice  of  the  Tenses 
formed  with  its  derivatory  form  "  irmish^^  or  "  imishy'^  and  its  Indefinite  Par- 
ticiple ikatiy  which,  when  affixed  to  certain  parts  of  the  Verb  and  conjuga- 
ted by  affixed  Pronouns,  reduces  their  statements  to  mere  probabilities,  or 
makes  them  conditional. 

YI.  To  express  probability,  or  facts  not  positively  known  to  the  speaker 
(English  "  It  is  imderstood  or  believed  that,"  &c.,),  there  is  a  whole  series 
of  tenses  in  ^mish. 

The  AuxiLiABT  (imish)  makes 

(o).     with  the  Pbesent  Pabticiplb — 

The  Heabsay  Pbesent  Tense. 


-imish-man  "  I  am  imderstood  to  do." 
-imish- san  ''  thou  art  understood  to  do." 
•imish  "  he  is  understood  to  do." 
.imish-miz  "  we  are  understood  to  do." 

2.  QELa-imish-siz  **  ye  are  understood  to  do." 

3.  QELa-imish-lar  ''  they  are  understood  to  do. 
(b.)    with  the  Contintative  Pabticiple — 


1.  QELa- 

2.  QEL<I. 

8.  qsLa- 

1.  QELa- 


«» 
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The  Heabsay  Ftjttjbe-Pbesent  Tense. 

1.  QisiiOr-imish-man  ''  I  am  understood  to  be  about  doing." 

2.  QSLor-imisb-san  ''  thou  art  understood  to  be  about  doing.*' 

3.  QEiidr-imisb  ''  he  is  understood  to  be  about  doing,'*  &c. 
(tf.)     with  the  Pebfect  Fabticiple — 

The  Heabsay  Pebfect  Tense. 

1.  QEL^-imish  (or'  mish)  -man  *'  I  am  understood  to  have  done." 

2.  QEL^-imish-san  *'  thou  art  understood  to  have  done." 

3.  QEL»j7-imish  ''  he  is  understood  to  have  done,"  &o. 

(<0-    with  the  Indefinite  Pabticiple — 

The  Heabsay  Past  Tense. 

1.  QEL^Aofi-imish-man  "  I  am  understood  to  have  done  (at  some 

time  or  other)." 

2.  QELy%a9>-imish-san  '^  thou  art  understood  to  have  done." 

3.  f^mighm-vansYi  ^^  he  is  understood  to  have  done,"  &o. 

VII.  The  auxiliary  dt^  has  a  similar  form  ; 
The  Attxiliaby  (dubmish)  makes 

(fl.)     with  the  Pbesent  Pabticiple — 

The  Heabsay  OoMPorNB  Pbesent  Tense. 

1.  QELa-durmish-man*  *'  I  am  understood  to  be  doing  (continuously 

understood  to  do.)" 

2.  QEi/»-durmish-san  'Hhou  art  understood  to  be  doing." 

3.  QELo-durmish  "  he  is  understood  to  be  doing"  &c. 

(ft),     with  the  Pebfect  Pabticiple — 

The  Heabsay  Compound  Pebfect  Tense. 

1.  QEL^-durmish-man  *'  I  am    (continuously)    understood  to  have 

done." 

2.  QELt/>-durmish-san  '^  thou  art  understood  to  have  done." 

3.  QELijp-durmish  *'  he  is  understood  to  have  done"  <&c. 

It  must  be  understood  that  although  the  first  person  of  these  tenses 
is  given  for  the  form's  sake,  yet  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  2nd  and  3rd 
persons  being  more  often  used  ;  for  a  man  is  generally  not  in  much  uncer- 
tainty about  facts  connected  with  himself,  and  does  not  depend  on  hearsay 
for  information  regarding  them. 

VIII.  We  next  have  the  Auxiliary  Indefinite  Participle  ikan  or  thin* 

•  Example  from  the  "  Tazkiratu-'l-Bughra"  :     But-kh^na-ni  ita-durmish — "  He  is 
buildiBg  an  idol-tcmplo  [I  believe,]"  or  "  lie  ifl  understood  to  be  building^. ,,,,", 
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AuxiUABT  Iin)EFiKiTE  Faatioipls  "  isjlbt"  makes 

(a.)     with  the  Futubb-Peesent — 

qELar-ikan-man,  This  is  used  in  asking  a  question,  or  in  making 
a  statement  qualified  by  "  if**  or  "  when**. 

[2^,  B, — This  Tense  and  the  3  following  are  as  it  were,  supererogatory, 
for  the  "ikan^^  might  be  omitted  without  making  much  difference  in  the 
sense.  There  is  just  the  difference  between  the  English  :  "  What  may  you 
be  doing  f  *  and  "  What  are  you  doing  ?"] 

.  The  above  may  therefore  be  translated  :  "  I  may  be   doing  or  about 
doing,"  and  the  tense  may  be  called 

The  Futube  Pbesent  iNDEFnaTE  Tense. 

1.  QELar-ikan-man  "  I  may  be  about  doing.'* 

2.  QELar-ikan-san  ''  thou  mayest  be  about  doing.*' 
8.     QELar-ikan  "  he  may  be  about  doing"  &c. 

(h.)     with  the  Pebfect — 

qELip'than-manj  &c.  Here  the  introduction  of  the  Participle  than, 
reduces  the  positive  affirmation  of  the  Perfect  into  a  mere  presump- 
tion or  rumour.  The  above  compound  word  may  be  translated  :  **  I  may 
or  must  have  done"  or  "  completed  doing.**     We  may  call  it 

The  PBEStiMPTivE  Pebfect  Teitse. 

1.  QELtp-ikan-man  *'  I  may  or  must  have  done.** 

2.  QEiip-ikan-san  *'  thou  mayest  or  must  have  done." 
8.     QELtjp-ikan  '*  he  may  or  must  have  done"  &c. 

(e,)    with  the  Iin)EFDriTE  Pabticiple — 

(^ELghan-ikan'man,  &c.  This  is  similar  to  the  last  with  the  difference 
of  the  indefiniteness  inherent  in  the  Participle  qelghan.  The  meaning 
is  ^'  I  may  or  must  (at  some  time  or  other)  have  done,"  and  we  may  call 
it 

The  Pbestjmftive  Indefinite  Past  Tense. 

1.  QELyAan-ikan-man  ''  I  may  or  must  have  done." 

2.  QELyAan-ikan-san  ''  thou  mayest  or  must  have  done." 
8.     QELyA/zn-ikan  "  he  may  or  must  have  done,"  &c.* 

{d.)    with  the  FuTTiBE  Pabticiple  of  Fitness— 

(^EhghU'luq-ikan-man,  &o.  The  Participle  qelghu-Iuq  means,  as  will 
be  remembered,  "  fit  or  proper  to  do."  The  verbal  expression  derived 
from  it  takes  in  the  Present  the  indefinite  auxiliary  form  in  ikan.  It  thus 
means  "  I  am  to  do,"  &o. 

«  Example  from  the  *<  Taxkiratu.'1-Bughra" :  P^UlshiOi  ni-chand  bala-lar-ni  kaha- 
da  mlip'kelghan  ikan-htr.  **  The  king  [it  ie  «au/]  had  brought  several  children  in  l»ag«.*' 
(Le  Toi  aurait  apport^.  Fr. — ^Er  soil  gebxacht  haben.  Gexm.). 
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The  FrtTTBE  op  NBCBsaiTT. 

1.  QEi^^tf-Zt^^-ikan-man  "  I  am  to  do**  or  "  ought  to  do*'  or 

"  be  done." 

2.  QEL^Atf-Ztf^-ikan-san  ''  tbou  art  to  do,**  &c, 

3.  Q£L^A«-/t»^-ikan  ''  he  is  to  do**  &c. 

The  Auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  form  give  us  fresh  Tenses.  Thus 
ir-mak  in  the  Potential  is  ir-«a,  and  we  may  take 

rx.     The  PoTE2rrii.L  AuxhiIabt  *  ib-sa* 

(«.)     -with  the  CoNTiNUATivE  Pabticiple — 

QELflr-jr-^o-'w,  &c.  [^(lit.)  the  possibility  of  continuous  doing  may 
be  mine.]  This  would  evidently  mean  "  I  may  be  (continuously)  doing" 
or  ''  about  doing.**     But  the  form  qel^sd'm  is  more  commonly  used. 

This  Tense  may  be  called 

The  Ftttxtbe-Peesent  Potential. 

1.  QELar-irsa'  m  "  I  might  be  about  doing." 

2.  Q£Ldr-ir8a-*ng  '*  thou  mightest  be  about  doing.** 

3.  QELar-irsa  ''  he  might  be  about  doing*'  &c. 

X.    The  Potential  Atjiiliabt  *  bol-sa'  makes 

(a.)    with  the  iNDEFnnTE  Pabticiple — 

qELffhan-bol'Sa^nif  <&c.  Literally,  ''the  action  of  doing  may  become 
mine,**  i,  «.,  '*  I  may  have  done"  [see  explanation  of  qel-ghan-im  bar]* 
This  may  be  called 

The  Indepinitb  Past  Potential. 

1.  QEL^Aan-bolsa-'m  "  I  may  have  done.'* 

2.  QELyA^in-bol3a-*ng  "  thou  mayest  have  done.*' 

3.  QELyAon-bolsa         '*  he  may  have  done**  &o, 

(J.)    with  the  FuTUBE  Pabticiple  op  Pbobabilitt — 
ilEi^hu-diq  hol'8a*m,  &c.     Literally  "  the  probability  of  future  doing 
may  become  mine,*'  ».  c,  "  I  may  be  likely  to  do."     This  is 

The  FrTUBE  Potential. 

1.  QELy&t^ift^-bolsa-'m  "  I  may  be  likely  to  do." 

2.  QEL^Au-Jt^-bolsa-'ng  "  thou  mayest  be  likely  to  do.*' 

3.  QELyAtf- Ji^-bolsa  '*  he  may  be  likely  to  do**  &o. 

This  completes  that  part  of  the  Turki  Verb  Conjugation  which  is 
effected  simply  by  the  apposition  of  the  10  co-efficient  elements  respective- 
ly to  the  several  stem-elements.  But  there  b  also  a  set  of  Tenses  formed 
from  the  Boot  by  means  of  some  special  co-efficients  which  are  not  applica- 
ble to  any  of  the  other  stem-elements  (the  Participles).  Some  of  these 
Tenses  are  defective.     They  are : 
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(a.)  An  Optatiye  for  the  8rd  Person,  which  seems  to  he  connected 
in  a  certain  measure  with  the  Potential  form.  This  is  QEL-«tff»*=let  him 
do  ;  and  in  the  Plural  QEL-«i«n-/ar  [pronounced  in  Eastern  Turkistan : 
q'EL'Silla]  =let  them  do.  This  latter  is  used  as  a  polite  form  of  address 
to  an  equal  or  superior  [conf.  the  German  *  thuen  Sie."] 

(h.)     There  is  another  Optative  defective  Tense  with  only  the  1st 
Persons  Sing,  and  Plur  in  -a*,  and  -ali  or  -aliq  (alik).     Together  we  get : 
(5.)     1.     QBL-at  "  I  will  do"  or  "  let  me  do." 
(a.)     3.     QEL-«im  "  let  him  do." 

(ft.)     1.     QEL-aZ»  or  qvL-aliq  "  we  will  do"  or  "  let  us  do." 
(a.)     3.     QEii-««n-Zar  (j^elHlla)  "  let  them  do"  or  "  be  they  (you) 
pleased  to  do." 

(c.)  The  tense  formed  by  afi&xing  the  syllable  "  ghdi''*  (whose  gut- 
tural varies  Phonetically)  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  has  a  similar  meaning 
but  is  complete  in  all  its  persons  : 

The  Root 
with  the  Affix  ghai  :  QEL-yAaif-man,t=I  will  do,  or  let  me  do.    This  may 
be  called 

The  Optative  Futxtrb. 

1.  QEL-^^»-man  "  I  wiU  do"  or  "  let  me  do." 

2.  QEL-y^^i-san  "  thou  wilt  do"  <&c. 
8.     QEL-y^ai         "  he  will  do"  Ac. 

1.  QEL-y^t-miz  "  we  will  do"  &c. 

2.  QEL-y^i-siz    "  ye  will  do"  Ac. 

3.  qEL-ghai-hiX  "  they  will  do."  Ac. 

We  next  have  to  notice  some  tenses  which  could  not  be  brought  into 
the  simple  Scheme  of  the  Verb,  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  quantities  raised 
to  the  3rd  power,  being  formed  by  the  application  of  a  co-efficient  element 
to  a  compound  consisting  in  itself  of  stem  and  co-efficient, 

They  are : 

(a.)     QEL«a'm-uf»,  Ac.     This,   being   formed  by  the   application  of 


*  Perhaps  this  is  a  coimpted  snrviyal  of  tho  old  Turkiah  Possossivo  Affix  of  the 

3rd  person   (see  at  end  of  '' Siibstantives").     Thus  oxLSun  would  stand  for  gel- 

•a'fi,  which  might  bo  compared  with  qelsam  »  qel-sa-m^  and  qelaang  =  qel-sa^nff.    The 

12  3  2  1  3 

meaning  of  qel-ad'n  would  have  been    "  the  powor-of-doing  (is)  his,"   thus  **  lot  him 

do." 

t  This  form,  from  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  would  seem  to  be  councctod  with  the 
Future  Participle  in  ffhu. 
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the  aax.  drd  pers.  Past  tense,  to  the  several  persons  of  the  Fres. 
Potential  of  the  Verb,  means  literally :  "  my  power  of  doing  existed." 
"Thy  power  ...  existed,"  Ac.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Ist  Past 
Potential,  (^EiMh-id-im  *'  I  might  have  done."  Its  possessive  affix  ^m 
changes  for  the  several  persons  of  the  tense,  while  the  aux.  idi  remains 
in  the  drd  pers.  throughout,  like  the  bar  and  the  dur  of  the  2nd  Indef . 
Past  and  of  the  Intentional  Future.     It  is 

The  2ni)  Past  Potential  Teitse. 

1.  QELso-'m-i^t     "  I  might  have  done." 

2.  qELsa-^ng'idi  ^*  thou  mightest  have  done." 
8.     qm^t-idi  ''  he  might  have  done." 

1.  q'SLsa-'q-idi  **  we  might  have  done." 

2.  QEL«a-'ngiz-*<^t  "  ye  might  have  done." 

3.  qELsa'^]a.T'idi  "  they  might  have  done." 

(b).  Q£L-Jm-«r«a,  &c.  This  is  the  3rd  p.  of  the  aux.  potential 
"  tna"  added  to  the  several  persons  of  the  simple  Past.  (See  Eemark, 
on  2nd  Indef.  Past.)  The  literal  meaning  is  "my  past  doing  may 
exist,"  ♦.  e.,  "  I  may  have  done."  But  this  form  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally used  in  the  simple  sense  of  qeldim^"  I  did,"  with  the  ir-w  added  to 
give  a  very  slightly  potential  sense,  as  after  the  word  "  when."     This  is 

The  8ed  Past  PoTEirriAL. 

1.  QEL-dim-ir«a  "  I  may  have  done." 

2.  i^EL-drng-ima  "  thou  mayest  have  done." 

3.  qsL-dX'irsa  "  he  may  have  done." 

(c.)  (iEir-dim-ikan.  Here,  in  the  same  way,  the  8rd  pers.  of  the 
anx.  indef.  "  ikan^^  is  tacked  on  to  the  several  persons  of  the  Simple 
Past  of  the  Verb.  The  literal  meaning  is  "  my  past  doing  indefinitely 
exists."  This  has  simply  the  meaning  "  I  did,"  but  is  used  in  asking  a 
question  or  in  making  a  statement  qualified  by  "  if"  or  *^  when." 

Ex. :  tunu-gon  nima  ish  qeUding  iJcan  =  "  yesterday  what  mayest  thou 
have  done." 

This  is  therefore 

The  3ed  iKDEFDnrE  Past  Tense. 

1.  QEL-dim-f A»m  "  I  may  have  done." 

2.  <2£L-ding-»A»7»  "  thou  mayest  have  done." 
8.     q^ir4i-iJean  "  he  may  have  done"  &c. 

(d.)  qELa-dur-ikan-man,  &c.  Here  the  Indefinite  ikon  is  interposed 
before  the  pronouns  of  the  Compound  Pres.  Tense.  This  Tense  has  simply 
the  meaning  of  "  I  am  about  doing,"  but  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  last. 

Ex^  :  nima-Uh  qela-dur-ikan-san — "  What  mayest  thou  be  doing  j" 
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This  tense  is  the  Oompound  Future-Preient  Indefinite,  hut  the  simple 
Fat.  Pres.  Indef .  is  more  used  : 

The  Qquvovkd  Futvbe  Pbesevt  LmsFuriTB  Tsbtsb. 

1.  (^^j/Jt'dur-ihan-xnaji  "  I  m&j  be  doing." 

2.  QELo-^tfr-t'A^n-san  ^'  thou  ma  jest  be  doing." 

3.  (^EJ/i-dwr-ikan  *^  he  may  be  doing"  Ac. 

(e.)  Q£La-^i^  iJ-im.  Here  the  aux.  Past  Tense  idi  is  added  to  the 
Compound  Future  Present  qela-dur-.  As  this  latter  means :  *'  (I  am) 
standing  (or  in  a  continuous  condition  of)  doing,"  the  above  compound 
is  '^  I  ivas  in  the  continuous  condition  of  doing"  hence  "  I  was  about 
doing."     This  may  be  called 

The  FTTTrBE  Pbebei7t  Pbetebite. 

1.  QELa-^«r  id'ira  "  I  was  about  doing," 

2.  i^ELa-dur  iJ-ing  *'  thou  wast  about  doing." 

3.  qsLa-dur  id-i  "  he  was  about  doing." 

&e,  &c. 

(/)'  (^Ei^ip'dur  id'im.  As  qelip-dur  means  ''  (I  am)  standing  (or  in 
the  continuous  condition  of)  having  done,"  the  above  compound  means  ''  I 
was  in  the  continuous  condition  of  having  done"  or  *'  I  had  done  continu- 
ously", hence  "  I  had  been  doing." 

In  another  way,  if  we  remember  that  qelip  idim  is  the  Pluperfect  "  I 
had  done",  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  interposition  of  dwr  "  standing", 
as  qelip'dur-idim,  must  give  it  a  continuative  sense  :  "  I  had  been  doing." 
This  is 

The  CoiTTiinTiLTivE  Plfpebfect. 

1.  qELip-dur-id-im  "  I  had  been  doing." 

2.  (tELtp-dur-id'ing  *'  thou  hadst  been  doing." 

3.  <iELip'dttr'id»i  "  he  had  been  doing." 

There  remain  a  few  forms  which,  although  capable  of  being  conjugated 
through  all  the  persons  and  possessing  specific  meanings,  yet  being  formed 
from  Verbal  forms  other  than  the  regtdar  stem-elements,  or  by  means  of 
attached  words  other  than  the  regular  co-efficient  elements,  had  better  be 
kept  distinct  from  the  regular  Tenses,  as  Yebbal  Expbessions. 

(a.)  (iEhUh-im  hdr,  &c.  Changing  the  Possessive  affix  for  each  per- 
son. The  form  qelish  meaning  "  the  doing"  (see  below  in  "  Verbal  Sub- 
stantives") hdr  being  the  impersonal  verb  "  is,"  the  above  expression  is 
literally  :  "  The  doing  (of  so  and  so)  is  mine,"  t. «.,  **  It  is  mine  to  do"  or  I 
have  to  do." 
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1.  QELuA-im  hdr,  "  I  have  to  do.' 

2.  Q£Lt>A.ing-5ar  ''  thou  hast  to  do.' 

3.  qYJjish'X'hdr  '*  he  has  to  do." 

1.  QELwA-imiz-Mr  "  we  have  to  do." 

2.  QELMA-ingiz-bdr  "  ye  have  to  do." 

3.  QELwA-ilar-5(!Er  "  they  have  to  do." 

\N,  B, — As  the  form ^m-har  means  "  I  have,"  the  parallel  is  com- 
plete with  "  aimerai"  (aimer  ai)  &c.  See  Max  Miiller's  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, Vol.  1,  p.  258,  Fifth  Edition.] 

(5.)  qjEJ^-maq-chi  bol-dum,  &c.  This  is  the  noun  of  the  Agent  (see 
''Formation  of  Nouns")  derived  from  the  Infinitive  by  the  addition  of  the 
affix  chi,  with  the  Past  of  the  verb  hol-mdq  (to  become).  The  literal  mean- 
ing therefore  is :  "I  have  become  the  doer"  or  "  the  one  who  has  to  do."  As 
it  may  be  presumed  that  a  person  only  becomes  so  of  his  own  free  will, 
this  expression  may  be  translated  :  I  have  agreed  to  do  ;"  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  commonly  used. 

1.  qELrndq-chi-holdnm.  **  I  have  agreed  to  do." 

2.  qET/rndq-chi-hoIdung  **  thou  hast  agreed  to  do." 

3.  qiEimaq-chi-hohfi  "  he  has  agreed  to  do." 

1.  qELmaq-chi-boldnq^  "  we"  Ac. 

2.  i^Ei^naq-chi'boldMn^z  *'  ye"  &c. 

3.  qELrndq-chi-boldilsLT  "  they"  <&c. 

Other  expressions  formed  similarly  from  other  tenses  of  the  verb  bol- 
maq  may  also  be  used,  but  they  are  less  common,  and  will,  moreover,  sug- 
gest themselves. 

(c.)  i^^Jja-dwrglian*  bol-dum,  &c.  This  compound  qela-durgTian  (see 
below:  "  Verbal  Adjectives")  means  :  "  about  to  do."  Hence  the  present 
expression  is  equivalent  to  :  "  I  have  become  about  to  do."  There  is  more 
action  of  the  will  expressed  here  than  in  the  last  [for  (iEJ^-rndq-chi  is  only  "  one 
who  has  do,"  whereas  qela-durghan  means  "about  to  do  (actually)"].  There- 
fore while  the  previous  form  is  only  used  in  the  sense  of  "  I  have  agreed  to 
do^"*  the  present  expression  implies  active  choice,  viz.^  "  I  have  determined" 
or  **  formed  the  resolution  to  do." 

1.  q^SMi'durghm  (qelatqan)  boldum  "  I  have  determined  to  do." 

2.  qsLa-dt^ghan-boldvaig  "  thou"  &c. 

3.  qELa-durghan-boldi  "  he"  &c. 

1.  qtBiM-durghan  bolduq^  "  we"  &c. 

2.  qELa-durghan  boldungiz  "  ye"  &c, 

3.  qELa-durghan  boldUar  "  they"  &c. 

•  Pronounced  in  Ydrkand  "  qelado^ghan**  or  "  (jelutqdn" 

o  o 
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Other  tenses  of  hol-maq  are  used  with  this ;  also  dwrman  and  idim  :  e.  g. 
(d.)  1.     qELa-durghan  (qelhtqan)  id-un  "  I  was  to  do." 

2.  qm/i'durghaiuid-m^  "  thou  wert  to  do." 

3.  qFAjo-durglian-id-i  "  he  was  to  do.'* 

<&c. 
(^.)   1.     qELa-durghan  (qeldtqan)  dur-msxi  "  I  am  about  doing." 

2.  qEha-durghan  r/wr-san  "  thou  art  about  doing.'* 

3.  (^mja-durghan  dur  "  he  is  about  doing." 

Ac. 

if')  QEL«<3?-'w  hoJur  iJcan,  &c.  (The  Possessive  affix  of  the  qeUa 
changing  for  the  different  persons).  This  expression  is  yery  difficult  to 
put  into  a  representative  English  form  ;  but  it  shows  how  distinctly  the 
Eastern  Turki  language  keeps  up  the  recollection  of  the  origin  of  its  verbal 
forms,  and  how  little  these  have  sunk  into  consolidated  inflections.  For 
here  (after  the  manner  of  several  previous  tenses)*  the  form  qelsa^m,  so  far 
from  being  looked  upon  merely  as  the  1st  Person  Singular  of  the  Present 
Potential,  is  distinctly  a  Substantive  in  the  possessed  form  (of  the  Ist  Person 
Singular),  and  it  is  itsed  as  the  subject  or  nominative  of  another  verb  {holur) 
in  the  3rd  Person.  By  changing  the  Possessive  affix  of  the  **  qelsd**  we 
should  get  fresh  compound  substantives,  each  of  which  would  again 
form  the  subject  of  the  verb  holur.  Such  a  series  of  expressions  as  these 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  Tense  in  Ttirki  ;  but  they  are  simply  sen- 
tences in  a  certain  form  with  a  nominative  governing  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns of  the  several  persons  successively  [as  in  English  one  might  say : 
my  dog  runs,  thy  dog  runs,  his  dog  runs,  &c.]* 

The  literal  meaning  of   the  expression,  however,  (as  regards  the  1st 

Person  Singular),  may  be  said  to  be  as  follows  : — 

qELsa  ^m  holur  ikanf 

the  power  of  doing  mine  about  to  become  may  be 

or,  as  it  is  used  in  the  interrogative  usually  with  qatdagh  (how),  we  may 

render  it :  "  [How]  may  my  choice  of  action  be  about  to  come  into  play  ? 

or  in  other  words  :  [How]  shall  my  doing  be  ?"  «.  e.,  "  [How]  shall  I  act 

or  "  should  I  act  ?"     And  so  with  the  other  persons,   Singular  and  Plural ; 

the  verb  "  holtsr-iJcan^^  remaining  all  through  in  the  3rd  Person  Singular. 

When  used  not  interrogatively,  this  expression  denotes  obligation,  as  *'  I 

should'*  or  **  ought  to...." 

1.  QEL«a-'m  holur  iJcan  "  I  ought  to"  or  "  should  do." 

2.  QEL«o-'ng  holur  ikan  "  thou"  Ac. 

3.  QEL9a  holttr  ikan  "  he"  &c. 

*  See  also  the  2nd  Paat  Potential  and  the  3rd  ditto,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  Past 
Indefinite  Tenses. 

t  Bolur-ikan  \b  the  3rd  Person  Singular  of  the  Indefinite  Future  Present  of  the 
verb  bolmdq. 
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1.  QEL<a-'q  holur  ikan  '*  we"  <&e. 

2.  QELfo-'ngiz  ftoZtfr  ikan  "  ye"  Ac. 

3.  QELM-'lar  5o/tfr  «'A;a»  ''  they"  &c. 

(y.)  QSLfo-'im  doZtfr  »J»,  &c.  This  is  the  same  expression  as  the  last 
with  a  Past  sense.  It  means  :  "  should  I  have  done"  or  "  I  ought  to  have 
done." 

1.  q;ELBa^^m.  holur  idi  "  I  ought  to  have  done." 

2.  QELfo-'ng  holur  idi  "  thou"  &c. 

3.  q^SAa  holur  idi  "  he"  &c. 

(A.)  qELsa-^m  kirak,  &c.  The  impersonal  kirak  means  **  it  is  neces- 
«ary."  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  therefore  (literally)  "  my  poten- 
tial doing  is  necessary,"  i.  e.y  "  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  do,"  or  ''  I  must 
do." 

1.  QEL^o-'m  kirak  "  I  must  do." 

2.  QEL«a.'ng  kirak  "  thou"  Ac. 

3.  QEii«a  kirak  ''  he"  Ac. 

(«.)  qEJAi^h'Iiq-man,  &o.  QELiyA  is  a  Yerhal  Siihstantive  (see  '  For- 
mation of  Suhsts.')  meaning  "  the  condition  of  doing  ;"  the  termination 
liq  makes  it  into  an  adjective  "  possessing  the  condition  of  doing"  or  "  pos- 
sessed of  the  qualification  of  having  or  heing  done."  The  pronoun  affixed 
makes  it  into  a  statement,  viz.,  "1  am  possessed  of  the  qualification  of 
having  or  heing  done."  It  therefore  expresses  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
state  or  condition,  and  not  a  mere  evanescent  action. 

1.  QELiyA-Zt^-man  ''  I  am  in  a  done  or  doing  state." 

2.  q^ELiffh-liq-ssji  *'  thou  art"  &c. 

Ac* 

If,  B. — It  will  have  heen  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Possessive  affixes 
used  as  tense  terminations  :  1st,  that  where  these  are  followed  hy  the  verh 
substantive  hayr  or  dur^  the  1st  person  plural  keeps  the  ordinary  possessive 
affix,  'mur,  instead  of  the  verbal  one  of  the  same  person,  '^  or  '^  (see  first 
note,  p.  268).  The  2nd  Indef.  Past  and  the  Intentional  Future  are  examples 
of  this.  2nd«  that  when  the  stem  terminates  in  a  vowel,  as  QEL-yAt»,  the 
possessive  afiix  of  the  3rd  person  is  ti  instead  of  i,  according  to  the  liule 
(See  ''  Substantives,  p.  258.")  The  Potential  is  an  exception.  There  the 
affix  of  the  3rd  pers.  is  simply  omitted. 

*  To  these  verbal  expressions  others  might  have  been  added.  E.  g.  The  following 
hftTe  been  found :  "  Kilahki  kimersa  qelgkdi  irdt'*  =  ^^  Oh  that  some-one  had  been  about  to 
da  f\  also  qelghdi  »A»it  =  (oh  that  he)  were  about  to  do"  or  *'  were  going  to  do".  But  in 
troth  the  oombiDAtionfl  are  endless. 
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VBEBAL    BTTBSTAirTIVES. 

Under  this  head  will  be  classed  those  forms  which,  although  repre* 
sented  bj  Gerunds,  Infinitives,  &c.,  in  European  languages,  jet  in  Turki 
are  real  substantives  formed  from  the  verb-root,  and  are  treated  as  such  : 

(a.)  QELar  or  QELt^r  ;  the  Continuative.  This  is  governed  by  post- 
positions just  like  any  other  substantive : 

Ex.:  QELw-(fo="in  doing*'  or  "when  about  to  do"  (lit.  "in the 
continuance  of  doing.'*) 

OQur-y^  mail  ^eZtfr.«an=thou  wilt  choose  to  read,  Qit,  thou  wilt 
make  inclination  to  the  reading). 

(ft.)  QEL^Aan  ;  the  Indefinite.  This  is  governed  by  post-positions, 
and  also  by  Possessive  affixes.  When  used  for  the  object,  («'.  e.  passively), 
it  would  be  rendered  in  English  by  a  relative  clause : 

Ex. :  BiLghan-ing==^^  that  which  thou  knowest,"  lit.  "  (thing)  known 
of  thee." 

When  referring  to  the  action,  it  would  be  rendered  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  English,  according  to  the  sense : 

Ex.  1     QELghan  tic^«n=" because  of  doing"  or  "of  having  done." 

Boighan-din-ktn^*^  after  having  become"  ;  lit.  "  after  the  be- 
coming." 
'BoLghdn-8ari=^"  in  the  measure  of  becoming"  or  "  as  fast  aa 

it  becomes." 
Viighdn^itniz  heh^rdq  durs^*^  it  is  better  for  us  to  die  ;"  lit. 
"  our  having  died,  or  being  dead,  is  better." 

In  this  sense,  although  a  substantive,  yet  it  governs  the  same  case  as 
the  simple  verb,  as  do  all  substantives  f onped  from  verbs. 

Ex.:  yer-ga  KiRgan-im^^^  ior  me  to  enter  the  earth,"  lit.  **my 
entry  to  the  earth." 

(c).  QelwA*;  the  Definite  [its  vowel  is  subject  to  Phonetic  change] 
This  only  expresses  the  action,  and  never  the  object.  It  takes  post- 
positions and  Possessive  affixes,  and  governs  the  same  cases  as  the  parent 
verb : 

Ex.  :  Oqv' sh'Um-din^z Qit.)    "from  my  reading". 

Siaf-lar-ni  CHiBiiA-'«A-da="  in  calling  you,"  lit.  "  in  the  calling  (of) 
you." 

Wajudi-gha  qsLtsh-ing  =  **  thy  coming  into  existence." 

Siz-ni  ish  qmAuiush-gha  taqat-im  goq  =  "  I  have  (there  is  of  me) 
no  power  to  make  you  work,"  lit.  "  to  the  making." 

(d),     Q;ELmdq ;  the  so-called  Infinitive  also  is  a  substantive  taking 

♦  This  form  is  perhaps  connected  with  wA  "  work"   or  *  *  deed"  or  "  act."    Thus 
qeUith  (  P  for  qel-maq^ning  ith-i)  "  the  act  of  doing," 
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post-positionfl  and  Possessive  affixes  ;  but  always  with  a  Present  or  Paulo- 
post- Future  sense.     Its  negative  qYJ/mas  also  takes  affixes. 

Ex.  :  (iEJjmdq'Uehun="  in  order  to  do ;"  lit.  "  because  of  the  (P.  p.  F.) 
doing." 

Saning  din-glia  'KXB.Tnah-ing-ni  kh^ahlat-durmman=^*^  I  wish  thee  to 
enter  the  Faith  ;"  lit.  "  thy  entry  (ace.)  into  the  Faith  I  desire." 

(e.)  Q,Eijffhu-Juq.  The  Participle  of  Fitness  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive with  post- positions  and  Possessive  affixes. 

Ex. :  siz-lar  har-nima  de^stt-'^nglar  de-nglar^  man  qELghu-luq-um-ni 
jeldr-man^^^*  say  what  you  may  say,  I  shall  do  what  I  have  to  do  (ace)." 

Here  qEh-ghu-lttq-um  is  "  what  I  have  to  do,"  ».  e.  "  what  is  proper 
for  me  to  do." 

if)  QEhig^'  This  is  more  a  Derivative  than  a  verbal  substantive 
[see  "  Formation  of  Substantives"]  ;  but  it  requires  to  find  a  place  here  on 
account  of  the  adjective  obtained  from  it.*     It  has  always  a  concrete  sense. 

Ex.  :  ttfcA«A;="  scales"  from  iilcha-mak^^to  weigh, 
uluk=i^'  a  corpse"  from  ill'Tnak^"  to  die." 


T££BAL  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADTEEBS. 

Under  this  head  also  are  included  forms  which  are  not  represented  in 
the  same  way  in  European  languages,  but  exhibit  their  real  structure  very 
plainly  in  Turki.  They  are  of  course  undeclined,  as  is  the  Turki  rule  for 
adjectives. 

(a).  (^ELghaU;  from  QEL,  the  root,  and  an  affix  ghali  which  may  pro- 
bably be  broken  up  into^^u  the  Future-Participle  affix,  (or  ?  gha  the  Dative 
Post-position),  and  lif  for  liq,  adjectival  affix.  Thus  (^ELgha-U  would  be, 
literally,  'qualified  to  or  for  (future)  doing,'  or  "in  the  manner  for 
doing."     In  common  use  it  means  **  for"  or  "  in  order,  J  to  do." 

Ex.  :  Kongali  ^^/-<?i="he  came  in  order  to  see  ;"  lit.  "he  came 
qualified  to  see." 

'Bojjghali  una-ma-di  =  "he  consented  not  to  become"  or  "in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become." 

*  la  aome  yerl)fl  this  form  g^ves  a  verbal  adjoctive,  from  which  a  verbal  substan- 
tive  is  formed  by  adding  lik,  reversing  the  usual  course. 

t  See  Vamb^rjr's  "  Ui'gurische  Sprach-monumente,"  p.  39. 

X  With  this  English  expression  in  fact  it  corresponds  pretty  feiirly ;  "  in  order"  is 
really  only  a  compound  adjective,  "  arranged"  "  orderly" :  e.  g,  "  his  affairs  are  in 
order"  ;  or  a  compound  adverb :  e,  g,  "  arrange  yourselves  in  order."  Here  the  ad- 
verb may  be  still  further  compounded  by  adding  the  purpose  :  *'  arrange  yourselves 
in  order  for  marching  (in  marching  order)"  or  "  in  order  to  march."  Or  again  "  go 
singly  in  order  /or  passing  through  the  gate"  or  "in  order  to  pass  through  the  gate." 
Thus  the  English  expression  "  in  order  to — "  (with  an  infinitive)  is  merely  a  compound 
Adverb,  like  the  Turki  form  in  ghali. 
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BAnghali  huyur^dum  =  "  I  commanded  (him)  to  go"  ;  viz.  "  I  com- 
manded (him)  in  order  that  he  should  go"  or  *'  so  that  he  should  go." 

(h),  Qeli^.  The  Perfect  Participle.  This  when  used  in  suhordinate 
sentences  may  he  considered  as  a  verhal-adjective  qualifying  the  suhject  of 
the  chief  sentence. 

Ex.  :  hu  kafir-ni  uiqu-si-din  riGHAT-ip  {man)  imdn-gha  targhtb  qel-at 
=  "  (I)  having  awakened  this  infidel  from  his  sleep,  should  persuade  him 
towards  the  Faith." 

Here  "  having  awakened,"  Ac,  is  ohviouslj  the  qualification  of  **  I," 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  "  should  persuade." 

This  is  the  chief  form  in  which  a  verb  enters  into  composition  with 
another  verb.     See  "  Compound  Verbs." 

This  Participle  is  also  used  in  a  Passive  sense  :  e.  g.  si/nip  hetti,  lit.  **  it 
has  gone  broken"  (tut  gayd,  H.)  But  sinip  hirdi  "  he  broke  (it)"  (tor 
digdy  H.).  Again, 

Dozakh  dep  yer — "  the  place  called  Hell." 

This  passive  use  is  less  conmion. 

((?.)  (^Y^L-ghach,  the  Preterite.  A  similar  account  may  be  given  of  this 
(see  above,  first  para,  of  (h,)  Qelip),     The  meaning  is :  "  after  having  done." 

(d).  QELa-QELa.  The  Reduplicated  Present  Participle.  This  de- 
notes "  Qontinued  doing"  or  "  repeated  doing." 

Ex.  :  Sultan  shikar  QELa-QELa  Artiish-ga  yetti^^^  The  Svlt&n,  hun- 
ting as  he  wenty  arrived  at  Artiish." 

QELm^it,  the  Negative  Present ="  not  doing"  L  d.,  "  without  doing." 

(e),  QELy^dn.  This  indefinite  (Past  or  Present)  form  does  duty  also 
as  an  adjective ;  and  here  again  it  may  apply  either  to  the  agent  or  the 
object  (direct  or  indirect).     Of  course  as  an  adjective  it  is  indeclinable  : 

Ex.  :  JSUiTkan  «02f=the  speech  heard  (pass,), 

AJjghdn  kishi=^the  person  taking,  or,  who  has  taken  (act.). 

It  may  be  itself  joined  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which  may  be  either  its 
subject  or  object. 

Ex.  :  man-qEijghan  wA=the  work  that  I  do  (lit.  the  me-done  work). 
shahtd'BOLghan  yer-da=^in  the  place  where  (so  and  so)  became 
a  martyr  (lit.  in  the  martyr-becoming  place). 

(/).  (^ELu-dttrghan,  The  adjective  of  Paulo-post  Futurity ;  (see 
remarks,  p.  276). 

Ex.  :  erti  KETA.'dttrghan  Majjizzzihe  pilgrim  who  is  going  to  start  to- 
morrow  (lit.  the  to-morrow-about- to- start  pilgrim). 

hut-khana  iik.'du/rghan  yer-d-az^in  the  place  where  the  idol-temple 
was  (or  is)  to  be  built  (lit.  in  the  temple-about-to-build  (be-huilt) 
place). 

It  will  be  seen  that  this,  like  all  the  forms  of  the  Indefinite  in  ghan. 
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is  applicable  to  either  subject  or  object  (direct  or  indirect). — i.  e.,  is  used 
either  actively  or  passively. 

Negative  :  (^ELmai-durghin, 

(g),     (^Jjghu-Iuq, — ^with  a  Future  Passive  meaning : 
Ex.  :  Q^ELghu-luq  ish=^a,  work  that  has  to  he  done. 

(A).     ClELghU'diq  is  active  and  applies  to  the  agent  or  subject  : 
Ex.  :     suahi-ni  TAiFqu-diq  }'«A=a  work   likely  to  obtain  merit, 

(i)     Q,ELigh'liq,  conveying  the  sense  of  a  condition  or  state  [see 
*  Verbal  Expressions]  ; 

Ex.  :  iVBB.iik'luq  a«A*=food  ready  cooked, 

qauhar-birla  araish  QEL/^A-Z^'^r: ornamented  with  jewels. 


THE  NE&ATTOi. 

The  Negative  of  Verbs  is  formed  by  the  syllables  '«»a'  *  maV  or  *  mas,^ 

*  Ma^  is  used  in  the  Tenses  of  the  Boot,  and  in  the  Perfect,  In- 
definite, Potential  and  Future  Participles,  and  the  Optative  ;  it  precedes 
all  the  conjugational  affixes.f 

Ex. :  QEL-ma  or  QEL-«wa-'»yJ="  do  not  ;"  QEL-ma-£?m  "  I  did  not.*' 

(Perf.  Parf.)  QEL-wa'^J  idi^  "  he  had  not  dond." 

(Indef.  Part.)  qYiJi-ma-ghan-miZi  "  we  have  not  done." 

(Pot.  Part.)  QEL-ma.«a'«7»,  "  I  may  not  do." 

(Fut.  Part.)  (^EL-ma-ghu-diqy  "  not  likely  to  do,"  Ac. 

(Optative)  qm^-md't  "  let  me  not  do." 

'  MdT  is  used  for  the  Present  Participle  and  its  Tenses  ;  or  rather, 
the  negative  root  qehna*(8ee  last  rule)  being  formed,  it  comes  under  the 
rule  (p.  28)  by  which  "  where  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel  the  Present  Parti- 
ciple adds  an  i." 

Ex. :  (^EL-mai'man  "I  do  not" ;  qEL-nun-durman, "  I  am  not  about  doing." 

'  Mas*  is  used  for  the  Continuative  Participle  in  ur  or  ar. 

Ex.  :  QELar-man,  ''  I  am  about  doing." 

ii^Lmas-manj  "I  am  not  about  doing." 

Also  for  the  Infinitive  :  QELma«=*'  not  to  do." 

The  Defective  Auxiliary  "  vrmah*'*  has  a  negative  "  irmas**  or  "  imas'^ 
which  does  duty  instead  of  "  ditr**  when  a  negative  sense  is  required.  [There 
is  thus  a  negative  Future-Present  Tense  of  irmak,  but  no  affirmative  in 
conmion  U8e.§] 

*  It  wOl  be  obserred  HmtpiUh^ui  is  the  same  form  as  qeUigh,  the  igh  being  changed 
into  Hk  by  doable  phonetic  change,  viz,  of  vowel  and  of  consonant. 

t  That  is,  it  comes  immediately  after  the  Root,  or  after  the  compound  formed  of 
Boot  plnB  the  modifying  Affixes  in  the  Secondary  Forms  of  a  Verb  (which  sec,  post), 

X  The  Affixes  beginning  with  vowels  lose  their  own  vowels  after  that  of  the  nega- 
tive syllable,  which  prevails.     (See  **  Roles  of  Phonetic  Change  of  Vowels"). 

\  Jrwr  is  antiquated. 
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£x.  :  kichik  dur-man^  '*  I  am  small.'* 

kichik  imas-man,  '^  I  am  not  small." 
This  form  imds  is  also  sometimes  used  in  compound  Tenses,  instead  oi 
the  inserted  syllable,  to  make  a  negative. 

The  defective  verb  irmak  seems  to  have  no  n^ative  form  for  the  past 
tense  ;  but  the  negative  Future-Present  imat  is  used,  prefixed  to  the 
(afltonative)  Past  Tense  of  the  same  verb. 

Ex.  :  Q,mjghan  imas  idilar  for  qEL-ma-ghan  idilar,  **  They  had  not 
been  doing." 

Tdakhir  qELghu-luk  imas,  (for  qmi^ma-ghii-luq  dur)  "  delay  is  not 
to  be  made." 
Tlie  impersonal  verb  bdr  or  Mr-dvT,  "  there  is",   "  it   is,"  has  its 
negative  yog^  or  yog-dttr. 


THE    INTEEBO&ATITE 

is  expressed  by  adding  mu  (vulg.  md)  after  the  verb.  This  syllable  gener- 
ally follows  the  last  of  the  affixes  of  the  verb  ;  but  in  the  Tenses  of  the 
Present  and  Future-Present  Participle,  the  interrogative  is  often  used  in 
the  middle  of  the-  word,  in  the  shape  of  a  mere  letter  m  added  to  the  Present 
Participle. 

Ex.  :  (^^^ding  mu  "  didst  thou  do  ?"  [regular  form]. 

QEi/?-»»'-«fl»,  "  dost  thou  do  ?"  [Present-Part.  form]. 
QELmai^.m*-«an  "  dost  thou  not  do  ?"  [do]. 

The  particle  mu  repeated,  stands  for  English  "  whether or " 

E.  g.  maUum  hol-mdi-dur  kdfir-mu  Musulmdn-hm  =  "  It  is  not  known 
whether  unbelievers  or  Musulmans." 

With  the  common  form  tkan  or  ikin  (Indef.  Part.,  or  3rd  pers.  of  In- 
def.  Past  Tense,  of  irmak  "  to  be")  the  interrogative  syllable  is  prefixed  in- 
stead of  being  suffixed,  thus  m'ikin  =  "  is  (it)  ?"  "  may  (it)  be  ?"  This 
compound  is  used,  instead  of  the  final  interrogative  mu,  wherever  ikan 
would  be  used  in  the  positive.  It  expresses  more  of  hesitancy  between  two 
opinions  than  the  simple  mu,  owing  to  the  peculiar  indefiniteness  of  ikan  : 

Ex.  hu  maning-ki  m'ikin  =  "  may  this  be  mine  ?"  {hu  maning-ki  bdr 
MTJ — ^would  be  simply  "is  this  mine  ?").  Ul  kishi  kela-dur  m*ikin.*= 
**  will  that  person  come  (or  will  he  not,  I  wonder)  ?"  Ul  kishi  kela-u* 
dur  would  be  simply  "  will  that  person  come  ?" 

See  also  "  Syntax"  §§10  and  16  for  other  examples. 

*  This  however  may  be  said  to  be  merely  the  InterrogatiTe  form  of  the  Comp.  Fnt. 
Pros.  Indef.  Tense.  Thus  Kela-dur-ikan  =  "  he  may  bo  about  coming"  ;  Kela-dur^m't^ 
kan  (like  Qela^nC'San  in  form)  »  "  may  he  be  about  to  come"  P  Tho  efifcct  is  the  same 
however. 


I 
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THE  COMPOUND  PASSIVE. 

The  addition  of  the  Auxiliary  verh  holmo^,  "  to  become,"  to  the  Past 
Participle  of  the  Transitive  verb,  forms  a  Passive,  which  may  be  conjugated 
through  all  the  tenses  of  the  verb  *'  boknaq,** 
Ex.  :  oqu^p-holfnaq,  "  to  be  read." 

oqu^P'holghany  "  read."     (Indef.  Past  Participle.) 
oqu'p-holar,  ^*  it  is  about  being  read." 

For  the  Simple  Passive  see  the  Chapter  on  "  Secondarj  Forms  of  the 
Verb." 


We  may  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  Impersonal  Auxiliary  above- 
mentioned — '*  hdr^\  This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  verb  hdr^ 
**^9  ^  te  go,"  which  enjoys  a  complete  conjugation. 

^dr,  (pronounced  in  Yarkand,  hS)  the  Impersonal  Auxiliary,  means 
'Hhere  is."*  It  is  also  used  to  connect  the  predicate  with  its  subject 
affirmatively,  or  rather  to  affirm  the  existence  of  the  subject  as  connected 
with  that  particular  predicate,  in  the  same  way  that  yoq  denies  its  existence 
in  that  connection. 

In  that  sense  it  sometimes  has  the  pronouns  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  Per- 
sons affixed  to  it.  It  is  also  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  Auxiliaries  durman^ 
idim,  and  ikan^  and  conjugated  by  their  means  as  follows  : — 

Pbesent. 

1.  BAB-mon  t  or    BAU-durman,  J  "  I  exist"  or  "  I  am." 

2.  BAJt-«an      or    BAB-eftfrMfft,       '^  thou  existest,"  &Cr 

3.  Bab  or    Bab-Ji^  "  he  exists,"  Ac. 

1.  BAJB^miz     or    BAU-durmiz,      "  we  exist,"  Ac. 

2.  BAJ^siz       or    BA.B,-dursiz,        ''  ye  exist,"  &c. 

3.  Bab  or    BAiB-durlary        "  they  exist,"  Ac. 

iNDKPIlSriTE-PAST. 

1.  BASrikan-many    "  I  am"    or     Bab-* J-m,    "  I  was." 

"  may  be." 

2.  BAS^ikan-san,  "  thou  art,"  Ac.   BAB-f(/-»»y,  **  thou  wert." 

3.  BAJH-ikan         "  he  is,"  Ac.         BAB-»J-f,       "  he  was.' 

1.  BAJL-ikan-miz  "  we  are,"     Ac.   BAB-»rf-t*,   "  we  were.' 

2.  BAB-f fcm-«z,  "  ye  are,"     Ac.   BuaL-id-iyiz,  "  ye  were. 

3.  BABrikan-lar,  "  they  are,"  Ac.l  BA^id-ilar,  "  they  were.' 

•  Primarily  it  means  "  existence,"  but  used  verbally  in  the  Turki  maimer  it  means 

•*  there  is." 

t  The  present  of  BAa-iiM2f,  "to  go,"  wotdd  be  BAMt-man,  &o. 

i  The  tense  ini^r  is  used,  when  the  feet  is  merely  presumed,  to    mean  "  there 
most  be,*'  "there  probably  is"  (H.  how^ffo).    See  remarks,  p.  276. 
P  P 
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In  the  Negative,  the  word  yog  would  simplj  take  the  place  of  the 
word  Idr  throughout. 

The  Auxiliary  hdr  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  verh  "  to  have" 
which  does  not  exist  in  Turki,  (see  Syntax,  §  13).  It  may  he  used  also  as 
a  verbal  adjective  or  noim  :  e,  g,,  ahl-im  hdr  uUda  =  in  the  house  where 
my  wife  is  (lit.  "  my  wife-being  house  in) ;"  har-i-ni  tuttilar  =  "  they 
took  what  there  was  of  Iub'*  [lit.  "the  existent  (things)  of  him"]. 

The  Indefinite  verb-tense  ihan  is  the  most  usual  copula  in  ordinary 
sentences. 

Ex.     Bu  at  chung  ikan  =  "  this  horse  m  big." 

Finally  any  adjective  or  substantive  or  pronoun  can  he  prefixed  to 
the  Personal  Pronoims  without  any  copula* :  e,  g.,  ussdk  man,  "  I  (am) 
thirsty  ;"  kichik  san,  "  thou  (art)  small ;"  iii'da  mizf,  we  (are)  at  home  ;" 
Tdjik'lar-din  siz  mu,  "  (are)  you  of  the  Tajik  tribe  ?"  goq,  hiz  Turk-lar- 
din  miz,  "  no,  we  (are)  of  the  Turks"  (i.  «.,  of  Turkish  race).  The  verb 
substantive  is  simply  sotM-entendu,  or  perhaps  its  necessity  is  not  felt  in  a 
primitive  language,  as  neither  is  it  in  the  language  of  children,  e,  y.,  **  mo 
good",  "  you  horse",  "  me  coachman". 


CHAPTER  VI. 
SECONDAET    F0BM8    OE    TEE    7EEB. 


The  Secondary  Forms  are  produced  by  certain  Affixes  added  to  the 
Boot,  conveying  some  modification  of  the  Primary  verb. 

These  Affixes  may  be  super-imposed  one  on  the  other  as  required. 

The  new  Verb  thus  formed  is  conjugated  just  as  the  Primary  Verb, 
taking  the  compound  of  Root  plus  modifying  Affi^  or  Affixes,  as  a  new 
Root. 

I. — Causattves, 

The  Turki  Causative  form  gives  to  a  Transitive  Verb  a  Causative  sense, 
while  an  Intransitive  one  becomes  Transitive.  This  will  be  obvious  from 
an  example  or  two : 

(a).    The  first  form  of  the  Causative  is  that  which  applies  to  Verbs 

•  A  similar  practice  in  Oamanli  Turkish  (where  the  abbreviated  foims  of  the  pro- 
notms  adopted  as  tenfle-termiziations,  are  thus  used)  has  misled  Grammarians  into  the 
belief  that  the  said  abbreviated  terminational  pronouns  form  a  tense  of  the  Verb  Sub* 
stantive.    See  p.  246  (text  and  first  note). 

t  Note  that  it  is  the  verbal  or  terminational  form  of  the  Personal  Fronoans  that  is 
thi3s  used  fmis  not  biz),  as  in  Osmanli. 
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ending  with  a  vowel,  or  diphthong  (or  sometimes  to  those  with  the  liquids 
r  and  I)  by  affixing  a  ^.* 

£x  :  Ishla-mak  =  to  work. 

IMa-Umak  =  to  cause  to  work. 

Tuga-mah  =  to  come  to  an  end,  i,  e.  to  finish  (intrans.). 

Tuga-Umak  =  to  cause   to  come  to    an  end,  i.  e.    to    finish 

(trans.). 
Ibdr-mak  =  to  send  :  ibdr-UmaJc  =  to  cause  to  send. 
(5).     The  second  form  of  Causative  is  that  which  affixes  «r,t  tur  or 
dur^X  or  shur  (in  which  the  Vowel  is  constant). 

£x.  :  push-mak  =  to  be  in  a  cooked  state  [neuter,  not  passive]. 

push'Ur-tnak  =  to   cause  to  be   in  a    cooked  state,  i.  e,,    to 

cook.     (Trans.) 
hel-mak  =  to  come.     (Intrans.) 

kel'tur-mak  =  to  cause  to  come,  t.  e,,  to  bring.     (Trans.) 
hil-mak  =  to  know  ;  bil-dur-mak  =  to  cause  to  know,  i,  e,,  to 

inform. 
iap'tnaq  =  to  receive ;    tap'Shur-maq  =  to  cause  to   receive, 
f.  e,,  to  entrust  to. 
[JV.  B, — In  the  cases  of  tuga-maky  puak-maky  Ac,  the  English  lan- 
guage treats  the  Turki  Causative  (push-ur-tnak,  "  to  cook,"  Ac.,)  as  the  Pri- 
mary Verb,  and  the  Turki  Primary  (push-mak,  "  to  be  cooked,")  &c.  as  the 
passive  of  the  same.     For  we  should  consider  the  idea  ("to  cook,")  to  come 
before  the  idea  ''  to  be  in  a  cooked  state."     But  the  Turki  language  takes 
the  latter  as  its  primary  idea,  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  primary  (Turki) 
verb  ;  while  it  obtains  the  sense  of  our  simple  Active  verb  by  adopting 
the  £orm  of  the  Causative  from  what  is,  in  our  mouths,  a  Passive  (to  cause 
to  be  cooked  =  to  cook).     This  train  of  thought  may  sometimes  help  to 
account  for  what  may  seem  to  be  a  non-conformity  botween  the  Turki   ver- 
bal-form and  its  English  expression.] 

(r).     The  third  form  affixes  kur  or  kuz^  the  k  and  its  vowel  changing 
sometimes  according  to  the  Phonetic  Eules. 
£x.  :  get'tnaq  =  to  reach. 

get-qur-mdq  or  get-guz-mdq  =  to  cause  to  reach. 
qel-fndq  =  to  do ;  qel-ghuz-Tnaq  =  to  cause  to  do. 
kir-mak  =  to  enter  ;  kir-giz-mak  =  to  cause  to  enter. 

•  Probably  a  vestige  of  the  vcsrb  it-mak  **  to  make."  Thus  ishla-t-mak  quasi 
itkUt'it''mak  *'to  make  to  work." 

t  Such  Verbs  as  have  their  Causative  in  ur  always  have  their  Continuative  Parti- 
ciple in  dr  not  ur  to  avoid  confusion.  Ex.  ichmdq  "  to  drink  \*  Continuativo  Parti- 
ciple iehdr  ;  Cauaativc  form  ich-ur-rndq, 

X  Aocording  to  the  Roles  of  Phonetic  Variation  for  Consonants  (the  vowel  does 
not  change). 
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II. — Thb   Pasbitk. 

(a).  The  first  form  of  the  Passive  is  obtained  by  affixing  %  il  or  «/ 
(according  to  the  Phonetic  Rules,  which  see)  to  the  Boot.  If  the  Boot 
ends  in  a  vowel,  that  of  the  Passive  Affix  disappears. 

Ex.  :  ach'tnaq  "  to  open  ;"  ochM-rnhg  "  to  be  opened." 
tari-mah  "  to  sow  ;"  taru^UmaJc  "  to  be  sown." 
oqu-mttq  "  to  read  ;  oqu-'l-maq  "  to  be  read." 
tut-mak  "  to  seize  ;"  tut-uUmaJe  "  to  be  seized." 

N»  B. — It  seems  probable  that  the  origin  of  this  formation  was  the 
addition  of  the  Auxiliary  hol-maq,  "  to  become,"  to  the  Perfect  Participle 
of  another  verb.  The  combination  still  survives  with  a  passive  significa- 
tion, as  tuiup'hol-maq,  "  to  be  seized"  [See  "  Verbs,  Compound  Passive."] 
This  might  easily  be  corrupted  to  tutuhuUmaq*  by  the  elision  of  p  before 
h  and  Phonetic  change  in  the  Vowel ;  and  thence  the  step  would  not  be  far 
to  tutul-mdq,*  slurring  over  the  h  between  two  vowels. 

(b).  In  cases  where  the  Boot  of  the  Verb  ends  in  Z,  the  Affix  of  the 
Passive  is  changed  into  '»,  in  or  unto  avoid  the  clashing  of  two  /s. 

Ex. :  hiUmah  =  to   know  ;  hiUin-mak  =  to  be  known    (not   hilM- 
mak). 

[JV.  B. — Sometimes  a  Passive  is  formed  from  an  Intransitive  Primary 
Verb  in  the  regular  form,  but  its  meaning  is  taken  from  the  Causative. 

^-  S'f  aJTa-mak  (intransitive)  '^  to  be  in  a  divided  state."  Passive 
ajra-^l-mak,  "  to  be  divided."  This  is,  in  point  of  meaning,  the  Passive  of 
ajra-'H-maJCf  "  to  divide"  or  "  to  cause  to  be  in  a  divided  state"  (Caus.)  ; 
but  in  form  it  is  the  Passive  of  the  intransitive  Primary  Verb  ajra-mak 
which  of  course  by  rights  could  have  no  Passive]. 

III. — ^Thb  Beflective. 

This  is  formed  precisely  as  the  last  [Passive  (&)],  but  can  be  applied 
not  only  to  Verbs  whose  root  ends  in  /,  but  to  all  whose  sense  will  bear  it. 
Its  meaning  is  directly  <^  indirectly  Beflective  ;  but  this  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  special  meanings,  whose  exact  connection  cannot  at  first  sight  be 
traced. 

Ex.  :  ur-rndq  =  to  strike  ;  ur-un-maq  =  to  strike  one's  self  against ; 
(sp.)  to  brush  against. 
tolgha-maq  =  to    twist ;  tolgha-*n-mdq  =  to  twist  one's    self, 

(sp.)  to  writhe. 
oqu-wdq  =  to  read ;  oqu-^n-mhq  =  to  read  to  one's  self. 

*  Ab  least  one  sach  instaaoe  is  aotoallj  known  where  alip  bdr^rndq  is  contracted 
into  apdr-mdq.  It  must  first  have  been  shortened  to  alipdr^mdq  and  thence  (slurring 
ovQT  the  I  between  two  vowels)  to  apdr^rndq  which  is  now  in  use. 
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eMq-mhq  =  to  strike  a  light ;  chaq-tn-fniq  =  to  strike  a  light 

of  itself  ;  (sp.)  to  lighten  (used  of  the  Lightning). 
offa^mak  =  to  withdraw  (trans.)  ;  aya-'^n-mah  =  to  shrink  (with- 
draw one's  self). 
[ilT.  ^.^  There  are  some  Primary  Verhs  in  the  Reflective  form,  or 
at  least  of  which  no  Primary  forpi  exists  ;  this  having  prohahly  become 
superfluous  in  point  of  meaning,  as  for  example,  with  tuga-maJCi  *'  to  come 
to  an  end,"  and  tuga-^n^mak,  '*  to  finish  itself  ;"  one  of  these  is  obviously 
superfluous,  and  might  be  dropped.     Even  when  the  real  Primary  form  has 
become  obsolete,  the  Secondary  Verbs  are  formed  as  if  from  it,  and  not 
from  the  Eeflective  form. 

Ex.  :  orffo-^n-mak  =  to  learn,  (to  put  into  one's  own  v 

mind).  j  as  if  from  oryo- 

makes  orga-H-Tnak  =  to  cause  to  learn,  or  to  teach  >  tnak  (obsolete)^ 
(others),  (to  put  into  another's  mind).  \  (to  have  in  mind), 
and  not  orya-'n-(^-maA;.]  ' 

IV. — The  Veeb  op  Recipeocitt  ob  CoMPAirrowsHip. 
This  form  affixes  '«A,  ish  or  ush*  (according  to  the  Phonetic  Bule) 
to  the  Verb  (root  or  compound).  The  sense  conveyed  is  that  the  action 
is  reciprocal  between  several  persons,  if  the  Primary  Verb  will  bear 
this  sense ;  otherwise  it  means  that  the  action  is  performed  by  several 
together.  Like  some  of  the  other  secondary  forms,  this  sometimes  assumes 
a  special  restricted  sense,  which  in  English  is  expressed  by  a  separate  word. 
Ex.  :  u8-mak  "  to  butt ;"  ug-ush-mak  "  to  butt  at  one-another ; 

tut'fnhq  "  to  seize  ;"  tut-ush-rndq  "  to  seize  one-another",  (speci- 
ally) "to  wrestle ;" 
oqu-mdq  "  to  read  ;"  oqu-^sh-m&q  "  to  read  in  company." 
ur-un-rnhq  "  to  brush  against."  wr-un-uah-rnhq  *'  to  brush  aga.inst 
one  another." 

V. — The  Vebb  op  PossiBiLiTX.t 
To  express  iiie  power  to  do  or  suffer,  the  Turki  language  employs  no 

separate  Verb  (as  "lean ")  but  adds  an  affix  al  to  the  Verb. 

This  affix  remains  intact,  never  changing  phonetically  as  others  do. 
Ex.  :  hdr-mdqy  "  to  go  ;"  har-cd-maq,  "  to  be  able  to  go." 

ach-rndq,  "  to  open  ;"  dch-dl-maq,  "  to  be  able  to  open." 
tut-mdq,  "  to  seize  ;"  tut-hl-maq^  "  to  be  able  to  seize." 
9ai-maq,  "  to  sell ;"  satM-maq,  "  to  be  able  to  sell." 

*  Perhaps  connected  with  i»h  "  a  companion." 

t  The  OBmanli  Turkish  seems  to  have  no  form  of  Possibility,  only  that  of  Impos- 
sibility in  ama  or  erne.  This  is  obviously  a  relic  of  the  Eastern  or  primitive  affix  of 
Possibility  combined  with  that  of  Negation :  e,  ^.,  (Osm.)  ydz^ma-di  for  (East.  T.)  ydc- 
dl-mu^i  "  he  was  not  able  to  write." 
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[JT.  B, — It  may  be  said  that  this  form  is  simplj  tiie  apposition  of  the 
Verb  dUmaqf  "  to  take,"  to  the  Primary  Verb.  This  is  probably  the  origin 
of  the  formation ;  in  fact  it  is  sometimes  found  written  separately  with 
the  Pres.  Participle  of  the  principal  Verb  followed  by  the  tense  of  the 
Auxiliary  al-maq  ;  e.  g.  qela-almas  =  **  cannot  make" ;  but,  in  speaking  it 
has  got  worn  down  into  a  mere  formal  affix  instead  of  an  independent  Verb. 
Thus  the  form  bar'-ahndq,  tuf-ahnaq,  &c.  may  be  considered  a  mere 
corruption  or  running  together  of  the  full  compound :  hwra'almaq^  tuta- 
almaq,  &c.] 

Where  the  Present  Participle  does  not  end  in  a  but  in  i  (inconsequence 

of  the  Boot  ending  in  a  vowel,  see  **  Verbs,  Pres.  Participle",  page  28)  no 

eHsion  takes  place  between  the  final  i  of  the  verb,  and  the  initial  a  of  the 

auzy.  This  helps  to  distinguish  this  form  from  the  Passive  in  these  cases  :* 

Ex.  :  [Primary  Form]  ajra-rndk  =  to  be  in  a  state  of  division. 

[Passive  Form]  ajra-l-mah  =  to  be  divided. 

[Form  of  Possib.]  ajrai-al'mdk  =  to  be  able  to  be  in  a  state 

of  division. 
(Prim.)  oqu-maq  =  to  read. 
(Pass.)  oqu-H-maq  =  to  be  read. 
(Poss.)  aqm-al-maq  =  to  be  able  to  read. 


Not  only  one  but  two  or  more  of  these  modifying  affixes  may  be  used 
in  the  same  Compound  Verb,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

The  order  in  which  they  should  be  applied  to  the  Boot,  when  several 
come  together,  depends  chiefly  on  the  meaning  intended  to  be  given.  But 
there  seem  to  be  two  general  rules,  viz.,  that  the  negative  affix  when  used 
shall  come  last  (before  the  conjugational  ones),  while  usually  the  affix  of 
Possibility  comes  next  before  the  negative  (if  any),  or  otherwise  last  of 
all  the  modifying  syllables. 
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Ex.  :  Bib — il — ish — tur — ^al — ^ma'i — dur — man 

Boot  Pass.  Becip.  Cans.  Possy.  Keg.  Auzy.  Pron. 
V ^ f  ^    ■      ^  * 

Modifying  Affixes  (Secondary  Cozgogational 

Forms)  Affixes. 
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=  I  am  not  able  to  cause  (them),  to  be  given  to  one-another. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  modifying  affixes  (viz.,  those  of  Pos- 
sibility and  of  Negation),  the  order  of  the  others  is  dictated  by  the  mean- 
ing intended.     For  instance : 

BTR-ii-dur-mak  is  the  Causative  Form  (in  dur)  of  a  Passive  Verb 

*  In  otlier  cases  the  difltinction  (between  the  Passive  and  Possibility  forms)  is 
made  by  the  Phonetic  change  of  vowel  in  the  former  as  against  the  retention  of  the  d 
in  the  latter :  e.  g,  (Pass.)  ^(2p-il-md£,  (Poss.)  tdp-il-rndq. 
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(in  il)  obtained  from  the  Boot  bib.     It  therefore  nrnst  mean  '*  fco  cause 
to  be  given.** 

Again,  Bm-dur-ul-mak  is  the  Passive  (in  uT)  of  the  Causative  Form 
(in  dur)  of  the  Verb  BiB-^nak,    Thus  its  sense  is :  ''  To  be  caused  to  give.'* 

[If.  JB. — ^With  an  .Intransitive  Verb  only  one  of  these  two  forms 
would  he  possible.  For  witli  KSL-mak,  "  to  come,"  KEh-tur-un'mak  would 
be  the  Passive  of  the  Causative  Form,  and  would  mean  ''  to  be  caused  to 
come,"  i.  «.,  '^  to  be  brought."  But  the  alternative  form  KEL-m-tur-mak 
would  be  the  Causative  of  a  Passive  Verb  JCEL^in-^nak,  and  such  a  Verb  is 
logically  impossible,  since  KEir-mak  ''  to  come,"  can  have  no  Passive  (though 
it  is  true  a  Passive  form  of  certain  Intransitive  Verbs  is  used  impersonally 
in  a  special  sense  ;  see  "  Syntax.")] 

Thus  each  of  these  affixes  modifies  the  combination  preceding  it,  while 
^he  resulting  meaning  is  again  modified  by  the  next  succeeding  affix.  Each, 
moreover,  may  recur  (iu  its  varying  forms)  in  the  same  combination. 

Ex.  :  "SXBL^giZ'iUdur-ul-Tnak  =  "  to  be  caused  to  be  made  to  enter",  i,  e, 
^'  to  be  caused  to  be  brought  in,"  where  the  Causative  Affix  appears  under 
the  forms  of  giz  and  dur^  and  the  Passive  under  those  of  il  and  ul. 

It  will  be  understood  that  such  complex  forms  are  rare.  Still,  while 
generally  making  use  of  simple  ones,  the  Turkis  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  employing  the  longest  compounds,  and  occasionally  exercise  the 
right. 

[N.  B. — It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Turki  Verb  is  capable  of 
a  vast  number  of  different  forms.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  five  Secon- 
dary Boot  forms  besides  the  Compound  Passive.  The  number  of  Permuta- 
tions these  are  capable  of  is  of  course  enormous.  Many  of  these  would  be 
impossible  logically  (though  not  formally),  while  many  would  be  mere 
repetitions  in  point  of  meaning. 

But  leaving  out  the  Affix  of  Possibility  (which  generally  comes  last), 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  with  each  of  the  five  remaining  forms  taken 
successively  as  the  first  affix,  at  least  five  combinations  can  be  made,  con- 
veying each  a  distinguishable  meaning,  which  would  be  recognised  by  any 
educated  native  of  Turkistan. 

This  would  give  us  5  x  5,  viz.,  25  compound  forms,  to  each  of  which 
could  be  added  the  Affix  of  Possibility,  making  up  50.  But  each  of  these 
50  could  be  used  in  the  negative ;  so  that  there  are  not  less  than  100  Com- 
pound Boots  or  Bases. 

Or  the  number  may  be  estimated  in  this  way.  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  by 
the  application  in  Western  Turkish  merely  of  the  Causative,  Beflective  and 
Beciprocative  Affixes,  obtains  12  Secondary  forms.  For  the  Eastern  Turki, 
if  we  attach  to  each  of  these  the  Affix  of  Possibility^  we  raise  the  number 
of  forms  to  24,  each  of  which  can  be  put  in  the  Negative,  making  48. 
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Now  all  but  the  simplest  of  these  are  susceptible  of  a  different  order  in  the 
affixes  (giving  a  difference  of  meaning,  see  above).  Moreover,  affixes  may 
recur  in  the  same  combination  (see  preceding  page).  If  we  allow  that 
these  methods  double  the  number  of  basal  forms,  we  shall  be  well  within 
the  mark,  and  so  we  may  fairly  admit  the  figure  lOQ  given  above. 

Now  there  are  some  44  complete  Tenses  (or  conjugated  expressions), 
and  4  Tenses  with  only  4  personal  forms  apiece.  Thus  we  get  280  Tense- 
persons  applicable  to  each  of  the  100  Compound  Boots  or  Bases,  besides 
verbal  substantives  and  adjectives.  Multiplying  the  two  sums  together 
we  see  that  the  number  of  intelligible  forms  which  a  single  Turki  Primary 
Transitive  Yerb-root  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to,  is  not  less  than  28,000. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  states  that  *'  each  Verb  in  Greek,  if  conjugated 
through  all  its  voices,  tenses,  moods,  and  persons,  yields,  together  with  its 
participles,  about  1,300  forms''  (Max  Miiller  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  5th  Ed.,  Vol.,  I,  p.  305.) 


CHAPTER  VIL 
ASTEBSS^  FOST-FOSmOirS,  CONJUITGIIOirS,  iniKEMLS. 


THE  ADVERB. 

Many  Adjectives  are  used  as  Adverbs  without  alteration. 
Of  course  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  a  long  list  of  Adverbs,  which 
would  be  found  again  in  the  Vocabulary.     But  there  are  certain  groups  of 
Compounds  which  call  for  notice  : 

(a).     First,  a  large  number  are  formed  by  means  of  the  Locative  Affix 
da=z^*  at"  or  "  in ;"  also  din  =  *•  from,"  and  gaoxka^  "  to :" 
qai'da  or  qan-da  =  in  what  (place)  P  where  ? 
un-da  =  in  that  (place),  there. 
u^yer-da  =  in  that  place. 
uza-H-da  =  on  the  top  of  it. 
tuban-da  =  at  the  bottouL 
ara-n-din  =■  from  the  midst  of  it. 
ntrn'-ish^ka  &c,  =  wherefore  P  (lit.)  to  what  work  P 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  merely  Pronouns  or  Substantives  in 
the  Locative,  Dative,  or  Ablative  cases. 

(h).    The  Affix  dik,  daq  or  dagh  gives  rise  to  some  Adverbs  of  simili- 
tude. 

qai-daq  =  what  like  P  how  P 
mun-dagh  =  like  this,  thus. 
shun-dagh  ^  like  that,  so. 

&c. 


i 


« 
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Other  Compound  Adverbs  can  be  formed  in  tbo  same  way  bj  means  of 
the  Affix  daq  or  dik  with  various  Substantives  or  Pronouns. 

(c).     Another  set  is  formed  by  affixing  cAa,  which  implies  "  extent" 
or  "  amount." 

qan-cha  =  how  much  ? 
mun-cha  =  this  much. 
Mhun-cha  =  that  much. 
ni-cha  =  how  much  ? 
(J).    Sometimes  this  Affix  cha  is  preceded  by  the  Dative  Post-position : 
an-ga^ha  =  "  t-o  that  extent"  or  "  so  far  as  that". 
kachan-ga^cha  =  "  to  what  extent  of  time  ?"  i,  e,,  "  till  when  ?" 
Thus  the  Compound  Affix  gJia-cha  comes  to  mean,  in  2)oint  of  placo 
"  so  far  as,"  and  in  point  of  time  "  until."     It  answers  to  the  Compound 
Verbal  Affix  ghun-cha.     This  is  written  in  Kkshghar  ghu-cha,  which  would 
derive  it  from  the  Future  Participle  is  ghu  ;  or  it  may  be  the  termination 
of  the  Indefinite  Past  Participle  "  ghan'^  with  the  same  affix  "  c7i^7,"  and 
thus  qiEL-ghun-cha  would  be  literally  "to  the  extent  of  the  (indefinite) 
"  doing,"  which  sense  agrees  well  enough  with  the  common  use  of  this  form 
viz.,  "  whilst  doing"  or  "  than  doing." 

Neg.  QEL-«»a-^//w»-(?7wp,=*' whilst  not  doing,"    i,  e,  "  until   (he  or  it 
&c.)  does." 

Ex. :  mulaqai  BOL-ma-ghuTi-cTia  =  until  a  visit  was  paid,  (lit.  "  whilst 
ttot  paid"). 

Saning  din-ing-gJia  KT'E-ghun-cha  =  than  entering  into  thy  Faith. 
(e).    The  Substantive  gan  "  side"  forms  several  Adverbs  : 
qai-gan-gha  =  to  which  side  ? 
qa^-gdn-da  =  in  what  direction  ? 
u-gdn-din  or  u-gdn-i-din  =  from  that  direction. 
hu-gdn-da  or  hu-gdn-i-da  =  in  this  direction. 
(/).     Next  comes  a  group  of  which  the  derivation  is  loss  plain,  but 
tfle  connection  in  sense  and  form  evident. 
5m^  =  on  this  side. 
nari  =  on  that  side. 

ichkari  =  inside  [^ichra  =  diito  (also  found)]. 
tdsJtqari  =  outside. 
ilgari  =  before. 
goqari  =  above. 
utra  or  utru  =  opposite,  facing. 
N.  B. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  sense  of  all  these  is  locative  while 
the  terminations  are  two  :  the  simple  ari  or  iri,  and  the  fuller  kari  or  garL 
It  is  piobable  from  analogy  that  some  word  indicating  "  place"  or  "  locality" 
must  bo  the  origin  of  these  endings.     That   word  must  be  found  in  the 
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simpler  as  well  as  in  the  fuller  forms.  Henoe  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
k  (g  or  g)  of  some  of  them  is  not  a  part  of  the  word  we  are  seeking.  Look- 
ing then  simply  at  art  or  m,  where  we  are  to  find  the  meaning  "  locality," 
we  are  reminded  at  once  of  yer-i  =  "  its  place."  I  venture  to  suggest, 
therefore,  that  biri  may  be  a  corruption  of  hu-geri  (  =  this  place),  and 
nari  of  an-yeri  or  ^n-yeri  (  =  that  place). 

As  for  the  others,  ichkari,  &c.,  it  will  be  observed  that  ieh  is  a 
Substantive  (see  Vocabulary)  meaning  "  the  interior."  Tosh  or  tish 
means  **the  outside."  Again  it  may  be  gathered  by  comparing  the 
Chaghatai  word  iUn  "before"  with  the  Uigur  word  ilik  (J  il-lik) 
"  first,"  that  there  must  once  have  been  a  word  il  meaning  "  front," 
which  would  be  the  origin  of  il-gari.  Lastly,  as  there  is  an  Uigur  Verb 
yoq-la-maq  =  "  to  be  elevated,"  it  may  be  gathered  that  yog  as  a  root  con- 
veys the  idea  of  height,  whence  yoqari. 

It  will  be  observed  that  such  of  these  compounds  as  take  the  simpler  form 
without  Is,  begin  with  Pronouns,  while  those  which  take  a  k,  &c.,  before  the 
element  ari  begin  with  Substantives.  Now  an  Adjectival  Pronoun  can 
be  prefixed  to  a  Substantive  without  intermediation.  But  a  Substantive 
cannot  be  so  attached  to  another  Substantive.  The  regular  formation  in 
such  a  case  is  to  afiii  the  particle  gi  or  ki  [see  p.  279  (b)]  to  the  former, 
making  it  into  an  Adjective  of  Eelation.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  we 
find  in  these  words.  Wherever  the  first  element  is  a  Substantive,  we  find  a 
k  introduced  between  the  two  parts  of  the  word.  This  confirms  my  sup- 
position that  the  final  element  is  a  Substantive.  If  we  wished  to  combine 
the  Substantive  ioh  "  interior"  with  the  Substantive  yer  or  yeri  "  place" 
'according  to  rule — ^we  should  say  ich-ki-yeri  =  "  the  inward  place", "  the  in- 
side" (ich'ki  being  an  Adjective  of  Relation  meaning  "  inward")  a  form 
easily  contracted  to  ich-k^ari.  And  so,  tash-q^ari  for  tash-qi-yeri  "  the  out- 
side ;"  il-g*art  for  U-gi-yeri  "  the  fore-side ;"  yoq'ari  for  yoq-quyeri  "  the 
up-side."  (TTtra  is  probably  from  a  Participle  of  ut-mak  **  to  cross",  and 
not  from  a  Substantive,) 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  words  (if  formed  as  I  have  suggested) 
are  mere  Compound  Substantives,  and  not  Adverbs.  This  is  so  true  that 
they  are  often  treated  exactly  like  Substantives.  They  are  not  only  declined 
by  means  of  Post-positions  (e.  g.,  tlgari-da,  taskqari-gha,  &c.),  but  they  are 
also  frequently  put  in  the  "  possessed"  form,  and  govern  the  genitive  of 
the  object,  e,  g.  ui-ning  ichkari-si-gha,  "  to  the  inside  of  the  house"  ;  mann 
ing  tlgari-m^da,  *<  at  the  front  of  me." 

Vdmb^ry  thinks  that  these  forms  may  be  divided  into  a  mark  of  the 
dative  ga,  and  a  final  syllable  ra  or  re  (indicating  a  direction  towards  accor- 
ding to  Schott)*.     I  have  ventured  to  offer  another  solution  above,  which  I 
♦  Quoted  by  Vimb&y,  "  Cbagataische  Sprachstudien,"  p.  20,  note. 
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will  f urtlier  sapport  by  remarking  that  the  treatment  of  these  forms  as  Sub- 
stantiyes  (see  last  para.)  quite  accords  with  the  supposition  that  they  are  for- 
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med  on  the  word  "  yer-»."     Thus  ui-ning  ichJeari-si-gha  would  be — (lit.) 
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**to  its  inner  place  of  the  house,"  and  maning  ilgarU^m-da  wouldbe  (lit.) 

6     5       3         4        2      1 
"at  my  front  place  of  me." 

But  such  expressions  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 

iehhari  is  made  up  of  ich  the  "  interior"  plus  ha  "  to"   {Dai.),  plus  ri  (a 

12    3  4 
Post-position  supposed  to  imply  directum  totoards).  For  ut-ning  ich-ka-ri-sU 
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gha  would  then  be  (lit.)  "  to  its  towards  to  interior  of  the  house"  with  3 

Post-positions  (two  of  them  identical)  agglomerated  on  the  top  of  one 
another,  and  only  broken  by  a  Possessive  Affix  detached  from  any  Noun. 
And  maning  il-ga-ri-^m^da  would  be  on  the  same  system  (lit.)  "  at  my 
towards  to  front  of  me." 

With  regard  to  such  forms  as  qcnt-ru  "  backwards,"  ilz-ra  up  Ac.  (to 
which  may  be  added  ich-ra  "  inside")  quoted  by  Prof.  Vamb^ry  to  prove 
that  the  syllable  ra  is  separate  from  the  (supposed)  Dative  termination 
ha,  and  does  not  form  part  with  it  of  a  single  element  kari  or  gari,  this 
conclusion  is  doubtless  correct,  as  moreover  the  examples  hiri  and  nari  show. 
Prof.  Yamb^ry  and  I  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  k  element  is  distinct 
from  the  r  element.  What  they  each  represent,  is  a  different  question.  If 
the  latter  meant  "  direction  towards,"  the  addition  of  the  former  with  much 
the  same  sense,  (viz.  ka  =  to)  would  be  superfluous  ;  and  still  more  so,  on 
thia  supposition,  would  be  a  second  apposition  of  the  same  affix  in  the 
expression  tashqari-gha,  &c. 

Moreover  in  the  words  above  quoted  of  Eastern  Turkistani,  I  cannot 
trace  any  signification  of  *'  direction  towards."  In  that  dialect  they  all 
apply  to  "  rest  in  a  place"  (e.  g.  Tashqari  is  the  name  of  the  outer  courtyard 
of  a  house,  and  ichkari  that  of  the  inner  or  women's  court),  as  moreover  can 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  to  express  motion  the  dative  post-position 
IS  added ;  e.  g.  tashqari  gha  "  to  the  outside,"  "  outward"  ;  while  it  is  quite 
correct  to  say  ichkari  uUiMradwr  "  he  is  sitting  inside,"  tashqari  turdi  "  he 
stood  outside,"*  which  would  be  abnormal  if  those  words  implied  motion  or 
direction  towards.  As  for  the  forms  ich-ra,  uz-ra,  &c,  (from  the  substantives 
ich  =  interior  and  uza  =  surface)  where  we  should  expect  to  find  the  par- 
ticle ki  following  the  initial  element,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  more 
Westerly  dialects  (for  they  are  not  conmion  in  Eastern  Turkistdn),  the 
substantive  geri,  having  already  been  contracted  to  ra  or  ri,  has  further 

•  The  phrase,  ^^Bddshdh  hirla  Wazir  tiahqari  iur-up  irdi-lar"  =  "The  King  and 
Vizier  were  standing  outside,**  has  been  found. 
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Bunk  iuto  a  mere  post -position,  bo  that  its  substantival  origin  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  relative  particle,  hi,  after  other  substantives 
attached  to  it,  may  have  been  forgotten. 

Thus  it  is  only  when  governed  by  Post-positions,  as  "  rfo",  "  gTia^"*  or 
"  din*^  (expressed  or  understood),  that  such  forms  can  be  considered  as 
Adverbs,  although  these  Post-positions  are  often  suppressed  as  understood. 

When  themselves  governing  Nouns  or  Pronouns,  they  of  course  be- 
come Compound  Post-positions,  as  in  the  instances  given  above  in  the  Note, 
(y).     Another  group  is  formed  with  the  Affix  /<mA,  implying  "  direc- 
tion"  or  "  inclination  towards." 

yoqari'lash  =  upwards. 

tuhan-lash  =  downwards. 

ura-Iash  =  sloping  upwards. 

ara-lash  =  mixedly,  i,  e.,  middle- wards. 

POST-POSITIOirS. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Simple  and  Compoitkd. 

The  Simple  Post-position's  are  mere  affixes  attached  to  the  words 
governed  by  them,  and  forming  what  may  be  called  (for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison with  the  inflectional  languages)  various  cases,  Dative,  Locative,  &c. 

The  Simple  Post -positions  are  :  da  "at"  or  "in,"  din  "  from,"  gha, 
qOy  ga  or  ka  "  to,"  ning  "  of,"  ni  (sign  of  accusative  absent  in  English), 
hi7'la  or  hil^n  "  with,"  siz  "  without,"  uchtm  "  for,"  "  because  of,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  CoMPOTTNi)  PosT-POSiTi02fS  are  really  Substantives,  which  are 
themselves  affected  by  the  simple  Post-positions,  e.  g.,  icn-i-da  "  inside," 
[lit.]  "  in  its  interior;"  vzA'Si-gha  "a'top,"  (lit.)  "to  its  top."  These  are 
sometimes  applied  directly  to  a  substantive.  But  they  also  frequently 
require  other  Post-positions  to  connect  them  with  the  words  they  govern, 
e.  g., — din  kin  (lit.)  "  aftee  from  ... ;" — ning  vzA.^si-da  "  a'top  of — ." 

"When  they  are  used  with  the  genitive  of  the  noun  governed,  the  sense 
is  made  definite. 

Ex.  :   Tdgh-ning  vzk.-8i-da  =  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Tdgh-ning  TUBAN-i-cfop  =  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

When  din  is  used  instead  of  ning,  or  when  the  two  Substantives  are 
merely  placed  in  apposition  without  any  Post-position  between,  the  sense 
becomes  indefinite  (especially  in  the  latter  case). 

Ex.  :    Tdgh'VZA.'8i-da  =  on  the  mountain-tops. 
Tagh-din-TJj^iLS-d-a  =  below  the  mountains. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  usual  forms  ;  it  being  remembered 
that  all  can  employ  ning  in  the  definite  sense  before  them,  while  such  as  here 
have  din  prefixed,  use  that  post-position  for  the  indefinite  (the  others  being 
merely  placed  in  apposition  when  the  sense  is  indefinite)  : — 
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futun-da  oryAa,  &c. 

=  upon. 

altin-da 

=  under. 

astin-da 

=  ditto. 

ieh-i'da 

=  inside. 

ard-si'da 

99 

=  amidst. 

uza-sUda 

99 

=  a'top  of. 

tupa-sUda 

99 

=  upon. 

tuh-i-da 

M 

=  in  the  bottom  of. 

yan-i'da 

99 

=  at  the  side  of. 

(only  with  ning) 

qash'i-da 

19 

=  in  the  presence  of. 

ditto 

ald'i-da 

99 

=  in  front  of. 

ditto 

hu-yuZ'i'da 

=  on  this  side  of. 

ditto 

u-yuZ'i-da 

=  on  the  further  side  of. 

ditto 

ktn-i'da 

=  in  the  rear  of. 

ditto 

argu-si'da 

=  at  the  back  of. 

ditto 

tash-i-da 

=  on  the  outside. 

Defte.  (jiing)  ;  Tndfte.  (din)  ichJcari 

=  inside. 

ditto 

(din)  arqd- 

da 

=  behind. 

ditto 

(din)  Mn 

=  after. 

ditto 

(din)  tuhan 

=  below,  in  a  lower  position 
than. 

ditto 

(din)  tag-i-i 

da 

=  beneath,  under,  (with  some- 
thing superposed). 

ditto 

(din)  ustun 

=  above,  higher  than. 

ditto 

{din)  dstin 

=  below. 

All  these  declinable  Substantives  admit  also  of  the  Possessive  Affixes, 
e.  g.  maning  qiUh-im-da  =  "  in  my  presence' ;  saning  gdn-ing-din  =  "  from 
thy  side." 

The  Compound  ghacha  (gha  "to,"  eha  "  the  extent  of  ;"  see  Adverbs) 
is  used  as  a  Post-position  meaning  "  till"  or  "  as  far  as." 

Ex.  :  Tiz-ghicha  =  as  far  as  the  knee ;  Kdshgar-gJiacha  =  as  far  as 
Kashghar;  bdsh-tokii-ghacha  =  till  first  cock,  (i,  e,,  till  cock-crow). 


CONJUHCTIONB. 

There  are  not  many  Conjunctions  in  Turki.  It  borrows  them  fre- 
quently from  Persian  and  Arabic. 

The  home-born  ones  are  kirn  "  that,"  takhi  "  still",  "  notwithstanding", 
imdi  "  then",  &c.,  and  the  compound  an-din-Mn  "  afterwards",  <&c. 
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inrK££AI.R. 

The  CABDUNicL  numbers  are  : 

hir     =  one. 
iJei     =  two. 
och    =  three. 
tort  =  four. 
hesh  =  five. 

yigarma  =  twenty.  . 
otoz         =  thirty. 
jtVgr         =  forty. 
illiq         =  fifty. 
altmish 

alti    =  six. 

otatmish^z  sixty. 

yette  =  seven. 
8akiz=  eight. 
^     toqoz=  nine. 
un     =  ten. 

yetmish   =  seventy. 
sakzan     =  eighty, 
i^og^awt;*     =  ninety. 
yM2f          =  a  hundred. 

ming       =  a  thousand. 

tuman  =  ten  thousand. 
The  intermediate  numbers  are  formed  by  simple  apposition,  the  multi- 
ples of  ten  coming  first,  as :  un-hir  =  "  eleven,"  otoz-hesh^  "thirty-five"  ; 
tort-yiiz  sakzan-och  =  "  four  hundred  and  eighty-three"  ;  hir  tning  iJci  yuz 
toqzan  =  "  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety."  It  will  be  seen  that 
to  express  multiples  of  a  number  the  smaller  factor  comes  first,  as  above  : 
tort-yiiz  =  "  four  hundred". 

There  is  a  class  of  Suhstantives  derived  from  the  cardinal  numbers 
which  had  better  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

hir-ao  or  hir-ailan  =one  by  itself,  "  a  one.^ 
%k''-ao  or  ik'-dilan^-^k  two,  a  pair,  both. 

i&C.,  &o. 

[N,  B. — It  is  probably  by  a  contraction  of  the  former  that  we  get  the 
Post-position  hir-lan,  hirla  or  hilan  =  together  with,  "  in  one."  See  Ku- 
datku  Bilik,  Introd. — aning  inufdii  hir-ailin  "  with  their  proverbs."] 

Next  we  have  the  Numeral  Adjectives  or  Obdinal  Numbers.     These 


are  : 


hir-inchi 

=  first. 

iki-ftchi 

=  second. 

och-onchi 

=  third. 

tort'onchi 

=  fourth. 

hesh-inchi 

=  fifth. 

alti'tiehi 

=  sixth. 

yetti-nehi 

=  seventh 

sakiZ'inchi 

=  eighth. 

toqoZ'Unchi 

=  ninth. 

un-unohi 

=  tenth. 

yigarma-^nchi 

otoz-unchi 

qirq-inchi 

illiq-inchi 

atmish^inehi 

yetmish^inehi 

sakzan-inchi 

toqzan-inehi 

yuZ'itnchi 

ming-inehi 


=  twentieth. 
=  thirtieth. 
=  fortieth. 
=  fiftieth. 
s=  sixtieth. 
=:  seventieth. 
=  eightieth. 
=  ninetieth. 
=  hundredth. 
=  thousandth. 
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[JV.  B, — The  tennination  is  often  written  and  pronounced  ji.  The 
ordinal  affix  is  only  applied  to  the  last  term  of  a  compound  number  ba  \hir 
jfuz  qirqsakiz-inchi  =  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth.] 

There  are  also  some  Numeral  Adverbs  formed  by  the  additional  of  'n. 
As  hir-in  iki-*n  =  by  ones  and  by  twos. 

N,  JS. — Perhaps  a  contraction  of  hirudin  ikudin,  which  form  also 
exists  with  the  same  meaning. 

Bir-ar^  (no  ik-ar),  och^ar,  tort-ar  &c.,="  singly,"  "  by  threes,"  "by 
fours,"  &c. 

"  Once,"  "  twice,"  Ac.,  are  formed  with  qatim  "  time"  as,  iki-qatim 
"twice,"  hesh-qatim  "five  times,"  &c. 

THE  TUEKI  TMB-CYCIB 

Consists  of  twelve  solar  years,  each  named  after  some  animal  in  a  fixed 
order,  as  follows  : — 


1. 

Sachkan 

"  The  Mouse." 

7. 

At 

"  The  Horse." 

2. 

Vt 

"  The  Ox." 

8. 

Qot 

"  The  Sheep." 

8. 

Bars 

"  The  Leopard." 

9. 

Maimun 

"  The  Ape." 

4. 

Tavshqan 

«  The  Hare." 

10. 

Tokhi 

"  The  Cock." 

5. 

Balik 

"  The  Fish  or  Dra- 
gon." 

11. 

It 

"  The  Dog." 

6. 

Ban 

"  The  Serpent." 

12. 

Tun^huz 

"  The  Hog." 

The  present  year  (1874-75)  is  the  year  of  the  "  Dog."  The  year  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  spring,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  '  mansions,'  in  each 
of  which  the  Sun  spends  a  month  (the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac).  These 
are  known  only  by  their  Arabic  names  at  the  present  day. 

The  above  chronological  arrangement  of  solar  years  is  purely  Turkish 
(or  perhaps  Tartar  in  the  extended  sense).  The  Muhammadan  lunar  years 
and  months  are  in  more  common  use  now  ;  the  solar  ones  being  only  em<. 
ployed  in  calculations  of  age  and  in  matters  where  it  may  be  a  question  of 
the  season. 

£ach  entire  cycle  is  called  a  "  muchaU* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DE2ITATIGN    OP    W0ED8. 


FOBMATIOlf  OB  DEErVATIOir  OP   SUBSTAITTTVES. 

(a).     A  noun  of  the  Agent  is  formed  by  adding  the  affix  cM  to  the 
Future  Participle  or  to  the  Infinitive  form  of  a  Verb  : 
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Ex.  :  (^mi-ghu-chi  =  a  doer. 
HTBL-mah'Chi  =  a  giver. 
(5).    A  Noun  of  Fbofesbion  is  formed  by  affixing  chi  to  the  name  of 
the  object  used,  or  of  the  matter  dealt  with  : 
Ex.  :  miltek-chi  =  a  musketeer. 

zakdt-chi  =  a  Custom's  official, 
(o).    An  Abstbact  Noun  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  lik  or  luX: 
(with  Phonetic  variation  both  of  Vowel  and  Consonant)  to  an  Adjective  or 
Adverb,  or  even  to  another  Substantive  : 
Ex.  :  Sarigh'iiq  =  yellow-ness. 
Tola-Uh  =  much-ness. 

Ustdd-lik  =  art  (from  usfad  "  artificer,"  P.). 
ChuM-rdh-lih  =  perdition  (from  gum-rah,  "  lost  road,"  p.). 
Also  to  an  Infinitive,  or  the  Verbal  Adverb  in  "  ghuncha.^* 

ultur-mak-liJc  =  slaughter  (from  ultur-mak  "  to  kill)." 
ishii-kuncha-lik  =  worth-hearing-ness. 
(J).     A  Noun  of  OEiGm  is  formed  by  adding  lik  (or  luk)  to  the  name 
of  a  country  or  place  : 

Ex.  :  Khoqand-lig=^B,  man  of  Ehokand,  a  Khokandi. 
(e).     A  Noun  of  Connection,  by  adding  chan  to  any  word  to  denote 
continuous  or  frequent  connection  : 

Ex.  :  agJirik-chan^^one  who  is  constantly  ill,  an  invalid. 
8alla'Chan=onG  who  always  wears  a  turban  (salla). 
(f),    A  Noun  of  FpLLOw-sniP  is  made  by  affixing  ddsh  or  la^Jt  (an- 
swering to  our  " fellow")' 

Ex.  :  atd-ddsh  =  a  brother  by  the  same  father  (ata), 
qursaq-ddsh  =  a  twin  (lit.  "  womb-fellow"). 
ash-ddsh  or  tahag-ddsh^zei  meal-fellow,  or  one  who  is  a  companion 

at  a  meal. 
makiah-da8h=Bchool-ie\low,  (maktah,  "school,"  A.). 
(g),     A  Vebbax  Substantive  is  formed  by  affixing  k,  q,  g  or  gh  to  the 
Root,  supplying  the  proper  vowel  when  necessary,  before  it.     The  meaning 
is  either  the  action  of  the  Verb,  or  the  result  of  that  action  : 
Ex.  :  TiJz-uA:=an  institution  (from  tuz-mak), 

TiTEA-'A;=a  trembling  (from  titra-mak  "to  tremble"). 
[^.  B, — That  this  Substantive  is  derived  from  the  Verb,  and  not  vice 
versdy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  verbal  form  derived  from  tHzuk  would 
be  tUzUk'la-mak,  and  not  tiiz-mak,  &c.  (see  "  Formation  of  Verbs").] 

DBRIVAnON  OF  ADJECTIVEB. 

(a).    The  Adjective  of  Likeness  is  formed  by  affixing  dik  (which 
is  subject  to  Phonetic  variations  of  the  guttural)  to  a  Substantive  : 
Ex.  :  qoi'diq  =  "  sheep-like"  (from  qai  "a  sheep"). 
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(b).  The  Adjectiye  of  EELi^TiOK  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
particle  gi  or  hi  to  Substantive,  Adjective,  Adverb  or  Participle  (see  pp.  26 
and  77)  : 

Ex. :  W»-^f=" following,"  "last"  (from  Jctn^re^x)  ; 
yetkan'gi="  arriving,"  or  "  which  has  arrived," 
(c).    The  Adjective  of  Quality  is  formed  by  affixing  lik  (or  luk) 
(subject  to  Phonetic  variation  of  guttural)  to  a  Substantive  or  Participle  : 
Ex.  :  Dada-lik  haq2="  a  father's  right"  (fatherly  right). 

Kafiristan-lik^:^^^  infidel"   (said  of  a  whole  country)  ;  from  Ka- 
^wifan=" aland  of  infidels". 
(d)m    A  YfBBAL  Adjective  is  formed  by  adding  ^  or  ^  to  a  Verb  Iloot 
(supplying  a  vowel  before  it  when  necessary). 
Ex.  :  <^Arr-g'=ill,  from  aghri.maq=^ix>  be  ill. 

^o'5[= satisfied,  from  toi-mag^^to  be  content. 
#tt;r-«X;= right,  in  order,  (see  p.  53  (f)  and  note), 
(e).     An  Adjective  of  Habit  is  formed  by  adding  one  of  the  affixes 
hahy  qaq  or  chak  to  the  root  of  a  Verb  : 

Ex.  :  deh-qaq^^*^  flying  about  much  ;"  from  och-inaq=^^  to  fly." 
qurq^qaq=^"  fearing  much  ;"  from  qurq'maq=:ix>  fear. 
irin'chak=:"  hzj  ;"  from  irin-mak=z^^  to  procrastinate." 
(/).     An  Adjective  or  Adverb  of  FASHioir  or  Mode  by  adding  cha : 
Ex.  :  mazlim-cha  ehappan=SL  woman's  robe.     Turk-cha  min-mak=to 
ride  as  a  Turk. 

COMPOUND  AHD  DEEIYATIVE  TEEBS. 

(a).  The  commonest  compound  is  the  Perfect  Participle  of  one  Verb 
prefixed  to  another  Verb  which  oompletes  the  meaning,  and  which  is  con- 
i^gated  as  may  be  required. 

Ex.  :  9ai'ip  almaq^io  buy,  or  taJke  by  purduise,  {sat-ip =aold,  almaq 
=totake). 

alip'harmaq  =  to  take  away  {alip  =  having  taken  ;  hdrmaq=i 

to  go),  contracted  in  Y&rkand  to  aparmaq, 
jfeiip-qalmaq^to  exceed,  (^e^ip=having  reached  a  limit)  ;  qal' 

9Haq=io  remain  (over). 
kuyup'hirmak=^io  burn,  or  "give  over  to  burning"  (1cuyup^=\)A' 
ving  burnt,  Urmak^io  give).* 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  auxiliary  holmaq  used  in  this  way 
with  the  Perfect  Participle  of  a  Transitive  Verb  makes  a  Passive,  e,  y., 
qd^'holmaq^^to  he  done. 

(5).     Another  formation  consists  of  the  Present    Participle  of  one 

*  Birmak  ^'togfive*',  ^o'i*ma^  "  to  put",  and  some  others,  are  often  reduntantly 
lucd  in  the  second  place,  like  the  Hind,  d^na^  &c. 
A  B 
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Verb  before  another  Verb  of  difEerent  signification,  answering  to  the  Eng- 
lish combination  of  a  similar  kind. 

Ex.  :  qela-ha8hlamaq=sio  begin  doing,  or  "  to  begin  to  do." 

A  Verb  is  formed  from  a  Substantive  by  affixing  la  to  form  the  Verb- 
root.     Verbs  thus  formed  are  numerous  : 

Ex.  :  tsh'la-maq==to  work  (from  ish  "  work"). 

hd8h-la-maq=^to  lead  or  to  begin,  "  to  head"  (from  hash  "  head"). 

A  Verb  of  colour  is  formed  by  affixing  the  syllable  V  to  the  adjective 
of  colour,  <&c. 

Ex.  :  aq-ar-maq  s=  to  become  white. 

Oz-ga-r-maq^  =  to  change  colour  (from  bz-ga  =  other). 


CHAPTER  X. 
SYNTAX. 


The  following  are  points  to  be  noted  : — : 

1.  The  nominative  or  subject  generally  comes  first  in  a  sentence,  and 
the  verb  always  last. 

Ex.  :  "  Hazbat  Sttltait  shiJcar-ga  chiqtilar** ^^^  The  Sultan  went  out 
to  hunt." 

When  it  is  desired  to  put  emphasis  upon  the  subject,  it  comes  imme- 
diately before  the  verb. 

Ex.  :  '^  Sazrat  SuUan-ga  Jealima  fagiha-ni  khwaja  khazab  orgai- 
tilarr 

viz.  ^'  It  was  Khwdja  Khazar  who  taught  the  ^  kalimatayiba'  to  His 
Highness  the  Sultan." 

Literally  :  "  To  His  Highness  the  Sultan  the  kalima-tayiba  (accusa- 
tive) Eliwaja  Khazar  taught." 

2.  The  usual  order  of  a  simple  sentence  is  : 

(a).  That  the  accusative  or  object  shall  immediately  precede  the  verb 
and  its  adverbs  or  adverbial  expressions,  (other  cases  coming  first)  : 

Ex.  :  ''  Kh'aja  Ahu-UNasr  Samani  Hazrat  Sultan-ga  ncAir-Ni 
ehul-ger-da  drgattilar.** 

"  Kh'^ja  Abu-1-Nasr  S&mdni  to  His  Highness  the  Sultan  the 
faith  (ace.)  on-the-spot  taught." 

(h).  Sometimes  the  seeming  accusative  fonns  really  part  of  a  com- 
pound verb,  in  which  case  also  it  immediately  precedes  it,  but  without  the 
mark  of  the  accusative. 

Ex.  :  Bu  girq  kishi  Sazrat-din  nvKKSAH-aldilar.  '^  These  forty 
persons  from  His  Highness  took  leave." 
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The  sign  of  the  accusative  is  also  omitted  if  the  sense  is  indefinite : 
Ex. :  nan  yemah^  to  eat  bread. 

(c).  Sometimes  the  accusative  is  put  first  for  emphasis  (viz.,  out  of 
its  proper  place). 

Ex.  :  "  TTii  DUSHKiLir-Ni  ara-diti  yoq-qelmadim'*sis*^  That  enemy  from 
(our)  midst  I  have  not  destroyed."' 

TTL  BUTKHANA-NDfO  TAM-i-Nl  awioal  stz   quparip-birifig   dedur, 
that  idol-temple-of  the  wall  (ace.)    first     you  having  raised  give,  he  says 
viz.  "  He  says,  you  first  raise  the  wall  of  that  idol- temple." 

3.  All  subordinate  clauses,  and  all  sentences  which  in  English  would 
be  joined  by  conjunctions,  in  Turki  have  their  respective  verbs  put  in  the 
form  of  some  Verbal  Adjective  (generally  that  in  ^p),  the  sense  being  thus 
kept  flowing  on  until  the  whole  of  the  long  chain  of  sentences  is  concluded 
by  a  personal  Verb  : 

E.  g.  Kashqar  khalq-i-ni  kqfir-lar  oz  din-i-gha  Jcirguz-upy  it  eshak 
iunguz  gosht-i-ni  ye^Py  haram  harUh-ni  mubah  biUip,  mutlaq  kqfir  bol-up, 
qhlip  than. 

"  The  unbelievers  having  caused  the  people  of  Kashghar  to  enter  into 
their  own  rehgion,  they  (the  Kashgharis)  having  eaten  the  flesh  of  dogs, 
pigs  and  asses,  having  considered  unclean  snakes  to  be  lawful  (food),  hav- 
ing  become  unrestrained  infidels,  have  remained  (so)  [or,  have  become  and 
remain  unrestrained  infidels]." 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  author  has  changed  his  subject  or 
nominative  after  the  first  clause.  This  is  merely  due  to  careless  writing, 
as  we  sometimes  see  in  English  [e.  g.  ''  Having  finished  my  dinner  the 
dance  began."]  The  last  verb  qaUip  ikan  can  only  by  courtesy  be  called 
a  personal  Verb.  Often  a  speaker  begins  a  string  of  sentences  in  the  above 
form  but  finding  that  he  has  completed  the  expression  of  his  meaning,  he 
leaves  his  speech  grammatically  incomplete  by  omitting  to  add  a  final  per- 
sonal verb. 

4.  The  Genitive  precedes  the  substantive  which  governs  it : 
Ex.  :  "  SiTLTAir-NiNG  dada-sV'  =  "  The  Sultan's  father." 

6.  The  adjective  does  the  same  usually,  except  in  Persian  or  Arabic 
combinations. 

If  the  adjective  for  any  reason  comes  last,  the  Post- positions,  <fcc.,  are 
affixed  to  it,  as  being  the  end  of  the  compound  substantive  (formed  of  it 
and  its  noun)  : 

Ex.  :  kalima-tayiba-ni, 

6.  When  an  adjective  is  in  the  Comparative,  the  object  of  comparison 
precedes  it. 

Ex.  :  '*  l^h-din  yamdn-rdq''  =  "  Than  a  stone  worse." 

7.  If  the  sentence  predicates  a  quality  of  the  subject  the  adjectiv© 
or  words  expressing  the  quality  immediately  precede  the  verb ; 
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Ex.  :  '^  Sultan^ning  dada-H  kqfir4ik-da  tosh-din  hamyaman'raq  irdi, 
lit.  '^  the  Sultan's  father  in  infidelity  than  a  stone  eren  worse  was." 
8.  Kelative  clauses  in  who  or  which^  are  not  so  expressed  in  Turki. 
They  are  attached  to  the  substantive  to  which  they  refer  (preceding  it), 
and  form  a  compound  adjective  or  subordinate  sentence  with  its  verb  in  the 
form  of  a  verbal  adjective,  generally  in  gan  (if  Present  or  Fast)  or  in  dwrghan 
if  Future. 

(a).     Ex.  :  At-ki  SAT-KiH  hishi  sss  The  person  who  sells  the  horse. 
Horse  (ace.)  selling  person. 
Ebti  K£TA-DtrBaiiA27  hajji  ss  The  pilgrim  who  is  going  to  start 
To-moirow        about-to-go         pilgrim. 

to-morrow. 
If  the  (English)  relative  pronoun  is  in  the  accusative,  dative,  &c.,  still 
the  Turki  form  is  similar  to  the  above  (the  sign  of  the  accusative  ^.,  being 
'  omitted),  and  the  verbal  adjective  may  have  its  subject  or  nominative 
expressed  before  it  (or  understood). 

Ex.  :  (In  the  Accusative)  Biz  qel-ghan  ish-Iar  ssa  The  deeds  which 

we  do. 
8ak  EOBOAir  kishi  c«  the  person  whom  thou 
sawest  {or  seest). 
(In  the  Dative)  biz  bash  ub-ohan  nima  tea  that  to  which  we  strike  the 
Lit.    we  head-      striding  thing. 

head  (bow). 
(In  the  Genitive)  Mah       AT-i-ia      VBaHAir->      adam  keldi  «»  Tho 

I    horse  his  (ace.)  having  struck   man    came 
man  whose  horse  I  struck  came. 

At-i  i/LOHAJT      kishi  yighlaudur  ^m  The  person  whose  horse  died,  weeps, 
horse  his  having  died  person      weeps. 

TiJBH-iJM-DA  KoBOAN  sher.    Lit.  "  in-my-dream-seen  lion." 

Viz.y     "  The  lion  which  I  saw  in  my  dream." 
^  NiCHAin)  YiL-Nura  bu  tuzi-gha  biazat  wa  habhakkat   bilait 
TAPEA27  farzand'imJ**      Lit.      "  So-many-years-on-this-side-. 
of-with-self-denial-and-pain-obtained  son-of-mine. 
viz,,  "  My  son,  whom,"  &c. 
Or,  conversely,  the  rule  may  be  stated  thus :  The  Substantive  in  Turki 
to  which  is  attached  (t.  e.  prefixed)  a  verbal  adjective  (indefinite)  in  gan^ 
may  be  either  the  subject  of  the  action  of  that  verbal  adjective,  or  its  object 
(direct  or  indirect)  ;  and  the  said  verbal  adjective  may  accordingly  be  ren- 
dered in  English,  as  the  context  may  indicate,  either  by  "  who  or  which 
(does  or  did)  e.  g  satkan  kishi  5s=  the  person  who  sells." 

Or  else  by  "  whom  or  which  (so-and-so  does  or  did)"— e.  g.  korgan 
kishi  ss  the  person  whom  (so  and  so)  saw,  [which  may  also  be  translated 
«*  which  was  seen  (by  so  and  so)"]. 
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Or  else  hj  "  to  whom  or  to  which  (so  and  so  does  or  did) — ,"  e.  g. 
hash  wghan  nima  ess  the  thing  to  which  (so  and  so)  bows  the  head  ;  &c.,  <&c. 

As  in  the  first  case  the  object  may  be  expressed  with  its  proper  sign 
before  the  verbal  adjective  {e.  g.  AT-in  satkan  kishi  "  the  person  who  sells 
the  horse^^)  thus  forming  a  subordinate  clause  in  the  sentence  ;  so  also,  in 
the  latter  cases,  the  subject  may  be  and  is  generally,  prefixed  to  the  verbal 
adjective  for  clearness'  sake,  except  when  otherwise  indicated  sufficiently 
plainly.  Thus  :  Biz-qelghan  ish  "  the  deed  which  we  do"  (or  "  the  deed 
done  by  us")  ;  SAN  Jcorgan  kishi  "  the  person  whom  thou  sawest"  [san-ni 
korgan  kishi  would  be  "  the  person  who  saw  thee."] 

But  in  tush-um-da  korgan  sher*^  the  possessive  affix  Hm  sufficiently  in- 
dicates that  it  was  I  that  saw  the  lion,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  the 
subject  and  say  "  ma2^... korgan...^'  On  the  other  hand  if  the  lion  were  tho 
seer  we  should  say :  man-yi  korgan  sher  "  the  lion  which  saw  me." 

(5).  If  the  subordinate  clause  merely  predicates  the  existence  of  its 
subject  in  a  certain  relation,  so  that  it  has  no  verb  except  "  to  be,"  the 
Turki  language  omits  the  verbal  adjective  or  participle  of  this  verb,  and 
supplies  its  place  with  the  particle  *  gV  or  *  kV  to  connect  the  clause  with 
its  subject,  ^hich  comes  last  in  order.* 

Ex,  :  **  TubkistIn-tabap-i-da-gi  khalgy  Lit.  "  Turkistdn  direction- 
in-(being)  people." 

viz,     **  The  people  that  are  in  the  direction  of  Turkistdn." 

(c).  To  express  a  simile,  the  word  or  the  whole  subordinate  sentence 
is  connected  with  its  subject  by  the  particle  *  dih*  =  like. 

Ex.  :  "  DozAKn-KiNG-DABWAZA-si-Bri  ACHQAN-     DiQ  aghz.'* 

Lit.        Hell        of         door        its  (ace.)    having  opened  like  mouth. 
«!>.,  "  a  mouth  as  if  opening  the  door  of  Hell." 
likelihood  is  similarly  expressed : 

*  This  syllable  gi  or  hi  takes  the  place  (in  sentences  where  the  subordinate  verb 
is  *'to  be")  of  the  indefinite  Participle  or  verbal  adjective  of  that  verb.  For  if  tho 
translation  of:  "  the  lion  which  appeared  in  my  dream"  is  tush'Upn-da  korongan  aher,  then 
the  tranfilation  of  "  the  lion  which  is  in  the  jungle"  would  naturally  be  ^^jangal-da  than 
*Mer.*'  But  instead  of  that  they  say  :  ^^jangal'da-gi  sher**  Thus  gi  takes  the  place 
of  tXraif,  and  the  idea  ia  suggested  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  same.  For  the 
YarkandiB  often  say  ilcin  for  xTcan^  and  I  have  found  one  example  of  this  being  further 
contracted  to  *ki,  [Ex.  hu  qai'»i  pdighanibar-ning  ruh-%  *ki  "  what  prophet's  soul  may 
this  be  ?*'  where  the  full  expression  would  be  ''  qausi  pdighambar'ning  ruh'i  ikan.**'] 
The  qnaai-Pronoun  ki  (see  Pronouns)  points  to  the  same  derivation.  Thus  ntaning-ki 
is  the  idiomatic  expression  for  "  that  which  is  mine  ;"  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
tnu^tion  of  making  ikin^  which  would  mean  the  same.  See  also  '*  Derivation  of  Adjec- 
tives {h)"  kin^i,  yetkan-gi,  &c.,  p.  279. 

Take  the  following  :  TurkUtdn^da'gi  khalq  Muaalmdn  boldi ;  At  tnaning-kiy  eshak 
tOHing'ki  ;  Kiii-gi  ddam  yeimadi  ;  in  each  of  these  cases  the  word  ikin  or  ikan  might  be 
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Ex.  :  Biz-ga  ham  zakat-ndtg  ^uIbi-ni  t1p-qu-diq*    hir     ish-ni 

Ua  to  also  customs  of  merit  (ace.)  likely-to-obtain  one  work  (ace.) 
huyur-8unlar,  viz.,  '^  Command  to  us  also  some  work  that  may  be  likely  to 
command. 

obtain  (for  us)  the  merit  of  customs  (paying).'* 

9.  A  conditional  sentence  is  usually  expressed  without  any  '  if*  by 
putting  the  verb  into  the  Potential : 

Ex.  :  ''  Shut  Buthhana-ning  tam-i-ni     siz  qupar-sa^ngizy 

lit.  That  Idol-temple  of  wall    (ace.)  you         may  raise. 

«»>.,  "  If  you  raise,"  &c.,  or  "  should  you  raise." 

10.  With  the  adverb  *  ilgarV  meaning  before,  the  verb  (in  the  form 
of  the  Infinitive  Verbal  Subst.)  is  put  in  the  negative : 

Ex.  :   TTl  Sultan  lu  ^alam-gha    keU'iiA.B-din  nichand  yil  ilgabi  : 
•  that  Sultan  this  world    to    coming  not  than    several  years    before 
English — *  some  years  before  that  Sultan  had  come  into  this  world.* 
(Cf.  "  avant  qu'il  ne  fut  venu  au  monde.") 

So  also  with  the  verbal  affix  ^^ ghuncha^^  "whilst",  to  produce  the 
meaning  '  until.* 

Ex.  :  mulagat  &oZ-ma-ghtjkcha=*  whilst  a  visit  had  not  been  paid'  or 
visit    being  not    whilst 

*  till  a  visit  was  paid.' 
(Cf.  **  tant  qu'une  visite  n  'avait  pas  6te  faite.") 

11.  There  are  two  ways  of  quoting  a  statement  made  by  another  per- 
son (or  an  opinion  ascribed  to  him),  answering  to  the  English  forms  :  (a) 
That  which  professes  to  give  the  very  words  of  the  speaker  in  inverted 
commas  ;  (h)  "  He  said  that"  followed  by  the  third  person  (of  the  supposed 
speaker). 

substituted  for  hi  or  gi  grammatically  though  not  idiomaticaUy  :  Turhiatdn-da  ikan 
Ichalq  Musalmdn  boldi  '*  the  people  that  are  in  Turkistan  have  (has)  become  Musalm&n." 
At  maning  ixan,  Mhak  saning  ikan  "  the  horse  (is)  what  is  mine,  the  ass  what  is  thine." 
Kin  IKAN  6dam  yetmadi  '*  the  man  who  is  (or  was)  behind  has  not  arrived."  (This  may 
be  shown  to  be  g^mmatically  a  correct  form,  by  substituting  other  verbs :  e.  g.  Tur* 
Jcistdn-da  ^wroHAN  khalq,  "the  people  who  stay  in  Turkistan**  ;  kin  ^d/oHAN  ddam  "the 
man  who  remains  behind" ;  maning  boloKAs  at  "  the  horse  which  becomes  mine.")  So 
that  the  particle  ki  or  gi  in  all  the  meanings  described  respectively  under  Pronouns, 
p.  232,  under  Adjectives  of  Helation,  p.  279,  and  as  taking  the  place  of  the  English  relative 
pronoun,  here  p.  283 — ^in  all  these  applications  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Participle 
ikan  or  i Aw  of  the  verb  substantive. 

It  must  not  be  confounded,  as  some  grammarians  have  done,  with  the  conjunction 
kirn  (Persian  kih)  used  in  that  language  and  in  Osmanli  Turkish  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  relative  Pronoun  but  which  is  really  a  mere  "  connectives*  having  the  Personal  Pro- 
nouns understood  (or  expressed)  after  it.  See  Forbes'  Persian  Gram.  §  68 :  e.  g.  An  kih 
ehun  pistah  didam-Asn  hama  maghz  "  Ho  whom  I  saw  &c."  Lit.  "  He,  that  I  saw  him  &c.*' 

*  Hero  tdp-qu-diq  is  the  Participle  of  Probability  ;  so  that  this  sentence  is  of  the 
form  described  above  under  §  8  (a). 
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(a).  The  former  is  rendered  in  Turki  by  prefixing  some  expression, 
sach  as  "  Dedi''  or  "  attti  him''  =-  "  he  said",  "  he  said  that"  (though  this  is 
sometimes  omitted)  and  finishing  with  the  participle  "  Dc'p"  =  "  having 
said."  These  take  the  place  of  our  inverted  commas  to  mark  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  quotation. 

Ex.  :  AiDELAB  Al-hamdu-I-Hlah  talah-im  muyessar  holdi, 

They  said       **  Thank  God        (the  object  of)  my  search  has-been  obtain- 

SEP. 
ed,"  having  said. 

(5).  The  other  form  is  rendered  in  Turki  by  putting  the  quotation 
in  the  words  of  the  speaker,  with  this  exception  that  the  subject  (or  nomi- 
native) of  the  sentence  quoted  is  in  the  accusative,  as  being  the  object  of 
the  governing  verb  *he  said'  or  *he  thought.' 

Ex.  :  Sani       uidi    dedi  =  He  said  that  thou  wert  dead, 
lit,      thee     he  died  he  said. 

Which  may  be  rendered,  "  he  reported  thee  dead,"  or  "  he  said 

(of)  thee,  he  is  dead." 

Here  **  «a«»"  (thee)  is  governed  (in  the  accusative)  by  the  verb  "  dedi^^ 

(he  said),  while  the  statement  itself  is  in  the  actual  words  of  the  speaker, 

of  which  the  above  pronoun  in  the  accusative  forms  the  subject  (unless  we 

may  suppose  a  nominative  he  understood). 

Biz-ni  alur-rnHkin      dep        parwah  qelmai  =»  without  fearing  lest 
US        will-they-take  having  said       care      making  not 

we  should  take  (it). 

[Here  the  hiz-ni  (ace.)  seems  to  be  governed  by  the  "  dep^^'  and  not 
by  the  ^^  parwah  qelmaV^  which  would  govern  the  ablative  "  hiz-din,^^'\ 

12.  The  reflective  pronoun  oz  is  used  (like  khud  in  Persian,  or  dp, 
apna  in  Hindustani)  instead  of  a  demonstrative  or  possessive  pronoun,  to 
fix  the  meaning  on  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Ex.  :  Ya^quh  oz-^i-ning  dt-i-ni  ultur-di  =  Ta*qub  killed  his  (own) 
horse. 

Ta'quh  Aiais^G  at-i-ni  ultur-di  would  mean  :  Ta'qub  killed  his 
(viz,,  some  one  else's)  horse. 

Again  :  Man  sani  oz-ona-ninff  Hi-ng-da  Jeor-dom  =3 1  saw  thee  in  thy 
(own)  house  [here  the  termination  ong  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  person]. 

But,  ^Ali  Ya'quh-ni  ozA-ning  Hi-da  kordi,  is  a  doubtful  phrase ;  for 
though  by  rights  the  oz  should  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence  0-4/e), 
yet  as  the  accusative  "  Ya^quh-ni^*  comes  so  close  before,  it  would  probably 
be  understood  to  mean :  "  *Ali  saw  Ya*qub  in  his  (Ya'qub's)  own  house." 
To  save  the  doubt  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  as  follows : 

Ya^qub-ni  'AH  oz-i-ning  ui-da  kordi  =  Ali  saw  Ya'qub  in  his  (All's 
own)  house. 
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While  to  express  the  other  meaning  ¥rithout  leaving  a  doubt;,  the  re- 
flectlTe  pronoTin  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  demonstrative  used,  viz. 

^Ali  Ya^qub-ni  axing  ui-da  kor-di  =  All  saw  Ya*qub  in  his  (Ya'qub's) 
house. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  cases  (oz  taking  the  proper  possessive 
affix  of  the  person)  :  Ex.  man  oz-o^-ni  urdum  **  I  struck  myself." 

Ya^gub  oz-i-din  qurqti  "  Ya'qub  feared  (from)  himself." 

13.  There  being  no  verb  "  to  have,'*  its  sense  is  expressed  by  means 
of  the  impersonal  verb  bar  "  there  is." 

(a)  by  putting  the  subject  in  the  locative  : 

Ex.  :  man-da  dt  bar  ==  there  is  to  me  ( i.  0.,  "  I  have")  a  horse. 

jPMsliah-da  ui  bar  ss  there  is  to  the  kinga  house,  i,  e.^  the  king 
has  a  house." 
(5)  by  putting  the  (English)  subject  in  the  genitive  ;  and  the  (Eng- 
lish) object  in  the  possessed  form  of  the  proper  person : 
Ex,  :  Maning  dt-im  bar  "  my  horse  exists"  or  "  I  have  a  horse." 

Padshah-ning  dt-i  bar  "  the  king's  horse  is  (or  exists),"  i.  e.^ 
"  the  king  has  a  horse." 

Of  course  with  the  addition  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  the  verb 
bar  would  resume  its  simple  meaning  of  **  is." 

Ex.  Bu  maning  at-im  bar  —  "  thU  is  my  horse." 

14.  The  passive  forms  of  intransitive  verbs  are  not  impossible  in 
Turki.  Sometimes  they  are  in  point  of  meaning  the  passive  of  the  cau- 
sative rather  than  of  the  primary  intransitive  verb,  which  can  of  course 
have  no  passive  logically  [See  "  Secondary  verbs,  II,"  note  at  end].  But 
often  again  they  take  a  kind  of  impersonal  sense  answering  to  the  French 
form  in  "  ow."  Thus  with  bar-maq  "  to  go  ;"  bar-iUdi  is  its  passive  past 
tense,  8rd  person  singular.  Literally  it  would  be  translated  "  it  has  been 
gone,"  which  comes  to  mean  "  one  has  gone"  "  on  est  alle.*^ 

15.  The  Noun  of  the  agent  in  chi  governs  the  same  case  as  the  pri- 
mary verb,  as  also  do  all  other  verbal  forms. 

Ex.  :  KUiTAB-H'i  goq-qelghu-chi.     "  A  destroyer  (of)  infidels  (ace). 

16.  To  represent  the  expressions  which  employ  the  infinitive  in 
European  tongues,  the  Turki  employs  its  own  infinitive  or  other  verbal 
noun  as  a  noun  in  the  accusative  or  other  case. 

Ex.  :  QEL-MAQ-Ni    kh' alilat-man  =»  I  wish  to  do. 
the  doing  (ace. )     wish         I 

Yelghan  aitmak  gunah  dur  «8k  to  tell  lies  is  a  sin. 

Or  the  form  in  gait  may  be  used,  answering  to  English  "  in  order  to." 

Ex.  :  ultur-gali  huywr-di  ^m  he  commanded  to  kill,  or,  he  gave  orders 

for  the  killing. 

al-ghali  kel-dim  ^^  I  came  (in  order)  to  take. 
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17.  In  interrogative  phrases  only  one  syllable  or  word  of  interrogation 
18  necessary.  Thus,  if  the  words  nima  (what  ?),  q^ai-H  (which  ?),  or  goner- 
•^Vj  any  interrogative  adverb,  appears  in  the  body  of  the  sentence,  the  final 
Interrogative  mu  or  wa,  or  the  dubitative  m'ikin,  is  not  required.  Other- 
wise it  is; 

Thus  :  NiHA  hdr  "  what  is  there  ?"  but,  ihuhu  bar  mtj  "  is  it  this  ?'* 

Again  :  Bu  qXl'^ipaighamhar-ning  ruh-i  ikin,  "  What  prophet's  soul 
^7  this  be?" 

but :  Bufuldn  patgHamhar-ning  ruh-i  uHkm  "  May  this  be  such-and- 
such  a  prophet's  soul  P" 


End  of  tiie  Gbahmab. 


8    8 
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APPENDIX. 


*'s^-^S^'^^^^^^0^^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^0*^^^^0*0^0^ 


TMNSLATIONS  AND  SELECTIONS. 


YlBKAin)!  TtfBEi  Yebsiok  of  the  Lobd's  Pbayeb. 

Eb  !  bizlar-ning  kok-da-gi  d^da-^miz, 
Oh  us      of  Heaven-in    Father-our; 

Saning   at-ing       ulugh  bolsun  ; 
Of  thee  name  thy    great        be ; 

Saning  pddshahliq-ing  kelsun ; 
Of  thee      kmgdoin    thy    come; 

Saning    rizaliq-ing    asm&n-da     bolgban-dik,     yer-da    bam  bolsun ; 
Of  thee    pleasure  thy  UeavcxL-iu        being        like      earth-in    also   may  it  be ; 

Biz-ning  azuq-umiz-ni  bar-kon        yet-kuz; 
Us-of        food   our  (ucc.)   each  day      cause-to-rcach ; 

Biz  yam^n-liq  qelgban-lar-gha  baghislila-ghan-cba       gunUi. 
Wo    bad-ncss  doers  to    forgiving-in-the-measore-of     sin 

imiz-ni  bagbisbla ; 
our  (ace.)  forgive ; 

Gunab-boladurgban     waqt-ni  kursdt-ma, 

Sin        about  to  be        opportunity  (ace.)        present.not 

Magar  biz-ni     yam&nliq-din    qut-q&z ; 
But      us   (ace.)    bad-ncss   from        protect; 

Aning-uobun-kim    padshdbliq  u  kucbluk-lik  u  rosban-lik  san-ga 
Of  this  because  that       kingdom  and        power      and    glory  to  thee 

mango      dur.       Am  in* 
evennore      is  Amen. 
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STOKEES 

FboM  FoBBES'   PeBSIAN   QbAMIIAB  TBAJTSLATED   into   TlTBKI. 

1.  Bir  ddam  Aflatun-din  gur-di  him  :  Tola  yil-lar  ktma-da     tWiny, 
One  man        Plato-from    asked      that      Many    years        ship-in  thou  wert 

vm  Saryd-gafar-i-ni     qel-din^,       daryd-da    nima     ^ajdih-lar       kor-dong. 
and  sea-Yoyage       (ace.)    thou  madest        sea-in         what      wonders        sawest-thou, 

Jawhb    aidi*       ^ajah     shubu  ir-di  kim  darya-din  saldmat  yaqa-si' 

Answer   he  spoko  wonder  this  yery  (thing)  was  that     sea-froxn        safely     shore   its 

gha  vet-Urn. 
to    I  arriyed. 

2.  Bir  gadd      hir    hdi-ning     danodza-si^ga  hdr-di  wu     hir-nimaf 
One    beggar    one  rich-man-of  door    his  to    wont    and       something 

iih-di.         Ui-ning     ich-i-din        awdz  kel-di  kim  :  Aghacha  Hi-da    yog. 
asked  (for).    House  of  interior-its-from  voice    came   that :     Woman        house-in  not. 

OaJd     de-di  ndnX  parcha-ai-ni        tiWp-idim,     aghacha-ni        tila-ma^p- 
Beggar     said  bread    piece  of  it  (ace.)    asked-for  I  had  woman  (ace.)  I  had  not  asked 

idim  kim  shun-dagh  jawdh  tap-tim, 
(for)    that    sach-liko     answer  I  received. 

3.  Bir    talnb  har-waqt    qabristan-gha  bdr-ur  hoUsa      cMdir-i-ni 
One     doctor  every  time     grave-yard    to    going    might  be    sheet  his  (ace.) 

Mih-i-gha ycrf-in-ip  (yap-in-ip)  barur-idi.  Adam-iar  eur-di-lar  kim :  Mu-ning 
head  his  to  having- wrapped-himself    used-to-go.    Men  asked      that :      This  of 

sabah-i    nima,      Tabtb  aidi :     Bu     qabristhn-da^ghi    uliik-lar-din  uwat- 
reason  its  what  (is)  P  Doctor    said :      This    grave-yard  in  being    corpses  from    l-am* 

ur-man,  aning    uehwi-kim  hama-si    maning      datod-im'tii  ye^p 

abashed,    that-of   because  that  all  of  them    of  me    medicine  my  (ace.)    having  eaten 

lU-Up-dur. 
have  died. 

4.     Bir  kon  pddshah  ughul-i  bilan  du-gha  bar-di  hatoa  issigh     bol^ 
One    day    a  king        son  his    with    hunt  to    went        air        hot         be- 

di;    pddshah  bilan  shah-zdda  igin-lar'i-ni     bir  maskharah-ning       dalum 
came;      king        with        prince    cloaks  their  (ace.)  one  jester        of      shoulder- 

si-gha  qcA-dii     Bddshah  kUUdi    wu     de-di;     Ai  maskharah  san-da     bir 
fais-to    placed ;  King        smiled    and      said :         Oh        jester        thee  on     one 

eshak-ning  yiik-i     bar-dur.     Maskharah  aidi :     Balki      iki    eshak-ning 
donkey    of    load-his  (there)  is.         Jester  said :       or  rather    two         donkey  of 

yUk-i       bar  dur, 

load-their  (there)  is. 

6.     Bir  duk-adam-gha  de-di-lary  kim :     Tild-^r-mu-san  kim     saning 
One    crooked  man  to    they  said,     that :       desircst    ?    thou  that      of  thee 

ucha-ng  tughri      bol-sun,      ya  hamah  adam-lar-ning    ucha-si      san-dik 

back  thy  straight  should-become,    of      all  men        of       back  their    thee  like 


*  Aidi  for  ait'di  from  ait'inak, 

t  lit.    **  one  what." 

X  For  ndn'ming  parchO'ti^ni^ 
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duk  hol'Sun — mu.     Ul      duh      de-di^  hamah  kishi-lar-ning    ttchet^ 

crooked  should  become    P      That  crooked  (man)  said  :     all  people      of        back 

si      man-dih    igri      bolstm,      ul    koz-hilan  mani       kdra-dur-lar    man 
their   me  like    crooked  should  become,  that    eye  with  me  (ace.)  they -are -seeing     I 

ham     ular-ni     kor-ai. 
also    them  (ace.)  may-see. 

6.  Bir    kon  Padshah  hir  shaW-din  aghri-di ;     jallad-ni         hiyur* 
One    day       King     one    poet  from  was  angry;  executioner  (ace.)         ne- 

di ;         maning      aldi-m-da  Ul-iiir,     JalMd      qilich  ali-p-  Icel-ga^ 

ordered      of  mo    presence  my  in    kill.    Executioner  sword  having-taken   in-order-to 

li*     hdr-di.     TTl    shaW  hdzir    ddam-lar-gha  de-di ;  Qilich       kel-guneha 
come    wont.      That    poet    present      men  to      said :       Sword  till-coming 

mani     musht-la-^nglar  tmt    ur-unglar  kim  JPddshah-niiw  kungl-i       hhttsh 
mo  (ace.)        belabour         and        beat  that  King     of    heart  his      pleased 

hoi'Sun.     Bu      soZ'din    Padshah    khush  hoUup        kuUdi  wu  sha^r-nina 
may -be.      This  speech  from        king    pleased  having-become  he^smiled  and  poet    of 

gunah'i-ni  ut-ti. 

offence  his  (ace.)    passed  over. 

7.  Bir  ddam  ulugh  nMriaha    tap-tu     Bir    dost-i    ani         kor-gali 

One     man    great      dignity    received.     One  friend  his  him  in-order-to«8ee 

kel'di.     Ul      ddam  de-di :    San     kim         aan    tou  nima  ish-ka  kel- 

came.       That      man     said :      Thou  who  (art)  thou  and  what  business  to    camcst- 

ding.     Ul       dost-i      sharminda  hol-di    wu  de-di:     Mani  ianu-ma*- 

thou  P    That  friend  his       abashed    became    and    said :     Me  (ace.)    reoognisest  not 

fn'-san.f     Man  saning  kadim-gi      dost-rmg      man;   san-ga  ^iza  tut^ 

P  thou.  I      of  thee    old  (adj.)       friend  thy      I  (am);  thee  to  condolence  in-or* 

qali  kel-dim  ishit-dim  kim   qarghu  hol-up^san. 

der-to-offer  (hold)  I  came     I  heard      that      blind     thou-hast-become. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  PASS-PORT  ISSUED  IN  KASHGHAR. 

To 

AU  Boad  and  Station  ofQ.cials  at  this  time. 

This  notice  (is  given),  that  at  this  season  of  auspicious  arrangement, 
Shaw  Sahib's  man  Rahmat-Ullah,  with  a  horse,  is  going  to  Ydrkand  on  ser- 
vice. It  is  necessary  that  you,  without  offering  molestation  or  impediment^ 
at  the   road-stations    (either)  in  (his)  going  or  coming,  pass  him  on  and 

*  Alip-kel-mah  (lit.  having  taken  to  come),  t.  «.,  to  bring ;  alip'hel-ffali  » in 
order  to  bring. 

t  Contracted  from  tanu-tnai-trnt-san,  Tanu-tnah  is  ''to  recognise ;'*  tanu^i'tan 
**thou  recognisost"  (simple  Pres.) ;  tanu-mdi-aan  is  the  negative  '' thou  recog^acst 
not  ;*'  tanu-mai-mu^an  is  the  interrogative  ''  dost  thou  not  recognise."  See  "  Verbs 
Interrogative." 

X  Lit.  "nothaving  made  molestation  and  impediment." 
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forward  him.     With  this  intent,*  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Holy  month 
E4maz4n  1291,  the  exalted  sign-manual  has  been  impressed, 
(on  the  reverse) 


(Seal  of  the  Amir)< 


TRANSLATION  OP  AGREEMENT  WRITTEN  AT  KASHGHAR. 

"  The  date  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety,  the  nineteenth 
of  Muharram :  Malaq,  the  son  of  Qabil  Bai,  made  a  legal  agreement  (as 
follows) :  that  on  account  of  contentions  (with)  my  wife  Aqlim  Bibi,  I, 
who  now  agree,  having  been  unreasonable,  hencef  orwardf  have  undertaken 
not  to  strike  or  beat  J  (her)  without  reason ;  to  give  (her)  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  at  the  (proper)  time,  and  have  undertaken  not  to  take  any  strange 
n^an  into  the  house  where  my  said  wife  i8§  and  whenever  it  shall  be  known 
and  proved  that  I  have  taken||  a  strange  man  into  my  house  into  the  pre- 
sence of  my  wife,  or  have  beaten  ||  her  without  just  cause,  my  said  wife 
shall  be  free^,  if  she  chooses,  to  give  to  me  the  writer  of  this  agreement, 
one**  bin  of  divorcement  separating  herself." 

Agreed  to  hy  hoik  parties  in  Court.  (Arabic). 


•  Lit.  "  having  said"  op  "  Bignified  (thus)."  The  usual  participle,  de'py  which 
closes  ft  quotation. 

t  Mun^in  bu-i/dn  ;  Lit.  *^  on  this  side  of  this  (time)." 

{  SoqtMU  boldim  ;  Lit.  I  have  become  not-about-to-strike :"  Soqmas  is  the  negatfyo 
^tSoq-ur  (Oontinuative  Participle). 

§  AM'im  hdr  ui^ga.  The  root  of  the  defective  verb  hdr  is  hero  used  as  a  Verbal 
Adjective. 

I  Kirgan^intj  scq^qau-im,  Terbal  Substantiyes  in  the  possessed  form ;  lit.  "  mj  en- 
tering," *'  mj  striking."  Alip-kirtnak  is  a  compound  verb  »  **  having  taken,  to  enter" 
=  "  to  take  into." 

f  Lit.  "having  obtained  the  option,  if  she  pleases,  let  her  &c." 

**  One  out  of  the  tiiree  which  Musalman  law  allows  before  the  divorce  is  irrevoca- 
ble under  ordinazy  circumstances. 
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OPINION  OF  ONE  OF  HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  AMIR  OF  KASH- 
GHAR'S  COUNSEL  LEARNED  IN  THE  LAW. 

TBAIfSLATIOlir. 

Case  put : 

(Whereas)  by  his  statement  (it  appears)  that,  as  was  pre-ordained, 
a  sum  of  thirty-three  tangas  was  lost  from  the  house  of  Suf urgi  Bai  from 
his  bed,  and  afterwards  Sufurgi  Bai  said  to  (his)  wife  A'i  .Khan :  "  If  you 
have  put  away  this  money,  thirty-three  tangas,  produce  it,  (and)  I  will  add 
twenty-four  tangas,  and  will  make  a  cloak  after  your  heart's  desire  and  give 
(it  to  you)  [or,  will  cause  to  be  made  (for  you)  Ac]  ;  (and)  if  (when)  you 
bave  produced  the  money,  I  should  not  add  the  (other)  money  and  give  you 
the  cloak,  and  should  not  stand  to  my  promise,  (then)  be  you  thrice  divor- 
ced."    Thus  he  made*  conditions. 

[Opinion:'] 

Under  these  circumstances,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Holy  Law, 
the  said  A'i  Bibi  may  not  have  produced  the  money,  and  Sufurgi  Ba'i  may 
not  have  given  the  twenty-four  tangas  to  the  said  Ai  Bibi ;  (but)  the  said 
Ai  Bibi  does  not,  by  a  breachf  of  Sufurgi  Bai's  promise,  become  divorced 
three  times  as  against  J  Sufdrgi  Bai.     And  Qod  knows  best.     (Arabic.) 

"  That  which  depends  on  a  condition  does  not  come  into  operation  in 
the  absence  of  that  condition."  (Qdzi  Khan.)  § 

'*  That  which  depends  on  a  condition  is  wanting  previous  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same."     (Nihaya.)§ 

"  And  every  thing  which  depends  on  a  qualification  does  not  come  into 
operation  without  the  existence  of  the  same."     (Doubtful.)  § 


He  -who 
sapplicates  the 
^mcrcy  of  the  Lord  of 
-         ,,  Evidencell : 

[beaLJ        }^  Mufti  Muhammad, 

son  of 
Hifldmu-'d-dln. 


•  All  the  verbs,  excepting  those  BfuppoBcd  to  bo  spoken  by  Sofilrgi  Bai,  down  to 
this  point,  aro  ia  the  Potential  form  aa  being  dependent  on  the  statement  of  tho 
applicant. 

t  The  negative  expressed  in  the  concluding  verb  applies  to  tho  preceding  clause 
also.  The  phrase  might  be  rendered  "  It  is  fiot  the  case  that  Sufturgi  Bai  has  broken 
his  promise,  and  that  (therefore)  Ai  Bibi  has  become  divorced." 

X  lit.  "to  the  injury  of." 

§  These  Arabic  quotations  are  from  the  books  of  expounders  of  the  law  brought 
in  as  authorities  for  the  decision  come  to.  The  authorship  of  the  last  ia  ontored  aa 
•*  doubtful." 

II  Or,  "  the  manifest  Lord." 


* 

■9 
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EXTRACTS 
Fbom  the  Tazkibatu-'l  Bitghba. 
(Literal  translation.) 

EXTBACT   I. 

•  *•••• 

One  day  a  disciple*  of  the  holy  Abu-an-nasar  Sdmdni  inquired  :  "  Oh ; 
Beyerend  man,  so  much  goods  and  wealthf  being  (in  your  possession), 
why  do  you  (lit,  they)  carry  on  commerce  ?"  he  said :  Then  the  holy  Kh'd- 
jah  Abu-an-nasr  S4mani  said :  "  Oh  disciple,  you  say  well ;  but  since  I  havo 
come  to  my  wits  I  have  never  at  any  time  set  aside  the  traditions  of  the  Holy 
Prophet  of  God.  Therefore  I  do  not  choose  to  neglect  them  (lit.  the 
neglecting  them).  When  I  go  out  on  a  journey  (lit.  in  my  going  out  to 
a  journey)  by  paying  customs  (lit.  having  given  customs),  I  cause  advan- 
tage to  Musalmi.ns ;  should  I  abandon  trade  I  should  remain  excluded 
from  the  merit  of  paying  customs." 

And  again  he  spoke  :  "  Oh  disciples,  have  ye  not  heard  this  story  ? 
One  day  the  Prophet  of  God  had  sat  down  in  the  Blessed  Mosque.  Several 
indigent  companions  (of  the  Prophet)  came  in  (lit.  having  entered,  came). 
They  said  :  *  Oh  Prophet  of  God,  other  companions  (of  thine)  (who  are) 
rich,  pay  customs.  To  us  also  command  some  work  that  may  obtain  (for 
ns)  the  merit  of  customs  (paying),  (that)  we  also  having  done  that  work 
may  obtain  the  merit  of  customs  (paying).'  Thus  they  petitioned  (lit. 
Laving  said  they  made  petition). 

"  The  Holy  Prophet  said  :  *  Oh  poor  companions,  daily  the  service  of 
morning  prayer  having  been  recited,  if  you  say  thirty-three  times  *  Subhdn^ 
ullah  ;^  thirty -three  times  *  Ai-hamdu-^l  Illah;^  thirty- three  times  ^  Alla-^ 
Im  akhar  ;*  ten  times  ^  La  Ilaha  ilV  Allah,  toahdahu,  la-sharika  lahuy 
lahu'l-mulku  ioa  lahu-UTiamdu  V3a  hua  'alakulli  shai-in  qadir,^X  ye  will 
obtain  the  merit  of  giving  customs.     (Thus)  saying  he  commanded.'* 

"  These  indigent  companions  remained  very  happy.  Some  days  after 
the  rich  companions  having  heard,  they  also  recited  (the  words).  These 
poor  companions  having  again  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Prophet 
of  God,  said  :  *  Oh  Prophet  of  God,  the  rich  companions  also  having  recited 
the  prayers  which  we  have  to  recite  (lit.  the  us-to-be-recited  prayers), 
ve  obtaining  the  merits  of  these  also !'  thus  they  represented. 

*  Here  the  word  '^  disciple"  \b  put  in  the  plural  out  of  respect,  although  a  single 
one  is  indicated  by  the  word  bir  *'  one."  This  is  a  very  common  usage.  Abu-an- 
luur  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Muhammad. 

t  Lit.  *'  to  that  extent  goods  and  wealth  having  stood." 

X  There  \b  no  IMvinity  but  Allah  alone.  He  has  no  partner ;  Dominion  is  His, 
and  praise  is  His,  and  His  power  extends  over  all.    A. 
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''  Then  the  Holy  Prophet  said  :  ^  Zaliha  fazUullahi  gufihi  man  ya- 
sha*  ;•  that  is :  *  God  the  Exalted  gives  the  merit  of  (paying)  customs 
to  (whatever)  servant  of  His  he  chooses  (lit.  to  his  chosen  servant).  I, 
how  shall  I  do  (anything)  ?'     Thus  he  answered. 

"  Therefore  it  is  known  that  in  (paying)  customs  there  is  exceeding 
profit.     To  this  end  I  have  not  ahandoned  commerce,"  he  said. 


EXTEACT   11. 

*  It  is  that  Ahu-an-nasr  Sdmdni*  said  the  Holy  Prophet  of  God  *  who 
shall  acquire  Sultdn  Satuq  Bughra  Rh&n  for  the  Faith.' 

At  once  the  companions  computed  the  date  and  wrote  :  '  After  the 
Prophet  of  God  shall  have  passed  from  the  world  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years,  in  the  land  of  Turkistan,  one  hy  name  the  Holy  Sult4n  Satuq 
Bughra  Kh4n  Gh4zi,  a  nohle  person,  shall  come  into  existence  ;  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  shall  be  acquired  to  the  Faith.'     Thus  they  wrote. 

And  again  on  the  spot  the  Prophet  of  God  spoke  :  ''  Awwalu  man  a$la^ 
ma  min  aUTurhyf 

The  meaning  of  this  saying  is  this  :  as  much  as  to  say  that :  '  from 
the  direction  of  Turkistan  Sultan  Satuq  Bughra  Khiui  Gh4zi  will  become  a 
Musalman.'^ 

So  that  after  a  certain  period  the  Holy  Kh'ajah  Abu-an-nasr  S4m&- 
ni  came  into  existence  in  this  world  ;  as  he  went  on  reading  the  revealed 
knowledge,  he  saw  this  saying  :  "  Awwalu  man  aslama  min  at-Turk.^^  *  What 
sort  of  a  person  may  this  Sultdn  Satuq  Bughra  Khan  be'  he  said  (to  him- 
self).    Without  having  seen  him  he  began  to  love  him. 

He  looks  §  at  the  date  ;  but  little  (time)  remains  to  the  coming  into 
existence  of  the  Holy  Sultdn.  His  love  and  friendship  coming  off  victorious 
he  started  on  a  journey  in  search  of  the  Sidt^n,  in  the  direction  of  Turkis- 

tdn. 

•  *  •  #  • 


EXTBACT   III. 

The  Holy  Sult&n  Satuq  Bughra  Khan  Gh&zf  entered  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age.  II  Until  that  (time)  the  Holy  Sultan  was  in  appearance  an 
infidel. 

*  Lit.  "  That  is  the  grace  of  God  which  falls  upon  whomsoever  He  chooses."     A. 

t  lit.  "The  first  who  professed  IsUm  among  the  Turks."     A. 

X  This  is  of  course  a  very  free  rendering  by  the  pious  historian,  for  in  the  Pro* 
phot's  traditional  saying  no  name  is  rox)ortod. 

§  Lit.  ^*  he  might  look,"  Pros.  Pot.  Bat  this  tense  is  used  in  an  historic  sense 
like  the  "  historic  present." 

II  Ho  appears  to  have  boon  the  son  of  a  King  of  Kishghar  of  the  family  of  the 
mythic  Afinudab. 
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One  day  the  Holj  Sultdn  went  out  a-hunting.  Going  along  hunting 
he  arriyed  at  a  place  called  Saqu  in  Lower  Artush,  He  looked ;  (and  saw 
that)  several  men  of  pleasing  appearance  and  of  pure  disposition  had  encamped 
on  a  grassj  spot.  The  Holy  Sult&n,  with  his  companions,  started  in  the  di« 
lection  of  these  travellers. 

Having  looked,  thej  were  astonished  saying  :  ^'  In  these  cities  there 
were  not  (ever)  such  people,  such  men.  What  people  are  these  P  Come  ! 
lefc  us  go  and  see."     (Thus)  saying  they  moved  on. 

But  these  travellers*  were  the  Holy  Kh'ajah  Abu-an-nasr  Sdmdni 
(and  his  company).  Abu-an-nasrf  looks^  :  several  horsemen  are  coming. 
They  came  near.  He  looks  (again)  :  it  must  be  the  Holy  Satuq  Bughra 
Khan  (whose  mention  he  had)  seen  in  the  History  (of  the  Prophet's  say- 
ings). 

On  seeing  (him)  Abu-an-nasr  said  :  ^'  Thanks  be  to  God,  (the  object 
of)  my  petition  has  been  obtained,"  §  and  he  rejoiced  exceedingly. 

Immediately  he  said  to  his  servants  :  '^  The  Lord  of  the  present  and 
future  worlds,  (the  object  of)  my  desire  comes.  Or  rather,  the  reason  of 
my  coming  to  this  country  was  because  of  this  noble  person.  Oh  servants  1 
leave  the  baggie  open,"  (so)  saying,  with  Abu-an-nasr  leading,  all  the 
travellers  stood  up  to  prayer.  Having  finished  their  prayer,  they  came 
back  to  their  places  and  sat  down.  Till  that  time  the  Sultdn  remained  on 
the  back  of  his  horse. 

The  Sultin,  astonished,  said:  ''(These)  are||  wonderful  travellers; 
without  caring  for  us,  leaving  their  baggage  open,  they  have  become  occu- 
pied in  striking  their  heads  on  the  ground." 

He  was  (saying)  these  words,  (when)  Abti-an-nasr  came  seven  steps 
of  ground  into  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  and  made  a  salutation.  The 
Snltin,  getting  ofE  his  horse,  went  to  meet  the  Kh'djah  Abu-an-nasr.  The 
Kh'ijah  invited^  the  Sultan  and  brought  (him)  with  honour  and  respect 
to  the  place  (where  he  was)  sitting  ;  bringing  out  his  best  goods  by  pairs 
to  the  Sultin,  he  placed  these  choice  things  in  (his)  presence. 

Then  the  Sultin  with  heart  and  soul  accepted  (the  attentions  of)   the 

*  Kdrwdn  is  used  in  Central  Asia  to  mean  one  of  the  persons  composing  what  we 
should  call  a  "  caravan,'*  and  not  to  mean  the  entire  assemblage,  as  is  indeed  evident 
fiom  the  word  in  the  text  being  in  the  plural. 

t  The  long  titles  are  omitted  for  brevity. 

X  Tha  "historic  present." 

\  The  word  **  de'p"  (having  said),  which  comes  in  here,  may  be  taken  as  answer- 
ing  to  our  inverted  commas. 

fl  Duk  for  dur  (respectful  form). 

f  TMkHfq$lmdq,  a  common  Oriental  expression  for  "to  invite" •  QL  French  '* don- 
nas vous  la  peine  d'entrer." 

T  T 
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Kh'^jak  As  it  was  in  the  Saltan's  mind,  (that)  the  Holy  Khizr  had 
said  some  one  should  he  produced  who  should  teach  him  Musalmanism,* 
he  doubted  whether  this  might  not  be  the  very  person.  He  asked  :  "  What 
(is  your)  name"  ?  Then  the  Kh'Ajah  answered  "  my  name  is  Abd-an- 
nasr  Sdmdni." 

The  Sultdn  recognised  that  this  must  be  the  person  spoken  of  by 
Khizrt  (on  whom  be  peace).  J  He  rejoiced  and  said  :  "  Oh  father,  what- 
ever you  may  say  I  will  agree  to.  But,  while  we  sat  by  on  horseback,  you 
left  your  baggage  open,  without  fearing  lest  we  should  take  (it),  and  be- 
came btfc^ied  in  striking  your  heads  on  the  ground.  We  know  you  not. 
Tell  us  the  truth  of  these  proceedings  of  yours."     (Thus)  he  spoke. 

Then  the  Kh'djah  said :  "  Oh,  Prince,  in  this  world  there  is  not  an 
abiding  world.  Every  one  will  go  from  this  world  ;  money,  goods,  riches, 
will  not  satisfy  men ;  but  rather  by  reason  of  money  and  goods  men  be- 
come captive  to  Hell.  And  again,  we  all  are  about  making  a  journey  from 
this  world  to  the  next,  we  have  made  ready  the  provisions  and  accoutre- 
ments (fitted)  to  a  person  who  is  travelling  from  this  world.''  (Thus)  he 
answered    

The  Sultdn  having  heard  this  speech  from  the  Kh'djah,  a  fear  was 
produced  in  his  heart. 

He  said :  ''  Oh  Kh*ajah,  what  dost  thou  say  (when)  about  to  become 
a  Musalman  ;  I  also  will  say  it  and  become  a  Musalman." 

The  Holy  Kh'ajah  said:  ^'Eepeat  the  Kalimah  tayihah  ^ lA  Ildha 
UP  Allah,  Muhammad  Basul-illdh*  (there  is  no  Divinity  but  Allah,  Mu- 
hammad is  the  Messenger  of  Allah),  (and)  the  Kalimah- i-Shahddat  ^  Ash- 
hadu  an  Id  Ildha  ilV  Allah,  wa  ashhadu  anna  Muhammadan  ^ahduhu  wa 
Jtamluhu*  (I  testify  that  there  is  no  Divinity  but  AJMh,  and  I  testify  that 
Muhammad  is  his  servant  and  his  messenger)." 

The  Sult&n  said  the  '  Kalimah-i-Shahddat  (the  declaration  of  testi- 
mony) and  the  '  Kalimah  tayihah*  (the  beautiful  declaration). 

Then  he  asked :  "  Who  is  the  person  (you)  call  Muhammad  ?"  The 
Holy  Kh'ajah  said :  "  (He  who  is)  called  Muhammad  (is)  the  friend  of 
God.  God  the  Exalted  has  created  this  world  and  the  next  for  the  sake  of 
that  Muhammad.     He,  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  shall  release  sinners  from 

*  This  barbarons  compound  exactly  repreflenta  the  equally  barbarouB  compoimd  in 
the  text.  The  entire  phrase  is  literally:  '<  ..some  one  havizig  been  produced,  that 
Bome-one  shall  tecu>h  me  Musalmiiiusm." 

t  The  oriental  name  of  the  Prophet  EHas,  whose  apparition  to  Sult^a  Satnq  is 
related  in  a  previous  chapter  of  the  Tazkiratu-'l-Bughra. 

X  This  clauBe  is  followed  by  the  inevitable  "  de'p"  refening  to  words  not  spoken 
but  thought 
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Hell,  and  take  them  to  Paradise.  The  Faith  of  that  Muhammad  is  right, 
and  his  laws  (are)  right ;  (they)  are  not  like  the  laws  of  other  Prophets. 
The  laws  of  other  Prophets  are  abrogated.*  Whoever  walks  in  the  path 
trodden  by  Muhammad  he  shall  attain  his  desire  and  wish.''  Thus  he  de- 
scribed the  Messenger  of  God. 

Then  the  Sultan  said  to  the  Kh'ajah  :  **  Oh  (thou)  who  showest  the 
way  to  those  who  hare  lost  itf,  if  there  be  any  other  thing  to  be  taught 
(to  teach)  besides  the  declaration  of  testimony,  teach  (me)  ;    that  I  also 

having  learnt  (it)  may  busy  myself  about  the  service  of  God." 

#  •  •  •  • 


EXTBACT    IV. 

The  Holy  Sultan  having  called  one  by  one  the  forty  persons  save  one, 
(and  they)  having  come,  he  said :  **  Oh  friends,  if  you  choose  to  maintain 
friendship  with  me,  like  me  become  Musalman.  The  Faith  of  the  Holy 
Muhammad,  the   Messenger  of  God,  is  the  greatest  of  all  Faiths :[,  and  the 

most  distinguished.     Into  this  Faith  enter  ye.     (Thus)  he  exhorted  (them): 

#  •  •  •  • 


Extract  V. 
The  Holy  Sultan  Satuq  Bughra  Khan's  (step)  father§  Harun  Bughra 
Eh&n  was  even  worse  than  a  stone  in  infidelity.     His  army  was  numberless. 
By  his  sagacity  he  became  aware  that  Sultan  Satuq  had  become   a   Musal- 
man, but,  moreover,  in  order  to  convince  himself  the  better,  he  told  no  one.|| 
•  #  #  •  « 


ExTBACT  VI. 

He  formed  the  project  of  killing  the  Holy  Sultan.  The  Sultan's  mo- 
ther having  understood  this  matter,  complained,  and  said  :  "  Oh  infidel ! 
why  dost  thou  slay  my  son,  obtained  after  so  many  years  of  mortification 
and  pain  ?"     With  such  words  she  intervened.^ 

*  The  text  flays  Jb^lj  j  f.jm»'vAi  *  abrogated  and  false,'  but  the  Musalman  trans- 
criber refused  to  copy  the  word  JIjJd  b  *  false',  saying  this  would  be  wrong  theology, 
afl  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Christ  are  only  superseded  by  the  laws  of  Muhammad,  but  are 
not  false  in  themselves !  However,  the  word  JLL  b  has  the  meaning  *  abolished*  as  well 
u  *falu.* 

t  lit.  '*  Oh  shower  (of)  the  road  to  the  road-losers." 

X  A  good  example  of  the  Superlative. 

$  He  seems  to  have  married  Satuq's  mother  after  the  death  of  her  former  husband, 
Sataq'fl  fether,  and  become  King  in  his  place. 

I  lit.  '*  With  sagacity  he  ascertained  the  Saltan's  becoming  a  Musalman.  But, 
moreover,  query  that  it  may  be  better  known,  (thus)  saying  (te  himself),"  &c. 

%  Lit.  **  Descended  in  the  midst." 
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H&nrn  Bughra  EMn's  anger  haying  arisen,  he  said :  '^  Oh  woman  !* 
(jonr  son)  having  deserted  our  faith,  the  friendship  of  Muhammad  has 
prevailed  (with  him)." 

She  replied  :  **  Oh  infidels,  try  my  son  and  observe  ;  if  he  has  entered 
the  faith  of  Muhammad,  then  Jdll  (him).'*  This  proposal  was  accepted  by 
H^un  Bughra  Eh^n. 

•  •  •  •  • 


ElTEACT   VII. 

Harun  Bughra  Khin,  having  consulted  with  all  the  chiefs,  said :  "  Let 
ns  build  an  idol-temple."  They  made  ready  the  bricks,  and  sent  some  one 
to  call  the  Sultan.     He  came. 

Hdrun  Bughra  Khan  said  :  "  Oh  child,  we  are  doubtful  whether  you 
have  not  left  our  faith,  and  entered  the  faith  of  Muhammad,  "f 

The  Sultdn,  after  the  manner  of  the  infidels,  took^  an  oath.  Harun 
placed  no  confidence  (in  it). 

He  said :  **  Oh  child,  I  place  no  confidence  in  this  oath  of  yours.  We 
are  building  an  idol- temple.  If  you  raise  the  wall  of  this  idol- temple,  I 
shall  believe  (you)." 

The  Holy  Sultdn  arose  in  haste, §  and  reflected  saying  (to  himself) 
•*  How  shall  I  act  P"     He  consented,  but  became  sad  and  perplexed. 


Extract  VIII. 

He  went  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Kh'djah,  and  said:  ^'Oh 
venerable  one !  Hdrun  Bughra  Elian  suspects  my  having  become  a  MusaU 
vxkn.  In  order  to  try  me,  I  believe  he  is  about  building  ||  an  idol- temple. 
He  says :  *  Do  you  first  raise  the  wall  of  that  temple.'  If  I  agree,  I  shall 
depart  from  the  Faith  of  Islam  and  fall  into  infidelity.^  What  counsel  is 
there  for  me." 

The  Holy  Eh'djah  said  :  "  Oh  child !  in  order  to  preserve  themselves** 

*  Mazlunif  lit.  "  oppressed  one,"  is  used  in  EiUhghar,  &o.,  instead  of  the  word 
**  woman," 

t  lit.  "  You  (aoc.)  we  doubt,  saying :  from  our  £Euth  having  gone  out,  he  has 
«ntered  into  the  fedth  of  Muhammad." 

t  Lit  "  drank  an  oath," 

{  Lit.  "  nmning  arose." 

I  It<jMiur^-miih  (the  Hear-say  Compound  Present)  "  he  is  undentood  to  be  about 
building,"  or  '*  I  believe  he  is  about  building." 

f  lit.  "  Having  gone  out  from  the  Faith  of  IsUm,  I  am  about  entering  into  in* 
fidelity." 

**  Muh€(/U^it  ^Imdq  and  $dglamdq  are  identical  in  meaning ;  one -expression  being 
half  Arabio  and  the  other  Xurki 
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many  people  have  held  it  lawful  to  do  forbidden  acts.  If  in  laying  out  the 
wall  you  lay  it  out  with  the  (mental)  purpose,  saying  (I  intend  this  as) 
a  mosque,  certainly  in  the  presence  of  God  you  will  obtain  merit,  (and)  you 
will  be  delivered  from  the  evil  designs  of  the  infidels.  Be  not  over-much 
afflicted."* 

The  Sult&n  Satuq  having  heard  these  words,  rejoiced  (and)  returned 
home. 

In  the  morning  (when)  the  sun  rose  H&run  caused  to  make  proclama- 
tion, saying  :  "  Let  all  the  troops  and  chiefs  assemble  at  the  place  (where) 
the  temple  is  to  be  built."  All  the  infi^dels  assembled  at  the  place  (where) 
the  temple  was  to  be  built. 

Harun  having  sent'  and  fetched  the  Holy  Sultdn,  said  :  **  Oh  child  !  if 
you  are  of  our  faith,  do  the  same  works  that  we  do.  What  we  bowf  the 
head  to,  do  you  also  bow  (your)  head  to.  We,  this  day,  are  building  a 
temple.  Do  you  first,  leading,  place  the  bricks  ,*  our  heart  will  at  once^  be- 
come at  ease." 

The  Holy  Sultan  said  :  "  Very  well,"  and  of  his  own  accord  tucking 
up  the  front  §  (skirt  of  his  robe)  to  his  waist,  and  turning  up  the  sleeve  of 
his  fore-arm,  with  all  his  friends,  (forming)  the  (mental)  intention  of 
(building)  a  mosque,  lifting  up  the  bricks  by  twos,  he  went  and  took  and 
deposited  them  at  the  place  for  building  the  idol-temple. 

The  third  time  he  had  gone  to  take||  a  brick,  Harun  called  out  say- 
ing :  "  Oh,  my  child !  my  son !  stop ;  more  than  this  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  cause  your  body  to  work.^  Even  now  there  was  an  object  of 
mine  in  my  causing  you  to  do  thus.  Now  my  heart  has  become  at  ease. 
Now  whatsoever  you  may  please,  (that)  do." 

Having  said  (this)  .the  whole  of  his  troops  returned  and  settled  down. 

•  •  •  •    .  «  •  • 


EXTBACT    IX. 

The  Sult&n,  having  spent  half  the  night,  went  with  those  forty  persons 
less  one  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Kh'ajah. 

"  Oh  Venerable  one  !  If  you  give  me  the  advice,  I  will  make  an 

assault  and  have  a  hit  at**  the  infidels.  Perhaps  God  the  Exalted  will  give 
us  victory." 

*  Far4$han  for  parethdn, 

t  lit.  *'  The  we-head-striking  thing,*' 

j  literally,  »»oathat  (spot)." 

{  Fesh  ioTpeth, 

I  lit.  "  saying  *  I  wiU  take.'  " 

%  lit.  **  there  is  no  power  of  mine  to  the  caixfiing  to  work  your  body  (ace.).'* 

• 

**  Tig-mak  means  "  to  hit"  as  a  bullet  hits  the  mark,  or  as  a  hoi-se-Ioad  hits  against 
a  rock. 
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Extract  X. 

The  Holy  Elh'djah  and  the  Sultan,  with  all  their  friencU,  arose  and 
set  out. 

They  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Harun  Bughra  Khdn.  The  Holy  Kh*iU 
3 ah  raising  his  hands  made  a  prayer  :  "  By  Thy  Divine  grace  and  favour 
give  the  infidels  a  deep  sleep,  and  to  the  Musalmans  give  victory."  Thus 
he  prayed.  At  that  moment,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Holy  Kh'ajah's  prayer, 
(God)  gave  to  the  infidels  such  a  (deep)  sleep,  that  one  might  seize  one 
(of  them)  by  the  waist  and  drag  him  out,*  (and)  none  of  the  others 
would  be  aware  of  it  


Extract  XI. 

The  Sultdn  Satuq,  dismounting  from  his  horse  and  baring  his  sword, 
entered  Hdrun's  palace. 

He  looks,  Harun  Bughra  Kh&n  remains  asleep.  One  of  his  servants 
sits  attending  to  the  lamp. 

He  raised  his  sword  to  cut  ofE  Hdrun's  head.f  Again  it  came  into 
his  heart  that  the  killing  of  an  enemy  in  his  sleep  is  the  part  of  a  coward.^ 
*  It  is  best  to  awaken  this  infidel  from  his  sleep,  and  exhort  him  to  the 
Faith.  §' 

Again  he  paused  and  said :  "  However  much  an  infidel  he  may  be,  I 
have  eaten  his  salt.     I  will  respect  the  claim  of  salt." 

Thus  saying,  he  touched  his  leg  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  said  : 
"  Hdrun  Bughra  Khdn ! "  Awaking  suddenly  he  looks  ;  (and  behold)  Sul- 
tdn  Satuq  Bughra  Khan,  with  his  drawn  sword  presented  at  his  head, 
stands  there. 

This  infidel  said :  "  Oh  Sultan  Satuq,  having  all  this  wealth,  for  what 
reason  doest  thou  such  a  deed." 

Then  the  Holy  Sultdn  replied  :  "Oh  infidel!  The  best  of  deeds  is 
this,  that  thou  do  what  I  do.  Arise,  the  time  is  short.  Consider  (this) 
opportunity  (as)  valuable.  Say  this  holy  profession  of  faith  :  *  there  is  no 
Divinity  but  Allah,  Muhammad  (is)  the  Messenger  of  Allah.'  Repeat 
(it)"  he  said. 

That  luckless  infidel  consented  not.  However  much  the  Sult4n  insist- 
ed, this  hellish  (one)  consented  not,  guided  by  Grod  to  become  a  Musalman. 

*  Lit.  "  Having  seized  by  the  waist  of  one  (of  them),  (any  one)  would  bo  likely 
to  drag  him  out." 

t  Lit.  "  Saying  *  I  wiU  cut  off'  &c." 

X  Lit.  "  Comes  out  from  un-manliness." 

{  Lit.  "  That  is  the  good  (course)  that  having  awakened  this  infidel  from  his  sleep, 
I  should  make  him  desirous  of  the  Faith.'* 
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Hie  Sult&n  several  times  brandished  bis  sword  to  cut  off  bis  bead.* 
Again  be  considered  :  ''  I  bave  eaten  bis  salt,  be  bas  a  father's  claim,"  and 
returned  his  sword.  Finally  having  brought  bis  hundred  desires  to  the 
threshold  of  God,  (who  is)  beyond  (all)  desire,  be  prayed  saying :  "  Oh 
great  God  !  Thou  seest  the  state  of  all  creatures,  (and  thou  hast  seen) 
how  many  times  I  raised  my  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  but  respected  his 
father's  claims  and  the  claim  of  the  salt.  Although  'there  may  be  (this) 
father's  claim  (on  me),  oh  God,  by  thy  avenging  attributes,  cause  this  in- 
fidel to  be  swallowed  in  the  earth."     Thus  be  prayed. 

The  Holy  Sultan's  prayers  were  accepted;  the  earth  trembled,  the 
earth  was  split,  and  swallowed  up  Harun  Bughra  Khan  to  the  knees. 

The  Holy  Sultan  said :  ''  Oh  infidel,  seest  thou  what  bas  happened,  f 
Come !  profess  the  Faith.  J  I  will  pray  for  thee.§  Free  thyself  from  this 
eviL"    Thus  be  exhorted. 

That  wretch  replied :  ''  It  is  better  for  me  to  enter  into  the  earth  than 
to  enter  into  thy  religion."  ||     So  he  consented  not. 

(The  earth)  swallowed  him  in  up  to  the  neck.  Still  he  consented  not. 
The  Sultan's  wrath  arose.  Again  be  prayed.  The  earth  swallowed  up 
Harun  Bughra  Kh4n,  and  he  was  not. 

At  that  auspicious  moment  a  ray  of  light  proceeded  from  the  dawning 
of  day.  The  Holy  Sult&n  exclaimed  :  '*  Beat  the  drum  of  Islam  in  my 
name ;  go  forth  and  say,  that  it  is  (now)  the  rule  of  Sultan  Satuq  Bughra 
EMn  GhizL  Shout  loudly  the  invitation  to  prayer."  Thus  he  issued  bis 
commands. 


EXTBACT  XII. 

The  Holy  Sult&n  Satuq  Bughra  Kh^n,  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half, 
became  occupied  in  wars  of  religion.  During  the  summer  he  made  war  on 
the  infidels.  In  winter-time  he  performed  the  service  and  worship  of  God 
the  £xalted. 

The  Sultdn  Satuq  Bughra  IChdn  Ghazi  until  his  ninety-sixth  year,  as 
far  as  the  Biver  Ajuu  that  is  before  Balkh^  on  this  side  towards  sun-. 


•  <*  Saying,  I  will  cut  off  bis  head." 
t  Lit.  '<  this  state  of  affairs." 
%  lit.  «  bring  &ith." 

t  lit.  "  to  thee."    But  ^*du^4^*  must  be  undemtood  as  a  prayer  to  God,  or  inter- 

. 

OBflBUm. 

I  lit.  ''  my  entering  the  earth  is  better,  &c." 
f  lit.  « the  ]JL-ihmt-of-Balkh  river  Amu.' 


»f 
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rising*  as  far  as  the  place  called  ''  Kar^k*'  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  place 
called  *'  Qar^-qurdom^t  L^^^?]  (the  said)  Snltdn,  having  converted  the  infi- 
dels to  Islam  bj  his  sword,  established  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Holy 
Muhammad,  the  Messenger  of  God,  and  gave  them  currency. 

They  buried  the  Holy  Sultan  at  a  place  called  Maskhad  in  Low- 
er Artushf  in  (the  country  of)  Kashqar, 

At  the  {ime  of  the  Holy  Sultan's  leaving  this  world,  the   date 

was^ur  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  % 


Extract  XIII. 

The  King  Sultdn  Satuq  Bughra  Kh4n  Gh^zi  had§  four  sons  and  three 

daughters.     The  name  of  one    (of  the)    daughters  (was)  ^Ala-nur 

Khanem,  Now  'Ala-ntir  E[h4nem  was  a  sainted  lady  ||  of  very  pure  appear- 
ance and  chaste  disposition,  of  right  faith  and  firm  belief^  ;  and  her  story 
is  like  that  of  the  Blessed  Mary  [may  peace  be  with  her].  In  this  wise  : 
that  when  she  had  arrived  at  maturity,  one  night  she  was  worshipping  God 
the  Exalted  ;  the  Holy  Gabriel  [on  whom  be  peace]  came  and  distilled  a 
drop  of  light  into  her  sacred  liiouth. 

Fainting  she  lost  her  consciousness.     Again  she  returned  to  life. 

Another  tradition  is,  that  one  night  she  was  going  out  to  the  door. 
At  the  door  (behold)  a  lion  is  standing.  At  the  sight  of  the  lion  the  x>er- 
spiration  bedewed  (her  brow).  Her  consciousness  forsook  her  ;  again  she 
returned  to  life.  After  many  days,  after  many  months,  on  the  tenth  of 
the  month  Ashur,  on  a  Friday  at  the  time  of  assembly  for  prayer,  a  son 
came  into  existence,  of  ruddy  countenance,  with  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle. 

Great  and  small,  all  remained  in  wonder,  saying :  '*  What  manner  of 
an  occurrence  is  this  ?"  The  king  in  anger  commanded,  saying :  "  Ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  this  matter." 

The  nobles,  the  learned,  and  great  men,  questioned  'Alandr  Khanem. 
She  related  the  circumstances  one  by  one.  The  assembled  sagacious  and 
wise  men,  and  the  learned  and  great,  full  of  awe,  exclaimed  :  *'  It  is  the 
Holy  *Ali." 

*  Probably  for  kon  qith  (which  has  no  sense),  should  be  read  kon  ekiqUh  which 
has  the  sense  given  above.     Otherwise  it  might  read  *^  as  feu:  as  Kun-qiah  Kardk." 

t  The  whole  passage  is  confused  in  the  original  as  is  shown  in  the  translation. 

%  Answering  to  A.  D.  1037.  The  dates  given  agree  with  the  age  ascribed  to 
Satuq  Bughra  Khin  when  he  died,  o».  96  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
A  H.  333,  and  to  have  died  in  A.  H.  429. 

§  lit.  "of  the  king...  •  there  were  four  sons,*'  ftc. 

II  Zaya  is  used  as  a  term  of  respect  equivalent  to  ^  lady" ;  and  marhitm  is  used  of 
the  fiiithf ul  dead. 

%  Lit.  **  mistress  of  certainty." 
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Deriving  the  lineage  from  that  Holy  personage,  they  named  him  say* 
ing :  "  Let  his  name  he  Say  ad  *Alt  Araldn*  Khan 

After  the  Royil  Prince  Sayad  'All  Arslan  Khdn  had  reached  the  age 
of  seven,  (they)  married  'Ala-ndr  Khanem  to  Toq  Buha  Bughra  Khan 
according  to  law.  From  them  were  horn  three  sons ;  these  aref  Muham- 
mad Arsl4n,  Yusuf  ArsUn  (and)  Eizil  Arslan  Eliin  F^shdh. 


Extract  XIV. 

It  is  related  hy  tradition  that  the  Holy  Sultan  Satuq  Bughra  Khan*s 
eldest  son  Hasan  Bughra  Khan  was  king  at  Kashqar.  At  that  time  Jutjta 
Itashtd  and  Nuqta  Mashid,  JigdlU'dlJchalkhdlX  of  China,  came  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand,  and  beleaguered  the  city  of  Kdshqar  for  a  certain 
time. 

In  the  scarcity  when  the  Musulmdns  became  straitened,  having  dis- 
tributed all  the  provisions  (of  every  sort),§  these  did  not  suffice,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Lest  he  should  become  ||  answerable 
for  (the  deaths  of)  these  Musulmans,  Hasan  Bughra  Khan  (together  with) 
Yusuf  Qadir  Khan,  Sayad  'All  Arslan,  with  aU  their  nobles,  taking  a  force 
of  forty  thousand  (men),  issued  out  of  the  city  and,  drawing  up  their  army, 
stood  fast.     The  infidels  also  drew  up  their  line  of  battle  and  stood. 

They  threw  themselves  on  the  infidels,  and  dispersed^  them.  The  in- 
fidels in  flight  went  to  the  town  of  Yangi-Hissar 


EXTBACT   XV. 

The  Holy  Sayad  *Ali  Arsldli,  taking  a  fotce  of  ninety  thousand  (men), 
pursued  the  infidels.  Fighting  with  them  as  they  went,  he  joined  battle  with 
them  at  a  place  called  Urtang  Qara  (the  Black  Station) .  Here  also  there  were 
several  thousands  of  infidels.  Attacking  them,  he  caused  the  blood  of  the 
infidels  to  flow  like  the  River  Ja'ihtin.**  Sword  and  battle-axe  had  no  effect 
on  the  Holy  Frince.  The  infidels  remained  in  astonishment.  The  Jigalu- 
41khalkhal  said :  '^  Sword  and  battle-axe  have  no  effect  at  all  on  him  ;  no- 
thing pierces  him.     How  may  (one)  do    (that)    a   sword  shall  pierce  the 

*  Arslan  means  '  lion,'  referring  to  the  story  of  his  birth. 

f  Duk  for  dttr  is  a  respectful  form. 

i  I  venture  to  suppose  that  this  word  (unknown  to  those  natives  of  Turkistda 
irhom  I  have  consulted)  is  a  corrupted  Chinese  or  Kalmak  name  of  some  dignity  or 
oi&ce. 

i  Lit.  "  Water  and  food/' 

I  Lit  "  Saying,  '  Let  me  not  he  answerahle  ibr  these  Musulm&ns.'  " 

S  Fardkanda  for  pardkanda, 

••  TheOzus.    Lit.  *' From  the  infidels  he  caused  to  flow  a  Jaihiin  of  hlood." 
V   V 
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Holy  Prince  ?  Wboeyer  may  be  likely  to  gire  intelligence  (of)  this,  I  will 
give  (him)  the  equivalent  of  his  (own)  statuie  (in)  gold."  Thus  he  pro* 
mised. 

At  that  time  there  was  an  old  man  of  Ujdt*  amongst  the  infidels. 
He  said :  ''  I  will  accomplish  this  work."t 

He  betook  himself  with  guile  to  the  army  of  IsUim.  For  sereral  days 
he  went  to  and  fro  in  the  army,  (and)  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Prince's  kitchen.     No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him. 

One  day  (the  Prince)  had  returned  from  the  holy  fight  and  sat  down. 
He  related  several  occurrences  of  the  fight,  and  (the  man  of  Ujat)  having 
praised  and  commended  the  Prince,  asked  a  question,  saying  :  ''  Oh  Prince, 
Kefuge  of  the  World,  sword  and  battle-axe  have  no  effect  on  your  High* 
ness.     What  circumstance  is  this  ?" 

The  Holy  Sayad  'All  ArsUn  in  his  good-humour,  said :  "  At  no  time 
does  a  sword  or  battle-axe  pierce  me.  Except  (that)  when  I  stand  up  to 
prayer,  my  body  becomes  water  ;  at  that  time  if  (any  one)  were  to  strike 
me  with  a  reed  (even)  he  would  pierce  (me)."  (The  old  man)  was  going 
about  attentive  (to  discover)  what  (was)  the  case  and  what  (were)  the  cir-. 
cumstances  of  this  magical  power.  He  heard  this  speech  from  the  gem- 
scattering  (lips)  of  the  Holy  Prince  ;  no  one  became  aware  of  the  matter. 

This  traitor,  having  gone  out  from  the  midst  of  the  army,  told  (the) 
good  news  to  the  Jigalu-41khalkh41  of  China.  This  infidel  rejoiced  and 
gave  much  gold  and  jewelry  to  this  traitor. 


EZTBACT   XVI. 

One  day  they  were  calling  to  morning  prayer.     The  Musalm&iB 
sembled  and  stood  in  rows.     They  performed  the  instituted  rites ;  and  say- 
ing the  TahhvrX  for  the  religious  duty,  they  arose  to  prayer. 

The  Surah§  (beginning)  **  Verily  we  have  given"  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  Mull4  Im^m.  ||  But  ^'  Verily  we  have  granted  a  victory"^  came  to 
his  mouth. 

*  I  am  informed  by  a  resident  of  Khotan  that  Vj^t  is  a  village  near  the  capital  of 
that  province ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  text,  thero 
is  still  a  saying  current  applied  to  a  disloyal  or  treacherous  person :  *'  He  is  an  XJjdt^ 
iiq."  See  note  at  end  of  this  Translation.  In  Eastern  TurkisUbi  the  word  Kamptr 
used  in  the  text,  generally  means  an  old  woman*  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  translated 
so  here. 

t  Lit.  **  the  work  (aoc.)  of  this." 

X  The  words  "  God  is  greatest' '  with  which  the  prayers  begin. 

)  Chapter  of  the  Eor&n.    The  chapter  beginning  thus  is  the  108th,  a  short  one. 

I  The  Mulla  who  leads  the  prayer. 

H  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  48th  chapter  of  the  Korin.    The  verse  quoted  be- 
low is  the  28th-29th  of  the  same  chapter. 
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The  infidels  were  on  the  alert ;  they  considered  the  opportunity  valua- 
ble. Entering  (the  field)  rank  on  rank  they^sent  the  Musalm^ns  to*  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and  ju«t  as  they  (the  worshippers)  reached  this  verse — "  and  God 
is  a  sufficient  witness,  Muhammad  is  the  Messenger  of  God" — a  sword 
struck  the  sacred  head  of  the  Prince.  The  head  was  severed  from  the 
body.    From  the  sacred  head  of  the  Prince  there  came  a  voice  : 

"  Well,  it  is  a  careless  Mulla"  it  said. 

His  proper  name  was  "  MuU^  *Alam."  The  nick-name  "  Kh'^jah 
B6-gham"  (careless  Kh'ajah)  became  afiBlxed  to  him.* 


Extract  XVII. 

The  infidels  urged  their  horses  against  (the  Prince's)  household. 
These  (men)  stood  still  and  fought.  They  made  over  ever  so  many  infidels 
to  Hell.     The  attacking  infidels  finally  made  martyrs  of  them. 

Then  the  Lady  Mariam  Kh^nem,  with  several  (of  her)  maids,  drawl- 
ing a  sigh  of  grief,  entered  the  battle.  They  sent  five  and  twenty  infidels 
to  HeU.  The  unbelievers  came  on  to  the  attack.  She  looked  at  the  earth 
(for  help).  The  earth  split ;  at  that  moment  she  entered  the  earth  and 
disappeared.    After  that  they  slew  the  maids. 


EXTBACT  XVIII. 

The  Holy  Samn  Bughra  Khan  Ghazi,  the  Holy  Isan  Bughra  Khdn 
Ghazi,  the  Holy  Yusuf  Qadir  Kh^n  Gh^zi,  these  Princes  entered  the  plain. 
Killing  infideb,  they  made  the  blood  to  flow  (like  the  Biver)  Ja'ihtin  ;  they 
cut  (them)  in  pieces,  and  took  their  goods  as  booty. 

Juqta  Bashid  and  Nuqta  Kushid,  Jigdlu-dlkhalkhal  of  China,  with  a 
force  of  twelve  thousand  (men),  fled.  (The  Princes)  pursuing  after,  reach- 
ed (the  place)  called  Kukidr.f  There  they  fought  for  seven  nights  and 
days.  Many  Musalmans  became  martyrs.  With  all  this  fighting,  (mat- 
ters) did  not  come  right.  Othman  Bughra  Kh4n,  a  son  of  the  Holy  Sul- 
tan, with  sixty  persons,  met  with  martyr's  deaths.  The  infidels,  fighting 
as  they  went,  retreated  to  a  town  of  China. 

•  •••••• 

*  A  certain  "  Sazrat  Begam"  is  reverenced  as  a  local  saint  at  Qiinl.  I  was  much 
exercised  at  hearing  this  saint  sjraken  of  as  a  man  ;  whereas  the  title  would  mean  *'  the 
Holy  Princeas."  But  perhaps  it  is  the  *'  Kh'4jah  Beg  ham**  of  the  text,  who  has  been 
octtveried  by  local  saperstition  into  a  saint,  like  Pilate. 

t  The  last  village  on  the  winter  route  to  Tibet,  south  of  Tarkaad. 
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ElTBACT  XIX. 

The  Holy  Yusuf  Qadir  Khdn  Ghazi  and  the  Holy  Satan  Bughra 
Khan  Ghdzi  came  to  the  town  of  Ydrkand  and  dwelt  (there).  They  per- 
suaded the  people  towards  Islam.  By  the  point  of  the  tongue*  they  be- 
came Musalmans,  and  professed  the  Faith.  The  people  made  an  offering 
of  their  money  and  goods,  their  lives  and  bodies.  They  gave  all  of  them 
to  the  poor. 

On  behalf  of  this  people  (the  Princes)  prayed  for  a  blessing.  All  the 
Musalmans  said  '  Amen.'  The  prayer  on  behalf  of  these  Musalmins  (con- 
verts) met  with  acceptance.  It  is  said  that  by  virtue  of  this  prayer  the 
qity  of  Yarkand  shall  never  be  destroyed 


Extract  XX. 

Then  they  came  to  the  place  (where)    the  Holy   Sayad  Prince   *AU 

Arsldn  Kh4n   Ghdzi   (had   been)    martyred The  Holy  Sultan  Hasan 

Bughra  Khan  Ghas^i  having  bared  his  head,  and  fixing t  his  eyes  on  Hea- 
ven, opened  his  hands^  and  prayed.     The  Musalmdns  said  '  Amen.' 

The  prayer  was  as  yet  not  finished  when  a  dark  whirlwind  arose.  It 
was  as  if  the  sky  and  the  earth  were  about  to  become  one.§ 

After  a  short  space  of  time  the  storm  passed  away.  The  world  be^ 
came  bright  (again).  They  look  !  (and  behold)  sand  has  settled  over  the 
martyrs  ;  salt  has  settled  on  the  infidels.  For  that  reason  they  gave  (to 
the  place)  the  name  "  Qum  Shahidan"  (martyrs'  8and).|| 

•  *  *  • 

Aft^r  this  (the  Sultan  Hasan  Bughra  Khan)  arose   with   all  bis 

troops  and  set  out  for  Kashqar.  He  went  and  sat  on  his  throne.  The 
whole  people  of  Kashqar,  weeping  tear  upon  tear,^  like  the  rain  of  early 
spring,  made  mourning  (for  *Ali  Arsldn) 

They  say  it  was  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine,**  the 

tenth  of  the  month  *Ashur,  a  Friday,tt  (that)  the  Prince  Sayad  *Ali  Arslau 

•  As  distinguished  from  the  "  point  of  the  sword." 

t  Lit.     "  Sewing." 

X  In  the  manner  usual  in  the  Musulm&n's  prayers, 

§  Lit.     ^*  It  became  as  if  about  to  make  the  sky  the  earth,  and  the  earth  the  sky." 

(I  Still  known  by  that  name,  to  the  South-East  of  Yan^-Uiasar. 

%  lit.     "  Lamentation  and  lamentation." 

••  A.  D.  1095. 

ft  This  date  of  the  month  and  week  seems  to  be  ascribed  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
every  event  of  any  importance  or  solemnity,  ^Ashur  is  really  not  a  month,  but  tho 
tenth  da^  of  the  month  Muharrami 
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Klian   Ghazi   partook   of  the  sherbet  of  Martyrdom,  drank  the  purifying 
draught  and  became  a  marfcyr. 


Extract  XXI. 

It  is  related  that  these  Princes,  (namely)  the  Sultdn  Satan  Bughra 
Khan  Ghazi,  the  Prince  Isan  Bughra  Khan,  the  Prince  Husa'in  Bughra 
Khan,  and  the  Prince  Tusuf  Qadtr  Khan,  sat  on  the  throne  of  sovereignty 
for  twelve  years. 

In  their  time  if  they  saw  or  heard  of  any  one  not  dressed  in  a  turban,* 
they  used  to  drive  an  iron  nail  into  his  head.  (The  state  of)  cultivation 
was  such  that  no  one  would  take  a  *  chdrak^  of  grain  (if  offered)  for  a 
•*j?tt/."t 


EXTEACT  XXIL 

These  Princes  were  sitting  on  the  throne  of  abundance  (when)  it  was 
reported  to  the  Mauland  Sa^id  of  KashqariJ;  that  one  hundred  persons,  with 
their  three  chiefs,  were  coming  as  Ambassadors  from  Turkistan. 

**  Let  them  enter"  said  the  king. 

Kh'ajah  'Abdu'llah  of  Turkistdn  (and)  Kh'djah  Abu-Bakr  of  T^sh- 
kand  entering  kissed  the  earth  in  several  places  and  stood  up. 

The  king  (said)  :  "  May  you  not  suffer  fatigue  or  hunger  !  What  is 
your  condition  ?§  Ye  have  suffered |1  privation  and  trouble."  Thus  he 
questioned  them. 

They  also  having  made  obeisance  said :  "  Oh  King,  Protector  of  the 
World,  the  land  of  Turkistan  has  lapsed  into  infidelity.  We  have  come  to 
fuk  for  the  intercession  of  Your  Highness."     Thus  they  petitioned... 

These  Princes  having  gathered  together  a  countless  host  beyond  all 
reckoning,  rode  into  Turkistan 

When  they  had  reached  Turkistdn,^  all  the  people,  great  and  small, 
of  their  own  accord,  came  and  professed  obedience.  They  were  collected 
tc^ether  at  the  king's  gate. 

*  Lit.  '^  turban-not-putting  on  person."  KUma-gan  is  the  negative  Indefinite 
Participle  of  the  verb  KUnuik. 

t  A  modem  "chirak"  of  grain  is  about  15}tbs.,  and  a  "pnl*'  is  about  the  tenth 
part  of  a  penny. 

J  lit.    "  They  gave  news  to  the  Maulana ....  saying :  *  one  hundred  persona . . .  • 

§  Nihdling  for  Ni  halting  "  what  (is)  your  condition." 

y  lit.  "  drawn  out." 

%  The  town  and  district  called  "  Hazrat  Turkistfin"  or  "  Hazrat  Sultin"  after 
the  Saint  "  Sultibi  Ahmad  Yas&wl,"  whose  shrine  is  mentioned  below.  It  lies  north 
p|  Tiishkand,  in  what  is  now  Russian  Turktst^n. 
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After  this  the  Holj  Sultdn,  having  made  a  procesBion  round  the  shrine  * 
of  the  King  Kh'djah  Ahmad  Yasawi,  prepared  food  and  drink,  and  gave 
(it)  to  his  army 

The  Holy  Sultdn  remained  during  that  summer  and  winter,  and  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Turkistin  and  Tashkand.  The  nextf  year  he  again 
rode  forth 

He  went  through  city  by  city,  tribe  by  tribe,  striking  with  his  father's  J 
Bword,  walking  in  his  ways,  and  alighting  in  his  alighting  places.  Having 
defeated  the  infidels  from  the  Eiver  Amun§  to  the  Sea  Qulzum  as  far  as 
Qurdum|{,  by  the  gleam  of  his  sword  IsUm  became  refulgent,  and  the 
pathway  of  the  commandments  was  opened.  The  Faith  of  Islam  (and) 
the  religion  of  Ahmad  [Muhammad]  were  firmly  established.  Up  to  this 
time  several  years  passed.  ^  They  then  consulted,  saying  :  **  Let  us  return 
to  the  land  of  Kashqar.  News  has  come  that  the  land  of  Kashqar  is 
drowned  in  infidelity."^ 

Immediately  they  made  proclamation  on  proclamation  saying  :  ''  Let 
the  army  be  assembled.*'     The  army  was  assembled. 

The  Sultan  Hasan  Bughra  Khan  said  to  the  Prince  Yu9uf  Qadir 
Khdn :  "  Go  you  to  Madain,  make  petition  to  the  Holy  Imdms,  saying  : 
the  land  of  Kashkar  has  gone  over  to  infidelity  we  believe.  We  desire 
help  from  Tour  Holinesses."     Thus  make  your  petition,  he  said. 

The  Prince  Yusuf  Qadir  Khdn  went  to  Madain.**  The  E^ing  Hasan 
Bughra  KJian  came  with  seventy  thousand  men  and  sat  down  to  besiege 
the  city  of  Kashqar.  They  killed  all  these  infidels,  and  made  blood  to  flow 
(like  the  Eiver)  Jaihun.     The  Musalmdns  met  with  victory. 

The  infidels  having  brought  over  the  people  of  Kashqar  to  their  own 
faith,  (these)  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  dogs,  asses  and  pigs,  (and)  considered 
unclean  snakes  to  be  lawful  (food)  ;  (thus)  they  had  become  and  remained 
unrestrained  infidelsff 

*  ^'  Haz^a^tor"  a  double  plural  of  respect. 

t  *'  Sung-qr  «=  «  ige-walla"  (Hind.) 

J  Jafib  for  chdpib  ;  fadar  ioxpadar^  P. 

§  For  Amu  (the  Oxus). 

II  Qulzum  means  the  Red  Sea  usually,  but  also  any  other  sea  or  lake.  Qurdum 
means  in  Turki  a  place  where  waters  disappear  in  the  soil.  {Qurdum  Qdq  is  the  name 
given  to  the  district  where  the  Yarkand  Kiver  disappears  after  stagnating  in  lakes  and 
marshes.)  But  this  Qurdum  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Qara  (black)  Qurdum  mention- 
ed in  Ext.  XH,  and  is  perhaps  intended  for  the  Kara-koram  of  Chingix-Khan  (by  an 
anachronism).  However,  from  what  comes  after,  it  might  be  thought  that  all  these 
places  sholdd  be  in  Western  Turkistan. 

H  The  Hear-say  Tense  in  mUh. 

**  Identified  with  the  old  city  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  Tigris. 

ft  A  good  instance  of  the  fitvourite  Turki  formation  of  sentences. 
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From  the  side  of  the  infidels  Juqta  BasMd  entered  the  plain.  From 
the  side  of  the  Miusalm&nB  the  Prince  Isan  Bughra  Kh4n  entered  the  plain, 
and  showed  forth  his  bravery.  He  declared  his  name  and  lineage,  and 
entered  the  battle-field.  He  fought  in  such  a  manner  that  his  praise  can« 
not  be  fittingly  spoken.* 


ElTBACT  XXIII. 

In  fine  they  thus  relate :  that  these  four  Imdms  were  at  Madain. 
Hiey  had  gone  out  on  a  three-months'  hunting  excursion.  The  Prince 
Yiitsuf  Qadir  Khan  standing  respectfully  in  the  Presence,  made  petition 
"  Oh,  Seed  of  the  Prophet  of  God  !  we  come  from  Kashqar.  The  land  of 
Kashqar  has  become  entirely  infidel.  If  victory  be  not  obtained  in  the  time 
of  such  descendants  of  the  Prophet  as  you,  after  this  there  will  be  no 
yictory.  If  your  permission  be  given,  should  there  be  a  certain  force  of 
IslAm  with  us,  please  God  the  Exalted,  if  God  shows  favour,  having  gained 
the  victory  we  will  come  to  the  door  way  of  your  Holinesses." 

The  Holy  Imam  JVdsrU'^d-dtn  said :  "  Oh  Chiefs  !  Quickly  collect  an 

army,  and  go  (forth)  with  His  Highness  the  Prince  Ymuf  \  if  ye  should 

be  defeated,  send  a  despatch  to  us."    Thus  he  commanded. 

•  ••••# 


EXTBACT   XXIV. 

His  Highness  'HMon  Bughrd  Kh4n  Gh^f  gave  commandment :  ''  Let 
an  army  be  collected.     No  quarter  is  to  be  given  to  infidels." 

In  three  days  the  army  was  collected.  Taking  the  whole  force,  he 
went  and  encamped  at  the  town  of  Yangi-Hissar.  With  its  advanced 
posts  at  Aliunluq  (and)  its  rear  (extending)  to    Urtang   Qara,   the   infidel 

(army)  was  lying  encamped.     They  fought  for  some  days At  that 

time  several  hundred  infidels,  making  a  sortie  from  the  mountains,  began 
to  slaughter  the  Musulmans.  Then  Susainf  Bughra  Elhdn  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  (and)  bellowing  like  a  mad  camel,  made  fierce  war.  He  moved 
on,  causing  the  blood  to  flow  (like  the  Biver)  Jaihdn.  By  the  Heavenly 
decree,  being  struck  with  arrows  in  several  places,  he  fell  a  Martyr 


EXTEACT  XXV. 

His  Highness  JSa^an  Bughra  Khdn  came  into  the  plain 

Becoming  exhausted,  he  raised  a  cry  of  grief  and  threw  himself  (on  the 
foe).     He  caused  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  infidels  (like  the  Eiver)  Ja'i- 

*  lit.  *'  that  it  win  not  come  rightly  into  laudation." 

t  H«r9  "  Isau"  ihoald  probably  be  read  instead  of  "  Hiusain." 
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hiin.     Arrows  struck  the  Holy  King  in  several  places.     A  flood  of  blood 
was  poured  forth.     Nuqta  Bashid  severed  the  sacred  head  of  the  Holy  King 

from  his  body 

After  the  Holy  Hasan  Boghra  Khdn  Gh4zi  had  suffered  martyrdom, 
the  infidels  slaughtered*  all  the  Musalmdns.  (It  was)  as  if  the  Last  Day 
had  come.     The  light  of  the  world  became  darkness 


Extract  XXVI. 

His  Highness  Tusuf  Qadtr  KhAn  was   at   Madain Hearing  thai 

Yusuf  Qddtr  was  coming  from  Madain  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,t  Juqta  Kashid  fled  away  with  all  his  forces  to  the  cities  of  China. 

The  people  of  Ki^hqar  took  valuables  and  presents,  and  went  to  meet 
the  Holy  Yusuf  Qadtr  in  the  Mountains  of  Andijan,  They  pressed  the 
skirt  of  his  robe  to  their  eyes,  and  kissed  his  feet 


EXTBACT  XXVII. 

They  further  relate  thut  the  Prince  Yusuf  Qadtr  KhAn  took  forty 
thousand  men  to  J  obtain  vengeance  for  his  father's  (death).  Having  be- 
sieged Khotan  and  fought  for  twenty- four  years,  he  took  the  land  of  Kho- 
tan,  and  slew  the  Jigalu-AlkhalkhAl  of  China.  (Thus)  he  took  vengeance 
for  his  father: 

He  brought  (away)  the  goods  and  booty  of  Khotan  ;  (on)  the  banks 
of  the  Khdn-Arik^  he  bought  the  Seven- Villages  (Yetti-kent)  of  Tazghun 
(at  the  rate  of)  a  "  chArak"||  of  land  for  one  '  misqal'  of  gold,  and  dedicated 
(them)  to  religious  uses. 

He  returned  to  KAshqar  by  the  upper  road,  and  encamped  at   a  place 

called  Qizih  It  being  the  place  proper  for  building  a  "  Langar"^  in  honor 
of  the  Holy  Sayad  Arsldn  Khan,  he  ordered  a' tank  to  be  dug.  Immediately 
they   set  to  digging  the  tank.     Loosening  the  ground  with  the  points  of 

•  Lit.     "  Caused  to  arrive  at  martyrdom.** 

t  lit.    "  Saying,  Yusuf  Qadtr  is  believed  to  be  coming < .  .i "  (tbe  Hear^ 

say  tense  in  mish), 

X  Lit.     **Saying:  *  May  I  obtain  &c.' " 

f  Or  "  Royal  canal  ;*'  it  is  known  by  that  name  to  this  day,  and  is  situated  between 
Yangi-HissAr  and  Eashghar.  Tdzghun  means  *^  stream."  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  RiTer 
and  district  in  the  locality  noted  above. 

II  A  "  Ch£rak"  of  land  is  the  extent  which  can  be  sown  with  one  '*  ch£rak"  of  seed. 
A  '*  ch&rak"  of  gndn  is  about  16}tb.  A  '  miscal'  of  gold  is  the  seventh  part  of  a  '*  s^i^' 
(3^  rupees  weight)  ;  at  modem  rates  it  is  worth  between  14  and  15  shillings.  Land 
which  took  1  lb  of  seed  to  sow  was  therefore  bought  for  about  1  shilling. 

HA'*  Langar**  is  a  traveller's  rest-house  connected  usually  with  some  shiiae. 
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their  arrows,  each  man*  carried  away  a  handful  of  earth.     In  one  daj,  it 
IB  said,  the  ta.nk  was  completed f 


EXTBACT  XXVIII. 

l^The  Holy  Imdms  having  seen  the  letter,  said  : 

"  Oh  friends  !  a  letter  has  come  to  us  from  the  land  of  Kdshqar.  We 
are  going  in  order  to  conquer  the  infidels.  We  haveg  no  other  work  than 
this." 

The  J  started  in  the  direction  of  the  land  of  K&shqar...  After  some  time, 

liaving  made  Ytisuf  Qadir  "Eh&n.  king  over  the  land  of  Kdshqar,  (the  Holy 
Imams)  set  off  in  the  direction  of  China.  Having  come  there  thej  sat 
down  hefore  a  (certain)  town.  The  infidels  remained  amazed  at  this  army. 
At  that  time  Juqta  Bashid  had  a  magician.  (This  man)  said  :  '*  Oh  my 
King,  why  are  you  thus  distressed.  Is  it  necessary  for  them  to  see  the 
town  in  order  to  take  it,  or  can  they  take  it  without  seeing  it  ?|| 

Juqta  Bashid  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  Vizier,  what  speech  is  this  ?  The 
city  stands  evident  to  the  view,^  (j©^)  ^^  speaks  thus  I" 

The  magician  responded  :  '^  However  many  days  that  army  may  stay 
here,  (so  long)  will  I  conceal  the  town." 

Juqta  Bashid  having  saluted  him  sat  down.  All  the  infidels  were 
g'lad,  and  heat  a  roll  on  the  dnmi  of  rejoicing. 

Morning  came.  When  the  Holy  Imdms  had  concluded  their  prayers, 
they  ordered  a  certain  one  (saying)  :  "  Go  in  (to  the  city)  and  say  : 
These  who  have  come  are  the  descendants  of  the  Holy  Mustafa**  (on  whom 
be  God's  mercy  and  peace).  Their  Holy  names  are  Imdm  Ndsiru-'d-din, 
Imam  Mulnu-'d-din,  Imdm  Zuhtiru-'d-dtn,  and  Imdm  Qiw4mu-'d-(Hn« 
They  have  come  from  Mawara  an-Nahar  in  order  to  conquer  the  land  of 
Kashqar,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  They  have 
ordered  me  (saying),  go  in  and  say  to  those  infidels,  hang  your  hows  ahout 
your  necks,  come  into  my  presence  and  hecome  Musalmans  professing  the 
f^aith.     If  they  do  not  profess  the  Faith,  beginning  with  Juqta  Bashid, 

•  lit.  "By  head  of  man." 

t  A  aimilar  story  was  told  me  at  Qizil  itselfi  where  also  I  obtained  my  copy  of  the 
Tukiratu-^l-Bugkra  (see  ShaVs  High  Tartary,  page  240). 

X  The  story  here  returns  to  the  time  when  Tusuf  Qddir  had  obtained  assistance 
from  the  Imims  of  Mada'in,  while  Satan  Bughra  Khin  had  gone  on  ahead  (£zt. 
XXII)  to  recover  Kashghar,  and  had  been  killed  (Ext.  XXV).  We  seem  to  have  here 
a  slightly  different  tradition. 

i  lit.     <*  There  is  to  ns " 

I  lit     <*  Seeing  wiU  they  take  the  town,  will  they  also  take  it  not  seeing  ?'* 

t  lit.    "  Standing  showing  itselt" 
The  Prophet  Muhammad. 
Z  X 
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we    will   kill   all  the   infidels,  capture  their  children,  and  destroy  their 
towns."* 

Having  heard  these  words,  the  light  of  the  world  became  darkness  to 
the  infidels.  The  infidels  considered  and  said  :  "  We  will  not  turn  back 
from  our  faith."  Thej  pitched  a  green  tent  on  (the  roof  of)  the  palace. 
The  Shaman  leading,  one  and  forty  magicians  became  occupied  in  their 
magic. 

They  (the  Musalmins)  prepared  to  fight.  The  city  disappeared. 
They  recognized  that  the  magician  must  have  exercised  (his)  enchant- 
ments. Morning  broke,  the  city  became  visible  again.  They  beat  a  roll 
on  the  battle  drum.  At  the  moment  when  the  bold  soldiers  were  oiling 
their  hcHrses  to  the  battle,  the  city  disappeared. 

In  the  same  manner  for  forty  years  they  fought  together  at  (this) 
town  of  China.     Finally  one  night  Juqta  Itashid  with  all  his  army,  fled. 


EXTEACT    XXIX. 

The  Holy  Imims  started  in  pursuit  of  Juqta  Rashid  and  Nuqta 
Bashid. 

The  Imdms  were  at  prayers,     The  infidels,  finding  the  occa- 
sion opportune,  slewf  the  Holy  Imams  like  sheep,  at  the  time  of  prostration. 

Then  they  all  fought  for  the  standard,^  and  cut  off  its  bearer's  hand. 
Without  giving  up  the  standard,  he  seized  it  between  his  knees.  They  cut 
off  his  (legs  at  the)  knees  also.  He  (then)  held  on  to  it  with  his  neck 
(and  shoulder).  They  severed  his  neck.  The  standard,  soaring  into  the 
air,  disappeared.  The  sun  was  eclipsed,§  the  world  became  darkened.  A 
voice  canie  from  the  sky,  a  murmur  came  forth  from  the  earth ;  the  infidels 
went  off  towards  China.  One  man  fied  and  went  to  Ki^qar,  and  gave  the 
news  to  the  King  YusufQddir  Kh&n. 

Yusitf  Qddir  Khdn  at  once  rode  forth ;  (riding)  night  and  day  he 
arrived,  and  (when)  he  saw  the  sacred  heads  of  the  Holy  Imiuns  severed 
from  their  bodies,  lus  senses  left  him.  Again,  he  became  conscious,  and 
saw  that  the  bodies  of  men  were  lying  scattered  like  the  stones  of  the 
wilderness.  He  wondered  at  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  infidels 
and  Musalm4ns. 


*  lit.  <*having  killed,  &c., he  destroys.''    Here  the  qootatioa  is  not 

kept  to  the  proper  person  of  the  verb. 

t  Lit.  «  cut  the  throats." 

t  Lit.  "  saying,  let  us  take  the  tugh  (a  standard  made  of  a  Yak's  tail)." 

)  lit.  "seized." 

II  Lit.  "  saying,  it  is  not  known  whether  infidels  or  Musahnan^  he  remained  In 
wonder." 
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He  prayed,  a  tbonder-atorm  arose,  water  flowed  down  from  the  moun- 
tainfl^  ram  fell  from  Heaven  ;  it  placed  the  faces  of  the  Musalmans  in  the 
direction  of  the  '  Qibla' ;  it  turned  the  infideb*  bodies  face  downwards,  and 
carried  away  the  heads  of  the  unbelievers. 

Then  they  took  the  Holy  Imams'  sacred  bodies,  and  placed  them  in 
coffins.    The  other  Musalmans'  bodies  they  buried. 

The  date  was  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  [a.  n.  1199].  On  the  10th 
day  of  the  month  Zi-'l  Hajjah,  a  Monday,  the  Holy  Im4m«  diank  at  the 
afaerbet  of  martyrdom. 

''  But  God  knows  best  what  is  the  truth."* 


Note  on  thb  TJja.tliqs. 

[In  the  '*  Beport  of  a  Mission  to  Tarkand  under  Sir  D.  Forsyth,  K.  C. 
8.  L''  (Calcutta  1875)  in  the  History  of  Eishghar,  p.  127,  Dr.  Bellew  on 
the  authority  of  the  "  Tazkira  Bughra  Ehan"  with  reference  to  a  passage 
translated  in  Extract  XY  (above),  say?:  *'A  poor  and  aged  c7a^//c= Christian 
priest came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  offered  reward. "  Now  al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  were  Nestorian  Christians  in  Eastern 
Tmrkistin  at  that  time  and  later,  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  reference 
to  them  in  the  present  text.  The  word  in  my  copy  of  the  work  (Tazkiratu- 
1-Bughra)  is  distinctly  (J^^^^  "  Ujatliq",  and  besides  the  evidence  given  in 
the  note  at  the  place  (see  above),  I  find  the  name  ''  XJjdt"  occurring  as  the 
name  of  a  town  or  village  in  a.modem  song  called  "  the  Maids  of  Turkistdn,** 
extending  to  22  lines  and  celebrating  the  peculiarities  of  the  maidens  of 
different  towns  of  Kashgharia.     The  following  will  suffice  as  a  specimen : 

juu  Lfjij  o^^j4  •  •  •  •  ^J^y  ^J^  cJhJ  ouy  jl>  y 
•  s^Jy  ^Mijiyy  ^jf^K^  o^T^.  sJjy^'  ^J^y  ^^  J^r- 


Which  may  be  rendered  thus : 

Straight  and  slender- waisted  are  the  maids  of  Kdshghar. 

Short,  with  sack-like  figures,  are  the  maids  of  Yangi-His4r. 
^  A  goitre  above,  fat  below,  (such)  are'the  maids  of  Yarkand. 

*  This  saving  clause  is  added  by  the  transcriber.    It  is  of  course  Arabic. 
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*'  Arranging  apples  on  saucers  are  the  maids  of  Khotan-IlchL 

^*  Eating  many  currants  and  grapes  are  the  maids  of  Ujat  (of  the  Ujat* 

[liqs). 
•  «  •  •  •  • 

<<  Wearing  felt  caps,  with  foreheads  wide  {or  high)  are  the  maids  of 

[SaiiqoL 

"  Snub-nosed,  (but)  sweet-tongued  are  the  maids  of  the  Kirghiz." 

The  reference  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Ar jan  Sariqolis  is  interesting. 

After  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  note  was  in  the  press,  I  came 
across  a  passage  in  the  later  part  of  the  Tazkiratu'l-Bughra  which  settles 
the  question  about  the  religion  of  the  Ujat-ligs,  and  shows  them  to  have 
been  Musalmdns,  though  bad  ones.     It  is  as  follows  : 

\*y^  ^^^5*^  *-ii4>l^l^  ^^U-  ^j^j^  ^-^•^  c^l^.^  >fel4,3^j  v^]  %s^} 


"  He  said :  '  Oh  my  king !  there  is  a  set  (?)  of  people  called  TTjai^ 
The  people  of  that  (?  place  or  tribe)  are  Musalmdns  with  their  tongues, 
but  their  (real)  religion  is  spying.  Having  spied  they  have  sent  letters 
after  the  infidels  who  have  fled  (lit,  they  are  in  tongue  Musalmans,  in  faith 
doing  espial,  they  have  sent  <&c.).'  Thus  he  represented  to  the  holy 
Imams." 

This  character  of  spies  and  traitors  is  that  in  which  the  Uj&t-liqs  are 
represented  each  time  in  the  Tazkiratu*l-Bughra.  With  this  agrees  the 
popular  saying  regarding  them  recorded  in  the  note  to  the  original  passage 
(Ext.  XV.  above). 

In  a  versified  account  of  the  same  events  as  are  recorded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Tazkiratu'l-Bughra,  I  find  the  following  parallel  passage  : 


''  He  said  :  *  Oh  king  (possessed)  of  good  qualities,  we  have  a  village  which 

they  call  Ujdt ; 
In  appearance  they  assent  to  the  (true)  Faith,  but  in  their  hearts  they 

have  much  enmity.' 
They  (the  Imdms)  replied :  '  If  the  people  of  Ujat  be  so,  they  will  not 

obtain  salvation  in  both  worlds.' " 

In  the  same  book  I  find  the  following  verses  which  identify  the  my* 


1877.]  of  Sastem  TurhUtdn.  847 

thical  personages  Jaqta  Bashid  and  Nokta  Eashid  as  the  then  chiefs  of 
Khotan: 

'^  Two  infidels  were  kings  of  Khotan,  the  people  of  Ehotan  were 

their  soldiers ; 
*^  One  of  them  the  j  called  Juqti  Eashid )  the  name  of  the  other 
dog  Nukta  Eashid." 
In  the  Tazkiratu  '1-Bughra  we  hear  of  Juqta  Eashid  and  Nukta  Eashid 
from  a  little  later  than  429  A.  H.  (A.  D.  1037)  until  696  A.  H.  (A.  D. 
1199).     The  J  are  prohahlj  mere  representative  names.     Khotan  seems  here 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  China.    E.  B.  S.    1877.] 
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STOBIES 

FbOU  FoBBIS'  PeBSUH  QsAMKAS  TBAiniLA.TKD  IBXO  TVBJCI. 

•  f4«^  Ai*-^  CS^X-.  ^ji  U^  j^  ^J/i'^ 

u^  cr/  cf 'S'y  **4»^  J  cf  J;^  Aij(»»;I,j,>  uXixi  j_^U^  laJ^     f 

^jdJ^  »utj\j  ^juiy  A*j*yb  ««^  «r**^^  t^;'ti»*^'  ^-^l)*^  o'w 

^y  eXl^jl  t-iii-  ^4$  ,j;-r!;V  ^4^  jh'H^   **(»^T  vil^^     © 
•-O**  J>'  y*cjH!r*  '^J'*  '^4^  «,^^j'  uJiJjIfCi]  **»  U   i:)/<^7^ 

udwdJT  »j!iU  »>>;^  ^^V  ctf-'H^^T  ^.^y^ji  "Wolj  ^^     1 
^y  »JA^  ,^J«>  J>I   c^»«*^^  'f v-^l  *H!»  J  ttT  f«^  tt^  U^-J 


1S77.]  of  Sattem  TitrJcutdn.  349 


CaiT  01  Passpobt  issued  at  EXshqhab. 

I  r  1 1   ^^v 


Copt. 
Agreement  made  at  Zdthghar.^ 

v>  ^jn  Ji^  ^.Aiy*  vy^  j^u  >.  ^^  ^.^  c>t^  ^uu 

K-^jl  ^c^T  ^1  .jz^^yb  J    ^^Jjj  O^J^^  ^-^'^^  S**^' 


t  Thu  WM  fonnd  between  the  leaTse  of  books  poiohaMd  in  Eiahghar. 

U. 


860  B.  B.  Shaw — A  Orammar  of  (he  Language  [No.  3, 


Cost  ot  a  Leqaii  Opnnoir  errxir  nr  EXshohab.* 


^  «XiJ  «,;y  *^^  y^u-^^lfe^Ji  ^j^yi  Jiy^,  u^l  2^^J 
liji  ^p^  «-ai^  ^^  l«iJi^  ^jl  *«Jy  jj,UljJ  k^  ,,^0 
O^Va.  »^^j/»-«S  ^\j,   ^/;^    *-'4H«    If,,^  cf'T   tj^i^    i_  Ji 

*  Tliia  was  foond  ttetween  ike  leaves  of  a  book  purchased  in  Kfahghar. 


1877.]  q^  Eatiem  TutJeittin.  851 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  «  TAZZIRATU-'L-BUGHRA." 

EXTIU.OT  I. 

^liji  .j^L  i^  aUi J,-,  ^j^^  u^U  *ua:  ^  ^^  ;!>4«;y4T 
>;»i«*i«>  c/^yy-i'^  fir*^  tt/4«*«'y  "-^  «=»'^j  r*^^  "^  ^J>'^^i^^ 

•  This  is  to  be  read  upwards  and  downwarda  firom  the  middle. 
T  T 


I 
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wjj   ^UjT  ^liXiU  ^^  JJ-^i;**  Kj«.»aL»   ^W^  s^^^  *-^^ 


EXTSACT    II. 

fc^>JU5  ^>"^J  *A=>  ^Uj  j^  >.«»e^;yftJ  ^*r^  *iiW  ^^u 

c;*^   (trf**^.  ^j'i^j'  yJji  ^3^  W'  tt/i<>  (^  l**^  JrV  «=>*»' >>*i«^'< 

«»1<3^  Cr^^    ciV^  J^    i;*?  Jy^    0^^»^  «»;.^».    »'^»>  C^i-^ 

;li.xLti  ^-^J^y^  uJ^iU  AiJUi   lai^Mb  ^j  ^^l^yjjJ  Acj^^  u-i^ 

*^^  te/^  eZ-'^^v   '^M^  V^^  Vr?  e;'^-^^  JJ^^V?  c;^^^-^  v-?;^ 
J;'^»e*?;^   ^  L^d^  ^   t-^^  uJ^III  ^   (J-'  ^^  J;l   ^j^jy. 

j^U  Ailuli  u-^i3    ^j^J^l    **-;^  cJjj^S  ^^/r  J^  ]jkj  Jyu.*  ^^A^^ 
>«T    ^Ji^J^    ^^y^}  <-^  c^^-*    O^  ^lA-uSLl  Aiarf;i;  ^IbcXf^ 

EXTBACT   in. 

^^iS^  Aifc^li  ^^\lil«.   o^fc  id^^>^*i4;4l  ^*^Jy^y^  ^^^^  «^ 


^8?']  ^  JSattem  Turkittdm. 


85S 


^r-uO^I  A?.|^  ^j^  pjj^  y^Q  Jti^y^  ^ij  ^^^J  ^1,^  ^^l, 

;WlCii  or;ii  ^u.  i^  j^  ^oJ-  0,-flA.  jf,/  lo  vj^u  jjA*ib  ^xxi 

uiiw  ^.xAL^  Afi^lj^  y  tJlixL,  *d{  ;;j«*J  (.jOj-at*  fcJ^m-  ^VkJL 
C5^yi^!;l^«.i-*^  vj-l  U-Jyj  ^^.J  iiik  U^ixi  ^yi  cil j  J^'^lcW 

•=f  ^  ^Vi  «/-•»  >«  A^^I^I  e,lj;l^   u^U*  ^XiOiT  ^^V^S   c>!;4* 

^dbT  «,ltL.  O^-iA.  ^fcdU  f  Ut^iUi  «ie^]b  JJI  tJ^iw  ^UaL,  c>;-a^ 
«*I^  cy<a*.^tjLi:A^j^  aUj  ,^^U  j4ui],i]  s^\y^  i2»;-a»  VrV 

*^v!!;i  J^y  *^  cM'  *=»>*"  ,^*«>^i»i«  vs*^-*-  ,^*-^  ^r«JJ!^i 

»s/i^    «/-■"'  J»i«H>*   »J<;%i/T    L^^   ^]   AliJ   Jhim 
J>*5  J«>  «j^ri  tt^^tl-  t?*;.^    ^^i  ^UU  j-ftjJI^I    *^1^  O;^ 

•sir^  v^«>  jy^j}^  *r^  Jr*  *(>«  ^  (}ikf'^->i^^  y^y  1^4; 

j»JJ;r"  *r4^  itf^  V-i-i  u/i^  ^  *-:r*^  Jr*  J*i'*ri'  <-HH^iT^,-a*. 

llifi  j^  tl^ j^A^^  ^Jia]^  ,S>j^A%.  Jtif^ld    ^\^\m,  jAiDyJl    A».l^  ^T 


864  B.  B.  Shaw— ^  Grammar  of  the  Language  [No.  8. 

^j  ^\  isju,6*}  vr!^  J^V-  v^.J  «^-i  y^^  y^  ^^  r*^' 

KJ^T    ^ji^Ui^  y  ^**Jb  Aii  ,  ;j.>!»^  ^Ui/  iiiyji  f  jl    ^.«*i*f 
^UV*M  j-oill^l  is^d^  ^^Oalid,  c^-idA.    ;*i*^  v'^  ^i^  0^*^J 

^  ..^  C^m5oI  ^L&^i  ..tUjOir^J  ..M«»y*  Afi 


III  if  &5.t  *JU  Ai  ;«e«>iT  ^^iUU  ^jJI^I  i^l^  o^r-a^  ;Jb J^O  ^1^ 

ItX^a^^^jl  J^l  ^  aU  II  *J!  H  ^j^l  Jyi)  O^^A  *^Ii  Alii  Jy-.j  dA«:^  aU  ir] 

a^^  Jjl  cj'^  jli-  ttj^jl  «»*«^  Jyft  /*"  tf  l«J^  i^*=ir*- '  J  ^"^ 

^SjA^    If;;!    U-^I;    i^;5c:^*^  ^     U>*«l;  ^^,3    lJ'xj  *Us^  JjI 
^^yt  ^^.J^  ^UjJ:  ^J^j'^j^iii  ^Jj\  v^wl  u^e^  J^^  i-^ 


1877.]  of  Sattem  2WriM&f«. 


S55 


ElTBACT   IV. 

>'V'»  ***  «e€; V-**   *=^  *^'  Jr-J  '^  «lr^  j»V^  ^VJU, 


•^,J^  ^ 


ilZTBACT   V. 

^s-Vyj^J  V  ^V  ^.  ssy^  ^^j>)  oir^Ui  ^  ^.0  J.\S  b 
XXX  ^roUil  tx^  gift  u-^.j  ,jj^^  ^y^^  jyij^y 

EXXBACT  YL 

♦Mir^'j'  t;*'*^'  *-J.;<  e^f>  *i*ijO  u5^  o^/l  JjuiS  W  w^ 


ElTEACT  TIL 

J^J^}  v«^  ct«^-fl-  ^  sSjt^J  ^j*^  J^  \,ki  «,^.lJb 


856  B.  B.  Shaw — A  Qrammar  tf  the  Language  [No.  8, 

jJ  Vi-*  cf?/  *^.>  '-^  «***^  fcriV  «4/4'*>*i'>  •-^>«  ci!>t** 

J^sJ^}  *r4^  *^<^)  u>^y  •T»j&(ri  ,J^^  *s>jA».  ys'^ji  ^Js^^ji 


EzTBi.CT   YIII. 

^^1^1  t^\yk.  ts>j..am.  jijfiii   A*^;  fila^  iJJ-i*^  »t<tU<>V  c^'** 

^^;ljlJ  i^]fi  «JuJ|    aJji)JT  kjjj  Id*.  jXiUJU  u.^0  (ts'^  V£.i4>  &>  b 
*A;y  ;5^^i^  J^A-  ^-i^J  ^  J^-  ^  cM^  ]^  Oy^  tt>^*»»- 

/^  tJS^a.    ujU.    l;i>     ,j,j;U  ^J;el     «--**V  *»''^^  ^-^'    jk<i^ 

yhd  iJ^yu^J]  Aijji  ^  *i  ^T  u-H^  'r^^  •^!r9-  ^^^>^ 
i^JUlj^  J,|  ^Jy^ollel  *i\A**y   cJ>(h>W  *^)J3^    v^Vf*>i- 

cr«»4J  ^>JJ^  c»V*  l«M^  >iV  *^^  >W  «-^^  y^ty  ts^Ai. 
Ki;5  J«  c^'u^  *!;<  yJ'J*'-!>^J  h^  ^^->  <>»^  o^^  «tr->*' 


IS^''-]  qf  Sattem  Ttirhittdn.  857 

A«*il  u^jW  wiJ  ^JT  c:.jU.  lo**!,-  ^^^1  jk^^^  ^^i, 

*^>  «5f«^I  cT^^  (Jte-  (•i;!''^  */«MI  «jf «Jri'  }i  fb^j^  ^<i^^ji^ 


EZIBA.CT  DL 

«^  cs^  jy  e'er?  y  v^/5ji  ^^^>.  cy  e,^W-  o^ 

X...X...   y/ji>J«4  UH^W  *ii^U5  ^<-«U  j^y  «^l^  o^ 


ElTRlCI  X. 


aU;  ,_^lt31jU  (JU^  ufUalut  ts»;.<te.  i^UUK^^^ajJ)  ^)  A^i^  O;^ 
c»r«*-  ;'^J^.  'ii-'o^j'  wJi*  «,U  l^ij  ^/AJL^^,  Jij  tiiy,  v^ 

ici)  L-^'*^'  ^l«U>  ^.AJJI^I  Asklj^   ts>^.A^  ^itySyi- JbiiLS  If  J  u*^ 

«;4«Hi«  ^^jiri^  Jk^ji  y^J  '^<^y^  W^  vy^  ^^-^^^  «sO' 

HvntACT  XL 
^5*4;!;*^-^  V^y  ^^;1  tT  ^jU  J^  1^  JlyL.  ^^UaU  c»^ 


358  R.  B.  Shaw — A  Oramtnar  qfthe  Language  [No.  3, 

u->t*>;    AiiUil     VHbJ^y     j^aj«yS>,l     L.J6yi   »S    ^    ,^l*M)t 

jiiiyif  uri  *ijSc5^.i  J^^  «>^  1^1  yr***  ^5^;  e''^r» 

C^y  tJJJ  LiJ»j  JiJjyJ  J**!**  ^j-el  «j^5-j/«  *i  ^ 

ji  ^^y  11)^*1^  v**^  <>4^y  c5**te'  y  /!«^ 

Kjsj  aXjILI  li^jj  y.Jk-^  ct-«****  t--i<3  Jii^j  c^»^  jj/doiii  yj 

^  tiiUiJ  ^a»L.  o^^  u-^v^  Jys  f »  ^' o^y.  *f^^if 
•Br«^y  i5y  vyy^  i-^;^  )^.  ^)}^  ^Jii^  ^o  ***  «--4i4^  «/^' 


1877.]  of  Bwtem  TvkrkMian.  859 

^jy^  c^  ^ji  ttj'^l^ijy^  J^^  ^y^^  \S)b^y^  Sf)^  ^-H^ 


EXTBACT  XII. 

J^JJU    AKiy    iJjjUb  ^J  ^1   ^U.  lyLi   Jyu.  ^j^  o^-i^ 
J^^y  ^J^  JiA.  ]jj^  J^   ^j^UJm#  c:>^.a^  jh*^  oOUc  J  (j:^U9 

Zz^  ^::.jJu.  wiW  c)^-^-^  ui; V^  ^^  ^J^ji:^^  ^Si^  J^ 

'•J;i  tt)'^^"*  «V^  l4»%5;7  jj^T  |0;lilf  i-«/J»l«  ««!»;.«».  )tXX^*J^* 
«Asd,U  |4i4;U  ^^.dJU y  ^j,U»L,   »s>;,a*  X  ..  X  . .  X  j»i«kl4»  ^.J 

X...X..  »^J;el^>5y«^^>i«>;y 


"EsxnijOT  XIIL 
^^Iffjl  eyy>   tA*>  »U.jb  ^-U  ^jjU.  ],*<  Jy[-.  ^VtL»  0;.^A. 

»-r*-^->  tt/i**  '^^b  '^ji^  »>4^^  J  **jr*  i-^^^**-^  fft>^  yi"*'  *-' 

«iLs  ^  iaya*>    ^'i-ai  teXui^S,)  ^  ;lliO,i)  A^^ay.  iajj*<i  ^^ 

**i3T  ^j)  t-XijJ  vrT^yi*  ^  ^^.o  ^T  ^  .^.oJ^  di«>^iijjl4f 


Z   2 


860  R.  B.  Shaw — A  Orammar  of  the  Language  [No.  3, 

o^rf  ^^  ^  A-iij  >>*io;r- ^j^*  (^^  jy**' ;^'^'  «»»>*-'  >>V 

^X-^l  ^  *Xjum  c>^    c5Hr^"^  *-J^^  Ui^j'^^^    4Lu..-^  H-^»>J!;^ 
Z^jij^d  uHi^     Aijj^^     J^^l  ^y     ^.J;J,I  ^Ulx5  Ci.+^  AiiU. 


EXTEAOT  XIV. 


J^]jki   JyL,   ^ikU   c^-aa.    1^  ^S^^dj[j;^Ili^   ^Idil  tdy^ 
^jli    ^LL   1^  ^^^-^   ^ItU   o;-^    ^jXi)ti;l  ^^I  ijlxi   ^jAi 

j^\i  J^  ^  c:HJki  ^lu.  y^  ,Jj^  jy:^)  ^xj^u  JVirWl 

iUJb^J  lol*^  ^liJ^  cJ^-  7,:,U^  l^^iUJ^   ^i^  V^S  ^^ 


ElTEACT  IV. 


jJk  ldJ!;J,jIilJ>^I;S  ).J;j  ^J,K>.>  ]ji  t-^jjl  tiyy»  Uy^  V>V  cS*^' 


1877.]  of  Extern  Turkistdn.  861 

^^^j  Jr*  v^*^^  ;'*'^^  ^^•^  "^[^  vti^^^  1,/^  cs*^  Hr?  ^*^/ 

wHbiW  e/iJJI^  s^j^y.  u'-^^^I'M*'  v/^  gi*  t/.'^'^y*  '^ijyi  '•> 

»^  Jr*  y^  r"  f*^*^  *<^^jj^  Ac;^  ^  cr^-^^j'^  Cr*  b-s-J»^ 

jj^Ji;5;Vi>  ^^  4«fci  »Lijb  o^   SrT'tri'j'j^y-   S»yy  ^'•J/^^j'' 

ElTUACT  XVI. 

**>*>  j',^'  ,r«^  *^  <>y  t-r-iii*  l-sl   ,^  t.^:-*-'  j*i4;y  My(H 

lU  jb  cp;.*^  ^^y  Id^   a;i*H;  V  (-C;^^^  ^^  SjT^^  ^H^^SuA 


862  B.  B.  Shaw— ^  Orammar  qfthe  Lcmguage  [No.  3, 

EXI&A^CT  XVII. 

i_;1y  >I  U-JjS  «*li    jJyir>.di4S  J4,V-   *ai.;jj    l.;J^lf    oW 

jliO^Ail   If^aL  ^iir  ^J^  s^jii  jhiji^  f^tjj^  v-HW^  4-/U0,  J 

lf;ieU*UJ^    J,aL^U^.^Mi;S    Ify.,,^^^    **I^j»y»f 


EXTBACT  XVIII. 

"^  ^,  loJI  y^lh  ^-^^.A  jW  V»^y  e/.'**-^-'^  cf^  *r4t^ 

(.Jjia.     **|ij)     ,.^y    «Ht^   ^S^jjUlow*     di«*  ^'4«»jy     tJia.^«iij5 

l_,JLy 


EXTBA.OT  XIX. 


1877.]  ofEaxUm  TwrhiMn.  363 

EzTiuci  XX. 
•ffd  f^yi   «Ht^  »^«i^  ^s^  \^  ttPh;'  ^  'H-'  c^r^^  ci^*^' 

y  (y  Kjir^^'  ^-^  ;5*^  jjA-i^W  cr*^^  o^^^  sh^  s^y^ 


EXTBACT  XXI, 
'>?ttr^  d^**^  «2>;-^  (^>?^JJ^  UH^  Ci^dl^  ^I^Vil  ^^1; 

EXTE^OT  XKII. 

45«;V  ^i'  4r^;y.  >>»*•>>'  "^^i?^^'  »'*^"  c:^";5»^<i^  >< 

*^'>  y  ^J^^J  *^^'^  **l>^«i«»d«J  tti^Ji^  »<-^«>^  «»'-«*'  A-trH 

«=»r«*- j«4"*;y  ^■S'*'^^  *rxi  tt/i^*  *^  "^  "r^i/^  ^Uiauyj  ^1 


864  E.  B.  Shaw — A  Grammar  of  the  Language  [No.  3, 


j\S  «>aA^  J  yj:^j  j\j  ^iuXLJUJ  jUiU^l  j^Kmj\a  jhilUj 
vJW  c:^Ui  ^jji;So;-fl*.  ^a/,j  ^li^  ^^LJ^  JS^jS  jUj^JU 
««4l4S,  JJj^y  u-aij  y^  Vj^uS<  «**L^>'''1;^'  9  ;5»»tiolj  y 

Wjii  *f^J^I    <>1^  ^Ufc    i-^:^  ^^   ;*d«?/el    U^   *iilx4»^j 
Or<^  ,  ^c^iT  jV^jXiJu   i^kiMjd  iJli  «UoVj  Oj..a^  jIbjJUS  (^^li>| 

^ly^vly     uJip^     Aij|;3C;l^     vlJji    »Li^Nlj     \Sy^^  «J^*^'   *e^!^  ^^^^ 


■^oJUfi  ^li^  J  u.^  ^  ^^^  •T»^y  »«H;?;i  J^y  ^jjy,  ^,Jiy, 
u^i3  ,^Ub  *i^;  yUf  ^d^l  ,^^1  Je  «u«^  &s^c:Jp,y  ^c\J^ 

jXk.    u^^^S  ^^J  ^^U^yl^    ^    ^j  ^5AJf  j<e,3yj  b  LS^aJ-^ 

SJij'ifLc]      CJ;.AA.     i-Xij^U     *^e;il*^     }i^     ^jh^J     AC»lijb      ^jj;^-U 

^  ;5bi\J,3  ^iiijJjiS    ^jc  \^^d  jif^fi^ 

^^^m>^  CJ^-^LA.  jii^jyi  Uiel«X^  TsUjU  ^'U  ^\a,  jidi  *-Jup^  ttjj 

^^yiJf    WaLJ   ^S;.     ^    ^iAi^    ,J^.      »U0b    ^jU   ^1;*. 


1877.]  tfBastem  TwrUtt&n.  865 


EXTBACT  XXIII. 

U>-^  ci^^o'J    «-i*^  cy;-aa.  j\iy^    <— H**?-  **/  <>^uf  ^  ^j' 

^jjj-.  cf  «i!rJ  >>^  ^  *<    e/i^;  -/^'^  >V^  <i/-'i  tt/*^J  ^"^  >« 

«UI  -fUi)   ^j^JkXi^  )y^y(  »]r»-^   f^l  y^  *f*^ j^  *^^  vJV^  c:^.^A>^ 


EXTBACT   XXrV. 

wJi**  J;l  XXX^5,,ji*i  *ii*^Cr4*  ^'^  *4*  V  »-Xia.  jUj^vl**  cX^.  ^s^^ 

t^jj^  w«4*ST  «»**^  «:)>^  )'*i'^'*  ^A-i^  «iii*  VV>;^  *^**  *.>4^ 
X  j**i^lj  c»ol^  «-^>i^  Ju'  '«^  «**^  **>> V  'iri  j^^T  t2r^-a* 


866  B.  B.  Shaw— ^  Orammar  of  the  Language  [No.  8, 

EX!FBACrF  XXV. 

wS^JWaw  u-^  *iiIJ4-   »U^b  ^^    jjjU.  ]^  jj,-^    cj^-M. 

«iP*^  «»*•  c/-'?;V*'^  j*i>5;i>'  e«^;'/i'  ^^J^  "^J^  *j^  vy^ 

EiTiucT  XXVL 

OaA,   *3^  u--4i  ,jS*-^^->«4^  J^j^  «-^  ji>4  urj^*  «)^^J^ 
^\*«A*5  ^21*.  jSl^  ^dJui  ISJ;^  j^  Hri^^  «)^<  O;/^  f^ 

xxxx^iii«Hr"  *^j'*sJi  <s^  ^yjy  Ki;V  i4jV»];j'  Jk^M  ^^ 


Ezts^CT  XXVIL 
iSj^  tt)^  ^-^^  »-**^  '=>^**-  (^  jV>"^i!^    1<>«-S^(>j  **4 

wii,)  fcjij  u-ir  lii^i  JU3L.  ji  i^  ^iAjjh)^  ^  W^  ^*{ 

X  X   s^^ 
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ElTBACT  XXVIII. 

^dj^  ^Suyii  )i-»j3i>])^.  oy^h^  ^  */lr;>;'>W  cf**V  *-^  »t;i<> 

J^ji^'^  c-i-.^   0;-A».  j»(.UI    e»,..i4.   ^   ^^^JS  di«i  x  X 

J\  jtjymj^     J^]     sJjijJ     ^UJU.  UH!^   ***^'*^1  "i^iJ^     U-J!«T 

^^^  c:^)j  ^j/*^  *i^-  XXX  ^df^  dji«  *i;«-^U^  jy 
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XXX  y^^  "--4t^  «f4^^  «irJ  ui/^  (^  <^*j 


EiTBACT  xxrs. 


wa-^iic  i_  u^j  ;y  1^  ^Xj jy.l  »j;Ui  jV^UI  o^^i*  x  x  x  ^«iJJ^ 

«-^  ^?V  J***^  -^  *♦*  c/i'  V--J  t^nT  ^y  j^  ^oi) 

-«^  r*  *H'*>4'"  >''^->^"  v^^  * V^**"  ^^^'  ^V  i^  J^y 
^^.j^  ^dWji^T  ^diu-,T  u--*^^  oyy^i;5  tt)V?-  «5*"^yy  «!^ 

V-Hi^VS  ^y  XXX  »./«xV  l^vt/i^^  ^>i  jV*^  Jh^  iSjijfi 
croiw^  Afi  »UjVj  ^;l*  i;,U.^jU!  uj-.^  0;.aa.  ^^Ju  ti/Mi 

j^ii  ^jojUrt  |,^*-  ^jju  ii  ^iijo  ^u  »*Iii  ^u  ^y^i  viJUi 

^OJU  ^Ly  ^y  ^-  >iiiijS;ili  ^Jjy  t-^ki  «*US  ^^y.  vfJly 
villi  ^J^UI  o^  u/*^V>^  U-dJ^i^w^IiT  J^\i  viJ^  ;J^K 
^  iilii;lG<.J*M«  ^JjYji^Ji  i--^T  Ktaril  jjd.U  ^jlwa.  uJjU/. 
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11. — The  Viu.  Text  op  the  Vtjttodata,  ob  *Expositton  op  Metbe*, 
BY  Saj^ghabakkhita  Theba,  with  Tbakslation  and  Notes. 

Introduction, 

The  Vuttodaya  (*  Exposition  of  Metre')  is  the  second  metrical  treatise 
written  in  Cejlon  during  the  twelfth  century  hy  the  Pili  grammarian 
Moggallana,  under  his  priestly  title  of  Sangharakkhita  Thera.  It  is  the 
only  work  on  P41i  prosody  extant,  and  is  founded  on  the  Vrittaratndkara 
(Ocean  of  Metres),  a  Sanskrit  work  on  post-vedic  metres  by  Ked^ra  Bhatta. 
It  contains  136  stanzas  or  portions  of  stanzas,  divided  into  six  chapters 
which  treat  of  the  following  subjects  : 

Chap.       I. — The  technical  terms,  and  symbols  in  prosody. 

Chap.     II. — Metres  regulated  by  time. 

Chap.  III. — Metres  with  quarter  verses  similar. 

Chap.    IV. — Metres  with  half  lines  similar. 

Chap.      V. — Metres  with  quarter  verses  dissimilar. 

Chap.    VI. — The  six  problems. 

The  work  opens  with  the  usual  adoration  to  Buddha.     Then  follow  an 

explanation  of  the  technical  terms,  and  a  description  of  the  various  metres 

in  Pali  prosody.     In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters,  each 

variety  is  illustrated  in  its  own  metre.     The  sixth  chapter  enunciates  tho 
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six  problems,  and  the  work  closes  with  a  tribute  of  regard  to  the  author's 
instructor,  Sila  Thera. 

The  text  has  been  collated  from  several  Burmese  MSS.  and  compared 
with  two  other  valuable  copies,  one,  a  transcript  from  a  Singhalese  MS.  in 
the  India  Office,  kindly  presented  to  me  in  1870  by  the  late  Professor 
Childers  ;  the  other,  a  tract,  derived  from  two  Singhalese  MSS.  by  Profes- 
sor Job.  Minayeff,  published  in  1869  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Childers'  copy  has  138  verses,  but  the  last  two  are 
merely  portions  of  postscripts  to  other  treatises  of  the  author.  Mr. 
Minayeff' s  text  from  wrong  numbering  has  only  119  verses,  though  the 
matter  forms  136.  In  this  sketch  C  stands  for  the  first  of  these,  and  M 
for  the  second. 

There  are  several  Pali  commentaries  on  Vuttodaya,  and  glosses  on  the 
commentaries.  It  is  believed,  the  following  comprise  all  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Burma. 

1.  Vxittodaya  Ttkd,  by  Nava  Yimalabuddhi  at  Pugan  du- 

ring the  reign  of  the  Burman  king 
Kyatswa,  circa  1212  A.  D. 

2.  Chandosd/rattha,  by  Sadhamma  ndiia  at   Pugan  during 

the  same  period. 

3.  „  filed,      by  the  same  author. 

4.  Cha-ppaccaya,  by  the  same  author. 

5.  Vacanatthajotikd,  by  Vepulla  at  Pugan  during  the  same 

period. 

6.  „  Tikdy      by  the  same  author. 

7.  Kavisdra,  by  Dhammananda  at  Pegu  during  the 

reign  of  the  Pegu  monarch  Dham- 
marajadhiraja,  circa  1385 — 1421, 
A.  D. 

8.  „  Tihi,      by  Buddhadhdta  during  the  same  pe- 

riod. 

Of  these,  the  three  principal  commentaries,  viz.,  the  second,  fifth,  and 
seventh  have  been  consulted,  and  are  referred  to  under  the  abbreviations 
of  Chando.,  Vac,  and  Kav. 

My  grateful  acknowledgements  must  here  be  made  to  the  subjoined 
works  from  which  I  have  derived  great  assistance  ;  C.  P.  Brown's  Sanskrit 
Frosody  Explained ;  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.,  Vol.  VIII ;  Colebrooke's  Life 
and  Essays,  Vol.  Ill ;  and  the  translation  of  the  Vrittaratndkara  now 
passing  through  the  pages  of  the  Fandit  at  Benares. 

A  table  of  the  prosodial  feet  is  given  at  page  391,  they  are  denoted  in 
these  pages  by  the  initial  letter  of  their  symbols  in  capitals.  A  single  long 
syllable  is  marked  G,  a  spondee  Qa  ;  a  breve  is  marked  L,  a  pyrrhic  LL 
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TEXT. 


NAMd  TASSA  BHAGAVATO  ARAHATO  SAMMXSAMBUDDHASSA. 


1.  nam'  attha  janasantdnatamasant&nabhedino, 
dhamm'  njjalaiitarucino,  munindoddtarocino. 

2.  Pingalacariyadihi  chandaip.  yam'  uditaqi  pur& 
suddharndgadhikdnan  tai|i  na  B^dheti  yat'  icchitai{i,* 

3.  tato  M^igadhabh^sdya,  mattdvan^ayibhedanaiii, 
lakkhyalakkhai^tsaiiiyuttaifi,*  pasamiatthapadakkamaqiy 

4.  idaip.  Vuttodayaip.  ndma,  lokiyacchandani8sitai}i| 
irabhissam'  ahai)i  *d&m*  tesai^i  sukhavibuddhiy^. 


5.  sabba-gla  mn',  4di-'ga-lahu  bbyd,  majjhanta  gard'  ja  s&. 
majjbanta-la  ra  t',  ete  'tt^^  E^^  I  S^  g^^^i  ^o  labu. 

6.  bha-ja-sa  sabbaga-lahu  pane'  ime,  san^hitd  ga^ 
ariyadimbi  Tinneyy4 :  gano  idba  catukkalo. 

7.  8aip.yog&di  ca,  digbo  ca,  niggabitaparo  ca,  yo. 

gam  vanko  p4danto*  vd ;  rasa'  anno'  mattiko  1'  uju. 

8.  pare  pddddi-samyoge,  yo  pubbo  garuk*  akkbaro,*" 
labu  sa  kvaci  vinneyyo  ;  tad  uddbara^aip  yatbd  :— 

"  dassanarasdnubbavane"  ||  nibaddbagedbd  jinass'  ayaip  janatd. 
"  yimbayajanani  8anna^a.||  kriyd  nu  kan  ndnuranjayate." 

9.  yinneyyd,  lokato,  sannd  sammuddosurasddinaiifi ; 
pddo  neyyo  catuttbai{iso  ;  padaccbedo  yati  bbbave.^ 

^  chanda'  yam,  0. 

*  yath'  iochitam,  0 ;  yad  icchitam,  M, 

*  ]akkha,G. 

*  irabhiflsam  ahan  dibii,  G  and  M. 

*  ma  n'  £di,  C  :  m-n&  'digalahn,  M. 
'  gazn  every  where  for  gam  in  C. 

*  ra  te-t'  at^ha,  0 ;  rat'  et'  a^tha,  M. 

*  padanto,  C.  and  M. 

*  XB880  'Mo,  G. 
^*  gmn-Y-akkhaTO,  G. 
"^  rasinubhaTaiie,  M. 
^  yati  bhave,  M. 

2  ▲ 
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10.  samam  a^^^asamaipi'  vuttaiii,  visaman  e&paraqi  tidhik 
flamd  lakkha^ato  pdd4  catt^  yassa,  taip.  Bamaip. 

11.  jass'  antimena  dutijo  tatiyen'  ^Ldimo  samo 

tad  addUiasamam  ;^  annan  tu  bhiimalakkhanap4dikai)i* 

12.  pddam  ekakkharirabbha,  jiva  chabbisatakkhar^ 
bhave  p&dehi  tarn  chandaqi  ndn  4n^m  oditaip.  tato. 

13.  dandakdcan^avuttbjddi,  p4dehi  cbahi,  tiiii  tu, 

'  gdthd  *ti  ca,  paratth'  evaiii  chandosanfuipak^it^. 

14.  anantaroditaqi,  c'  annam  etaqi,  sdmannanimato 

'  gatbd  *icc  eva,*  niddittbam,*  munindavacane  pana. 
16.  visesan^znato,  kinci  gabetv4  sabbatbocitaip.'^ 

dassaTissdm'  aban/  t'ettba  n&mdn*  ^yibbavissare.' 
iti  Vuttodaye  chcmdoH  sannd  paribhdsdniddeso  ndma  pafhamo  pariechedo. 


16.  cbattho  'kbilalabu  jo  y&  ga-yuti,  ^nne  cbagga^d  na  jo  visame ; 
arijd  j  anta^^^e^  lo  cbattbo  'nte  gtJ^i  ccb'  anne. 

17.  patbamad^be  cbattbo  ce  sabbaktb  'ettb'  idilabuni*  bbavati  yati 
tapparako  'nte  pi  sace  carime  pi  bbavati  catuttbo  'nte. 

18.  ariydsAmannan  ce  pubboditalakkba^am  bbave  yassd. 

19.  ddimam  atba  p4dayiigai}i  yassd  tyamsebi  sd  patby&. 

20.  yattba  ganattayam  ullangbiyobbayattb'  adimo  bbave  vipuli. 

21.  garumajjbako  jakdro  catuttbako  dutiyako  capaU. 

22.  capal%atdkbilan  ce  dalidimaipL  lakkbai;iaiii  bbajati  yassi 
patbyd-lakkbanai)!  annai}!  mukba>capala  ndma  sd  bbavati. 

23.  patbyaya'  lakkbanan  ce  patbamaddbe  lakkba^an  tu  capaldyaqi.'* 
dutiye  dale  *tba  yassd  pakittitd  si  jagbana-capaU. 

Ari^djdtiyo. 

24.  sabbai)!  pafbamadale  yadi"  lakkba^am  ariy&ya  vuttam  ubbayesa 
yassa  dalesu  yuttaip  vuttd  a&  giti  vutta  yati  bdita. 


*■  addhaaamam,  C. 

*  g&thi-m-icceya,  0. 

*  nidditthit,  C.  and  M. 

*  Babbato  'citam,  C. 

*  aham,  M. 

*  ^yibhavifisare,  C  and  M. 

*  aiiji  anta,  0  and  M.  addbe  lor  affhe  evexywhere  in  CL 

*  sabbalahetvddi,  G. 

*  pathy^  C. 
*^  capaUya,  M. 

^  yadi  wanting  in  M. 
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25.  arijajam  dutija4dlie  gadit&khilalakkha^aqi  yantaqi 
bhavati  dales'  nbhajesu  pi  yadi  ja8s4  sd  jam  upaglti. 

26.  suriyaj  'ad^badvitajaiii^  pubboditalakkha^opetaifi* 
Yipariyajen^bhihitaiii  yassd  sambhavati  ce  'ba  soggiti. 

27.  ariyd  pubbad[<}bai{i  yadi  ganin  'eken&dhikena  nidbane  yuttaqi 
yadi  pubbad^basam^naqi  dalam  itaran  codit^  yam  ariydgitL 

OitijdtiifO, 

28.  yisame  cba  siyuqx  kali  mukbe  same  tv  attl^  ra  la  g&  tato  'pari* 
yetaHyan  tarn  uccate ;  labucbakkaqi  na  nirantaraip.  same. 

29.  yetaliyopamaip.  mukbe  taip.  opaccbandasakaifi  ra  yd  yad  ante. 

30.  dpdtalikd  katbitd  'yai|i  bba  ga  g&  'nte  yadi  pubbamiv'  annaqi. 

31.  yad  ddito  lakkba^antikd^  t^t'  ettba  padesvdkbilesu*  jo. 

32.  udiccaYuttitiv-uccate'  jo  c'  ado  visamesu  saQ^bito. 

33.  pubbattba  samesu^  ce  ga  ja  paccavuttir  uditd  'ti  esajiXhitL^ 

34.  samaaaTnd'  'tr'  idinaip.'  samisaipyutd  bbavati  taxji  pavattakai{i. 
36.  assa  sd^®  samakata  'parantikd. 

36.  tad  annajd  cdrubdsini." 

m 

Vetdliycydtiyo. 

37.  dYLkavibataTasnlabur^  acaladbitir  iba.^* 

38.  mattdsamakaqi  navamo  Igd  'nte.^** 

39.  jo  nU**  'tbayd  '^ijiayd  visiloko.*' 

40.  tadvayato  ydnayasikdbkyd.^^ 

41.  pancattbanayasu  yadi  lo  citrd. 


^  dyikayain,  M. 

*  lakkhai^tipetam,  0. 

*  cha  kali  siynm  same  U^fba  ra  lag^  tato  'pari,  0. 
«  dakkhi^antikis  0. 

'  p&des&kMLesa,  C. 

*  vuccati,  0. 

'  pubba^ilefhasaiiiesii,  M. 

*  paccavuttit  'uditi  'ti,  M.  paccavuttir  uditeti  sa^^hito,  0. 

*  ddinam,  C  and  M. 

*•  y^  c. 

^  c&rabh^isini,  0. 

u  yjhat&TaaiilaliQ,  M. 

M  acaladhiti,  C;  acalathitir  iha,  M. 

»♦  la  g  'ante,  0. 1  g  ante,  M 

»*  na  li,  C. 

^  viailoko  nima,  M. 

^*  tan  ca  yato  v^maylsiki  'kkllyi^  0. 
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42.  ga  lj4  'ttluilul^  ce  8&-y-iipacitr&. 

43.  yam  atitalakklianaYisesajutta-* 
mattdsamidi  p4dabhiliitai|i ; 
aniyataTuttaparim^asaliitaiii, 
patbitaxji*  janesu  paditkulakaipu 

Mattdsamakajdtiyo* 

44.  vind  Ya^^ehi  mattd  gd,  vin^  vannd  gardhi  to, 
Ym&  lahuni  garavo,  dale  path  jadino,  mati. 
iti^  mattdvutidniddeso  dutiyo. 


45.  ty&  ce  tanumajjiid. 

Odyatti. 

46.  kum&ralalitd  jsg&. 

ITnlii. 

417.  citrapad&  jadi  bli&  ga. 

48.  mo  mo  go  go  vijjimmiila. 

49.  bhd*  ta  la  gd  m^ayakai|L. 

50.  gU  samdnik^  ra  ja  ca.* 

51.  pam&ijika  ja  r4  la  gd. 

Anuft^uhham. 

52.  r4'  na  8&  jadi  halamukbi. 

53.  bhujagasusu  mata^  nA  mo. 

Brahati. 

54.  msd  jg&  suddhaTirdjitai^*  matam. 

55.  mnA  yo  go  yadi  panavo  'khydto.* 

56.  bhmd-sa-ga-yuttd  ruijmiavati  sa. 
57*  neyyd  matt&  ma-bha-sa-ga-yuttd. 


ga  ly*  atthalii,  0. 

Tutam,  C. 

pa^^hitam  M.  wanting  in  C. 

iti  Yuttodaye  matta,  M. 

bhO|  M. 

ro,  M, 

bhat&,  C  and  M. 

Buddhavira^tam,  0  ;  matam  wanting  in  M. 

'kkhy&to,  C ;  panavo  'kkhy&to,  M. 
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58.  campakamild  ce  bha  ma  b&  go. 

59.  na-ra-ja-gehi  sa  manorama. 

60.  ubbMsakan  tai]i  ce  to  xna  ri  loa.^  ^ 

JPanti. 

61.  tja  jg&  garuni  'yam  upattbitd  sL* 

62.  indidik4  t&  vajird  ja  gd  go. 

63.  upddikd  8^  'va  ja-td-ja-g^  go. 

64.  anantarodiritalakkliana  ce* 
pdda  vimissd  upajdtijo  i& 
evaqi  kil'  anndsu  vimissitdsu^ 
yadanti  j&tisv  idam  eva  ndmaiji. 

65.  sa  ja  jd  la  g&  gaditd  sumukhi* 

66.  dodhakam  icchati  ce  bha  bha  bhd  gL 

67.  ved'assehi*  mti  tga  gd  sdlini  sd. 

68.  vdtummissa*.  yati  sd  mbhd  ta  gd  go. 

69.  bhd*  ta  na  g&  go  surasasiri*  sd. 

70.  ro  na  rd  iha'®  rathoddhatd  la  g&. 

71.  svdgateti  ra  na  bhd  garukd  dve. 

72.  na  na  ra  lahu-gartihi  bhaddikd. 

^tt^ubham. 

73.  vadanti  varpsatttam  idaiji  ja  td  ja  rd. 

74.  sd-y-indavaijxsd"  khalu  yattha  td  ja  rd. 

75.  idha  totakam  ambudhi  sehi  mitaqi. 

76.  dutavilambitam  dhu**  na-bhd  bha-rd. 

77.  vasa-yuga-virati  nd  myd  puto  'yaiji.'* 

78.  na-ya-sahitd  nyd  kiiBumavicittd. 


»  ubbhdsakam  tan  ce  to  ma  ra  Iva,  0 ;  ubbhaaakan  tarn  ce  to 
mazila,  M. 

■  yam  npa^thita,  0 ;  ed,  wanting  in  0. 

*  lakkha^o  ce,  M. 

*  kir*  anndsu  pi  miflrit&u,  0 ;  kir,'  M, 

*  smnukhi  gadit&,  C. 
^  yedessehf,  B. 

*  cdtommi  sa,  0. 

*  bho,  M. 

*  Borassiri^  0. 
"  idha,  C. 

"  sd  indayamsd,  0. 

"  dha,M. 

»•  putho  'yam,  0. 
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79.  bhujangappaj&tai}!^  bhave  veda-yehi.  "^ 

80.  na-bha-ja-rebi  bhavati  ppiyaijiTad^. 

81.  Yutt&  sudhihi  lalitd  ta-bhd  ja-r£. 

82.  paniitakkbar4  sa-ja-sa-seh'  udit^. 

83.  na-na-bba-ra-8ahit4  'bhihit'  ujjal&. 

84.  pane'  assa-cchinna*  vessadevi  ma-mi  j&. 

85.  bhavati*  hi  t4marasaip.  na  ja-jd  yo. 

86.  kamal&  ti  neyyi  sa-ya-sehi  yo  ce.* 

Jagati. 

87.  mn&  jrd  go  ti-dasa-yati  ppah^ini  s&.' 

88.  catuggaheh'  iba*  rucird  ja-bhd  sja  ga.* 

Aiijagati. 

89.  na-na-ra-sa-labu-gd  sarebi  'pardjiti. 

90.  na^na-bba-na-la-g'  iti  ppabara^akaliki. 

91.  yutt4  vasantatilaka  ta-bba-ji"  ja-g^go. 

SahJcart, 

92.  dVibata-baya-labu-r  atba  g'  iti'  sasikali. 

93.  vasu-baya-yati-r  idba  mai^gu^anikaro.^® 

94.  na-na-ma-ya-ya-yutd  'yaiji"  milioi  bbog-isibi. 

95.  bbavati  na-ja  bba-jd  la-sabitd  pabbaddakaipi. 

AtiBaJckari, 

96.  na-ja-bba-ja-rd  yadd^'  bbavati  y&nini  ga-yutt&. 

AttU. 

97.  ya-mA  no  so  bba-lgd"  rasa-hara-virimi  sikbaricii. 


^  bhujagappayi  tam,  0. 

*  pafic^ssa,  C :  chinnA,  M. 

*  vadati,  C. 

*  yo  ve,  0. 

*  ppabhidnf^  0. 

^  catuggahehi  bha,  0. 
^  sa  j6  g,  0 ;  sa-j-gA,  M, 

*  na  bha  ji^  0. 

*  g^Iti,  0. 

^*  maniganikaro,  G. 

*^  nam,  M. 

^  8adi,CandM. 

"  bhalagijC:  bho  1-g^  M. 
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98.  rasa-jag-isito  no  so  mr&  &W  gjad4  hariQf  tad4. 

99.  mandakkanta*  ma-bha-na-ta-ta-ga  go  yug-utv-assakehi.* 

100.  mo  to  no  yo'  y4  kusomitalatdvellit*'  kkkh'  utv-isihi. 

Dhuti. 

101.  ras'-utv-asseld  yma^  na-sa-ra-ra-gani  meghavippbajjitd*  sa. 

102.  akk'  assehi-yati  mssk-ji^  sa-ta-ta-gd  saddulavikkiliti.'** 

Atidhuti. 

103.  Yuttam  idisan  tu  ndmato  ra-j&  ra-jd  ra-jd  garullahti  ca.^^ 

Eati. 
101.  inr4  bhnA  yo  yo  'tra  yena  tti-muni''-yati-yutd  saddbard  kittitd  'yaip. 

Pakati, 
105.  bbr&na-ra-ndra-n&c' atba^'garaddasakka-viram&bi'^bbaddakamidaiii. 

Akati. 
iti  samavuita  paricchedo  tatiyo. 


106.  Yisame  yadi  sd  sa-la-gd  same  bba-ttayato  garak^r-^'upacittani. 

1 07.  bba-ttayato  yadi  gdrutamaj jbd^'  yadi  puna-d-eva"bbaTanti  najd  jyi. 

108.  yadi  sa-ttitayai}!  garuyuttaqi  vegavati^*  yadi  bba-ttitay&  g&. 


^  ma  ra  ea  la,  0. 

*  assagehiy.M. 

*  acca^^  0. 

*  mo  to  yo  no,  0. 

*  velaHl4a 

*  yami^O. 

*  Yipphajili,  C ;  Tipphnjjik^  M. 

*  yadi  ma  sa  ja,  0. 

^  Baddtilayikkaitam,  0 ;  vikkflmf ,  M. 

^  gura  lahu  ca,  0 ;  garallahun  ca,  M. 

**  ma  ra  bha  ni  y  o  y  o  ta  yena  n  tmmni^  0« 

"»  n4  'tha  ca,  0. 

^  viramam,  0. 

**  guruka-T,  C ;  gamgi  c*,  M, 

^*  dutamajjhi,  0. 

1*  pnnareira,  0. 

*•  vegaTati,  0. 
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109.  to  jo  visame  rato  gara  cce^  ms4  jg&  bhaddayir&jam  ettba  go  ce. 

110.  yisame  sa  j4  sa  garujuttd  ketumati  same  bha  ra  na  g&  go. 

111.  4khj&nikd'  ta  vifiame  ja  g4  go  ja  ik  ja  gd  go  tu  same  'tha  p&de. 

112.  ja  id  ja  g4  go  yisame  same  tu  td  jo  ga  g4  ce  viparitapubbd. 

113.  sa  sato  sa  la  g&  yisame  same  na  bha  bha  ra  bhayate*  hariniaplat^ 

114.  jadi  na  na  ra  la  g4  na  jd  ja  nk  yadi  ca^  tada  'parayuttam  icchati. 

115.  yisamam  upagatd  na  n&  ra  yd  cena  ja  ja  ra  gd  samake  ca  pubbitaggfi. 
dvayam  idam  vetdliyappahhedo. 

116.  sd  jay^kdmati'ra  j4  ra  jd tyasame  same' jar&jar& gam  bbhayeyyuqi. 
iti  addhasama-vuttaparicehedo  catuttho. 


117.  n'  atthakkharesu  p4desu  sn'  ddimhd*  yo  'i^naya  yattaqi. 

118.  samesu  sindhuto  jena  pathj^yattaqi  pakittitam. 

119.  ojesu  jena  sindhuto  tam  eya  yiparitadi. 

120.  na-k&ro  ce  jaladhito  capalayattam  ice  etai|i. 

121.  same  lo  sattamo  yassa  yipuld  Pingalassa  sd. 

122.  Setayassdkhilesu  pi. 

123.  bhen'  annayd"  tabbipula. 

124.  eyam  anna*  ro  catuttho. 
126.  no  'nnayd  ce  na-yipuld. 

126.  to  'nnayd  tathd  'iLM  siyd. 
vaUappahJihedo, 

127.  na  dissat'  ettha  yaip.  chandaixi  payoge  dissate'^  yadi. 
yisamakkharap&dan  taiji  gdth4  samannanamato. 

iti  visamavuttaparicchedo  pancamo. 


128.  patth&re  sabba-ge  pfide  pubba-gd  'dho  Ipare  8am&. 
pubbe  garu  te  ca-m-ime"  kattabba  y^ya  sabba-l&.*' 


1  g^amfi  ce,  0. 

*  &kkhyatik&,  C ;  ikhj&i£ki,  M. 

*  bhayati  haritaplata,  C. 

*  yadi  ya,  G ;  ca  wantdng,  M. 
'  yuY&dikimalfy  M, 

*  raj&tu  'sa  me  same,  M ;  r^j&  ta  same  'same,  0. 

*  sa  n&dimhi,  C ;  sn'-i'  drmha,  M. 

*  a9i;LaYa,  0. 

*  akki,  0.  andM. 
^^  dissati,  G. 

"  ty  eyam  ime,  G  and  M. 
"  lo,  G  and  M. 
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129.  nattbassa  jo  bhaveyy'  anko  ta^min  lo  'ddhikate  same 
visame  ty  ekasahite  bhaveyy'  addbikate  gam. 

130.  ekadinukkamen'  anke  pubb&  'dho  dvigu^e  likbe 
missitehi  labuttbehi  sekeh'  uddittbakaqi  bbave. 

131.  Yuttakkharasam^  sankbj^  likkbja'  s'ekopar'  upari 
ekekabinam  ekidin'  uftbane  fiabbag4dikai)i. 

132.  garakri74  'nkasandobe  bbave  sankbj4  vimissite' 
udditth'  ankasam4baro  seko  vemaiji*  samanaje. 

133.  saDkbjeva  dviguisiektinA  Tittbirajdmasambbava^ 
Yuttass'  addb4ntardnan  ca  garu-ULnan  ca  ahgulaip. 

iti  SangharaJchhitatherapddaviracite  Vuttodaye  chamkm  ehappctecaywU 

hhdgo  ndma  chaffho  paricchedo.* 

[eso 

134  selantardyaianay&sikaSilatberappddo*    ganiggunagurujjayataifi*    nam 

jassappabbavamayalambamaj'  edisopi*   sampddito  'bbimatasiddbikaro 

135.  paratthasampddanato  punnenddbigaten'  abaqi  [parattbo. 
parattbaBamp&danako  bbavejyani  jatijatijai)i. 

136.  ayalokitamattena  jatbi  cbappaccajd  maja. 
8&dihit&  s&dbijanteyam'  iccbitattbam  pi  p&nino. 

Vuttodayapaharanam  nifthitam. 


»  likhyd,  0. 

*  Tomifisate,  C. 

*  dve  'mam,  C. 

^  sambhavo,  G  ;  yiyasambbaye,  M. 

*  iti paricchedo  omitted,  0. 

'  theiapido,  C ;  therip^o,  M. 

'  gardgai^  gari^ayatam,  M ;  g^umguigiaguru  jayatam,  0. 

*  mamediBopi,  M. 

*  s&dhayaatveyam,  G ;  sidhayantena  m',  M. 


I^nd  of  Text. 


2  B 
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TRANSLATION. 

1.  Praise  be  to  the  Chief  of  Sages,  beautifuDy  pure,  radiant  with  the 
glory  of  yirtue,  who  dispels  the  universal  ignorance  of  mankind. 

2.  The  formerly  written  prosodies  of  Hngala  and  others^  ore  not 
suited  to  the  M^adha  people. 

8.  Therefore,  distinguishing  verses  measured  by  feet  from  those  r^u- 
lated  by  time,  together  with  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  each, 
(made  into)  an  understood  series  of  poetry, 

4.  This  Yuttodaya,  a  collection  of  secular  prosody,  I  will  now  com- 
menoe  in  the  language  of  the  M^Lgadha  people  for  their  instruction. 


6,  (That  foot  is  called)  ma,  (the  three  syllables  of  which  are)  all  long ; 
(that  is)  na,  (the  three  syllables  of  which  are)  all  short ;  hha,  has 
the  first  long ;  j^a,  the  first  short ;  /a,  the  middle  long  ;  «a,  the  last 
long ;  ra,  the  middle  short ;  ta  the  last  short.  These  are  the  eight 
feet ;  yo  (stands  for)  yam  (heavy)  ;  lo  (Tor)  lahu  (light). 

6.  Be  it  known  that  the  five  feet,  hha,  ja,  «a,  ma,  na,  are  used  in  the 
Ariyfi  and  other  metres  of  that  class.  In  that  class  a  foot  consists 
of  four  syllabic  instants  (kala), 

7.  A  vowel  preceding  compound  consonants,  a  long  vowel  preceding 
the  niggahita,  and  optionally  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  verse 
are  heavy,  and  indicated  by  a  bent  mark  ;  the  other,  a  short  vowel, 
ineasuring  an  instant  of  time,  is.  light,  and  indicated  by  a  straight 
mark. 

8.  Be  it  known,  that  a  he^ivy  vowel — preceding  compound  consonanta 
at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter  verse — ^is  sometimes  light,  as  in  the 
subjoined  illustration : 

dassanaraianubhavane  nibaddbagedha  jinass'  ayaip  janati 
vipxhayajanani  sanna^a  kriy4  nu  kan  nanuranjayate. 

9.  $e  it  known,. that  the  terms  samudda,  i$su,  rasa  and  the  like,  are 
used  in  the  popular  sense ;  pdda  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  verse ;  gaii 
is  yerse  diyisioQ. 

10.  Metre  is  threefold,  either  wma,  adtfhasama  or  visama.  That  is  sama^ 
the  quarters  of  which  are  similar  in  character- 

11.  That  is  addhasama,  which  has  its  first  and  third,  and  second  and 
fourth  respectively  alike.  That  is  visama,  which  has  quarters  dissii 
milar  in  character* 

12.  Metres  vary  in  length  from  one  up  to  twenty-six  syllables  in  a  quar<. 
ter  verse. 

IQ.  Chants  such^as  the  Dan^aka,  Ca^^^^^tthi  and  the  like,  and  metrea 
Itk^ving  three  or  eyen  mxfddas  are  called  ^  G^thil'  in  another  work. 
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14.  Further,  in  P£Ii,  other  kinds  of  metre,  as  well  as  those  just  spoken 
of,  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  QithL 

15.  I  will  now  point  out  the  characteristics  of  the  metres  generally  used, 
the  names  of  which  are  noted  herein. 

^€r$  mkd»)  th$Jh'tt  chapter  giving  th$  gm&ral  ieJUUiUtu  and  tgmiok  in  prododg. 


16.  When  (in  the  first  half  of  a  stanza)  the  sixth  foot  is  an  amphihrach 
(J),  or  a  proceleusmatic  (NL),  and  with  no  amphibrach  (J)  in  the 
odd  feet  of  the  remaining  six,  together  with  a  final  long  (G)  ;  and 
when  in  the  second  half,  the  sixth  foot  is  a  breve  (L)  with  six  other 
feet,  together  with  a  final  long  quantity  (G),  the  metre  is  called 
Ariy4. 

17.  If  the  sixth  foot  of  the  first  half  be  a  proceleusmatic  (NL),  the 
pause  must  be  on  the  first  of  the  four  instants ;  if  in  the  second 
half,  the  fifth  foot  be  a  proceleusmatic  (NL),  the  pause  falls  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  fourth  foot. 

18.  A  metre  possessing  the  aforesaid  characteristics  is  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  ArijL 

12.  If  the  ImiAaApddM  of  each  half  verse  are  restricted  by  the  pause  to 
three  feet  (i.  e.^  twelve  instants),  the  metre  si  Fathyi. 

20.  If  the  initial  jpai(M  exceed  three  feet,  the  metre  is  Vipuli. 

21.  That  is  CapaliL,  in  both  halves  of  which  the  second  and  fourth  foot 
is  an  amphibrach  (J). 

22.  That  is  MukhacapaU,  the  first  half  of  which  has  the  characteristics 
of  a  Capali,  and  the  seccmd  half  those  of  a  FathyA. 

23.  That  is  JaghanacapalA,  the  first  half  of  which  has  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  Fathyi,  and  the  second  half  those  of  a  Capal&. 

{Sere  end§  the  teetion  <m)  the  Ariyd  cI&m  of  metree, 

24.  That  is  Giti,  in  which  both  halves  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Ariy4,  with  the  pause  appropriately  placed. 

26.  That  is  Upagiti,  both  halves  of  which  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
second  half  of  the  Ariyd. 

26.  That  is  Uggiti,  which  exhibits  the  halves  of  an  Ariya  stanza  in  in- 
verted order. 

27.  That  is  Ariydgiti,  the  halves  of  which  correspond  respectively  with 
the  first  half  of  the  Ariyd  j^/im  one  long  syllable  at  the  end. 

fS0r$  ende  the  eeetion  on)  the  Qiti  elaae  of  metret. 

28.  That  is  Yetdliya,  which  has  six  instants  in  its  odd  quarters,  and 
eight  instants  in  the  even,  followed  in  each  quarter  by  a  eretie  (B), 
and  iambic  (LG)  ;  in  the  even  quarters  six  breves  should  not  follow 
conncutively. 
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29.  That  is  Opacchandasaka,  which  has  a  cretic  (R),  and  a  bacchic  (Y), 
following  the  six  instants  in  the  odd,  and  the  eight  instants  in  the 
even  quarters. 

80.  That  is  Apatalik^,  which  has  a  dactyl  (B),  and  a  spondee  {Q&)  fol- 
loUowing  the  six  instants  in  the  odd,  and  the  eight  in  the  even  quar- 
ters. 

81.  That  is  Lakkha^antik^,  in  the  quarters  of  which  an  amphibrach  (J) 

constitutes  the  first  four  instants. 

82.  That  is  Udiccavutti,  in  the  odd  quarters  of  which  an  amphibrach  (J) 
constitutes  the  first  four  instants. 

83.  That  is  Faccavutti,  in  the  even  quarters  of  which  a  long  syllable 
and  an  amphibrach  (G J)  form  the  first  six  instants. 

84.  That  is  Favattaka,  the  odd  quarters  of  which  correspond  with  those 
of  Udiccavutti,  and  the  even  with  those  of  Faccavutti. 

85.  That  is  Aparantikd,  the  quarters  of  which  correspond  with  the  even 
quarters  of  Favattaka. 

86.  That  is  Caruhdsini,  the  quarters  of  which  correspond  with  the  odd 
quarters  of  Favattaka. 

(2r«r»  ends  the  Mdion  wi)  the  VeidUya  eiatt  qf  metres, 

87.  That  is  Acaladhiti,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  sixteen  instants. 

88.  That  is  Matt4samaka,  in  the  quarters  of  which  the  ninth  instant  is 
a  short  syllable,  and  the  two  last  instants  a  long  syllable. 

89.  That  is  Yisiloka,  which  has  in  each  quarter  after  the  fourth  instant, 
either  an  amphibrach  (J)  or  a  proceleusmatic  (NL). 

40.  That  is  Vdnav^kd,  which  has  in  each  quarter  after  the  eighth 
instant,  either  an  amphibrach  (.1)  or  a  proceleusmatic  (NL). 

41.  That  is  Citr&,  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  instants  of  which  are 
breves. 

42.  That  is  Upacitr^,  which  has  a  dactyl  (B),  and  a  spondee  (G^),  after 
the  eighth  instant. 

43.  That  is  Fdddkulaka,  the  quarters  of  which  though  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  Mattdsamaka  class,  contain  syllables  of  mixed 
quantities. 

CITere  ends  the  eeeiion  onj  the  Mattdsamaka  elau  of  metree* 

44.  Be  it  known,  that  in  the  Fathyd  class  of  metres  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  the  long  quantities,  and  the  instants,  equals 
the  number  of  the  syllables ;  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
the  syllables  and  the  instants,  equals  the  number  of  the  long  quan- 
tities ;  half  the  difference  between  the  number  of  the  short  quanti- 
ties and  the  instants  equals  the  number  of  the  long  quantities. 

(Sere  ends)  the  second  {chapter)  describing  the  metres  regulated  by  time* 
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In  the  QAyatti, 

45*     That  is  Tanumajjhd,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  an  antibacchic 
(T),  and  a  bacchic  (Y). 

In  the  Unhi, 

46.  That  is  Komiralalita,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  an  amphibrach 
(J)y  an  anapaest  (S),  and  a  long  syllable  (G). 

In  the  Anufthuhham. 

47.  That  is  Citrapadd,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  two  dactyls  (B), 
and  a  spondee  (Ga). 

48.  That  is  Vijjumm^U,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  two  molossi 
(M),  and  a  spondee  (Gd). 

49.  That  is  Mdnavakaip,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  a  dactyl  (B), 
an  antibacchic  (T),  and  an  iambic  (LG). 

50.  That  is  Saminik4,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  a  cretic  (R),  an 
amphibrach  (J),  and  a  trochee  (GtL), 

61.     That  is  Fama^ikd,  the  quarters  of  which  consist  of  an  amphibrach 
(J),  a  cretic  (R),  and  an  iambic  (LG). 

In  the  Brahati. 

52.  That  is  Halamukhi,  which  has  a  cretic  (R),  a  tribrach  (N),  and  an 
anapaest  (S). 

53.  That  is  Bhujagasusu,  which  has  two  tribrachs  (N),  an  in  molossus 

(M). 

In  the  Panti, 

54..    That  is  Suddhavirdjitaip,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  an  anapaest  (S), 
an  amphibrach  (J),  and  a  long  syllable  (G). 

55.  That  is  FaQavo,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  a  tribrach  (N),  a  bacchic 
(Y),  and  a  long  syllable  (G). 

56.  That  is  Bummavati,  which  has  a  dactyl  (B),  a  molossus  (M),  an 
anapcest  (S),  and  a  long  syllable  (G). 

57.  That  is  Mattd,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  a  dactyl  (B),  an  anapaest 
(S),  and  a  long  syllable  (G). 

58.  That  is  Campakamdl4,  which  has  a  dactyl  (B),  a  molossus  (M),  an 
anapcest  (S),  and  a  long  syllable  (G). 

59.  That  is  Manoramd,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N),  a  cretic  (R),  an  amphi* 
brach  (J),  and  a  long  syllable  (G). 

60.  That  is  UbbhdsataTp,  which  has  an  antibacchic  (T),  a  molossus  (M), 
a  cretic  (B);  and  a  short  syllable  (L). 
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In  ihe  Tutt^fMam. 

61.  That  is  Upatthiti,  which  has  an  antibacchic  (T),  two  amphibracha 
(J),  and  a  spondee  (G4). 

62.  That  is  Indavajird,  which  has  two  antibacchics  (T),  an  amphibrach 
(J),  and  a  spondee  (Gd). 

68.  That  is  Upavajir^,  which  has  an  amphibrach  (J),  an  antibaochi  (T), 
an  amphibrach  (J),  and  a  spondee  (Gd). 

64.  That  is  TTpaj^ti,  when  the  quarters  of  the  two  preceding  metres  are 
mixed  together.  Similarly  it  is  said  that  the  name  Upaj&ti  is  applied 
to  any  metre  that  has  mixed  quarters. 

65.  That  is  Sumukhi,  which  has  an  anapsest  (S),  two  amphibrachs  (J), 
and  an  iambic  (LG). 

66.  That  is  Dodhakaiji,  which  has  three  dactyls  (B),  and  a  spondee  (Gd). 

67.  That  is  S&lini,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  two  antibacchics  (T),  and 
a  spondee  (Gd),  with  the  pause  on  the  fourth  syUable,  and  the 
seventh  (following  it). 

68.  That  is  Vdtummissd,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  a  dactyl  (B),  an 
antibacchic  (T),  and  a  spondee  (G&),  with  the  pause  (on  the  fourth 
syllable,  and  the  seventh  following  it). 

69.  That  is  Surasasiiri,  which  has  a  dactyl  (B),  an  antibacchic  (T),  a 
tribrach  (N),  and  and  a  spondee  (G&). 

70.  That  is  Bathoddhatd,  which  has  a  cretic  (B),  an  amphibrach  (N), 
a  cretic  (R):  and  an  iambic  (LG). 

71.  That  is  Svagat&,  which  has  a  cretio  (B),  a  tribrach  (N),  a  dactyl 
(B),  and  a  spondee  (Gd). 

72.  That  is  Bhaddikd,  which  has  two  tribrachs  (N),  a  cretic  (B),  and  an 
iambic  (LG). 

In  ihe  Jagati, 

78.  That  is  Yaipsattha,  which  has  an  amphibrach  (J),  an  antibacchic  (T), 
an  amphibrach  (J),  and  a  cretic  (B). 

74.  That  is  Indavaqis4,  which  has  two  antibacchics  (T),  an  amphibrach 
(J),  and  a  cretic  (B). 

75.  That  is  To(aka,  which  has  four  anaps&sts  (S). 

76.  That  is  Dutavilambita,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N)  two  dactyls  (B), 
and  a  cretic  (B). 

77.  That  is  Pufa,  which  has  two  tribrachs  (N),  a  molossus  (M),  and  a 
bacchio  (Y),  with  a  pause  at  the  fourth,  and  eighth  syllable  (follow- 
ing it). 

78.  That  is  Kusumavicittiy  which  has  a  tribrach  (N),  and  a  baochic  (T), 
and  again  a  tribrach  (N),  and  a  baochic  (T). 
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79.  That  is  Bhujangappay^taiiiy  which  has  four  bacchics  (Y). 

80.  That  is  Pijamyad^,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N),  a  dactyl  (6),  an  am- 
phibrach (J),  and  a  cretic  (E). 

81.  That  is  Lalita,  which  has  an  antibacchic  (T),  a  dactyl  (B),  an  am- 
phibrach (J),  and  a  cretic  (R). 

82.  That  is  Pamitakkhadt,  which  has  an  anapaest  (S),  an  amphibrach  (J), 
and  two  anapsests  (S). 

83.  That  is  Uj jaUL,  which  has  two  tribrachs  (N),  a  dactyl  (B),  and  a 
cretic  (E). 

84.  That  is  Yessadevi,  which  has  two  molossi  (M),  and  two  bacchics  ( Y), 
with  the  panse  at  the  fifth  syllable,  and  the  seventh  (following  it). 

85.  That  is  T4marasai|i,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N),  two  amphibrachs  (J), 
and  a  bacchic  (Y). 

86.  That  is  KamaUL,  which  has  an  anapsst  (S),  and  bacchic  (Y),  follow- 
ed by  an  anap»st  (S),  and  bacchic  (Y). 

^  the  Atijagati. 

87.  That  is  Pah&sini,  tohich  has  a  molossns  (M),  a  tribrach  (N),  an  am- 
phibrach (J),  a  cretic  (R),  and  a  long  syllable  (G),  with  the  pause 
at  the  third  syllable,  and  at  the  tenth  (following  it). 

88.  That  is  Eucir4,  whicn  has  an  amphibrach  (J),  a  dactyl  (B),  an  ana- 
paest (S),  an  amphibrach  (J),  and  a  long  syllable  (G),  with  the  pause 
at  the  fourth  syllable,  and  ninth  (following  it). 

In  the  8ahJcar%. 

89.  That  is  Apar^jiti,  whicb  has  two  tribrachs  (N),  a  cretic  (E),  an  ana- 
psest  (S),  and  an  iambic  (LG),  with  the  pause  at  the  seventh  syllable, 
and  the  seventh  (following  it). 

90.  That  is  Pahara^akalikA,  which  has  two  tribrachs  (N),  a  dactyl  (B), 
a  tribrach  (N),  and  an  iambic  (LG),  with  the  pause  at  the  seventh 
syllable,  and  the  seventh  (following  it). 

91.  That  is  Yasantatilakd,  which  has  an  antibacchic  (T),  a  dactyl  (B), 
two  amphibrachs  (J),  and  a  spondee  (G&). 

In  the  Atigakkari, 

92.  That  is  SasikaM,  which  has  four  tribrachs  (N),  and  an  anapsBst  (S). 

93.  When  the  pause  falls  on  the  eighth  syllable,  and  the  seventh  (follow- 
ing it),  the  metre  is  called  Ma^igu^anikaro. 

91.  That  is  MiLini,  which  has  two  tribrachs  (N),  a  molossus  (M).  and 
two  bacchics  (Y)  with  the  pause  on  the  eighth  syllable,  and  the 
seventh  (following  it). 

95.  That  is  Pabhaddakaip,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N),  an  amphibrach  (J) 
a  dactyl  (B),  aa  amphibrach^  (J)  and  a  cietic  (E). 
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In  the  Affhi. 

96.  That  ifi  Y&nini,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N),  an  amphibrach  (J),  a  dac- 
tyl (B),  an  amphibrach  (J)  a  cretic  (R),  and  along  syllable  (G). 

In  the  Atyaffhi, 

97.  That  is  Sikhari^i,  which  has  a  bacchic  (Y),  a  molossus  (M),  a  tri- 
brach (N),  an  anapaest  (S),  a  dactyl  (B),  an  iambic  (LG),  with  the 
pause  at  the  sixth  syllable,  and  eleventh  (following  it). 

98.  That  is  Harini,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N),  an  anapaest  (S),  a  molos- 
sus (M),  a  cretic  (R),  an  anapaest  (S),  and  an  iambic  (LG),  with  the 
pause  at  the  sixth  syllable,  the  fourth  (following  it),  and  at  the 
seventh  (following  the  last). 

99.  That  is  Mandakkantd,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  a  dactyl  (B),  a 
tribrach  (N),  two  antibacchics  (T),  and  a  spondee  (Gd),  with  the 
pause  at  the  fourth  syllable,  the  sixth  (following  it),  and  at  the 
seventh  (following  the  last). 

in  the  Dhuti, 

100.  That  is  Kusumitalat&vellitd,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  an  antibac- 
chic  (T),  a  tribrach  (N),  and  three  bacchics  (Y)  with  the  pause  at 
the  fifth  syllable,  the  sixth  (following  it),  and  the  seventh  (follow- 
ing the  last). 

In  the  Atidhuti, 

101.  That  is  Meghavipphujita,  which  has  a  bacchic  (Y),  a  molossus  (M), 
a  tribrach  (N),  an  anapaest  (S),  two  cretics  (R),  and  a  long  syllable 
(G),  with  the  pause  at  the  sixth  syllable,  the  sixth  (following  it,  and 
the  seventh  (following  the  last). 

102.  That  is  Saddtilavikkiliti,  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  an  anapaest  (S), 
an  amphibrach  (*J),  an  anapaest  (S),  two  antibacchics  (T),  and  a  long 
syllable  (G),  with  a  pause  on  the  twelfth  syllable,  and  the  seventh 
(following  it). 

J»  the  Kati. 

103.  That  is  Yntta,  which  has  ten  trochees  (GL). 

In  the  Pakati, 

104.  That  is  Saddhari  which  has  a  molossus  (M),  a  cretic  (R),  a  dactyl 
(B),  a  tribrach  (N),  and  three  bacchics  (Y),  with  the  pause  at  eveiy 
seventh  syllable. 

105.  That  is  Bhaddaka,  which  has  a  dactyl  (B),  a  cretic  (R),  a  tribrach 
(N),  a  cretic  (R),  a  tribrach  (N),  and  a  long  syllable  (G),  with  the 
pause  on  the  tenth  syllable,  and  on  the  twelfth  (following  it). 

CEere  mhj  the  third  chapter  fdeeeriHng  thej  metres  the  guartsre  tf  which  are  eimiiar. 
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106.  That  10  Upaeitta,  which  has  in  its  odd  quarters  three  anapiests  (8), 
and  an  iambic  (LG)  ;  and  in  its  even  quarters,  three  dactyls  (B),  and 
a  spondee  (Od). 

107.  That  is  Bntamajjhii,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  three  dactyls 
(B)  and  a  spondee  (Gi) ;  and  in  the  even  quarters  a  tribrach  (N), 
two  amphibrachs  (J),  and  a  bacchic  ( Y). 

108.  That  is  Yegavati,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  three  anapodsts  (S) 
and  a  long  syllable  (G) ;  and  in  the  even  quarters  three  dactyls  (B), 
and  a  spondee  (Gd). 

109.  That  is  BhaddavirAjaqi,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  an  antibaoohic 
(T),  an  amphibrach  (J),  a  cretie  (B),  and  along  syllable  (G)  ;  and  in 
the  eyen  quarters,  a  molossus  (M),  an  anapoest  (S),  an  amphibrach 
(J),  and  a  spondee  (G4). 

110.  That  is  Ketumati,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  an  anapaest  (S),  au 
amphibrach  (J),  a  cretie  (B),  and  a  long  syllable  (G)  ;  and  in  the 
oven  quarters  a  dactyl  (B),  a  cretie  (B),  a  tritoush  (N),  and  a 
spondee  (Gd). 

HI,  That  is  Akhy&Diki,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters,  two  antibacchics 
(T),  an  amphibrach  (J),  and  a  spondee  (Gd)  :  and  in  the  even  quar- 
ters an  amphibrach  (J),  an  antibaoehio  (T),  an  amphibrach  (J),  and 
a  spondee  (0&). 

112.  That  is  YiparitapubbA,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  an  amphibrach 
(J),  an  antibacchic  (T),  an  amphibrach  (J),  and  a  spondee  (G&)  ; 
and  in  the  even  quarters  two  antibacchics  (T),  an  amphibrach  (J), 
and  a  spondee  (Ga). 

113.  That  is  HariQaplutd,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  three  anapoests 
(S),  and  an  iambic  (LG),  and  in  the  even  quarters  a  tribrach  (N), 
two  dactyls  (B),  and  a  cretie  (B). 

114.  That  is  Aparavutta,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  two  tribrachs  (N), 
a  cretie  (B),  and  an  iambic  (LG) ;  and  in  the  even  quarters  a  tri- 
brach (N),  two  amphibrachs  (J),  and  a  cretie  (B). 

115.  That  is  Pubbitaggi,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  two  tribrachs 
(N),  a  cretie  (B),  and  a  bacchic  (T) ;  and  in  the  even  quarters  a 
tribrach  (N),  two  amphibrachs  (J),  a  cretie  (B),  and  a  long  sylla- 
ble (G). 

These  two  metres  (respectively  correspond  with)  the   Vetdliya   (and  Opao- 

chandasaka)  metres, 

116.  That  is  Tav&dik&mati,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters  six  trochees 
(GL)  ;  and  in  the  even  quarters  six  iambics  (LG),  with  a  final  long 
syllable  (G). 

(H§r$  mtd$)  ih$  fourth  chttpUr  {dtseribiMg)  metru,  th^  httffUmt  i^  which  er$  nmiiar, 
2  0 
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117.  In  that  class  of  metres  having  eight  syllables  in  each  quarter,  that 
is  Yatta,  which  has  no  anapoest  (S),  nor  tribrach  (N)  after  the  first 
syllable ;  and  which  has  a  bacchic  (Y)  after  the  fourth  syllable. 

118.  That  is  Fathydvatta,  which  has  in  the  even  quarters,  an  amphibrach 
(J)  following  the  fourth  syllabla. 

119.  That  is  Yiparitavatta,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters,  an  amphibrach 
(J)  following  the  fourth  syllable. 

120.  That  is  Capalavatta,  which  has  in  the  odd  quarters,  a  tribrach  (N) 
following  the  fourth  syllable.       * 

121.  That  is  the  Yipula  of  Pingala  which  has  the  seventh  syllable  short 
in  the  even  quarters. 

122.  That  is  the  YipuU  of  Setava,  which  has  the  seventh  syllable  short 
in  all  the  quarters. 

123.  That  is  Bha-YipuM,  which  has  a  dactyl  (B)  following  the  fourth 
syllable. 

124.  That  is  Ba-YipuU,  which  has  a  oretic  (B)  following  the  fourth  sylhu 
ble. 

126.  That  is  Na-YipuM,  which  has  a  tribrach  (N)  following  the  fourth 
syllable. 

126.  That  is  Ta- YipuU,  which  has  an  antibacchic  (T)  following  the  fourth 
3yllable. 

(So  much  for)  the  Vatta  hind  {of  metres). 

127.  Any  metre  not  noticed  here,  having  quarters  dissimilar  in  character, 
is  comprehended  under  the  generic  term  Gdthd. 

{ffere  ends)  the  fifth  chapter  tfeaoribinff  metres  the  quarters  of  which  are  dissimilar. 


128.  In  the  table  (representing  the  various  long  and  short  quantities  of  a 
metre),  set  down  a  quarter  verse  with  quantities  all  long,  below  first 
long  a  breve,  followed  by  same  (as  above),  preceded  by  longs,  and 
this  is  to  be  repeated  until  there  are  all  shorts  in  the  row. 

129.  If  the  row  number  of  a  variation  in  the  table  can  be  halved  set  down 
a  breve,  if  being  odd  a  unit  is  required  set  down  a  long  quantity. 

130.  From  the  first  syllable  write  below  each,  numbers  in  progression 
from  one,  the  sum  of  the  figures  beneath  the  short  quantities,  plui 
one,  is  the  indicator. 

131.  Write  units  one  over  another  in  number  equal  to  the  syllables  of  a 
quari^er  verse  plus  one,  let  each  column  be  one  less  in  number  than 
the  one  preceding,  let  there  be  a  rising  from  oue  and  so  on,  the 
result  is  all  longs  and  the  like. 

132.  The  number  of  the  possible  variations  of  a  metre  may  be  determined 
])j  the  preceding  methodi  or  by  the  one  preceding  that. 
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133.  Twice  the  number  of  variations  in  a  g^ven  metre,  mintis  one,  gives 
the  measarement  in  inches  of  the  long,  and  the  short  quantities,  and 
the  intervab  between  them. 

(Sen  endt)  the  sixth  chapter  entitled  the  six  problem  section  of  the  Vuttodaya  composed  by 

Sangharahkhita  Thera, 


134  To  BUpplj  a  public  want,  this  treatise  was  prepared  under  the  en- 
couragement of  mj  benevolent  preceptor,  the  venerable  Sila  Thera, 
residing  at  Sehintara,  to  whom  I  wish  every  success. 

135.  In  return  for  this  benefit,  may  I  in  successive  births  be  a  benefactor 
to  others. 

186.  May  mankind  attain  the  fulfilment  of  their  desires  as  easily  as  I 
solved  these  six  problems. 

2%d  Vuttodaya  u  ended* 


NOTES. 


Kotes  on  Chapter  I. 

V.  1.  nam'  aithu  for  name  atthu  ;  odata  for  avad&ta.  ''  Ettha  ca  pafhama 
gath^ya  parammukhakaraip.  dasseti,  sesahi  gandharambhappaUdike- 
t4ni  pika^a  yeva."     Kav, 

V.  2.  ^ingalacariyddthi.  '^  Setava  bharamantavyddinani"  Ohando.  "  4di- 
saddena  c'ettha  Jayadevasurama  KiJidas^dayo  Sanga^hati"  Vac.  and 
£av. 

ehandam  yam.  "  chandam  niggahlt^gamena"  Sav, 
yaf  iechitafn  for  yato  icchitani.  "  tesam  icchitam  abhimat^qi  chan- 
dosattamaparinnataqi  yato  yasma  kdrand  na  sidheti,  nasammadeti, 
tato  tasmd  kirai^  Magadhabh&iya  Yuttodayam  4rabbhisan  ti  sam- 
bandho'*  Ohando.  **  yat'  icchitan  ti  vadati,  yad  icchitan  ti  pi  vat- 
tum  vattati,  yani  ti  hi  padassa  yasm£  ti  attho  pi  jsambhavato  Maga 
dhabhasAydti."     Vac,     Kav.  gives  the  subtance  of  the  above. 

T.  3.  maitdvanttavibhedanam,  "P&M  poetry  is  cavided  into  poetry  mea- 
sured by  the  time  occupied  in  the  pronunciation  (mattd),  and  poetry 
regulated  by  the  number  of  syllables  (vanna).  The  first  of  these  is 
also  called  Jdti. 

lakkhyalakkhanasamyuttam.  **  lakkhalakkhanasamyuttaiji."  JSjiv, 
<<  lakkhiyate  ti  lakkha^am  udiLharanaqi  lakkhyate  'neneti  lakkhanaqi 
suttaip.  lakkhan  ca,  lakkhanan  ca,  lakkhalakkhana  lakkham  eva  v4 
lakkhaijiaqi  lakkhalakkhanaip.  tehi  tena  v&  saipyuttaip.,  lakkhalakkha- 
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^^aaamjuttaiiL  auttam  eva  udihan^an  ti  TuttaJii  hoid."  Ohanio, 
<<  lakkhitabbaii  ti  lakkha^aili  tad  eva  lakkhyam  udihan^ai}!,  faikkbi- 
jate  anen&ti  lakkha^aqi  suttaqi  lakkhaijaii  ca  tai|L  lakkhapaip.  c^ 
lakkhyalakkhaQai|x"  Vae^ 

T.  4.     vuttodayamy  for  vutta  +  udayaqi. 

lokiyacchandanisHtam.  A  collection  of  prosody  not  vedic.  ^  na 
yedikaochandanissitai}!,  davidbaip.  ohandaip,  lokiya^Todika-ohanda^ 
bhedena,  tattba  lokiyann&machandaqi  nakkhattapath^dikaiji ;  vedi- 
kanndmachandaiii  yijjabalen4k&ae  gainan£dikai{i ;  tesu  pajjabandhes- 
¥&pajojaniyatt&dbipp6ta]|i  veditabbaqii."  Ea9.  Ohcmdo.  nearly  tho 
same. 

drahbht9sdm*  ahan  *ddni.  "  ^rabbfaissan  ti  Magadbabb&s&ya  upaniUU 
payissdmi"  Ohando.  irabbhissimi  aham  id&ni  ti  padaocbedo"  Vac» 
'^  irabbhisdmi  aban  ti  padaccbedo  Yacanattbajotikayam  pan'  4rab- 
bbissam  aban  ti  vuttaqi,  dvisu  oa  yatb^kkamaip  ^bbbissam'  aban 
ti  ca  p&fbo  daftbabbo."     Kav, 

T.  5.     affhayand.     Eigbt  feet.     Tbese  are  subjoined. 


SymboU. 

SyUabU; 

Name9  (from  the  Qr^kJ. 

Ma. 

.^  .^  .^ 

MbloaaoB. 

Ya. 

%J 

Bacchiiu. 

Ba. 

-^  v.^  — 

Oretioiu* 

Sa. 

\J    KJ   

Anapcdfltus. 

Ta. 

XJ 

Antibacchic 

Ja. 

w  ^  w 

AmphibrBchys. 

Bha. 

yj  Kj 

Dactylua, 

Na. 

\^   KJ   KJ 

Tribracbys, 

A  long  syllable  is  garu  (Ga),  a  sbort  or  breve  Idhu  (La),  and  tbe  ini- 
tials QL  are  tbos  used.. 


GaOaorGUL 
La  La  or  L&. 
GalA. 
LaOa. 


Spondens. 
Pj^xriiudiiaf. 
TroQbo»ak 
Iambus, 
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The  KatyitSra  luw  aome  &iiciful  remarks  in  oonnection  witb  the  eight 
proBodial  feet,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the  subjoined  tables. 

Tahle  I, 

The  Qames  of  the  guardian  celestial  beings,  lunar  mansions,  &C-9  con- 
nected with  the  eight  prosodial  feet. 


Feet 

1 

Name  of  gnairdian 
oelestiAl  being. 

Jtesult. 

How 
regarded. 

Nmnbers  and 

Names  of  Lunar 

mansions. 



ma 

bhumi. 

earth. 

wealth. 

coveted. 

la 

3e\'^ 

\fyjKJ 

na 

Indra, 

long  Ufe, 

coveted. 

3 

Bha»i9i* 

\j  \j 

bha 

canda. 

moon. 

friends. 

coveted. 

5 

Magasiram. 

v>  _.^ 

ya 

ambha. 

cloud* 

piety. 

CQveted. 

24 

Satabbisayo. 

v^v 

j» 

ravi 

son. 

poverty. 

not  coveted. 

7 

Ponabbasa. 

^yj  ^ 

sa 

anJla. 

air. 

degradation. 

not  coveted. 

Id 

SiLti. 

, VJ 

la 

anala. 

fire. 

conflagration. 

not  coveted. 

3 

KattUci. 

w^^ 

ta 

ftklia. 

fidlnre. 

not  ooveted. 

22 

'       1 

Sava^o. 

TIahle  2. 
Classification  of  letters  into  castes. 


1 

Brahmapa. 

a&kncfif^ 

Ebattiya. 

iet    npmyr 

Yinijja. 

U    0     1      V 

SQdda. 

S     h    1 

▼.  8.  $ai^  idha  caiuhkalo.  The  Arij4  class  of  metres  is  measured  by 
feet  denominated  yo^ia,  which  are  equivalent  to  two  long  sjUables  or 
four  breTes  (kala).  '^  catukkalo  caturo  kaU  mattd  ass^ti  ya  *  *  * 
^ttayaqi  pana  eko  gam  dve  lahu,  massa  pana  dve  gam,  nassa  tu 
lahu  catukkaifi,  tasmi  catukkalo  ti  vutto."     Vae. 

Y.  7«  Smnyogddi.  Double  consonants  and  the  like.  ^*  saqiyogo  n4ma  dvin- 
naqi  vyanjanAnaiiL  ekalant  thiti  Tuccati,  sar^nantarik^  vyanjan^naifi 
jogato  pi  yathi;  ''tattha,  dinn4,  hutvd'*  tyidi:  digho  ca  saro 
jatyi ;  ^g&to,  pit^  bhdto,  deti,  sotthi,  ettha,  o^fho/'  ti :  niggahita- 
paro  yathA;  ''yai^i  tax{i'*  ty^:  *  *  *  catunnaip  p&dinajqx  anto 
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ayas4nai)i  ti  p&danto  saro  ca  yathd ;  ''  suriyuggamanaqi  pafi"  tyadi, 
ime  caturo  sard  gara  ti  datthabbaip."     Vae.'^ 

The  Bupemddhi  has  "  kvaci  saipyogato  pubbd  ekdrokdra  rassa  iv, 
uccante  yath4 ;  ettha,  seyyo,  ottho,  sotthi."  ^^.  1.  Chap.  1.  iS^itf^to 
5.,  but  in  the  earlier  commentary  on  Kaccdy ana's  Grammar,  the 
Ny&sa^  no  mention  is  made  of  this  shortening  of  heavy  vowels. 
pddanto.  This  is  the  Burmese  reading  supported  by  the  commentaries^ 
JSjavisdra  has  ''  chandi.nurakkhattai]i  padanto  ti  vuttai|i  pddanto  ti 
pi  pdtho,"  but  so  long  as  a  couplet  of  the  Vatta  class  of  metres  con- 
forms to  the  principles  of  that  class,  it  is  immaterial  what  foot  fol- 
lows the  fourth  foot  in  the  odd  quarter. 

vanho  •  •  •  uju.  In  Burmese,  the  mark  for  the  short  quantity  in 
Fdli  prosody,  is  the  number  for  one  in  that  alphabet,  and  the  mark 
for  the  long  quantity  is  the  number  for  two. 

mattiko.  Consisting  of  a.  breve  (matta).  Equal  in  time  to  a  snap  of 
the  finger,  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  '^  mat- 
t&saddo  c'ettha  acchardsankh&taip.  va,  vijjutasankh4taiii  v^  akkhi- 
nimilasa&khdtaip.  vd,  k41aip  vadati  ti  datthabbaifi,  tathiL  pi  tena  mat- 
tena  ekamattd  rassd,  dvimatt4  dighd,  a441^amattika  vyanjand  ti*' 
Nt/dsa  JBk.  1.  Sutta  4. 
▼.  8.  pddddi.  This  rule  refers  to  poetry  measured  by  the  time  occupied 
in  the  pronunciation  (mattdvutti),  which  is  divided  by  pauses  into 
quarters  (pddas).  The  illustration  subjoined  is  in  the  Fathya  metre 
of  the  Ariyd  class  in  which  the  pause  is  commonly  restricted  to  the 
close  of  third  foot. 

sannata  kriyd.  The  shortening  of  the  final  a  in  sannata  before  two 
consonants,  the  last  of  which  is  the  liquid  r,  resembles  the  muta  cum 
liquida  rule,  and  the  positio  dehilis  of  Latin  prosodians ;  e.  g.  inte- 
gri,  (comp.  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.,  Vol.  viii).  The  stanza  may  be  freely 
translated  thus : — 

From  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing   Buddha,   springs 
a  passion  never  sate. 

Who  would  not  derive  pleasure  from  a  study  so  wondrous  and 
sublime  ? 
The  Ohando.  points  out  that  this  couplet  illustrates  the  figure  of 
Bhetoric  called  Transition  (atthantaranydsa),  the  introduction  of 
another  sense  into  a  subject,  (such  as  a  moral  reflection).  The 
author  describes  this  figure  in  his  Subodh&lankira  (Hasy  Bhetoric} 
TV.  241  to  245.     It  is  twofold,  viz. : — 

^  It  is  also  an  established  role  in  P&U  prosody  that  oonsonants  may  be  doubled, 
in  Older  to  give  prosodial  length  to  a  naturally  short  vowel  {vide  v.  184.) 
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The 
oceanB. 


(four) 


(a),  general,  {sdbhavydpi — ). 
(h),  partial,  {vUetathi — ). 
each  kind  being  distingtushed  by  the  absence  and  presence  of  the 
emphatic   particle   hi.     In  this  instance  it  is  partial  transition 
without  the  particle  hi,  (see  JotM^,,  Ai.  Soo.  Beng.,  Part  I,  No.  2, 
1875,  pages  100  and  119.) 
T.  9.     Samuddosttrasadtnam.     Samuddo,  usu,  rasa,  and  such   like    symbols 
represent  numerals.     Numerical   symbols  occur  only  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fifth  chapters,  and  are  here  subjoined. 
Number  4,     veda.  the  (four)  vedas  w.  67.  79. 

ifuga.  the  (four)  ages,  w.  77.  98.  99. 

samuddo.  v.  9. 

annava.  w.  89.  117.  123.  125.  126. 

amhudhi,  v.  75. 

jaladhi,  v.  120. 

sindhu.  vv.  118.  119. 

U8U»  the  (five)  arrows  of  Cupid,  v.  9. 

akkhu  the  eye,  one  of  the  (five)  senses,  y.  100. 

rana.  the  (six)  tastes,  yv.  9.  97.  98.  101. 

utu,  the  (six)  seasons,  yv.  99.  100.  108. 

a98a.  YY.  67.  84.  99.  101.  102.         |  the  (seven)    horses 

haya.  yy.  92.  93.  (  of  the  sun. 

mwni,  Y.  104,  ( i.i.^  /         \ 

^^  r.r^  n^^  J  the  (seven)  sages, 

m.      YY.  94. 98. 100.  (        ^         '   ^ 

sara.  the  (seven)  musical  notes,  y.  89. 
vasu,  a  certain  tribe  of  demigods,  w.  37.  41.  77.  93. 
Ihoga.  wealth,  v.  94. 
gaha.  a  planet,  v.  88. 
Number  11.   hara,  one  of  the  eleven  ^uddas,  y.  97. 
Number  12.   akJca,  The  sun,  one  to  each  month,  v.  102.  105. 

padaechedo  yati  bhhave.  Verse  division  is  yati,  the  harmonic  pause. 
The  subject  is  treated  of  in  the  author's   Subodhdla^kara  (Easy 
Mhetoric)  yy.  49.  to  55/    Fada  here  means  a  portion,  not  a  quar- 
ter, of  a  verse. 
T.  12.     eJcakkhar*  drabhha,  for  ekakkharaip.  irabbha. 

Quarter  verses  vary  from  one  up  to  twenty-six  syllables.  In  this 
treatise  they  range  from  the  Qdyatti  of  six  syllables,  to  the  Akati 
of  twenty-two  syllables.  The  five  metres  preceding  the  former,  and 
the  four  following  the  latter  omitted  here  are  : — 


Number  5. 


Number  6. 


Number  7. 


Number  8. 


Number  9. 


*  See  Jow.,  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  Pari  I,  No.  2, 1875,  pp.  96  and  108. 
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1.  utta.  1.     Tikati. 

2.  aiyutta.  2»    sankati. 
8»    majjha.  8.     atikati. 

4.  patifba.  lu     ukkati. 

5.  Bupatitba. 

y.  13.  parattha.  Elsewhere.  The  work  ifeferred  to,  is  the  OhanSovieitta. 
The  metres  are  Bacchanalian  chants,  unlimited  in  length,  commen- 
cing with  two  tribrachs  (N),  followed  by  cretics  (B). 

V.  15.    t'  ettha  for  te  ettha. 


Notes  on  Chapter  II. 

V.  16.  This  chapter  describes  P^  metres  regulated  by  time  (mattd- 
vutti)y  called  Jiti.  They  are  four  in  number  Ariyi,  Glti,  Yetiliya, 
and  Matt^Lsamaka ;  the  second,  however,  is  merely  a  subdivision  of 
the  first.  The  Ariyi  class  uses  feet  containing  four  inrtants  or 
bieyesy  or  their  equivalents ;  namely  i — 

dactyl _    ^     '^  B. 

amphibrach ^     —     '^  J. 

anapsest ^     ^     —  S. 

spondee  —    —  GWL 

proceleusmatic    \j  kj  \j  \j  jfj^^ 

Any  one  of  these  may  be  used  in  the  even  feet,  vi»,y  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth.  The  amphibrach  (J)  is  inadmissible  in  the  odd 
feet,  viz  ;  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh.  In  each  half  verse,  which 
consists  of  seven  and  a  half  feet,  the  sixth  foot  must  be  an  amphibrach, 
or  proceleusmatic,  or  a  ringle  breve.  The  metres  are  musical  lyric 
verses.  Mr.  C.  F.  Brown  in  his  treatise  on  Sanskrit  Prosody,  has 
pointed  out  a  metre  in  Horace  similar  to  the  Ariyi,  the  Ionic  a 
Minore  "  Miserariim  est**  &c.,  (Od.  iii.  12^.  The  choruses  in  the 
BacchiB  of  Euripides  are  principally  in  this  metre.*  Subjoined  is 
the  scheme  of  the  four  Jdti  from  verse  16  to  43,  inclusive. 


*  Wslford'B  Handbook  of  the  Qreek  drama,  p.  178. 
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a 

eS 


'd 

s 


C4 


M     II 


5 


13 


I  I 
I  I 


I 
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I   I 
I   I 


?    I 


ID 


1^ 


I     -•    I 


5d 


3D 


DD     D 

I   I       I 

DD     3 


>3  D     DD 
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D  D     D 

I   I      I 

DD     D 
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3D 

D    I 
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I 
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I 
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III.     Vetdliya. 


Vetafya. 

Opaccbandasala 

Apitaliki. 

Lalckbanatiki. 

TJdiccavutti, 

FaccsTutti. 

PaTnttaka. 

Apamotiki. 
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Oddquarten. 

Eren  qnuteta. 

\ju      v\j 

u 

■-'_ 

>^ '->*^t-i 

_o 

Vi* 

'J  w             u^^ 

u 

w 

\j 

v 

v^ 

w 

^-^-i  v-* 

w^^ 

—  "J  w 

_>-'VJ 

\j      \J 

«-'_'-' 

W  —  W 

\j      \j 

i^_>j 

\j      w 

'-'_'-' 

w     »j 

\j      \J 

w_>-' 

V  —  'J 

lY.    Mattdtamaha. 


AcalodMti. 

Mattiaftmaka. 


YiiiBTitiki. 

Citra. 

Tpacitr*. 

(Citra. 
ViBUoka. 
Vfuarisiki. 


1  1  2  I  3 

^ 

> 

•u 

8 

Z 

10 

u 

12  1  13  [u' 15 

16 

u   ^ 

' 

w 

w 

w    u 

^ 

w 

V        ^ 

yj 

w 

^ 

u 

- 

V 

-1 

w 

^ 

\j 

1 

V 

J 

w 

' 

i 

u 

V 

. 

V 

V 

" 

'« 
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Y.  44.     If  the  first  half  of  verse  17  be  taken,  the  number  of  instants, 
of  syllables,  of  long  and  short  quantities  is  as  follows : — 

Instants 28 

Syllables 20 

Longs 8 

Shorts 12 

Then,  28    —    8     =    20  the  number  of  syllables. 

28    —  12     =    16  -^  2  =  8      1  *^®  iiiiBCiber  of  longs. 


Kotes  on  Chapter  III. 


This  chapter  describes  those  metres  the  quarters  of  which  are  similar, 
giving  in  each  instance  the  characteristic  of  one  quarter,  which  answers  for 
the  remaining  three.  The  syllables  in  each  quarter  vary  from  six  to  twenty- 
two.    The  names  of  these  metres  are : — 


VI. 

GdyattL 

VII. 

Unhi. 

VIII. 

Anutthubhaqi. 

rx. 

Brahati. 

X. 

Panti. 

XL 

Tutthubhaqi 

HIL 

Jagati. 

XIIL 

Atijagati. 

XIV. 

Sakkari. 

XV. 

Atisakkari. 

XVI. 

Afthi. 

XVIL 

Atyatthi. 

XVIIL 

Dhuti. 

XIX. 

AtidhutL 

XX. 

Eati. 

XXL 

Fakati, 

XXIL    Akati, 
The  feet  are  denoted  by  the  initial  letter  of  their  symbols  in  Eomau 
capitals. 

VI.     Verses  having  six  syllables  in  each  line. 

1.     Tammajjhd. v^  v^ TY. 

ndnai;!  dasamaddhe 
neyye  tava  satthi 
vitthdritamdsi 
saqigetarabh^d. 

VII.     1.     Ktmdralalitd.     \J  —  y./  kj  kj JSG. 

tay^Lsadisakhettaqi 
nalokataramasmii;! 
padakkamanumatthaiji 
vipaccatiminampi. 
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VIII.     1.     Oitrapadd.    —  wv/  —  \^w 2BG4. 

Batyakulapparacandaqi 
tittiyapannakavindai}! 

sancanapancadinandaifi 

s^hnnamesamanindaqu 

2.  YijjwJMndld. ___  —    4G£ 

jdte  buddhd  vijjabbhute 
loke  dhammaip  loke  niccaqi 
mohaddhittaip  bitv^  satt4 
patt4santai)i  yogakkhemaiji. 

3.  Mdnavakam,    —  wvy \y  \/  —    BTLG. 

*  dnanaverikamalaqx 
pancajaketebbagavd 
y&nasakh&haifiBavaro 
sucayateyassupadam. 

4.  SdmaniM.    —  \J  —  \^  —  ^  —  vy    4GL. 

^manenatemuninda 

tulyaminnasobbad&ni 

locanenakeravani 

tosatesamakkhataya. 
6.     Fdmdnikd.     w  —  v/  —  v^  —  ^  —    4LG. 

saroruhdmuninda  te 

8a8dmivaip8ajattanai{i 

pat;iccasampatitiy4 

itiyadepadassiti. 
IX.     1.    Ealamukhl    —  v/  —  w>^Ov^o—    EN& 

ya^Qayantitayakarund 

yittbatatisugatajane 

neyamdrayadbuyisaye 

sidbanampi  yiditayati. 
2.     JBhujagasusu.     >-/v^vyvy^/v/  —  —  —    2NM. 

yiyaritamamatady&rai)! 

Buyibatabbayasanc&raip. 

kayiyaranutasacc4rai|i 

panamarakbarasattb^iraqi. 
X.     1.     Suddhavirdjitam. ^  \J  —  w  —  w  —    MSJG* 

kbittirutijinassapattbat^ 

&p&t41asuramlay&yadbi 

sdnandbekasuroragddike 

inety^cara^dte  ak4. 
2.     Fanavo. \j  kj  \j  yj MNYG. 

saifisirambudbi  tara^e  setu 

hetuip  nibbutisukbasant^e 
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ketuqi  sakjabhijanasannne 

bho  ndthaip.  visayatba  yiJoiL&Qe. 
8.     Bummavatu    —  \^  \j kj  \y BMSG. 

sdrasajoninaiji  bbavanevA 

devanarabitaqi  nilajev^ 

nevatayi  tulyomadbikoY& 

yajjatimaddba  so  munirdjd. 
4.    Mattd, v^  Ky  K^  \^ MBSG. 

mijad^visutamarabantaip 

dbammassimiip.  varasalabbin&uqL 

niccai|x  saddbd  jutamanasdbaqi 

Tandesutthaip.  babugaijiayuttaqi. 
6.     Campakamdld,     —  \^  kj  —  __^  v^ BMSG. 

dsayapdsdmocajateyaip, 

mdrajilokaipsoka8ay&y& 

j41inij41apalayate  bbo 

ninagnQaggo,  k^ru^ikaggo. 
Tbis  metre  is  tbe  same  as  No.   8.     In    Vrittaratndkara  it  is  named 
IXpakamdld,  and  bas  J  instead  of  S  for  tbe  tbird  foot. 

6.  Manoramd.     ^^^-/\^  —  \j  —  \^  —  v^  —    NRJG. 

yatipatii{isataip.  kavissaro 
kimitim^bumerusMisaj)! 
naccalateya  sobi  kappase 
tuyaman^tam  dukbaddbite. 

7.  UhhMaaham, \^ —  —  w  —  s^     TMBL. 

kbine  kalanko  cando  jinassa 

sampunnasamsuddbiccbodakena 

tulyonayattenasisucibi 

dos^arotii;!  ya  tulyameti. 
XL     1.     Upaffhitd. \y  \J  —  \J  s^  —  \y T2JQ& 

suddbodaniyaqi  parapatubbutai]! 

sdmajikalapi  sadi  pamodi 

dlinkatatittbiyabaiiisayuttaip 

saddbammapayodayaraiii  namami. 
In  tbe  Vfitiaratfidkara  tbe  Upasfhitd  ending  witb  a  single  long  sylla- 
ble is  a  ten-syllabled  yerse,  and  is  included  in  tbe  Fanhti,     Tbere  is,  bow- 
eyer,  an  Upasthitam  in  tbe  TrMfubhy  but  it  bas  not  tbe  cbaracteristics  of 
ibe  P&li  Upatthitd. 

2.     Indavajird. ^ v/v^  —  w 2TJGa. 

sattbabbajiketiimalaip  pbalajp.  ya 

sattbussa  dattaip  payaraip.  ptiraiji  ya 

r&jaya  jeti  samadantakattbaifi 

net&ya  sattbi  nayanocitattbaip.. 
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3.  upavajiri.     ^  —  ^ >^w  —  \^ JTJGa. 

balena  mettayacitdya  satthu 

yibdrasimantavandbhiydso 

migdpivdl^sahitdnirainaELna  j|i 

cariqisu  yogiva  samahitatti. 
V.  64.  When  the  quarter  verses  of  Nos.  2  and  3  are  mixed  to- 
gether, the  metre  is  called  Upajdti  ;  of  which  according  to 
Chando,  there  are  fourteen  varieties,  thus,  if  i  stands  for 
Indavajird,  and  u  for  Upavajird,  we  have  i  u  u  u,  u  i  i  i, 
iiui,  uuiu,  iuiu,  uiuu,  iiiuyuuui,  iiuu,  uu- 
ii,  uiui,  iuiu,  iuui,  uiiu. 

4.  Sumukhu     v/v^  —  v.y  —  >-/v^  —  v^v^—    S2JLa. 

ariyehi  silasamidhi  (hiti 
Buccimattikddigunehi  jino 
vimalehi  bhusayatevisaye 
sasamipupagata  devanare. 
In  the  Vrittaratndkara,  Sumukhi  has  a  N  instead  of  a  S  for  the  first 

foot. 

6.     Dodhakam.    — y^\j  —  \^\j  — \^kj SBGti. 

sajjanamanasakanjuvikdsai^ 
du  j  j  anatitthiy  asamkapatdpaqi 
lokanabhuggatamdrajistiraqi 
mohatimisahatani  paiiamdmi. 

6.  SdUnu —^ vy M2TGa. 

p^ambhojai^  ye  bhajante  jandte 
kdrunnantesimavajjam  janesu 
vindante  tendthatassagatena 
van^aqi  kovi  vanna  ye  vannav4di. 

7.  Vdtiimmissd, ||   w  vj*! >./ || 

MBTGA. 
laddhdmaddhd  ||  tavamaddhekkhanaqipi 
sattasatti  ||  bhupadiyanti  niccam 
kii)i  v4  cittam  ||  citasatthopakare 
sabbannusmini  ||  tadandnappavatti. 
The     Vrittaratndkdra  has  no  caesura. 

8.  St^asasirt. —  v-/\^ ^  \y  kJ  kj BTNG4. 

vddivardpissunipunadhiyo. 
tAdigunantai;!  sugatamupecce. 
pancamukh4dhithitavanaganty&. 
vancitadanticchavimadhikancuj^i. 
The   Vriitaraindkara  has  the  pause  after  the  fifth  syllable,  and  the 
sixth  following  it. 
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9.     Batloddhatd.—  w  —  ^v/v^  —  v^— v/--  RNRLG. 
yassa  pidakirananini^atam. 
LukLndam  api  pd^Lriya^. 
dassayitvasmnanancaneakd. 
tassa  attham  iha  ko  silaghaye. 

10.  Svdgatd.—  \j—  yy\J\j  —  y^^^ RNBGi. 

nijjitani  kamalani  mukhena. 
lajjita  vacanav^mitdte. 
ndtatha  padarasanti  nimittaqi. 
majjittanisarasisY  iti  manne. 

11.  Bhaddikd,    v-zv^v^^v^v^  —  ^  —  >-/—  2NRLG. 

magadhaTisayabhavibhdsay&. 
vadatitayimahoyadanti  te. 
viy  idhayisayavdsijantayo . 
sugatasakasakayabhdsaya. 

XII.     1.     Vamsattha.    sj  —  kj ww  —  v/  —  w  —  JTJR, 

yisalablioge8umasai;igatai|i  gatai)!. 
yisudhisantai|i  bhayasai|iyaraifi  yaraip. 
paropakaradhikatapparaifi  param. 
bhajantunathaip.  yidhitd  hitaip.  hitaip. 

2.  Indavamsd. vy \J  \y  —  \^  —  \J  —  2TJR. 

tuybanasattadbigama  mabamune. 
lilayilasekarasa  manobara. 
kantdpi  passanti  sabasabbasiyo. 
satta  yatbd  jangamaputirancayaip. 

3.  TotaJca.    \j\j~k/\j  —  \^y^  —  ^\^—    4S. 

sucirdyabitaqi  yabitani  sabite. 
niratebidbayo  sugato  padayi. 

sigayam  ujardjapatbam  katbayd. 

sujand  taiuaranx  madbiro  batavo. 

4.  Dutavilamhita.  \y  ^  kj  —  yJ  sj  —  \j  \j  —  \y  —  N2BR. 

subbagata  bbagata  payinonadi. 

snrasabbarasabbayita  bbarati. 

adbigatadbigatatisiyappadani. 

jinasutdnasutabbayasaqi  kataip. 
6.     Futa.  vyv^v^>^   II  v^N^ \j II    2NMY. 

sugatati  |i  yidbakalyanebi  yutti. 

yacanaja  ||  ladamalate  jananam. 

nakumati  j|  malinattbaip.  yeyadbotd. 

Bugatasu  11  rataruppesapaput^bd. 
6.    Kutumavicittd.  \j  \^  y^  \J v^%^v-/w NYNY. 

ratipatijammai}!,  jitamunidbammai)!. 

siyapatbasalai)!,  munijanamalaj]i. 
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tibhavanaketuipi,  8ubhaguna1ietu]{i. 
bhajathajan&bbo,  tamibusuldbbo. 

7.  Bhujahgappaydia,  \J \j ^^  —  —  \j 4Y. 

munindo  yirdgdja  vindassa  kando. 
dinandadyaydnanda  sandosasando. 
nabbindampinibbindakattbenanindaiiu 
yirdjeti  rajinda  kundogba  cando. 

8.  Fiyamvadd.     ^  v^  v/  —  v^^v^—  w  —  w—  NB JE. 

Yimaladuruciran4runappabb&. 
valitap4danakbarai|isisantatL 
kalilayindiimalat&majodadbi. 
ccbavisamuppabati  te  tatbdgataip. 

9.  Lalitd. yj  —  yU^Jy^  —  y^—  >^—     TB  JR. 

tanbd  kilesamaladboYan^rabe. 
sattapaYaggapurarodhandsabe 
dbammepaBannamatayobitdraso. 
dbammanusattamiba8abbalamkatb4. 

10.  Famitahkhard.     w>-/  —  y^  —  \j  \j  \j  —  \J  \J  —  S  J2S. 

lapitaqi  tavimata  padani  saYan4 
caraniaifi  munindanakarotidbayo 
nabitena  sMisanibina  jano 
gunabbdjanattbamatbay&yigato. 

11.  VjjaU.     vvv/v^v/WN^— V/V7— v/—    2NBR. 

sapavaravisayosasamiddbiko 
BavigatakbilamitisukbemavA 
sasujanaj  anasevaniyo  jati 
dasabalagaditaip  lapatevate* 

12.  Vessadevi, ||  —  \J \^ || 

2M2Y. 

saipsare  sarai)!  ||  m&nusattaifitabimpi 

vekallabbdyo  ||  sddbu  sabbindriy^aip 

kolannaqi  tasmiip.  ||  tassasoceyyabbdvo 

taBmiqi  sussusd  ||  dbammardjassa  dbamnuuii. 
18.     Tdmarasam.     ^v/v^/w  —  \j  kj  —  \^  \j N2JY. 

yadi  sugatodita  s^padipo 

bbuvinasiydniyardyanasodbaiii 

Bugatipatbdvara^dpagamaip.  v& 

nabbavatiko  YadatiBsiTandmaqi. 
14.     Kamald,     ww  —  >-/ \j  \u  —  ^ SYSY. 

avakdrakdnampi  naridbamanaiji 

bitakirako  yaqi  sadayo  munindo 

upalopasaifi  gbattitamo  sadbdni 

na  baranti  kiiji  y&  balayaiji  pi  vyddbi. 
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XIII.     1.     FahdHni. ||    \^  \J  \j  \j  —  \j  —  \j || 

MNJRG. 
sattbddt  II  bbavasalil^kardmapdr^. 
lokojaip.  II  ariyapatattharenasaraiji. 
nibband  ||  mataparatirakbemabbtimi. 
sannito  ||  dipuladajdyacoditena. 
2.     Bucird.     \^  —  v/  —    ||    vyv^ww  —  v^_v/_|| 

JBSJG. 
manxmnitd  ||  jatipatindkbardsani. 
jaddtute  II  kusumavit&nataip.  gand. 
taddvadhi  ||  kusumagardbbidb&ritaiii* 
gatotime  ||  matinamucemabdmune. 

XIV.  1.     Apardjitd.  n-'w^v./v/n-/  —  ||  w  —  Wv^  —  vy  —  || 

2NRSLG. 

janananidbanatd  |t  dyane  kayiaddbinai)!. 

BUgatatayavaco  ||  babuvasorosadbam. 

kamutatavavild  ||  Bavasamanorabam. 

vitanutanusiri  ||  bbilocanamussavaiii. 
2.     Faharanakalikd,    \^  \J  \y  \^  \^  kj  —  ||   \^  \j  \^  \j  \^ 

y^—  II      2NBNLG. 

surapurakamald  ||  sananilayamati. 

varapatikamald  ||  karasasisayibbu. 

tatbaiiyakamald  ||  nicasitapasite. 

sacaranakamald  ||  yabatiyatipati. 

8.     Vatantatilakd. \J  —  v/v^xy  —  \J  ^  —  \^ 

TBIJGd. 

Idya^yaydriparipdriyalitbarangaiii  * 

nettambajilakamaliBsitapeQamalyd. 

kantdpakaramadanasanayaip.  kaghatte 

sattambuje  muni  yimocayidosaudya. 

XV.  1.    SasikaU.    ^J^^^K/^^KJ^y^y^^^^^^^J^y  — 

4NS. 

parabitatnabbirata  daaabalam  atxdo 

piyatamaraciyanijatanujadayatd 

amitayaradbanasipitaaubbanayane 

gu^a8adanapatidbadiyimalaInatimd. 
2.     Mani^unanikaro,     >./v/w>./vj'>^v^^/||   k^  ^j   v^    %• 

w  w  —  II  4NS. 

yidburagti]|ianilaya  ||  tiracaturamune 

tayalapanapasuta  ||  lapitamadurasai;! 

pacuratarabbnjaga  ||  manujasurapitd 

mahamadbupaaamiti  ||  piyatimayiratai{i. 
2  s 
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3.  Malini,     \J  y^  \j  y^  \^  kj ||   —  v/ y^  —  — 

2NM2Y. 

kapilakaQacar^naqfi  ||  lokikdcelak&naqi 
siyajayiminiYedan  ||  t4dinai)i  yddavedi 
tayacarananisedhi  ||  capim&sajjaj4ta 
anadhiyarapabhdte  ||  tetamosai|ihatiya. 

4.  JPahhaddakam.     "^  vyw^^  —  \^  —  v^^v/w  —  wr  —  kj  — 

NJBJE. 
phalamakhilai^  tayayijitamujjhiyayudhe 
disidisibhopaldyinamacissatenataiii 
surayanitdnamdsihasandyiddnipi 
da  sabalateparakkamamahosupatthatai|i« 
XVI.     1.     Vdninu     >-/^n^^  —  \j  —  \y  ^  \^  —  vy  —  v/ 

NJBJRa 
bhuyikayinokilakaladip&radassinoya 
bhujagapatimatisamatin4gandyak£v4 
nahitaritui)!  babusugatasaggunambur&si 
bahupamituip.  tathdhistirapancu8assakov&. 

XVIL     1.     Sihharim.    \J ||   \^  \j  y^  \^  kj \^  kj 

w—  II    YMNSBLG. 
nataqi  cittaqi  yante  j|  Bamitasakalaklesaphalia^ 
yajote  jasatte  ||  bbayakasiritomocanamayo 
yanekekii)isityai|i  ||  sayadhapasutamyyadhapadliaiia];! 
jinate  pacceke  ||  samabhiniyisarinadhapayaro. 

2.     Harini.     ^wwwn^—  || ||  kj  —  \j  y^ 

—  v/—  II    NSMRSLG. 
yirataramano  ||  pydyaip.  n&tbo  ||  payedbatinibbharanx 
yyasanisudayd.  ||  luttaniccam  ||  samekkhiyakatare 
tam  idam  ucitaip.  ||  tesaiploke  ||  nissikararamsind 
bbayatisasikan  ||  ta]|i  yeyambuip.  ||  nacetarayophalA. 

8.     Mandakkantd, |i  y^  \J  \J  kj  \^  —  jj  —  \j 

Kj II    MBN2TGa. 

ullocittam  ||  jaladayisar^  ||  yantiy&tacayassa 
niyy^nasmii)!  ||  surabhikusume  ||  santarantepmattil 
ubbhijjitya  ||  yanisarasija  ||  Bampaticcbantipdde 
soyain  iiatho  ||  yipulapatim&  ||  pdtunopeyadey&. 

XVIII.     1.     KusumitalatdvelUtd. ||  \y  \J  ^^  k/ kj  —  \\ 

—  v^ N^ II    MTN3Y. 

sandhattbemeyaifi  ||  kisalayadalaiii  ||  tedbirattabbimukkh 
mdlinnaip  cando  ||  tayatanupabha  |1  sammukbedeyadeya 
gopdcutttanai|i  ||  yipulamatiyd  ||  sammukbetepayodhi 
sidisaqi  kiqi  y&  jj  bbayatibbuyane  ||  tena  tyaqi  yatulyo. 
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XIX.  1.     MegJiavippliujjitd,   ^^ ||  \^  \y  \^  \j  \j || 

—  ^ v/ II    YMNS2Ra. 

sarojemadisd  ||  sasicakumude  ||  tuncasabbaifi  tilokaip 
pabodhetirobho  ||  jinanamadika  ||  kintubhedopanesaiii, 
pimosaipgbocittam  ||  nalinakumuda  ||  jantisesehibuddha. 
tajabuddbolokd  ||  napunamakulat  ||  tbaxix  kad^i  pijati. 

2.     Saddulavikkilitu v^w  —  v^  —  \y  \j  \^  —  || 

v/ ^—  II  MS JS2Ta. 

mdjdnekatiladdbarakkbasivasai^  ||  ydtemandsekadd. 
yosamjattikavdnijedasasata  jj  ddhaddbedayitvanabbd. 
vabopis8alildkaraip.samabhilai)i  ||  gbitvanakbemdyini. 
sammapesikimbbutasamadbund  ||  sabbannutattbedayd. 

XX.  1.     VuUa.    —  KJ  —  v^  —  v/  —  \j  —  Kj  —  yj  —  \j  —  \j 

—  K/  —  \j  lOGL. 
siiiinidevat&pas4ritesyiYdyatesupdnisampTitesu. 
yopadepadesamuggat esupbullamain  kaj  esusobba^esa. 
sancarai^  Tirdjirdjabaipsalilayd  pajabitdyatassa. 
yarijasanipadevarajasekbarikatai}!  padaqi  bhajami. 

XXI.  1.     Saddhard. v^ ||    wv/w^v^w—    || 

—  v^ v^ II    MRBN3Y. 

&velavelajdta  ||  sitasitamanujo  ||  tarobiccabbedd 
kintiniggamiDadeba  ||  tibbuvanakubarai^i  ||  tetilokekandtbd 
sambbusentovandnd  ||  vidbiratanamayd  jj  nekamdldhisammd 
sandbdvatydbbavaggai;!  jj  niravadbikarund  ||  naigiatai)i  sucayantd 
XXn.     1.     Bhaddaka. 

\J  KJ  KJ  \J  \y   \^  II 

'^  —  v/ov^  —  v^  —  v^v/v^—  II     BRNRNRNG, 

sakyamuneyaootayasudbd  | 
gadaiii  barati  lobbadosapabbuti  jj 
neyajabdtidbammapakati  | 
nasammutunatovisdradagand  jj 
kammapbalanca  kammam  ibabbti  | 
navedagajanonakarakamiti  || 
sficayatetadaccbariyataqi  | 
Tidanti  Banardmardsivapadaqu  || 


Notes  on  Chapter  4. 


Tbifl  cbapter  describes  eleven  metres  tbe  balf  lines  of  wbicb  are  similar 
in  construction. 
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The  characteristics  of  each  half  line  are  subjoined.  Nos.  9  and  10, 
respectiyelj  correspond  with  the  Vetdliya  (y.  28)  and  the  Opaechandataka 
(v.  29.) 
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Kotos  on  Chapter  5. 


This  chapter  deBcribes  the  yarieties  of  the  Vatta,  or  heroic,  measure, 
analogous  to  the  Sanskrit  aloha.  The  term  sloJca  is  not  used  in  the  trea- 
tise, nor,  according  to  Weber,  does  Pingala  nor  Kedira  adopt  it.  Ind. 
Stud.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  114  and  332. 

In  this  class  of  metres  each  half  line  contains  sixteen  syllables,  and  two 
half  lines  form  a  couplet.  The  halves  are  independent,  any  one  of  one  me- 
tre may  be  followed  by  that  of  another.  Each  quarter  (or  pada)  has  eight 
syllables,  the  first  and  third  are  called  odd  quarters,  the  second  and  fourth 
eyen  quarters.  In  each  quarter  the  first  and  last  syllables  are  free,  the 
others  (which  in  the  subjoined  table  are  formed  into  seats)  are  subject  to 
rule,  namely : — 

(a.)  In  the  first  seat  in  either  quarter  any  foot  ia  admissible,  except 
the  anapsest  (S),  and  the  tribrach  (N). 

(b.)     In  the  second  seat  in  the  odd  quarters  any  foot  is  admissible. 

{c.)  In  the  second  seat  in  the  even  quarters,  no  foot  is  admissible, 
except  the  amphibrach  (J)  or  bacchic  (Y). 


Yatta, 

Pathy&vatta, 

VipaiitaimtliyaTatta,    .... 

Capalayatta, 

Vipula  of  PingalHy    

Yipula  of  Setava, 

Bha-Tipuli,   

Ba-vipnla, 

Ka-vipnU, 

Ta-vipuU,  ...••••• 


Odd  quarter. 

Even  quarter. 

m 

« 

Ist 
Seat. 

2nd 

Seat. 

1 

m 

Ist 
Seat. 

2nd 
Scat. 

• 

i 

1     C    1     1     c    c    c    c    c    c 

1      c    c    C    1     1      c    1     1     1 
C     C    1      C     C    1      c     C    1      1 

c    c    c    c    c 

1    i    1    1    1 

C          1      c 

KotoB  on  Cliapter  6. 


This  chapter  enters  into  the  solution  of  the  six  problems,  (jsha-ppaccaya) 
which  are  as  follows :— 
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1.  To  distribute  in  tbe  form  of  a  table  tbe  different  quantities  in  tbe 
possible  variations  of  a  metre. 

2.  To  determine  tbe  structure  of  a  variation,  tbe  row  number  of  wbicb 
is  known. 

3.  To  determine  tbe  row  number  of  a  variation,  tbe  structure  of  wbicb 
is  known. 

4.  To  determine  tbe  number  of  tbose  variations  wbicb  respectively 
contain  no  long  quantities,  or  one  long,  or  two  long,  and  so  on. 

5.  To  determine  tbe  number  of  tbe  possible  variations  of  a  metre. 

6.  To  determine  tbe  space  requisite  for  writing  down  tbe  possible 
variations  of  a  metre. 

V.   128.     te  ca-m-ime;  And  tbese ;  (tbree   alternations    (vikappd)    being 

understood).     Tbis  is  tbe  reading  of  tbe  Burmese  MSS.  *' te  ca 

ime  tajo  vidbijo  java  sabbalabu  go  pado,  tava  kattabbo."     Vac, 

^'  puna  labuto  pubbe  garu  te  ca  ime  tayo  vidbijo  sabbald  sabbala* 

bupada  katabbam ;  atbav^  x    x  tato  labuto,  garu  pubbe  pubba^- 

bane  yeva  pare  panakkbard  npari  sadisa  yevaty  attbo,  evam  ime 

akkbara  kattabbd,  yava  sabbala  sabbalabupadassa  avasananti,  imas- 

mim  ca  vikappe  "  garutevamime"  ti  pa^bo  "  garu  iti  evam  ime 

"  ti  cbedo"  Kav. 

Tbis  verse  describes  tbe  mode  of  arranging 

in  a  table,  tbe  distribution  of  tbe  long  and  sbort 

quantities  in  tbe  possible  variations  of  a  metre. 

According  to  the  rule  all  long  quantities 
are  set  down  in  tbe  first  row,  in  each  succeed- 
ing row,  a  short  quantity  must  first  be  placed 
beneath  the  first  long  of  the  row  above  ;  to  tbe 
riffht  of  such  sbort  quantity,  must  be  written 
quantities  similar  to  tbose  in  tbe  row  above  ;  to 
tbe  left  of  sucb  sbort  quantity,  as  many  long 
quantities  as  may  be  required  to  fill  up  tbe  row ; 
and  so  on  until  a  row  of  all  sbort  quantities  is 
formed.  Thus  a  metre,  whose  quarter  verse  con- 
sists of  one  foot,  has  two  variations,  a  quarter 
witb  two,  four  variations,  and  a  quarter  with 
tbree  feet,  eight  variations,  and  so  on,  tbe  varia- 
tions increasing  in  geometrical  proportion,  as 
tbe  quarter  verse  increases  in  length. 

v.  129.  Tbis  rule  determines  tbe  structure  of  a  variation  in  tbe  table,  tbe 
row  number  of  wbicb  is  known.  Tbe  Odyatti  bas  quarters  of 
six  syllables,  let  tbe  structure  of  tbe  tenth  row  be  determined. 


■ 

1 

The  nnmbcr  of 

Toriations  in  a  metro 

having  three  svllables 

in  a  each  quarter 

Terse. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

\j 

— 

— 

3 

— 

\J 

4 

KJ 

KJ 

— 

5 

— 

— 

KJ 

6 

\J 

— 

\J 
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yj 

KJ 

8 

U 

\^ 

KJ 
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as  10  can  be  halyed  set  down  a  breve    \j 

as    5  without  an  additional  nnit  cannot  be  \ 

halved  set  down  a  long,  )    

as    3  an  odd  number  requires  a  unit  set  down  \ 

along,  )    ~ 

as    2  can  be  halved  set  down  a  breve vy 

as     1  being  an  odd  number  requires  a  unit  \ 

set  down  a  long,  )    

as    1  again  requires  a  unit  set  down  a  long, — 

The  structure,  then,  of  the  10th  row  of  the  Gajatti  is  v/ \j 

▼.  130.     This  rule  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding.     Given  the  structure, 

to  determine  the  row  number.     Let  vy ^ be  taken  as 

the  structure  of  a  variation  in  a  metre  having  quarters  of  six 
syllables.     Commencing   at  the   first   syllable  place  under  each 
syllable,  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  from  one,  thus : 
xij  —-  —  \^  —  —      \ 
1    5   4    R  16  S2  »    1  *^®  ®^"^  ^^  *^®  numbers  beneath  the   short   syllables 

flus  one,  gives  the  row  number,  e.  g.i  1  +  8  -|-  1  =  10  ;  and  we  have  just 
seen  that  this  structure  corresponds  with  the  10th  variation  of  the  Qdyatti. 
V.  131.  This  rule  determines  the  number  of  variations  containing  no  long 
quantity,  or  one  long,  or  two  longs,  or  all  longs.  Units  are  to  be 
placed,  vertically  one  over  the  other,  in  succession  equal  to  the 
number  of  syllables  the  metre  has  in  each  quarter  plus  one  ;  thus 
the  Odyatti  having  six  syllables,  seven  units  are  set  down  vertically 
one  over  the  other  ;  each  succeeding  column  must  be  one  less  in 
number  than  the  one  preceding  it ;  in  each  of  the  columns  succeed- 
ing the  first  (which  all  commonce  with  a  unit)  there  is  a  rising, 
and  in  this  fashion :  after  writing  the  first  unit  of  each  column, 
each  following  number  must  be  the  sum  of  the  number  immediately 
to  its  left  in  the  preceding  column  plus  all  those  below  that  said 
number ;  c.  g.^  in  the  third  column,  3  follows  the  unit  being  the 
sum  of  2  +  1  of  the  preceding  column,  then  follows  6  being  the 
STun  of  3  -h  2  +  1)  and  so  on,  as  in  the  subjoined  table. 

1  one  row  with  all  long  quantities. 

1  6  six  rows  with  five  longs. 

1  6  15  fifteen  rows  with  four  longs. 

1  4  10  20  twenty  rows  with  three  longs. 

1  3  6  10  15  fifteen  rows  with  two  longs. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  six  rows  with  one  long. 

1111111  one  row  with  no  long  quantity. 
▼.  132.     vemam  for  va  imaqfi. 
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The  number  of  the  possible  variations  of  a  metre  maj  be  determined 
either,  {a)  by  adding  together  the  top  numbers  of  the  columns  as  shewn  in 
the  preceding  rule,  or  (h)  by  adding  together  the  numbers  placed  beneath 
the  short  quantities  plus  one,  according  to  the  rule  in  y.  130,  e.  g  : 

(a.)     1  +  6  +  15  +  20  +  15  +  6-1-  1 =  ^ 

(b.)     v^>^^N^w^l  +  2  +  4  +  8  +  16  +  32  +  l  =  6ii 

12    4    8  16  32 
Thus  64  is  the  number  of  the  possible  variations  of  the  Gayatti   metre 
of  six  syllables  in  each  quarter. 

V.  133.     This  rule  lays  down  the  space  in  inches,  that  is  required  for 
writing  down  the  quantities  in  the  several  variations.     The  inchei 
required  must   be  double  the  number  of  variations  mimis  one, 
thus  the  GAyatti  having  64  variations  would  require  for  each 
quarter  verse  64  +  64  =  128  —  1,  or  127  inches. 
V.  134.     8tla  Thera,     MoggallAna.     The  author  of  this  treatise   was  a 
disciple  of  Sariputta,  otherwise  called  Sila  Thera. 
Rhyming  metres  find  no  place  in  this  work ;  reference,   however,  is 
made  to  a  kind  of  word-repetition  termed  yamaka  in  the  author's  SubodhA- 
lankdra  {Easy  Bhetoric),  w.  26  to  52.*     This  kind  of  word-rhyming  or 
word-matching  is  twofold— 
(a)     isolate,  (vyapeta). 
(h)     corporate  (avyapeta). 
and  haa  many  varied  combinations,  either  kind  being  found  separately,  or 
in  conjunction,  anywhere  in  the  stanza. 

Besides  the  instances  given  in  the  Suhodhdiankdra,  w.  28 — 31,  the 
Tihd  of  that  treatise  gives  six  stanzas  wherein  the  subjoined  words  in  italics, 
occur  in  the  same  place  in  each  line  of  their  respective  stanzas.  For  bre- 
vity's sake,  one  line  only  of  each  stanza  is  here  given. 

1.  manam  manam  satthu  dadeyya  ceyya. 

2.  yato  na  tena  ie  pito  siyum  na  tena  te  subhi. 
8.    veneyyenettha  gu^a  sajjanam  Janam, 

4.  sahhdya  sabhati  na  ce  kathaqfi  na. 

5.  nMi&sura  te  pi  surd  vibhdsiti. 

6.  jinanattiyaiji  ye  hitdsd  sitded. 


♦  J.  A.  8.  B.,  Part  1,  No.  2,  1875,  pp.  90. 
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Ocmiribuiioni  to  the  explanation  f^fhe  Jyoiuha-VeMnga. — By 

G.  TniBArT,  Ph.  Db. 

The  small  metrical  treatise  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Jjotisha-ved^n** 
ga  has  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  since  the  first  time  when  Sanskrit 
literature   began  to   be   studied  by  Europeans.      Especially  it  was  the 
celebrated  verses  containing  a  statement  regarding  the  place  of  the  winter- 
sobtice   at   some  ancient,   although  as  it  finally  has  turned  out,  rather 
indefinite  period,  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  comment  and  speculation. 
They  have  been  discussed  in  all  their  bearings  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke, 
Bentley,    Davis  in  the   beginning  of  this  century,  and  were  submitted 
at  a  more  recent  period  to  renewed  investigation ;  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to 
Fh>f.  A.  Weber's  papers  on  the  nakshatras  (especially  the  second  one, 
p.  365),  Prof.  M.  Muller's  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  large  edition 
of  the  Bik-sai)ihit4,  which  moreover  contains  some  calculations  by  Arch- 
bishop Pratt  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Donkin,  and  the  important  paper  by  Prof. 
Whitney  in  the  first  volume  (new  series)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  substance  of  which  is  reproduced  in 
the  twelfth  essay,  second  series,  of  his  ''  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.'' 
These  verses  about  the  places  of  the  winter-solstice,  bearing  as  they  do  on 
the  question  of  the  chronology  of  Yedic  literature,  certainly  are  the  most 
important  of  the  whole   treatise,  and  may  justly    claim  a  much    larger 
amount  of  interest  than  we  can  accord  to  the  remainder  of  the  Jyotisha ; 
nevertheless  the  Jyotisha  being  avowedly  the  oldest  Indian  work  referring 
to  astronomy  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
we  should  be  enabled,  by  a  publication  of  the  entire  work,  to  judge  of  its  value. 
This  was  at  last  rendered  possible  by  the  paper  of  Prof.  A.  Weber  *'  Ueber  den 
Yedakalender,  Namens  Jyotisham"  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  1862  ;  which  contains  an  edition  of 
the  complete  text  based  on  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  manu- 
scripts, the  gloss  on  the  text  by  Somdkara,  a  translation  of  the  text  which  is 
founded  on  Somdkara's  explanations  as  far  as  these  owing  to  the  excep- 
tionally bad  state  of  the  manuscripts  could  be  made  out,  and  a  very  in- 
structive commentary  by  Prof.  Weber  himself,  in  which  there  is  collected  a 
large  amount  of  material  from  divers  sources  tending  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  obsdire  verses  of  the  Jyotisha.     But  in  spite  of  the  important  step 
in  advanee  made  in  Prof.  Weber's  edition,  there  remains,  as  he  has  himself 
acknowledged,  much  to  be  done  before  we  can  claim  fully  to  understand  the 
Jyotisba.     The  first  obstacle  in  our  way  is  of  course  the  style  of  the  treatise 
itself  with  its  enigmatical  shortness  of  expression,  its  strange  archaic  forms 
and  its  utter  want  of  connexion  between  the  single  yerses.     The  second  ob- 
2  F 
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etacle  is,  or  I  should  rather  he  inclined  to  say,  was  the  extraordinary  corrup* 
tion  of  all  the  manuscripts  containing  Som^kara's  commentary,  a  corruption 
exteniUng  so  far  that  in  more  than  one  passage  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
out  even  the  general  drift  of  the  argument  (I  myself  haye  been  able  to 
procure  three  MSS.  in  addition  to  those  used  by  Prof.  Weber,  but  they  be- 
long to  the  same  families  as  his  and  no  additional  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  them).  The  reason  for  which  I  prefer  to  call  this  second  obstacle  4 
past  one  lies  in  my  conviction  of  Somdkara's  commentary  being  not  only  o£ 
slight  value,  but,  the  explanations  of  a  few  verses  excepted,  positively  harm* 
f ul  as  misleading  the  student  of  the  Jyotisha  and  preventing  him  from 
having  recourse  to  the  only  legitimate  method  of  arriving  at  its  true 
meaning.  In  fact  I  consider  Som&kara  to  have  totally  misunderstood 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  few  rules  of  which  the  Jyotisha  con.> 
sists.  Professor  Weber  already,  in  Ids  edition  of  the  Jyotisha,  has 
Qom plained  in  many  places  of  the  want  of  connexion  by  which  Soma- 
kara's  method  of  interpretation  is  characterized  and  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  results  at  which  we  frequently  arrive  when  accepting  him  for 
Qur  guide  ;  but  J  think  we  may  safely  go  a  step  farther  and,  instead  of 
jregretting  the  want  of  ability  on  our  side  to  construe  Somakara's  ex*. 
planatioQs  into  a  consistent  whole,  reject  his  explanations  just  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  are  unable  to  elicit  a  satisfactory  sense  from  them.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Somdkara  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  his  text  only 
where  it  either  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  it  (so  f .  e.  in  the  intra* 
ductory  verses)  or  where  corresponding  passives  of  the  Girgi  Samhiti 
assisted  him  in  making  out  the  right  meaning  (so  f.  e.  v.  9,  10).  In  these 
latter  cases  his  gloss  certainly  has  some  value,  since  those  parts  of  Gtarga's 
work  from  which  he  quotes  appear  to  be  lost,  or  have  at  any  rate  not  been 
recovered  up  to  the  preseht  time  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  Jyotisha — and  this  remainder  forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
work — his  commentary  must  be  declared  to  be  worse  than  useless.  The 
chief  objection  to  Somdkara's  manner  of  commenting — an  objection  which 
by  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it — is  the  complete  absence  of  any* 
thing  in  the  way  of  "  upapatti"  or  proof.  While  every  good  commentary  oa 
an  Indian  astronomical  work,  after  having  explained  one  of  the  rules  given 
in  the  text  proceeds  to  justify  it  by  showing  its  agreement  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  system^  Somdkara  never  makes  such  an  attempt  ;  he  sim« 
ply  gives  a  scanty  explanation  of  the  words  of  the  text  and  then  leaves  the 
reader  to  his  own  resources.  And  the  explanations  which  he  gives  are  fot 
the  greater  part  of  a  very  stn(,nge  nature  indeed.  Later  on,  the  true  explana* 
tion  of  a  few  passages  of  the  Jyotisha  will  be  given,  when  Somakara's  mis* 
takes  with  reference  to  these  will  clearly  appear  from  a  mere  comparison  ;  I 
now  direct  the  reader's  Attention  to  some  versQs  the  .right  sense  of  which 
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I  am  indeed  unable  to  point  out,  bnt  where  nevertheless  Somdkara*8  want  of 
understanding  is  patent.  At  first  howeyer  I  reprint  the  text  of  the  Jjo- 
tisha,  only  for  convenience's  sake,  since  frequent  references  to  it  will  be  made 
in  the  following  pages,  not  with  the  intention  to  give  it  in  a  purer  form 
than  that  known  up  to  the  present  time.  A  few  corrections  of  the  tradi- 
tional  text  will  be  given  later  on  ;  the  necessary  critical  apparatus  for  the 
restitution  of  those  verses  which  are  manifestly  corrupt,  and  for  which  I  am 
unable  to  propose  emendations,  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Weber's  edition.  I 
consider  it  superfluous  to  reprint  here  the  different  readings  of  the  MSS. ; 
the  verses  of  the  Jyotisha  are  for  the  greater  part  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
restitution  of  the  single  words  of  the  original  text  can  only  be  accomplished 
after  we  have  found  out  by  some  other  means  the  probable  sense  of  the 
whole  verse.  I  follow  the  arrangement  of  Prof.  Weber's  edition  giving  at 
first  those  vefses  which  are  found  in  the  recension  connected  with  the 
Tajurveda  and  then  adding  these  which  belong  to  the  Rik  recension  only. 


«i««<iir«iiwi^it  3ifw«if  ^^f'f  fter?!iT  it  8  n 
^ftrl^  f^nrSm:  wy^^^riN  jj  ii « ii 

^ITin  4^|«|J|l^|:  ^<^M^^«4^9:  II  \*  II 

^[imi  q^^iWf  18^  ^r^^itre^T  ii  ^^  n 
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ifiJiiviwmciiiTs*f(inir^i^f^4i  ^^fir  •  ^t  ■ 

iJrirT3i:^^^tr^ *^\^  v n in  ^  ^:  i 

wbnrivrirHi!  iIt^^  ^^"5^  firftii?.  I 

'TOTfrr  mritr^c^  vnfii  w^rwt  irw»w:  ?iviiit  i 

fiiftiyrT  ^fwf^^  ^T^i  ^  ix^*T^tc*«r  nun,  •  ^<  • 
in'^sfnv  msPr  aril  ^s**r  fTfiiS  il  ww^f  tt^  i  ^%  i 

nilff^rMl*!  wf^vm  ^r«»^  ^vn  %xtt 
q^Wft  Hit  ^I'lF^^inwwrij*  r 
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«»  ^ . 

ireiT  <ic  ^  Nut  wtt^  ^  ^jur^  wtftrir  i 

w^^  ^OT  f%^*  f^nn*  ^vnrt  w^  f^^H^AHm^  u  8o  i 
iNKrftwwnr  ^m^m^w  TfRiifufi  w  ir^  n 
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I  now  shall  point  out  some  of  Somdkara's  manifestly  mistaken  ex- 
planations alluded  to  above  (the  full  text  of  S.  will  be  foimd  in  Prof. 
Weber's  edition).  Y.  21  he  explains  as  stating  the  length  of  a  tithi  ;  but 
then  a  tithi  would  consist  of  fifty- six  nd^ildLs  only,  which  duration  is 
much  too  short  (it  is  of  course  well  known  that  a  tithi  in  consequence  of 
hrdsa  actually  may  have  that  duration  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  tithi- vriddhi 
and  tithi-hrdsa  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  depend,  is  foreign  to  the 
Jyotisha).  Y.  13.  According  to  Som^kara's  explanation  the  words  of  this 
verse  would  imply  that  the  length  of  the  holy  time  at  piinjiam&si  which  may 
be  employed  for  sacrifices  amounts  to  138  nadikds  in  case  of  the  parvan 
taking  place  in  a  chaturan^  nakshatra  «.  «.,  a  nakshatra  consisting  of  four 
parts.  But  according  to  all  authorities,  and  their  number  is  a  very  great 
GDC,  that  part  of  the  parvan-time  which  is  fit  for  the  offering  of  the  sacri- 
fice, includes  only  the  fifteenth  tithi  of  a  paksha  and  three  quarters  of  the 
immediately  following  pratipad,  altogether  seven  quarters  of  a  tithi,  while 
138  nddikds  exceed  even  two  sdvana  days  by  eighteen  n&4ik^.  Y.  14 
would,  according  to  Somilkara,  imply  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
tithi  of  a  paksha  may  be  used  for  upavasa,  «.  «.,  the  initiatory  rites  preced- 
ing the  performance  of  the  sacrifice ;  but  all  teachers  are  unanimous  in 
assigning  to  upav4sa  only  the  three  first  quarters  of  panchada^i  (noticed 
already  by  Prof.  Weber,  p.  54).  Of  v.  20  Somilkara  gives  two  wholly 
different  explanations,  both  equally  unsatisfactory  and  one  stultifying  the 
other ;  the  same  observation  is  to  be  made  regarding  his  interpretation  of 
Y.  25.  And  so  throughout  the  whole  commentary.  Certainly  S.  has  been 
unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  most  obscure  point  in  the  Jyotisha,  a  point 
which  I  regret  to  say  has  remained  obscure  to  me  also,  viz.  the  true  mean- 
ing and  purport  of  the  an^  or  parts  which  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
nakshatras  and  according  to  the  participation  in  which  each  individual 
nakshatra  is  either  dvyan^  or  tryan^  or  chaturania.  S.  understands  these 
parts  as  meant  to  fix  the  length  of  that  period  at  each  parvan  which  admits 
of  being  occupied  by  the  parvan-sacrifice  and  its  preparations,  but  as  we  have 
seen  above,  the  results  to  which  this  assumption  leads  him  flatly  contradict 
whatever  is  known  about  that  point  from  other  sources  of  undisputable 
authority.  I  for  my  part  doubt  if  the  an^  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  time  taken  up  by  the  new  and  full  moon  oblations,  all  the  more  as  not 
a  single  word  in  the  whole  text  of  the  Jyotisha  directly  points  to  such  a 
conclusion  (the  only  exception  occurs  in  one  of  the  verses,  marked  above  v. 
6— which  are  found  in  the  j^-recension  only  i  there  we  read  the  word 
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f*  upavasatlka").  Being,  however,  unabie  to  replace  Som4kara*s  explanation 
'by  a  better  one,  I  should  not  wish  to  express  more  than  a  doubt. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  right  meaning  of  some  verses  which 
have  not  been  understood  up  to  the  present,  preparing  my  way  by  shortly 
recapitulating  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Jyotisha. 

The  author  of  the  Jyotisha  intends  to  propound  in  his  treatise  the 
doctrine  of  the  cycle  consisting  of  five  years.     V.  5  : 

**  They  teach  (in  this  treatise)  the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  cycle 
consisting  of  five  years  which  begiQS  with  the  white  half  of  the  month 
Magha  and  terminates  with  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Pausha.'' 

Compare  also  v.  1 : 

^  Prajapati,  the  lord  of  the  cycle,  him  who  consists  of  five  years,  &c." 

The  first  question  presenting  itself,  viz.  the  question  about  the  nature 
of  the  year  which  constitutes  the  fifth  part  of  the  yuga,  is  answered  in  v.  28  : 

'*  Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days,  one  year,  six  seasons,  two  ayanas 
(the  northern  and  the  southern  progress  of  the  sun),  twelve  months  are  to 
foe  considered  as  solar ;  this  taken  five  times  is  a  cycle." 

The  year  meant  is  therefore  the  tropical  solar  year  (of  course  I  do  not 
wish  to  intimate  thereby  that  the  author  of  the  Jyotisha  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sidereal  solar  year  and  the  tropical  solar  year).  I 
add  GUrga's  description  of  the  same  year  as  quoted  by  Somdkara  in  his  com* 
ment  on  v.  11  of  the  Jyotisha : 

The  above  translated  verse  of  the  Jyotisha  and  this  passage  of  Gktrga 
clearly  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  year.  There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
difference  in  their  way  of  subdividing  the  year,  Garga  making  it  to  consist 
of  360  days,  while  the  Jyotisha  attributes  to  it  306.  But  this  is  only  ap- 
parent. The  day  of  which  Garga  speaks  is  the  solar  day  of  Indian  astro- 
nomy, i,  e,y  simply  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  a  solar  year,  no 
account  being  taken  of  the  natural  succession  of  day  and  night.  Garga 
had,  before  he  defined  the  solar  measure,  described  the  savana  measure  and 
remarked  that  one  yuga  consists  of  1,830  sdvana  days  ;  he  could  therefore 
ftfterwards  adopt  any  subdivision  of  the  solar  year  without  the  risk  of  being 
nusunderstood.    The  Jyotisha  on  the  other  hand  not  having  ^stated  before 
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bow  many  B&vaiia  dajs  there  are  in  a  jngB^  had,  when  basing  its  ynga  on 
the  sohur  jear,  to  expLun  how  many  natural  days  there  are  contained  in  ths 
latter.  We  shall  see  that  the  yuga  is  divided  besides  into  years  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  namely,  three  lunar  years  consisting  of  twelve  lunations  each,  and 
two  lunar  years  consisting  of  thirteen  lunations  each.  This  division  is  that 
actually  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  the  work,  but  it  is  of  course  only  a 
secondaiy  division  originating  from  the  wish  of  establishing  an  equation 
between  solar  and  lunar  revolutions.  The  knowledge  of  the  solar  year  of 
866  days,  or  of  the  sun's  tropical  revolution  being  accomplished  in  about 
866  days,  forms  the  necessary  presupposition  not  only  for  the  yuga  of  the 
Jyotisha  and  Gkurga  with  its  two  intercalary  lunar  months,  but  also  for  the 
ancient  vedic  quinquennial  yuga  with  its  one  intercalary  (s^vana)  month. 
I  can  therefore  not  agree  with  Prof.  Weber  when  he  supposes  (p.  12)  this 
solar  year  to  be  an  importation  from  some  foreign  country.  Both  yugas, 
the  vedic  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jyotisha,  would  never  have  been  formed,  but 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  five  years  of  360  days  and  of  sixty 
lunations  from  the  time  during  which  the  sun  performs  five  tropical  revolu- 
tions, and  for  the  resulting  wish  to  make  up  for  the  wanting  harmony. 

To  return  to  the  Jyotisha.  The  length  of  the  solar  year  being  de- 
fined and  five  years  being  set  down  as  one  yuga^  the  next  question  present- 
ing.itseU  is  for  what  reason  just  this  number  of  years  is  combined  into 
a  cycle. 

y.  81,  first  half : 

**  There  are  (in  one  yuga)  sixty-one  s&vana  months,  sixty-two  lunar 
months,  sixty-seven  n4kshatra  months." 

I,  e.  While  the  sun  accomplishes  five  tropical  revolutions,  the  moon 
accomplishes  sixty-two  synodical  and  sixty-seven  periodical  revolutions,  and 
the  whole  period  comprises  sixty-one  s&vana  months  of  30  natural  days 
each. 

I  again  subjoin  the  fuller  statements  of  Garga ;  first,  r^arding  the 
sdvana  measure : 

^H^ciTfif  in^rftr  u»dNl^  «i^wm  u 
ifT^Wsn^^nr^:  ^rs^  www  ^wtt  i 


^iTTTT^  '5i'n«ft  JT  trjjf%fi'^i*i«*«  I 


Begarding  the  lunar  measure : 


iif^^'^T^if  'jwt  ^^  mit  f%  ^»5iiJ  I 
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And  about  the  n^kshatra-measure  : 

The  next  thing  we  want  is  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  a  day 
u  subdivided,     v.  38. 

(A  nidikd)  consists  of  ten  and  a  twentieth  kalds,  a  muhtirta  com- 
prises two  nd4^4s,  a  day  has  thirty  (n4dikds)  or  six  hundred  and  three 
kaliLs." 

With  this  we  have  to  combine  the  statement  made  in  verse  30,  that 
one  kala  comprises  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  kash^has  and  that  made 
in  V.  39,  that  one  kashtha  consists  of  five  aksharas. 

The  measure  of  the  s4vana  day,  expressed  in  kalds,  is  given  already  in 
Y.  38  ;  the  length  of  the  tithi  expressed  in  the  same  measure  amounts  to 
693  ^  (1830,  the  number  of  s^vana  days  in  a  yuga  being  multiplied  by 
603,  the  number  of  kal4s  of  one  day,  and  the  product  being  divided  by 
1860,  the  number  of  tithis  in  one  yuga).     The  length  of  the  ndkshatra  day, 

*  This  verse  is  lestored  by  conjecture  only.  The  MSS.  read  :  lyr^^mH^ft^^' 
KffNlTVT*  <>'  •  inMr^>iqgJ^il^«{^l4aT^*  Likewise  they  road  in  the  preceding 
Hne :  jj  "^fipPt  It*  ^®  latter  has  been  emendated  into  {^|^|j  by  Prof.  Weber 
already  who  remarks  that  "^if^j^  is  proved  from  calculation  to  be  erroneous.  This  is 
quite  true,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  the  length  of  a  n&kshatra  day  not  being  112 
lavas  but  112  +  (9  l^vas.  The  only  thing  which  we  may  confidently  look  for  even  in 
the  most  ancient  astronomical  and  mathematical  works  of  India,  is  rigorous  exactness  in 
calculations  of  th^  above  kind  (a  remark  which  we  shall  have  to  keep  in  eye  in  our  at- 
tempts to  reconstrue  the  meaning  of  the  Jyotisha).  Prof.  Weber  seems  inclined  to  refer 
the  ^^f^%  of  our  verse  to  the  number  of  the  sidereal  months  in  one  yuga.     These  are 

nxty-seven  indeed ;  but  the  mentioning  of  the  number  of  the  months,  which  can  easily  be 
deduced  from  the  stated  number  of  the  days,  is  of  much  smaller  importance  than  the 
accurate  statement  of  the  length  of  the  day.  Thus  the  number  of  the  lunar  months  also 
is  not  expressly  stated  by  Garga.  The  corruption  of  the  verse  in  question  being  very 
great  the  above  emendation  is  of  course  only  one  of  many  we  might  adopt  as  &r  as  thd 
mere  mode  of  expieaaion  is  concerned ;  the  sense  would  always  have  to  be  the  same. 
2  a 
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the  thirtieth  part  of   the   n&kshatra  month  =  one  periodical  revolution  of 
the  moon,  caloulated  in  a  corresponding  manner,  is  54s9  kalas.     Let  us  now 
compare  with  this  some  of  Somakara's  statements.     The  first  half  of  the 
obscure  verse  21  :   %[t  ^^viT^Tif*  he  exphdns  as  stating  the  measure  of 
the  tithi  to  be  fifty-six  n4dikas  (or  562  f  kalds)  and  the  same  sense  he  finds 
in  the  first  pada  of  v.    39  :  ^^^  MJ^^H*,  both  expknations  being  foun« 
ded  on  his  supposing  the  number  seven  to  mean  seven  certain  divisions  of 
time,  which  had  been  mentioned  under  the  name  of  bhdn^h — parts  of  a 
constellation — in  verse  15  and  were  said  there  to  consist  of  eight  parts  or 
according  to  Somakara,  eight  na^ikas.     That  Somdkara's  estimation  of  the 
duration  of  a  tithi  is  much  too  short  is  manifest,  and  has  been  remarked  by 
the  editor  of  the  Jyotisha  already  (p.  75)  ;  it  is  in  contradiction  not  only 
with  Garga's  statements,  as  Prof.  Weber  notices,  but  with  the  elements  of 
the  Jyotisha  itself.     It  might  perhaps  be  imagined  that  this  estimation  re- 
fers not  to  the  average  tithi  but  a  tithi  which  is  shortened  for  some  special 
reason ;  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  such  a  shortening  in  any  of  the 
other  verses  of  the  Jyotisha.     Leaving  however  v.  21  aside,  we  are  ahle  posi- 
tively to  show  Somakara's  mistake  regarding   v.   39.     The  words   ^wmf 
^qH5  %Fii5  he  explains  by    ^  %T«5  MC^  "^^ TlRHf^^  ^VHW  ^hIh^^KI^ 
f^  v^ll  Tf^  ^T^il^:,  according  to  which  we  should  have  to  translate  *'  the 
moon  together  with  a  nakshatra  accomplishes  a  day  consisting  of  seven 
parts  (at  8  n&dik4s  each)."     Now  firstly,  the  measure  of  a  tithi  having  been 
fixed,  according  to  Somakara,  in  v.  21  already,  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to 
repeat  this  statement  here  ;  secondly,  it  does  not  appear  why  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  with  a  nakshatra  should  he  mentioned  here,  the  tithi  having 
nothing  to  do  with  that  matter  ;  thirdly,  9^^  cannot  well  mean   '*  con- 
sisting of  seven  parts"  but  must  be  explained  as  *'  that  which  is  joined  with 
a  septad."     The  right  explanation  is  doubtless  as  follows  :   The  periodical 
revolution  of  the  moon  is  performed  in  30    x    549  =  16470  kalds  (see 
above)  ;  16470  divided  by  27,  the  number  of  the  nakshatras,  gives  us  610 
kalas  as  the  time  during  which  the  moon  remains  in  one  nakshatra.     Now 
610  kalas  exceed  by  7  kal4s  the  length  of  a  (sdvana)  day  which  amounts  to 
603  kal^.     We  have  therefore  simply  to  supply  a  word  for  day   (either 
from  verse  38  Y  or  from  the  *'  dydni"  of  the  second  pida  of  39  ;  (I  prefer 
the  latter,  a  different  verse  preceding  y.  89  in  the  Rik  recension)  and  to 
translate  **  the  moon  remains  in  a  nakshatra  for  one  day  plus  seven  kalds.** 
This  translation  is  moreover  demanded  by  the  words  immediately  following  : 
^^T^V  ^m^H  ^^mr^  (R.. 'T^inf^)  5  ^%rm  which  undoubtedly  state 
the  length  of  the  time  during  which  the  sun  remains  in  one  nakshatra 
The  reading  of  the  Rik  recension  is  clearly  the  right  one  ;  for  the  sun 
passing  through  all  27  nakshatras  in  366  days  remains  in  one  nakshatra 
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exactly  13|  days.  The  reading  of  Y.  does  not  afford  any  satisfactory 
sense ;  it  is  interesting  only  as  a  proof  of  the  heavy  corruptions  which  the 
text  of  the  Jyotisha  has  sustained.  Somakara's  explanation  of  **  uttamdni" 
is,  owing  to  the  had  state  of  the  MSS.,  nnintelligihle  ;  hut  that  it  cannot 
hare  any  value  appears  from  his  stating  that  the  sun  remains  in  one  nak- 
shatra  thirteen  days  only. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  the  verse  which  follows  next  in  the  Yajus  recen- 
rion,  not  hecause  the  matter  it  treats  of  is  akin  to  that  of  verse  89,  but  be- 
cause it  contains  a  similar  dangerous  corruption  and  again  illustrates  Som&- 
kara's  untrustworthiness.     The  verse  runs  as  follows  : 

^4^i«i<<^«T  ant  w^4  nvj  ^f^^mi^mm  i 
w^^  ^Mju  fiTT^  ftifw  wTP^^  ^rf^^^sRT^nr  n 

Somakara's  commentary  on  this  verse,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  is  as 
follows : 

^flr^'nrH*iif€#i  w^T^  (?)  ^f^wftifi^  w^fir  I  irwr  wi^  arw  Wtn^  fK^^f 
fww^ft^wr:  w  w^f%  I   w  ^  ^^^1^^  (?)  wftifivT  M^N  I    W9m^  (?) 

The  verse  clearly  contains  a  rule  for  finding  the  relative  length  of  day 
and  night  for  any  nycthemeron  during  the  year.  The  elements  for  this 
calculation  are  given  to  us  in  the  well-known  verse  of  the  Jyotisha,  which 
fixes  the  length  of  the  shortest  and  the  longest  day  of  the  year  (v.  8)  : 

**  The  increase  of  the  day  and  the  decrease  of  the  night  during  the 
northern  progress  of  the  sim  is  one  prastha  of  water  ;  the  reverse  is  the 
case  during  the  southern  progress ;  a  period  of  six  muhiirtas  (is  the  result) 
during  one  progress." 

Therefore,  the  length  of  a  nycthemeron  being  30  muhdrtas  (see  above) 
the  shortest  day  is  twelve  muhtirtas,  the  longest  eighteen.  Reasoning  from 
these  data  only  and  not  taking  into  account  that  in  reality  the  day  does  not 
become  longer  by  an  equal  portion  at  all  times  between  the  winter  solstice  and 
the  summer  solstice,  we  have  the  following  simple  calculation.  The  day  in- 
creasing by  six  muhtirtas  in  one  ayana  =  183  days,  it  increases  in  one  day 
by  yj-y  =  /r  muhdrtas.  Therefore,  to  find  the  length  of  any  day  be- 
tween the  winter  solstice  and  the  summer  solstice,  take  the  number  of  this 
day  reckoning  from  the  winter  solstice  and  multiply  it  by  two,  divide  the 
product  by  sixty-one  and  add  the  result  to  twelve,  «.  «.,  to  the  number  of 
muhurtas  of  the  shortest  day  ;  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  days   after  the 
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summer  solstice,  only  the  process  being  presented  as  additive  for  all  cases 
the  number  of  the  days  has  not  to  be  reckoned  from  the  past  summer 
solstice,  but  from  the  coming  winter  solstice.  From  this  it  appears  that 
we  have  to  read  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse  ^^4^^l  instead  of  w^*^ 
^rejr  and  to  translate  : 

"  What  is  passed  of  the  northern  progress  and  likewise  what  remains 
of  the  southern  progress  each  (viz.  the  number  of  days  in  both  cases)  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  two,  divided  by  sixty-one  and  added  to  twelve  ;  this  is 
the  measure  of  the  day." 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter,  after  this,  on  a  discussion  of  Somika- 
ra's  explanation  ;  I  only  remark  that  here  as  in  other  cases  he  was  probably 
prevented  from  seeing  the  right  meaning  of  the  rule  by  its  very  imperfec- 
tion. 

The  estimation  of  the  longest  day  at  eighteen  muhurtas  and  of  the 
shortest  day  at  twelve  muhurtas,  and  the  simple  rule  for  finding  the  length 
of  any  day  during  the  year  appear  to  have  generally  prevailed  in  India, 
before  the  influence  of  Greek  science  began  to  make  itself  felt.  We  find 
them  preserved  in  the  Purdnas,  at  a  time  when  people  very  likely  might 
have  known  better  ;  see,  for  instance,  Wilson's  Vishnu  Pura^a,  ed.  by  P. 
Hall,  Vol.  2,  p.  247.  Likewise  we  meet  with  them  in  the  chief  astronomi- 
cal treatise  of  the  Jainas,  the  Sdrapannatti  or.  Suryaprajnapti,  a  summary 
of  whose  contents  has  been  given  by  Prof.  A.  Weber  in  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  "  Indische  Studien".  There  (pp.  264  ff. )  the  successive  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  length  of  the  day  by  -^^  niuhurtas  is  treated  at  length 
and  explained  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  astronomical 
system  of  the  Jainas. 

I  may  add  here  at  once,  that  an  identical  rule  about  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  day  is  mentioned  in  Varaha  Mihira*s  Pancha  Siddh4ntika  as 
given  by  the  Paitdmaha  Siddhanta.  I  subjoin  in  the  following  the  whole 
passage  referring  to  this  Siddhanta  as  it  is  found  in  the  only  copy  of  the 
Pancha  Siddhdntika  which  is  known  up  to  the  present  time — ^that  one  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Biihler — without  attempting  to  emendate  the  text  which  is 
just  in  that  place  particularly  incorrect. 

^3W  i?mRj1TT^  li^TU^JRlf  ^^l^^IPT  II  ^  I 

^'^  ^rft  m^r  x:^  Tiiiirt  jpriw;  s  » i 
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f^  nfk^^  iFf^wVt'f  ftcwiiTfir  n  1  n 

Although  the  above  passage  is  so  utterly  corrupt  that   it  hardly   con- 
tains  one   sound   word,   any   body   familiar  with  the  text  of  the  Jyotisha 
Yedanga  will  not  fail  to  observe   that  the   astronomical  book   quoted  by 
Yaraba   Mihira  as  Pitamaha  Siddh&nta  must  have  been  either  the  Jyotisha 
itself  or  a  work  very  much  like  it.     The  first  of  the   above   verses  teaches 
that   five   years   compose  a  luni-solar  cycle  and  that  to  thirty  months  one 
intercalary  month  has  to  be  added.     In  the  second  verse    it  is   mentioned 
that   the   dyugana   of  the   yuga  begins   with  the  light  half  of  the  month 
Magha.     In  the  third  verse  Dhanish^hii  seems  to  be  named  as  the   first   of 
the  nakshatras  and  the  "  saptabhir  unam"  possibly  refers  to  the  passage  of 
the  Jyotisha  which  has  been  treated  above  "  sasaptakam  bhayuk  somah." 
The   first  p^uia  of   the   fourth  verse   may  have  to  be  read :  5rpl^  ^^^^1^ 
if^nrCT  and  thus  we  should  gain  a  parallel  passage  to  the   second  pada   of 
V.  17  of  the  Jyotisha  :  ^T^  ^  Q^T  although  the  sense  of  both  passages 
is  obscure  to  me.     On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  the   last   verse 
contains  the  very  same  rule  for  calculating  the  length  of  a  given  day,  which 
we  have  found  in  the  Jyotisha.     The  posterior  part  of  the  first  word  we 
probably  have  to  alter  into  •<,4|Jf4iiT|1.if|  (or  •Tipirj^?:^?!),  correspond- 
ing  to   the  ^TiCif|l«l^^l  of  the   Jyotisha  and  to  connect  with  ^iw •  while 
^^^  has  to  be  changed  into  Jg^yi ;  in  the  second  half -verse  we  have  of 
course  to  read  fflf  llfilC^iHi.     We  may  then  translate — abstracting  from 
an  emendation  of  the  second  part  of  siTHEnrfq'  which  seems  to  contain  some 
word  expressing  :  day  —  :  what  has  passed  of  the  northern  ayana,   taken 
as  positive  (or  additive  ;  ?9l^ )  and  in  the  same  way  what  has  passed  of  the 
southern   ayana,   being  taken  as  negative   (or   subtractive ;    H^^)  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  two  and  divided  by  sixty-one  ;  the  result  is  the   measure 
of  the  day  less  twelve  (t.  «.,  twelve  muhdrtas  have  to  be  added  to  the  result 
in  order  to  get  the  measure  of  the  given  day). 

Eegarding  the  disputed  point  whether  the  rule  fixing  the  length  of 
the  shortest  and  longest  days  of  the  year  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Indians 
from  some  foreign  source,  for  instance  from  Babylon,  or  sprung  up  independ- 
ently on  Indian  soil,  I  am  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Whitney  who  sees  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  the  rule  to  be  an  imported  one.  It  is  true 
that  the  rule  agrees  with  the  facts  only  for  th  >  extreme  north-west  comer 
of  India ;  but  it  is  approximately  true  for  a  much  greater  part  of  India,  and 
that  an  ancient  rule — ^which  the  rule  in  question  doubtless  is — agrees  best 
with  the  actual  circumstances  existing  in  the  North  West  of  India  is  after 
all  just  what  we  should  expect. 
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I  proceed  now  to  those  yerses  which  contain  statements  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moon  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  We  have  at  first 
to  consider  y.  10. 

This  Terse  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  nakshatras  (or  rather  of  the 
divinities  presiding  over  the  nakshatras)  in  which  the  moon  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ten  ayanas  of  the  ynga.  The  commentator  quotes  a  long 
passage  from  Ghirga  which  contains  the  same  statements  expressed  more 
lucidly  and  circumstantially,  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain  about  the  real 
meaning  of  the  verse.  The  ten  nakshatras  answering  to  the  divinities 
enumerated  are,  according  to  vs.  32 — 34  of  the  Jyotisha :  ^vish^h^,  chitdL, 
&rdr&,  purva  proshthapada,  anur4dha,  4^1esh&,  a^vayuj,  purv4sh^dhi,  uttara- 
phalguni,  rohini.  The  editor  of  the  Jyotisha  had,  in  his  remarks  on  our 
verse  (p.  33)  expressed  his  desire  of  a  competent  person  (viz.  an  astrono- 
mer) examining  the  statements  made  in  it  and  ascertaining  whether  they 
agree  with  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  The  wished  for  examination  was, 
on  the  request  of  Prof.  M.  Miiller,  made  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Donkin,  and  his 
note  on  the  verse  is  appended  to  Prof.  M.  Muller*s  preface  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  hu^e  edition  of  the  Bik-Samhit4.  The  question  was,  as  it 
appears,  hardly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the  skill  of  a  professional 
mathematician  and  astronomer ;  at  any  rate  before  asking  if  the  statements 
of  the  Jyotisha  agree  with  reality,  it  ought  simply  to  have  been  asked  if 
they  agree  with  or  are  deducible  from  the  elements  of  the  Jyotisha  ;  if  this 
is  strictly  the  case,  they  will  of  course  participate  in  the  imperfections  of 
these  elements  and  cannot  possibly  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  reality.  Prof. 
Donkin  naturally  proceeded  in  this  manner.  Sixty-seven  sidereal  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon  being  considered  equal  to  five  solar  years,  one  ayana  is 

27  7 
equal  to  6  y'y  revolutions  of  the  moon,  or  6  x  27  nakshatras  plus  — ^= 

y^  =  18  ^7  nakshatras.  The  moon  is  therefore  at  the  end  of  each  ayana 
18  ^is  nakshatras  in  advance  of  the  place  she  occupied  at  its  beginning,  and 
when  examining  the  list  of  the  twenty-seven  nakshatras  we  find  that  her 
places  calculated  according  to  this  rate  of  progress  agree  with  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  Jyotisha  and  by  Garga.  As  the  Jyotisha  only  speaks 
of  the  nakshatras  in  general  without  stating  in  what  points  of  them  the 
moon  is  supposed  to  stand,  there  would  seem  to  remain  some  space  for 
irregularities  in  the  moon's  motion ;  but  against  such  a  supposition  may  be 
brought  forward  at  least  one  of  Garga's  express  statements,  viz.  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  dakshin&yana  sun  and  moon  stand  together  in 
the  middle  of  dilesha  (  ^HH^  XM^rin  mm  Wn  fip&T  ^PW^T^i  ^WHt 
^J^vS  )  ;  in  the  exact  middle  of  that  nnkshatra  the  moon  can  only  stand 
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when  the  siun  of  her  progress  daring  the  five  preceding  ayanas  is  equal  to 
5  X  18  ^^  nakshatras.  And  the  fact  of  the  sum  of  her  progress  at  the 
end  of  each  period  of  2^  years  remaining  always  the  same  goes  of  course 
far  to  prove  the  supposed  thorough  uniformity  of  her  progress  ;  for  what 
should  be  the  inequalities  which  regularly  disappear  or  destroy  each  other 
at  the  end  of  the  stated  period  ? 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  author  of  the  Jyotisha  was  either 
not  acquainted  with  the  irregularities  of  the  course  of  the  moon  which  are 
taken  into  account  by  the  later  Indian  astronomers,  viz,  the  irregularities 
produced  by  the  position  and  the  revolution  of  the  line  of  apsides  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  or,  at  least  did  not  make  a  practical  use  of  them  for  his  cal- 
culations. Keeping  this  in  view,  let  us  now  consider  a  point  which  was  un- 
doubtedly of  primary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  vedio  Astronomer,  viz, 
the  question  in  which  points  of  the  circle  of  the  nakshatras  full  moon  and 
new  moon  are  taking  place  during  the  whole  quinquennial  cycle. 

The  yuga  being  assumed  to  contain  67  periodical  lunar  (n4kshatra) 
months  and  62  synodical  lunar  (ch^ndra)  months,  one  chindra  month  is 
equal  to  f  |  =  1  ,\  n4kshatra  months.  Consequently,  the  moon  pass- 
ing in  one  nakshatra  month  through  27  nakshatras,  passes  in  one  ch&ndra 

5  X  27  11 

month  through  27  H ^;r—  =  29  r;;r-  nakshatras  and  in  one  paksha  (lunar 

62  o2 

half -month)  through  14  ^f^  nakshatras.      Full  moon  is  therefore  always 

separated  from  new  moon  and  again  new  moon  from  full  moon  by  the  last 

mentioned  quantity.     On  this  ground  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  list 

giving   the  places  where  all  the  hundred  and  twenty-four  parvans  (62  full 

moons  and  62  new  moons)  of  the  yuga  take  place.     It  begins  of  course  with 

the  new  moon  marking  the  beginning  of  the  yuga,  which  takes  place  at  the 

beginning  of  i^vishthi  or  end  of  ^vana.     The  first  column  gives  the  new 

moons,  the  second  one  the  full  moons. 

1.  rr^  iravaoa  =  -7—7  iravishthd,      1.     -rr-r  magh&. 

124  124  124 

22  96 

2.  "TTTT  ptirvabhadrap.  2.    -— rr  uttaraphdlg. 
U4  124 

8.     ^revati.  8.    -j^  ohitri. 

4.     "Y^  bhara^i.  4.    -j^  anur^dhd. 

6.    -7-7  rohifli.  6.    --— :  mtila. 


124       ^^  124 

ardra.  6.     

124         "  ""•     124 


6.     rjrr  irdr4.  6.     rr-rr  uttardshiijhd 
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7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
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8 

124 

30 

124 

52 

124 

74 

124 

96 

124 

118 

124 

16 

124 

38 

124 

60 


diilesbd. 

ptirvaphalg. 

hasta. 

SY&ti. 

anur&dli&. 
miila. 
^yai^. 
^tabhishaj. 


124 

82 


124 

104 

124 

2 

124 
24 
124 
46 
124 
68 
124 
90 
124 


-  uttarabb4drap. 
a^vinL 


kpttik^. 

irdxi. 

pusbya. 

magbi. 

uttarapbilg. 

cbitrd. 


112 

124 

10 

124 

82 

124 

54 

124 

76 

124 


mula. 

uttar&b44^* 
^ravisbtbi. 

ptirvabUldr. 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


81 

124 

103 

124 

1 

124 

23 

124 

45 

124 

67 

124 

89 

124 

111 


124 
9 
124 
31 
124 
53   . 
124 
75 


^ravisb^bd. 

ptirvabbadrap. 

aivinL 

k]rittik&. 

m|iga^iras. 

punarvasu. 

&flesb4. 

pdrvapbilg. 

cbitra. 

vii&kbd. 


124 

97 
124 
119 
124 

17 
124 

39 
124 

61 
124 

83 
124 
106 
124 

8 
124 

25 
124 


jyesbtbd 

purvdsbadbiL 

^ravana. 

^tabbishaj. 

revati. 

bbanujuL 

robini. 

irddL. 

pusbja. 

ptirvapbdlg. 

basta. 
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28. 
29. 

ao. 

81. 
32. 
83. 
34 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
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98 
124 
120 


leyatL 


bhara^i 
mpgafins. 


124 

18 

124 

40 
—  punanrasu. 

62 
124 
84 
124 
106 
124 
4 


ifleshi. 


pfirraphaL 


hasta. 


124 


vittkhi. 


—  jyeshthi. 


48 
124 


ptirv&8M41i&. 


X24  ^»^»^ 


92 

124 

114 

124 

12 

124 

34 

124 

56 

124 

78 

124 

100 

124 

122 

124 

20 

124 

42 

124 

2  H 


^tabhishaj. 

uttarabhdr. 

bharapi 

robi^i. 

drddL 

pusbja. 

inagLi. 

attarapb&lg. 

8v4ti. 

anuribdUi. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


47 

124 
69 


SY&ti. 

anuridbi. 

mula. 

uttar&sb4dha^. 


124 

91 

124 

113 

124 

11 

124 

33 

124 

55 

124 

77 

124 

99 

124 

121 

-T—r  ptmarvasu. 

124 

19 

124 

41 


^tabbisbaj. 

uttarabb&drap. 

a^vinL 

kfittik4. 

mfigaiiras. 


124 

63 

124 

85 

124 


magbd. 
uttarapbdlg. 
cbitrd. 
yiiiLkba. 


—  jyesbtbi. 


5 
124 

27 
124 

49 
124 

71 
124 

93 
124 
115 
124 


uttar&sb&4^&. 

^ravisbtb4. 

pdnrabbiidrap. 

reyatL 

bbaraQi. 

robi^i. 
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49. 


60. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56, 


57. 


58. 


59, 


60. 


61. 


62. 


_64 
124 

86 

124 

108 

124 

6 
124 


mtila. 

attarishi4b&. 
^ravishthi. 
uttarabhidrap. 


- --  a^vini. 
124 


50 
124 

124 
94 

124 
116 
124 

14 
121 

r2i  ^^^'^ 


kfittiki. 
mriga^iras. 
piinarvasa. 
aslesha. 

uttaraph&lg. 


58 
124 

80 
124 
102 
X2J 


jje8htb&. 
ptirYi8li&4^&, 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


65. 


66. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


18 

124 

35 

12  ii 

124 
79 
124 

101 
124 

123 
124 
21 
12J. 
43 
124 
66 
124 

87 

-124 

109 

124 

124 

29 

124 

51 

124 


punarvasu. 
piirvaplialg. 
pdrvaphalg. 
hasta, 

svatL 

anurddh4. 

ptirv&shi4^* 
^rava^a. 


67.     TTTT  ^tabhishaj. 


uttarabhadrap. 


a^vinL 


robini. 


ardri. 


pushy*. 


Adding  to  the  last  full  moon  14  y^,  we  get  again  {|f  ^vana,  the 
first  new  mopn  of  th^  i^ext  foUowiqg  juga. 

We  must  now  look  about  if  there  can  be  found  in  the  Jyotisha  itself 
any  traces  indicating  that  its  author  acknowledged  a  list  of  the  same  nature 
fis  that  given  above.  Our  attention  will  naturally  direct  itself  to  the  enig- 
tnatical  eighteenth  verse  which  according  to  the  commentator  contains  an 
enun^eration  of  the  nakshatras  in  which  a  certain  number  of  full  moons  take 
plaQO.  The  twenty-seven  disconnected  syllables  of  which  the  verse  consists 
are  doubtless  meant  to  represent  the  twenty-seven  nakshatras,  eaoh  syllable 
being  taken  either  fron^  the  name  of  the  nakshatra  itself  or  from  the 
pam9  of  the  divinity  presiding  over  it.     The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  oak- 

shfttws  ftryanged  in  the  order  implied  in  the  yerae ; 
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1. 

aivini. 

15. 

ai»ir&dli4. 

2. 

&rdrd. 

16. 

^rayana. 

3. 

purvaph^. 

17. 

revati. 

4. 

Yi^kh4. 

18. 

mfiga^iraa. 

5 

nttar^shiLdh^. 

19. 

magh4. 

6. 

nttarabhidrap. 

20. 

sviLti. 

7. 

rohinf. 

.      21. 

pdryd8bd4li&. 

8. 

&^esh&. 

22. 

ptirvabbddrap. 

9. 

chitra. 

23. 

kfittiki. 

10. 

mtila. 

24. 

pusbya. 

11. 

^tabhishaj. 

25. 

hasta. 

12. 

bhara^i. 

26. 

jjeshtbA. 

13. 

punarvasu. 

27. 

^ravisbtbi. 

14. 

uttaraphiLlg. 

For  wbat  purpose  now  are  tbe  twentj-seven  naksbatras  enumerated  in 
the  above  order  ?  Somdkara's  commentary  on  tbe  verse  is  in  all  manu- 
scripts  so  corrupt  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  g^ve  it  in  extenso  or  indeed  even 
to  make  out  its  drift  in  many  places  ;  it  is  bowever  apparent  wbat  was  bis 
view  concerning  tbe  order  of  succession  of  tbe  naksbatras.  He  supposes  tbat 
the  author  of  tbe  Jyotisba  intended  to  indicate  in  wbat  naksbatras  tbe  full 
moons  during  tbe  quinquennial  cycle  take  place,  but,  instead  of  giving  tbe 
naksbatras  for  all,  only  named  those  of  every  second  full  moon.  Thus  tbe 
six  first  mentioned  naksbatras  are  said  to  represent  six  out  of  tbe  twelve 
full  moons  of  the  first  year,  tbe  five  following  ones  five  of  the  full  moons  of 
the  second  year,  etc.  Several  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  expla- 
nation  have  already  been  pointed  out  by  tbe  editor  of  tbe  Jyotisba ;  tbe 
most  important  is  tbat  tbe  number  of  the  full  moons  of  a  yuga  is  sixty-two 
or  at  least,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  two  intercalary  lunar  months,  sixty, 
and  that  we  should  therefore  expect  to  see  tbe  naksbatras  of  at  least  thirty 
full  moons  stated.  But  there  are  other  objections  of  a  graver  character. 
For  if  we  compare  tbe  places  of  the  full  moons  which  would  result  from 
Somakara's  explanation  with  the  places  as  given  in  the  list  printed  above, 
we  find  tbat  they  agree  only  for  a  part.  The  first  full  moon-naksbatra  of 
SomiLkara,  viz,  a^vini  (a^vayujau),  belonging  to  tbe  month  aivina  agrees 
with  tbat  given  in  tbe  list  (the  ninth) ;  but  the  second  one  does  not  agree,  the 
full  moon  of  tbe  eleventh  month  margdsirsha  taking  place  not,  as  Somakara 
says,  in  drdra  but  in  mfigaiiras.  In  tbe  same  way  tbe  full  moon  of  Fbdlguna 
takes  place  not  in  pdrvaphdlguni  (bbaga)  but  in  uttarapbdlguni,  tbe  full 
moon  of  yaisdkba  not  in  viiiakbd  but  in  anuradhd,  and  so  on  through  tbe 
whole  list.  If  somebody  should  object  in  favour  of  Somdkara,  that  tbe 
fault  of  this  discrepancy  lies  with  my  list,  I  should  answer  him  tbat  tbe 
onuiprobandi  lies  with  him  ;  tbe  list  is  in  strict  accordance  with  tbe  recog- 
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nifled  elements  of  the  J  jotisha  and  as  long  as  no  other  elements  can  be 
pointed  out  as  having  been  overlooked  bj  me,  it  must  be  considered  valid. 
But  in  reality  the  list  is  not  onlj  not  invalidated,  but  on  the  contrarj  cor- 
roborated by  the  very  verse  we  are  speaking  of  at  present.  The  following 
short  list  will  set  the  matter  into  a  clear  light : 

The  9th     full  moon    ^-fttAa     nla/»A   in       o^vint 

The  18th  new  moon    „ 


The  26th  full  moon  ,, 

The  85th  new  moon  ,, 

The  43rd  full  moon  „ 

The  52nd  new  moon  „ 

The  60th  full  moon  ,, 

The  7th  new  moon  „ 

The  15th  full  moon  ,, 

The  24th  new  moon  „ 

The  82nd  full  moon  ,, 

The  41st  new  moon  ,, 

The  49th  full  moon  ,, 

The  58th  new  moon  ,, 

The  4th  full  moon  „ 

The  18th  new  moon  ,, 

The  21st  full  moon  „ 

The  dOth  new  moon  „ 


takes  place  in    -— -  a^vinL 

124 

„      „     —  4rdr4. 

''      "      124  P^^'^P^^- 

4 
II      II      j2i  ^^^*- 

"      II     jnT  uttar&sha^hi. 


i» 


II 


II      »     TTTT  uttarabh&drap. 

g 

"      124  *^®®^- 
II       II      £24  ^^*'*- 

M      M  '   ■       mula< 
^      ^      124 


II 


'*      124 


124 

bharapi. 


18 
II      II      J2J  punarvasu. 

II      II      j2i  *^^^"*^*- 

n        n       Y24  *"^^*^' 
"        **       124  ^^^^ 

18        .     ^ 
»      »i      2!24  °^8asi»»- 
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19 
The  88th  fall  moon  takes  place  in    7-77  maghi. 

124 

20 
The  47th  new  moon    „  „       „      -^  svati, 

21 
The  55th  full  moon,     ,,  „       „      —7  piirydsh&^ha. 

_  22 

The  2nd  new  moon      „  „      „     r^rr-  ptirvabhddr. 

23 
The  10th  full  moon    „  „      „      -—  krittik4. 

24 
The  19th  new  moon    „         „      „     -^  pushya. 

-  25 

The  27th  full  moon    „         „      ,,     -^  hasta. 

26 
The  36th  new  moon    „         „      „     —r  jyeshthi. 

27 
The  44th  fuU  moon     „  „      y,      —^  ^rayishthd. 

From  comparing  this  list  with  the  verse  of  the  Jjotisha,  the  purport  of 
the  latter  becomes  manifest  at  once.  The  list  begins  with  that  nakshatra 
in  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty -fourth  part  of  which  a  parvan  takes 
place,  proceeds  to  that  in  the  second  ^77  of  which  the  same  takes  place, 
and  so  on  up  to  ^Vj,  so  that  all  nakshatras  are  comprised  in  the  list.  If 
we  turn  back  to  the  complete  list  of  all  hundred  and  twenty -four  parvans 
given  above,  we  observe  that  all  the  numbers  form  regular  progressions ;  it 
was  therefore  not  difficult  to  lay  down  a  simple  rule,  teaching  at  what 
place  in  a  certain  nakshatra  parvans  would  take  place  after  the  place  of  the 
first  parvan  had  been  named.  If  such  a  rule  is  really  hidden  somewhere 
in  the  obscure  verses  of  the  Jyotisha,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  possibly  it  might 
have  been  left  to  the  ingeniousness  of  the  student  to  find  out  the  required 
law.  Nor  am  I  able  to  explain  by  what  principle  the  author  of  the  Jyo- 
tisha  was  guided  in  selecting  the  syllables  which  represent  the  names  of  the 
twenty-seven  nakshatras.  Doubtless  he  had  his  good  reasons  for  taking 
sometimes  a  syllable  of  the  nakshatra*s  name,  and  sometimes  a  syllable  of  the 
name  of  the  divinity  presiding  over  the  nakshatra,  and  again  for  taking  either 
the  first  or  the  second  or  the  third,  etc.,  syllables  of  the  names.  Somdkara's 
explanation  is  corrupt  and  obscure,  and  seems  besides  not  entitled  to  much 
regard  since,  as  shown  above,  he  is  utterly  wrong  regarding  the  order  in 
which  the  nakshatras  are  enumerated.  I  will  only  remark  that  after  it  had 
been  ascertained  in  what  part  of  a  nakshatra  the  parvan  takes  place,  the  next 
important  point  would  have  been  to  find  out  at  what  time  of  the  day  the 
half  month  is  finished,  for  thereon  depends  the  fixing  of  the  time  for  the 
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dar^ptir^am&sa  sacrifices.  Possiblj  the  selection  of  the  sjllables  is  oonneG- 
ted  with  this  point ;  I  have,  however,  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  exact 
relation. 

Prof.  Weber  raises  the  question  (p.  69)  if  the  verse  explained  above 
may  be  used  for  deciding  whether  the  series  of  the  nakshatras  acknowledged 
by  the  author  of  the  Jjotisha  begins  with  Krittik4  or  with  Asvinf  ;  the  ex- 
planation given  bj  me  precludes  of  coarse  the  question  entirely. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  appears  that  the  author  of  the 
Jyotisha  must  have  .imagined  each  nakshatra  as  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  parts.  A  further  argument  for  this  division  as  well  as 
for  a  sub-division  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  divisions  of  time  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  Jyotisha.  These  latter 
have  been  stated  above  ;  a  nycthemeron  is  divided  into  thirty  muhdrtas,  a 
muhurta  into  two  ni^^ki^f  a  n4dik&  into  ten  and  a  twentieth  kalis,  a  kali 
into  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  kish^his,  a  kish^hi  into  five  aksharas. 
The  great  variety  of  sub-divisions  of  time  employed  in  Indian  astronomical 
works  is  well  known,  the  only  invariable  element  appears  to  have  been  the 
division  of  a  day  into  thirty  muhtirtas  or  sixty  ni4iki8.  Now,  the  system 
of  sub-division  of  the  ni4ik&  being  left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual  as- 
tronomers they  will  naturally  have  selected  those  fractions  of  the  nadika 
which  were  to  them  of  the  comparatively  greatest  use  in  their  calculations. 
What  sub-divisions  these  are  depends  of  course  in  each  individual  case  on 
the  celestial  objects  and  motions  which  enter  into  the  astronomer's  calcula- 
tions and  on  the  view  he  takes  of  their  relative  importance.  Thus  we  have 
seen  above  from  Garga's  exposition  of  the  four  measures  of  time  that  he 
divided  the  sivana  day  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  lavas,  conse- 
quently the  ni(j[ik&  (although  the  latter  is  not  mentioned  in  the  quoted 
extracts)  into  2^^  1&^^-  1^^  division  enabled  him  to  express  the 
measure  of  the  sivana  day,  of  the  tithi  and  of  the  solar  day  without  using 
fractions,  the  first  comprising,  as  stated,  124  lavas,  the  second  122,  the 
third  126.  And  the  lava  being  sub-divided  into  fifteen  parts  {m;^l  M^^^I^^T 
the  name  of  this  sub-division  is  not  given)  made  it  possible  to  express  the 
measure  of  the  ni(j[iki  without  fractions.  An  analogous  example  is  the 
division  of  one  angula  into  thirty-four  tilas,  which  occurs  in  Baudhdyana*8 
S^ulvastitra  (see  this  Journal  for  1875)  and  which  enables  us  to  express  the 
relative  length  of  the  side  and  the  diagonal  of  a  square  without  making  use 
of  fractions.  The  same  applies  to  the  measures  of  time  used  in  the  Jyo- 
tisha. That  quite  a  different  value  could  be  attached  to  the  terms  "  kali", 
"  kish^hi'*,  etc.,  appears  among  other  instances  from  the  passage  of  Pari&ira 
quoted  by  Bhat^otpala  in  his  commentary  on  Yarihamihira's  Bfihat  Sam- 
hiti,  which  is  referred  to  by  Prof.  Weber  (p.  105)  ;  according  "to  it  Pari- 
liara  divided  the  n&^kk  into  ten  kalis,  the  kali  into  ten  kish^his,  and  the 
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k^bh^ha  (omitting  several  intermediate  divisions)  into  eighty  nimeshas  or 
aksharas.     Other  values  are  given  to  kal&,  k^sh^hd,  etc.,  in  other  places. 

Now  the  Jjotisha  heguis  with  the  apparently  very  inconvenient  divi- 
sion of  the  n&dik4  into  10  -^  kaliis.  But  this  division,  besides  enabling  us 
to  express  the  duration  of  at  least  the  s4vana  and  the  n&kshatra  day  in 
whole  numbers  (603  and  549),  allows  of  our  doing  the  same  for  the  period 
during  which  the  moon  remains  in  one  nakshatra,  the  length  of  which 
period  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  610  kaUs.  This  is  of  course  of  primary 
importance  for  a  work  of  the  character  of  the  Jyotisha  which  chiefly  treats 
of  the  moon's  revolution  through  the  circle  of  the  nakshatras.  Further  we 
have  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  quinquennial  yuga  necessarily  led  to  the 
division  of  each  nakshatra  into  one  hundred  and  twenty -four  parts  \  this 
division  of  spaoe  suggested  in  its  turn  a  new  division  of  time,  viz,  that  of 
the  kal^  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  kiish^has.  The  moon  passing 
through  one  nakshatra  in  610  kalis  passes  through  its  hundred  twenty- 
fourth  part  in  610  kashthds.  At  the  same  time  the  kdshth4  helps  us  to  a 
4K)nvenient  expressiou  for  another  period  which  is  of  first  rate  importance 
in  the  system  of  the  Jyotisha,  viz,  that  of  the  duration  of  a  tithi,  593^J 
kalis  being  equal  to  593  kalas,  34  kash^his. 

Considerations  of  a  similar  nature  lead  us  to  understand  the. use  of  the 
sub-division  of  the  kdshfhd  into  five  aksharas.  After  having  established 
divisions  of  space  and  time  convenient  for  expressing  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
others  were  wanted  whereby  to  express  the  relation  of  her  motion  to  that 
of  the  sun.  The  moon  making  sixty-seven  revolutions  while  the  sun  makes 
five,  the  sun  passes  through  -^  of  a  nakshatra  while  the  moon  passes 
through  a  whole  one.  Now,  in  order  to  find  an  easy  expression  for  this 
relation,  the  simplest  method  would  of  course  have  been  to  divide  each 
x^shatra  into  sixty-seven  parts  ;  but  this  was  no  longer  possible,  the  nak- 
shatras being  already,  for  more  cogent  reasons,  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  parts  each.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  look  out  for 
a  sub-division  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  parts  of  the  nakshatra 
which  would  make  a  provision  for  the  above  stated  want,  and  the  first  prac- 
ticable sub-division  which  presented  itself  was  that  of  each  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  part  into  five  parts  or  of  the  whole  nakshatra  into  six  him-' 
dred  and*twenty  parts.  For  while  the  moon  passes  through  sixty-seven  out 
of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty  parts,  the  sun  passes  exactly  through  five  of 
them.  This  sub-division  of  space  again  called  for  a  corresponding  sub-division 
of  time,  and  thus  the  kish^ha  was  divided  into  five  aksharas.  The  moon  re- 
mains in  a  whole  nakshatra  610  kalis,  in  ^^  of  a  nakshatra  610  kishthis,in 
rf^  of  a  nakshatra  610  aksharas  ;  8174  kalis  or  kashthis  or  aksharas  would 
be  the  corresponding  periods  for  the  sun.  Another  important  advantage  of 
tbe  diyision  of  a  nakshatra  in  620  parts  was  that  it  allowed  of  expressing  in 
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whole  numbers  the  space  passed  over  bj  tbe  moon  during  one  titbi,  which 
amounts  to  603  of  the  620  parts  of  a  nakshatra.  And  in  the  same  time, 
viz.  in  the  duration  of  a  tithi,  the  sun  advanced  just  forty-five  such  parts. 
I  will  just  venture  on  mentioning  that  a  reference  to  these  forty-five  parts 
is  perhaps  contained  in  v.  26.  There  some  manuscripts  read  not  *'  nava- 
bhir"  but  *^  navatim''^  and  Somakara  e^lains  "  navatibhir*' ;  if  we  adopt 
one  of  these  latter  readings,  the  verse  directs  us  to  divide  the  **  s&ryarksha- 
bhagan"  by  ninety  and  then  to  multiply  the  result  by  two,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  dividing  them  by  forty-five.  This  is,  however,  only  a  con- 
jecture, and  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  translation  of  the  verse. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  verses  referring  to  the  adhimasas.  The  yuga 
containing  sixty-two  lunar  months  to  sixty  solar  months  two  of  the  lunar 
months  had  to  be  treated  as  excessive  (adhimAsa).  To  this  arrangement 
manifestly  refers  v.  37,  although  all  its  words  are  not  quite  clear.  The 
editor  of  the  Jyotisha  hesitatingly  renders  the  first  word  by  "  two  less**, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  Somikara  seems  to  explain  "  dvi*'  by 
''  dinam"  (the  words  of  the  latter  are :    ^pi  fp(f^ps(fi:^  5r^  f^  "VT^^W 

iniNr  K^fir) ;  the  latter  explanation  reaJly  appears  to  be  the  right  one. 
That  the  word  "  dvi",  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
*^  day*'  in  several  passages  of  the  Jyotisha  cannot  be  doubted  (cf .  p.  5  of 
Prof.  Weber's  edition),  and  if  we  take  it  in  that  sense,  the  verse  may  be 
translated  as  follows :  '*  a  day  diminished  by  its  sixty- second  part  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  sun  (the  solar  measure),  etc.*'  A  (savana)  day  of  603 
kalis  diminished  by  its  sixty-second  part  (9  f|)  equals  593  ^^  kalis,  which 
is  the  length  of  a  tithi,  and  thirty  solar  days  being  equal  to  thirty-one 
tithis,  the  verse,  apparently  states  in  what  manner  the  difference  of  solar 
and  lunar  time  sums  itself  up.  The  word  ''  sapdrvai;iam"  or  "  saparvaj^" 
must  therefore  express  in  some  manner  the  period  during  which  the  men- 
tioned difference  amounts  to  one  tithi ;  it  may  perhaps  be  translated  *'  at 
each  parvan",  parvan  denoting  either  the  new  moon  parvan  or  the  full  moon 
parvan  only.  (Prof.  Weber  is  inclined  to  refer  the  "  dvi"  in  dvyiinam  to 
the  two  lavas  which  constitute  the  difference  between  Garga's  lunar  day 
and  savana  day  ;  but  this  is  impossible  for  two  reasons  ;  firstly,  the  division 
of  the  day  into  lavas  is  not  made  use  of  in  the  Jyotisha,  and  secondly,  the 
difference  necessitating  the  establishment  of  two  adhimasas  is  no£  between 
lunar  time  and  savana  time,  but  between  lunar  time  and  solar  time,  1860 
tithis  being  equal  to  1800  solar  days).  The  second  half  of  the  verse  pre- 
sents no  difficulties*'  produced  by  which  there  are  formed  in  addition  two 
excessive  months  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  (of  the  yuga)."  The  thing 
was  therefore  managed  in  this  way  that  the  thirty-first  and  the  sixty-second 
lunation  of  the  yuga  were  not  counted  but  combined  with  the  following 
ones  into  one  month.     It  is  well  known  that  the  advanced  Indian  astro- 
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nomj  of  a  later  period  effects  the  agreement  between  lunar  and  solar  time 
in  a  similar  way  ;  basing  however  on  more  exact  datas  regarding  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  the  moon  it  does  of  course  not  pass  over  every 
thirty-first  lunation. 

To  the  question  about  the  adhimasa  another  verse  of  the  Jyotisha  also 
seems  to  refer,  viz,  verse  12,  of  which  Somakara  gives  a  very  peculiar  ex- 
planation^  founded  on  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  p4da. 

The  latter  he  supposes  to  signify  the  fourth  part  of  the  time  which 
is  required  for  the  performance  of  the  darfaptungamfaa  sacrifices  and  which, 
according  to  him,  is  itself  called  '^  parvan"  in  different  places  of  the  Jyo- 
tiaha  ;  the  duration  of  this  fourth  part  is  thirty-one,  viz.  ni/^ik^  The 
aense  of  the  verse  is  therefore,  according  to  him,  as  follows  '^  if  the  parvan 
(the  lunar  half  month)  is  diminished,  (the  diminution)  is  in  (i,  e.  does  not 
exceed)  a  p^mUi»  t.  e.  the  time  of  thirty-one  nd^ik'&s."  By  this  diminution  he 
aeema  to  understand  the  difference  of  sdvana  and  lunar  time.  But,  as 
Prof.  Weber  has  already  pointed  out,  a  statement  of  this  nature  would  be 
perfectly  useless,  since  the  difference  between  the  two  measures  during  a 
lunar  half  month  amounts  to  If  of  a  s&vana  day  only  and  therefore  of 
course  does  not  exceed  81  ni^il^^s*  being  in  fact  less  than  half  that  amount. 
Prof.  Weber  would  therefore  prefer  to  take  parvan  as  meaning  the  whole 
lunar  month  ;  but  even  on  this  supposition  the  statement  of  the  verse  would 
be  of  a  strange  indefiniteness  ;  why  say  that  the  difference  between  limar 
and  savana  time  in  the  course  of  one  lunar  month  amounts  to  less  than  f  ^ 
of  a  savana  day  when  it  actually  amounts  to  {f  and  when  it  was  very  easy 
to  calculate  the  latter  exact  an^ount  from  the  fundamental  data  of  the  Jyo- 
tisha ?  Besides^  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  supply  the 
word  nadika  in  this  verse  as  well  as  in  many  other  verses  where  Somdkara 
makes  use  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  verse 
would  be  the  following  "  if  a  parvan  is  to  be  deducted  (for  the  sake  of  estab- 
lishing harmony  between  lunar  and  solar  time)  it  is  to  be  done  at  a  quarter 
(PM?.  of  all  parvans) ;  and  such  a  quarter  comprises  thirty -one  {viz.  par- 
Tans,  the  whole  yuga  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  parvans)." 
Bo  that  the  verse  is  only  another  statement  of  the  fact  that  each  sixty- 
aecond  lunar  month  is  to  be  left  out  i.  e.  not  to  be  counted.  I  pass  at  once 
to  V.  80,  where  the  word  pdda  again  occurs  (in  the  compound  catusbpddi). 
The  verse  states  the  number  of  the  sub- divisions  of  the  yuga  according  to 
the  different  measures  of  time.  The  first  quarter  of  the  verse  is  obscure 
in  spite  of  Somikara  offering  an  explanation.     He  combines  the  two  first 

pidas  and  interprets  them  as  follows  : 

VN^Pl^^  HI  Oil  I 
2  I 
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That  by  ^  ajandny  psheV  we  have  to  nnderstand  sidereal  (niLkshatra) 
half  months  (so  called  from  analogy  to  the  ajanas  of  the  smi)  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  their  number  as  being  either  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  since  the  yuga 
always  contains  sixty-seven  ndkshatra  months  only.     The  admission  of  aa 
alternative  between  the  two  numbers  would  in  fact  be  subversive  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  Jyotisha.     I  am  not  able  myself  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  first  p4da,  but  at  any  rate  the  second  p6da  must  be 
separated  from  it  and  translated :  the  ayanas  of  the  moon  t .  e.  the  sidereal 
half  months  are  one  less  {inz*  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five)  t.  e,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four.     When  we  come  to  read  after  this  something 
about  parvans,  we  naturally  expect  a  statement  of  their  number  too,  and  I 
think  that  the  third  p£da  means  nothing  else  than  "the  parvans  are  a 
tetrad  of  pddas",  i.  e,  (a  pada  having  been  said  above  to  be  equal  to  thirty- 
one)  are  one  himdred  and  twenty-four  in  number  ;  which  agrees  of  course 
vdth  the  datas  of  the  Jyotisha.     Prof.  Weber  takes  parvan  in  this  passage 
as  meaning  the  holy  time  at  each  parvan  and  p&da  as  meaning  the  fourth 
part  of  that  time,  equal  to  thirty-one  na^ik^s  (in  accordance  with  Soma- 
karats  explanation  of  v.  12)  and  translates :  the  parvans  have  four  quarters^ 
s.  e.  last  124  na^4s ;  but  this  interpretation  is  certainly  less  simple  than 
the  one  given  above  and  is  not  even  countenanced  by  the  commentator, 
whose  remarks  on  the  passage  are  :  ^n^Wn^  ^ftr^Hlllii^  I  itirt  ^?p"n^^ 

I  have  to  add  only  two  short  remarks.  In  v.  5  (of  those  verses 
which  are  found  in  the  Rik-recension  only),  we  must  read  mHiUllTf  ^ 
^T^l^t^  instead  of  oi|f  ^^Ti^^^^t^l.  The  verse  contains  a  statement  of  the 
dates  of  the  equinoxes  during  the  five  years  of  the  yuga,  and  a  calculation 
of  these  dates  according  to  the  elements  of  the  Jyotisha  shows  the  necessity 
of  the  emendation.  V.  16  contains  the  words  xfTW^S  ^R^  which  Somakaia 
explains  by  ^«!(7r9n9  'If .  There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  taking  the 
word  "  Paulasfcya"  to  be  a  name  of  the  moon,  while  Pulastya  is  mentioned 
as  father  of  Agastya  in  the  Vishnupura^a.  The  star  Agastya  (Canopus) 
is,  as  it  is  well  known,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Indian  astro- 
nomical treatises,  and,  as  it  is  visible  in  Northern  India  only  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  the  verse  of  the  Jyotisha  seems  to  state  that  something — 
although  it  is  obscure  what — is  taking  place  during  that  part  of  the  year 
in  which  Agastya  is  not  visible. 

A  great  part  of  the  Jyotisha  remains  imexplained ;  w.  11, 13 — 17, 
19 — 23,  25 — 27,  29,  41  especially  are  still  quite  obscure  in  spite  of  Somi- 
kara's  attempts  at  elucidation.  It  may  be  expected  that,  should  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  Garga-samhita  be  recovered,  light  would  &U  from 
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them  on  the  obscurities  which  baffle  us  at  present.  I  do  not  however  think 
that  anything  new  would  be  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
Jyotisha.  The  Litter  seem  to  contain  nothing  but  the  doctrine  about  the 
yuga  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  months  of  the  different  kinds,  the 
statement  regarding  the  coincidence  of  the  yuga*s  beginning  with  the 
winter  solstice  and  the  new  moon  of  Magha,  the  new  moon  taking  place 
in  the  first  point  of  iSravishtha,  and  the  rule  stating  the  duration  of  the 
longest  and  shortest  days  together,  with  the  regular  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  day  during  the  whole  year.  All  the  remainder  of  the  Jyotisha 
apparently  contains  nothing  but  deductions  from  these  elements  and  is 
therefore  of  a  secondary  interest  only. 


Translations  from  the  Ilamdseh  and  the  A^hdnt. — By 

C.  J.  LXALL,  C.  S. 

I. 

Qnreyt  son  of  Uneyf,  of  the  Bel-<Ambar. 

Certain  men  of  the  Bend  SheybAn  had  fjEdlen  upon  his  herds  and  carried  off  thirty 
eamelB ;  whereon  he  asked  help  from  his  kin  of  the  Bel-*Amhar,  hut  they  helped  him 
not.  Then  he  hetook  himself  to  the  men  of  Milzin,  and  a  company  of  them  went  forth 
with  him  and  drove  away  a  hundred  camels  of  the  herds  of  8heyb&n  and  gave  them  to 
him,  and  g^uarded  him  until  he  came  again  to  his  tribe.    And  he  said 

UUa.1   jyJI   Jjfcl   SA-.1   y^  i  v^  jiLl  JaI   Jls  ^w.  ^jsi 
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Had  I  been  a  man  of  M4on,  there  had  not  plundered  my  herds 

the  sons  of  the  Child  of  the  Dost,  Buhl  son  of  Shejh&n ! 
There  had  straightway  arisen  to  help  me  a  heafy-handed  Idn, 

good  smiters  when  help  is  needed,  though  the  feeble  bend  to  ihe 

Uow: 
Men  who,  when  Evil  bares  before  them  his  hindmost  teeth, 

fly  gaily  to  meet  him,  in  companies  or  alone, 
l^ey  ask  not  their  brother,  when  he  lays  before  them  his  wrong 

in  his  trouble,  to  g^ye  them  proof  of  the  tnith  of  what  he  says. 
5      But  as  for  my  people,  though  their  number  be  not  small, 

they  are  good  for  nought  against  evil,  however  light  it  be. 
They  requite  with  forgiveness  the  wrong  of  those  that  do  them  wrong, 

and  the  evil  deeds  of  the  evil  they  meet  with  kindness  and  love ; 
As  though  thy  Lord  had  created  among  the  tribes  of  men 

themselves  alone  to  fear  Him,  and  never  one  man  more. 
Would  that  I  had  in  their  stead  a  folk  who,  when  they  ride  forth, 

strike  swiftly  and  hard,  on  horse  or  on  camel  borne ! 

Notes. 

The  measnre  is  the  second  form  of  the  3e»l^,  and  is  thns  scanned : — 
yj w I  ^\J I -^w» |wv I  \J \J I  WW I \J I 

This  poem  is  the  first  of  the  Qamlseh,  and  fitly  holds  that  place :  no  better  epi- 
tome of  the  national  character  of  the  ancient  Arab  could  he  found  than  its  third  Tsne. 

Y.  1.  The  BenO.  M&zin  and  the  Benn*l-'Amhar  (or  Bel-*Am1>ar)  were  both  sub- 
tribes  of  Temim.  Bohl  son  of  Sheybfin  was  the  fiomly  name  of  a  great  sab-division 
of  the  tribe  of  Bekr  son  of  WA'fl. 

**  The  Child  of  the  Dost,"  eUlaqifahj  that  is,  a  foundling :  the  mother  of  the  tribe 
of  Bnhl  appears  to  be  meant^  but  the  commentators  give  no  veiy  certain  infoiniatiaQ 
on  the  point.  Another  reading  is  esh-Shaqiqah,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  a  &mily 
in£)uhl, 

T.  8.  '*  Strike  swiftly  and  hard,"  aheddu^Uffhdrata :  another  reading  is  «A«iwii- 
Uigh&ratOy  **  pour  down  on  their  enemies  firom  every  side.*'  This  verse  is  the  kcM 
elaaaieus  for  the  use  of  the  preposition  bi  in  the  sense  of  **  instead  of*' :  a  sense  arising 
out  of  its  use  with  verbs  of  paying,  buying,  &o.,  for  the  price ;  and  that  again  arises 
out  of  one  of  its  original  senses,  that  of  the  instrument. 


n,  m,  lY,  and  Y,  four  songs  of  the  Benu-l-Qftrith  ibn  Xa^. 

The  Benu-l-^Arith  ibn  Ea^  dwelt  in  Kejrftn,  a  fertUe  valley  of  el- Yemen ;  they 
were  the  chiefest  of  the  tribes  of  Mat^^ij  (although  probably  themselves  of  Ma'addic 
origin*),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  that  stock 

*  This  would  appear  from  a  po^Ei  in  the  l^amHseh  (pp.  160-1,  Freytag's  Edn.)i 
where  a  man  of  'Abs  claims  the  Benu-l-^lbith  as  his  brothers ;  but. the  author  of  the 
Aghdni,  in  the  genealogies  he  gives  of  Qdrithis,  knows  only  theii  traditional  doeoent 
from  EahlfiUi. 
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AlKmt  half  the  tribe  wore  ChristiaDS,  and  maintained  their  fiuth  stontly  against  the 
proselytizing  Jew  King  of  el-Temen,  Bii-Nnw&s,  who  in  528  A.  D.  led  an  army 
against  the  city  of  NejrAn  and  besieged  it.  The  story  of  the  Martyrdom  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Benn-l*9Arith  will  be  found  told  by  a  contemporary  writer,  Simeon 
the  Syrian  bishop  of  Beth-Arsham,  in  Vol.  I  of  Assemani's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis, 
pp.  369  sqq;*  their  prince  is  therein  called  Q&reth  bar  EAleb,  who  with  his  wi£» 
Bdma  snffezed  death  for  the  Mth,  and  has  become  known  in  the  Chnrch  as  S.  Arethas 
the  son  of  Caleb ;  it  seems  probable  that  "  I^Areth  son  of  EAleb"  is  really  the  tribal 
name,  el-mrith  ibn  Ea'b :  in  Syriao  the  ^tyn  of  Ka^b  and  the  Idm  of  EAleb  differ  only  in 
■iBe.  The  sequel  of  this  deed  of  SMi-KawAs  is  well  known ;  the  mle  of  the  ^imyerites 
in  el- Yemen  was  OTerthrown  by  the  Abyssinians  nnder  AryAt,  sent  by  the  king  of 
.A*thiopia  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to  avenge  the  slaughter 
of  the  Christians  of  Nejribi.  The  Christian  Church  at  Kejr&n  was  still  fiomishing  in 
the  time  of  the  Prophet,  who  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  fiijrah  was  Tisited  at  el« 
Hedineh  by  a  deputation  of  forty  ecdesiastiGS  {ahbAr),  headed  by  a  bishop,  and  twenty 
b(ymen  from  that  place.  The  oonTersation^  which  ensued  is  told  in  the  AghAni, 
X,  144 ;  in  the  end  the  Christians  of  KejrAn  obtained  from.  Mobammed  a  treaty 
securing  to  them,  on  the  payment  of  tribute,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
the  portion  of  the  tribe  which  had  remained  pagan  in  the  same  year  gave  in  its 
adhesion  to  el-Ialdm.  The  treaty  with  the  Christians  was  renewed  by  Abii-Bekr  after 
the  death  of  Mobammed,  but  'Omar,  in  pursuance  of  the  Prophet's  dying  injunction 
that  none  but  Muslims  should  be  left  to  dwell  in  Arabia,  remoTed  them  to  Syria,  where 
they  received  lands  in  exchange  for  those  they  surrendered  in  Nejrdn.  (A.  H.  13.) 

The  most  noble  fiimily  of  the  Christian  QArithis  was  the  house  of  ed-Dayyfta,  to 
which  belonged  the  author  of  the  fourth  of  the  pieces  given  below.  The  Bon  of  ed« 
Bayyin  was  *Abd-el-Madln,  who  had  three  sons,  Yezid,  'Abd-el-Meeibf  and  Qeys, 
Testd  was  one  of  the  most  noble  and  generous  Arabs  of  his  day ;  and  *Abd-el-Meeit^ 
and  Qeys  were  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  deputation  which  visited  Mobammed  in  A.  H.  9. 
The  three  brothers  built  a  church  {hVah)  or,  as  some  say,  set  up  a  great  tout  made  of 
three  hundred  sldns  of  red  leather  (one  of  the  chief  products  of  el-Temen),  ai  NejrAn, 
which  was  called  '*  the  Ka'beh  of  KejrAn" ;  it  was  a  sanctuary  where  all  who  were  in 
need  found  help  and  refuge.  All  three  were  friends  and  patrons  of  MeymtUi  el-A*sh2^ 
who  praises  them  in  his  poems,  and  learned  from  them  the  many  Christian  precepts 
which  occur  in  his  verse. 


*  The  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  persecuted  Monophysite  Christians 
of  Nejran  will  be  found  in  the  Zeitsch.  d.  Deutsch.  Morg.  Gesellsch.,  Vol.  XXXT,  p.  360. 
A  Syriac  letter  of  comfort  addressed  to  them  by  Jacob  of  SarClg,  exhorting  them  to 
patience  and  &ith  imder  their  trials,  is  there  given  with  a  translation  and  commentary 
by  Br.  R.  Schroter,  who  has  added  a  Syriac  version  of  a  Greek  hymn  by  Johannes 
Fsaltes,  Abbot  of  Beth  Aphthonius,  on  the  subject  of  the  martyrdom  of  those  slain  by 
B&-NuwAs.  The  latter  must  have  been  composed  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  event ; 
for  it  was  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac  by  Bishop  Paul  of  Edessa,  who  died  in 
627  A.  B.  From  it  we  learn  (1)  the  name  of  the  Jew-king,  who  is  called  Matrtiq,  the 
same  in  Syxiao  as  BCL-NuwAs  in  Arabic  (**  Long-locks'' ) :  (2)  the  number  of  the  slain, 
aomettung  over  two  hundred ;  and  (3)  the  name  of  their  teacher,  I^&reth. 

Br.  Schroter  has  not  referred  to  the  iEthiopic  poems  in  which  the  constancy  of  tho 
martyn  of  Kejr&u  is  praised. 
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<Abd-Tagh{Lth,  as  his  name  ahewB,  was  of  the  pagan  QArithiB:  the  idol  Ya^ulh 
(« the  Hdper^')  is  mentioned  with  TaHiq  and  Near  in  t.  23  of  the  7l8t  Sftrah  of  the 
Qnr'An:  all  three  were  worshipped  by  the  Axaba  of  el- Yemen.  The  anthor  of  the 
second  and  third  pieces,  Ja'&r  son  of  'Olbeh,  was  the  great-grandson  (AghAni  XI,  146) 
or  great-great-grandson  (Agh.  XV,  78)  of  'Abd-Yaghiith.  Mnch  nncertainty  prevails 
r^arding  the  date  of  his  death.  The  Agh  tot  calls  him  **  a  mukhadrim  of  the  two 
Rules,"  that  is,  a  poet  who  flonziahed  under  both  the  houses  of  Umayyeh  and  el-*Abbfts ; 
according  to  this  work  (where  several  differing  versions  of  his  stoiy  are  given)  he  was 
slain  at  Mekkeh  in  the  reign  of  el-Mansiir  Abii  Ja*&r  (A.  H.  136 — 158).  Bat  in  the 
eommentaiy  on  the  QamAseh  by  et-Tebrlxi  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  the 
KhaHfiite  of  HishAm  son  of  'Abd-el-Melik  the  Umawi  (A.  H.  105—125).  The  '<  Day 
of  Sal^bal"  was  the  adventure  which  led  to  his  death :  to  avenge  an  insult  put  upon 
him  by  the  Benft  *Oqeyl,  he  made  a  raid  upon  them,  and  was  returning  with  his  booty 
when  he  was  beset  by  the  'Oqeylls  in  the  valley  of  Sa^bal.  He  fought  his  way  through 
them  and  escaped ;  but  having  slain  one  of  the  HDqeylis,  that  tribe  accused  him  of 
murder  before  the  Ehalifeh's  Governor  at  Mekkeh,  who,  after  vain  attempts  to  save 
his  life,  was  obliged  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  accusers,  who  put  him  to  death. 

The  date  of  the  Bay  of  el-KuUb  is  fixed  by  Caussin  de  Perceval  as  A.  D.  612. 


n. 

The  death.song  of  'Abd-Yagh^th,  chief  of  the  Benu-l-^Arith  ibn  EaH)  of  KejrAn. 

(AghAnl  XV,  76-76). 

After  the  slaughter  of  their  fighting-men  by  the  Governor  of  EisriL  at  el*Mashs4- 
qar,  the  Bend  Temlm  withdrew  from  el-Ba^n  to  the  valley  of  el-Xulib,  near  the 
great  waste  called  ed-Dahn4,  south  of  el-YemAmeh.  Their  helpless  state  there  moved 
the  eovetousness  of  the.  people  of  el- Yemen,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Mat^^j  gathered  to- 
gether to  plunder  them.  But  warning  was  brought  to  the  people  of  Temlm,  and  they 
arrayed  themselves  for  battle ;  and  the  fight  lasted  the  whole  day  long,  until  night 
parted  them.  And  they  watched  one  another  through  the  night,  and  at  dawn  went 
forth  again  to  battle.  Then  the  fury  of  the  men  of  Temim  prevailed,  and  those  of 
Mat^^j  were  driven  in  headlong  rout ;  and  many  a  chief  was  slain,  and  many  a  foot- 
man taken  captive.  'Abd-Yaghiith  was  the  leader  of  Mat^^j  on  that  day :  he  too  was 
taken  captive,  and  'I^meh  son  of  Ubeyr  of  Teym  carried  him  to  his  house,  where  they 
made  roaiy  to  slay  him  in  requital  for  the  death  of  en-No*mAn  son  of  JessAs,  the  leader 
of  Temim,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  day's  fight.  And  they  feared  lest  he  should 
utter  satires  against  them,  and  make  them  a  by- word  among  the  Arabs  ;  therefore  they 
wore  about  to  g^  him,  when  he  promised  that  he  would  utter  no  word  of  reviling 
against  them :  so  they  left  his  tongue  free.  Then  said  he — '*  O  ye  sons  of  Teym,  let 
me  die  as  befits  one  noble."  '*  And  how  wouldst  thou  die  P"  asked  ^I^meh.  '*  Give 
me  wine  to  drink,  and  let  me  sing  my  death-song."  '*  So  be  it,"  said  'I^meh  ;  and  ho 
plied  him  with  wine,  and  cut  one  of  his  veins,  and  left  him  until  the  blood  all  flowed 
forth  from  his  body.  And  as  his  life  ebbed,  ^I^meh's  two  sons  who  stood  by  began  to 
upbraid  >n'm  :  **  Thou  didst  gather  together  against  us  all  el- Yemen,"  said  they : 
"  but  now  behold  how  God  has  dealt  witii  thee."    Then  said  *Abd-Yaghilth— 
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-"       <«» 


^       .0'  '  A  < 


UiUe    ];4-.1    JUS    1^"    J  ^j,(J  li-Ays  A***,^^  vj:*-», 

bo^  J   4^    )j«Aju«     l^.^^1    U)  ^Jlil  aXaJU  ^^^^*^  CUJL:    4>j  ^ 

UiUJ     ^    Ijiilsf   ^    j^^i^ju«l  LuJii  ^^   b«^    «>>  ^    J^l 

^4^     U5M;**  ^Jy^   Ji  '•'—4-  C5^>^"  c5^>J^'    J^ 


• 


^         ^  .  ^»  am       ^      ^ 


tJ5     ^  xfi'  ^ 


Upbraid  me  not,  je  twain !  shame  is  it  enough  for  me 

to  be  as  1  am  :  no  gain  in  upbraiding  to  you  or  me. 
Enow  ye  not  that  in  reproach  there  is  little  that  profits  men  ? 

It  was  not  my  wont  to  blame  my  brother  when  I  was  free. 
O  rider,  if  thou  lightest  on  those  men  who  drank  with  me 

in  Nejrin  aforetime,  say — ^  Te  shall  never  see  him  more !' 
^i-Abft  Eerib  and  those  twin  el-Eyhem,  the  twain  of  them, 

and  Qeys  of  el-Temen  who  dwells  in  the  uplands  of  Ha^ramaat. 
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• 

6      May  Gk)d  requite  with  shame  my  people  for  el-KolUb-^- 

those  of  them  of  pure  race,  and  the  others  bom  of  slaves ! 
Had  it  been  my  will,  there  had  borne  me  far  away  from  their  horse 

a  swift  mare,  behind  whom  the  black  steeds  lag  in  a  slackening 

throng: 
But  it  was  my  will  to  shield  the  men  of  your  father's  house, 

and  the  spears  all  missed  the  man  who  stood  as  his  fellows'  shield. 
The  matron  of  'Abd-Shems  laughed  as  she  saw  me  led  in  bonds, 

as  though  she  had  seen  before  no  captive  of  el-Yemen : 
But  one  knows — Muleykeh  my  wife — that  time  was  when  I  stood  forth 

a  lion  in  fight,  whether  men  bore  against  me  or  I  led  on. 
10    I  said  to  them  when  they  bound  my  tongue  with  a  leathern  thong 

— *  O  kinsmen  of  Teym,  I  pray  you,  leave  me  my  tongue  yet  free ! 
'  O  kinsmen  of  Teym,  ye  hold  me  fast :  treat  me  gently  then  ; 

'  the  brother  ye  lost  was  not  the  equal  in  place  of  me. 
'  And  if  ye  must  slay  me,  let  me  die  at  least  as  a  lord ; 

'  and  if  ye  will  let  me  go,  take  in  ransom  all  my  wealth.' 
Is  it  truth,  ye  servants  of  God — I  shall  hear  no  more  the  voice 

of  herdsmen  who  shout  for  their  camels  in  the  distant  grazing- 

grounds? 
Yea,  many  a  beast  did  I  slay,  and  many  a  camel  urge 

to  her  swiftest,  and  journey  steadfast  where  no  man  dared  to  go ; 
15    And  ofttimes  I  slew  for  my  fellows  my  camel  at  the  feast, 

and  ofttimes  I  rent  my  robe  in  twain  for  two  singing-girls, 
And  ofttimes  withstood  a  host  like  locusts  that  swept  on  me 

with  my  hand  alone,  when  all  the  lances  on  me  were  turned. 
Now  am  I  as  though  I  never  had  mounted  a  noble  steed, 

or  called  to  my  horsemen — '  Charge  !  give  our  footmen  breathing- 
space!' 
Or  bought  the  full  skin  of  wine  for  much  gold,  or  shouted  loud 

to  my  comrades  stout — ^  Heap  high  the  blaze  of  our  beacon-fire  !' 

Notes. 

The  metre  is  tlie  Tawtl^  second  foim. 

Y.  4.  Of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  verse  Ihn-el-Athir  (Kilmil,  YoL  I, 
p.  469)  says  that  AhCl-Kerib  was  Bishr  son  of  'Alqameh  son  of  el-94rith,  while  the  two 
el-Eyhem  {Eyhem  means  foolish,  stapid,  and  was  given  as  a  nickname  to  many  people  : 
two  kings  of  GhassAn  bore  it)  were  eUAswad  son  of  ^Alqameh  son  of  el-^Arith,  and 
el-'Aqib  (the  chief,  lord),  whose  fall  name  was  'Abd-el-Mest^  son  of  el-Abya4 ;  Qeys 
was  Qeys  son  of  Ma'di-Kexib.  Of  these  the  last  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Kindeh,  and 
was  sumamed  eUAihqjj,  **  the  Scarred"  ;  he  was  praised  by  el-A^sh^  El-*Aqib  and 
el-Aswad  el-Eyhem  were  two  leaders  of  the  deputation  from  Kejrdn  to  Mohammed  at 
el-Medineh  in  A.  H.  9.    Of  the  first  I  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  fiuiher. 

V.  6.    This  verse  is  variously  giyen.    Ibn-el-Athir  (/.  e,)  reads — 
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wy  j^i  '•s^^  U^  <jy       J^A  (yi^^  J^  JjlAy ^ 


^    •»  ^ 


et-Tebzizi,  in  his  commentaiy  on  the  QamAseh  (p.  298),  quotes  it  thus  : 


**     ^»  X 


Cacuain  do  Perceval  (Easai,  ii.  589),  apparently  following  the  EitAb-el-^qd,  reads — 


X         «•    ^ 


The  first  and  second  readings  in  the  first  hemistich  give  shafbeh,  a  mare  light  of 
flesh  and  active,  instead  of  onr  nakdeh  :  the  third  gives  muhrah,  a  young  mare  ;  in  the 
second  hemistich,  instead  of  our  et-Jkuwto-el'jisfdd^  "  the  noble  black  horses,"  Ibn-el* 
Athir  reads  "the  noble  {'itdq)  bays,"  et-Tebrizi,  "the  noble  short-haired  steeds" 
(jurd)j  and  C.  de  Perceval  "  the  beautiful  short-haired  steeds."  As  the  last  word  of 
the  verse  tatcdliyd  (plural  of  tdliyeh,  "  following")  is  decidedly  best ;  mawdliydy  0.  de 
P.'s  reading,  seems  to  be  a  word-play  on  the  reading  H'M^,  since  it  means  </aiw«  in 
opposition  tofrte-hom  C^Aq)  :  such  a  play  is  foreign  to  old  Arab  verse.  Et-tdlt  is  a 
special  word  used  for  the  fourth  horse  in  a  race  where  ten  run,  and  thus  appropxiately 
describes  the  place  of  the  pursuers. 

V.  7.  Dtmdr  has  the  same  meaning  as  Jkagiqaky  viz ,  the  persons  whom  it  is  one's 
duty  to  defend.  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  rendering  of  the  second  hemistich  of 
this  verse.  I  have  taken  yekhtafifna  as  meaning  "  missed,"  which  is  apparently  a 
possible  sense ;  but  it  may  also  mean  "  carried  away,  suddenly  took  possession  of,"  and 
may  refer  to  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  while  he  covered  the  retreat  of  his  tribe. 

T.  8.  "  Of  'Abd-8hems,"  that  is,  descended  from  <Abd-Shems,  son  of  Sa*d,  eon  of 
Zeyd-Menit,  son  of  Temim. 

V.  10.  **'  Teym."  This  fiimily  did  not  belong  to  Temim,  but  was  one  of  the 
ib'M^,  or  five  confederate  tribes,  whose  fortunes  were  at  this  time  linked  to  those  of 
Temim :  the  five  were  pabbeh,  Teym,  *  Adi  ibn  *Abd-MenAt,  *Okl,  and  Thaur ;  they 
were  an  descended  from  XJdd,  son  of  T&l>il£ludi  son  of  IlyAs.  Teym  is  probably  shorten- 
ed for  Teym-el-LAt,  ("  servant  of  el-L4t")  a  name  borne  by  many  of  the  Arab  fiunilies, 
which  Mo^Kunmed  changed  into  Teym-all&h  ("  servant  of  Gtod"). 

V.  12.  The  last  words  of  the  second  hemistich  {ta^rubttni  HmAliyd)  may  be  more 
Utendly  rendered  "  despoil  me  of  all  my  wealth." 

V.  13.  "  Te  servants  of  Qod,"  ^ibdda-Udhi :  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
has  been  altered  from  ^ibAda-Mti,  "  servants  of  el-LAt,"  which  would  be  a  para* 
phrase  of  the  name  of  the  tribe  he  was  addressing,  Teym-el-L4t.  M-metdli,  plural  of 
^I'MMttty  means  "she  camels  having  their  young  ones  foUowing  them" ;  mo*zib&ni» 
**  driving  camels  to  distant  pastures." 

T.  17.    Mi;dl  is  here  a  plural  of  r4;V/,  a  foot  soldier,  not  of  n^uly  a  man. 
V.  18.     '*  Comrades  stout,"  eysdru  pdqin :  eysdr  are  companions  gathered  to* 
gether  for  the  arrow-gambling  caUed  eUMeysir ;  this  was  played  in  the  winter  time, 
and  by  men  sitting  over  the  flie  at  night ;  the  call  to  heighten  the  blaze  was  in  order 
that  the  fire  might  be  more  conspicuous  to  the  night-wanderer  seeking  for  a  shelter* 

2  K 
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III. 
Ja4kr  son  of  'Olbeb,  of  the  fight  at  Qurr&  Sa^bal. 


.^  ^    ^ 


9       ^t  9       y^o^  ^K,  ^     9    x9  ^      -^o^       ^        o        -^o       c       -'^    ^c.-^^ 


X  ^  X  •  <»^  *^ 

^     yx^        o-^-^     Q   ^  9    ^  9q  ^  -«'&''  ''I    -^     ''O''  o  "^   9  (j  ^      ^  >" 

Alas  for  Qurrfil  Sahbal !  the  day  that  upon  us  drave 

the  crowd  of  frightened  women,  and  the  f oemen  jMnessed  us  sore. 
They  said  to  us — *  Two  things  lie  before  you  :  now  must  ye  choose — 

*  the  points  of  the  spears  couched  at  you,  or,  if  ye  will  not,  chains.' 
We  answered  them — *  Yea,  this  thing  may  fall  to  you  after  fight, 

'  when  men  shall  be  left  on  ground  and  none  shall  arise  again  ; 
'  But  we  know  not,  i£  we  quail  before  Death*s  oncoming, 

'  how  much  may  be  left  of  life  ;  the  goal  is  too  far  to  see.' 
6      When  we  strode  to  the  strait  of  battle,  there  cleared  us  a  space  around 

the  white  swords  in  our  right  hands  which  the  smiths  had  fur- 
bished fair ; 
To  them  fell  the  edge  of  my  blade  on  that  day  of  Sahbal  dale, 

and  mine  was  the  share  thereof  whereover  my  fingers  closed. 

Notes. 
The  measnre  is  the  second  form  of  the  Tawil. 

m 

This  poem,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  of  the  adrentnre  to  which  it  relates  gfiTen 
in  the  Agh&ni,  haa  been  manipulated  by  Abd  Temmftm  ;  as  given  in  the  IfamiUch,  it 
inggests  an  attack  by  the  enemy  on  the  tribe  of  the  poet,  a  sudden  surprise,  with  terri- 
fied women  and  few  men  to  withstand  a  threatening  foe ;  but  as  the  tale  is  told  by  el* 
Isfah&nt  (Agh.  XI,  147),  Ja'far  with  two  companions  went  forth  to  plnnder  the  herds 
of  ^Oqeyl,  and  was  beset  on  his  way  back  by  detached  parties  of  that  tribe  in  the  valley 
of  Sabbal,  whom  he  overcame  and  reached  home  safe.     Another  version    of  the  poem 
18  given  in  the  Agh&nt  which  contains  many  more  lines  than  that  in  the  QamAseb,  and 
some  notable  difierences  ia  those  which  are  common  to  both  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  here  the  lines  by  which  the  Aghftni  exceeds  the  J^^amftseh :  but  the  difTerenoet 
may  be  briefly  stated,    v.  1  is  in  the  AghAni-- 
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Ji-UJI    j«>jJIj      bL-JI      IjuJltf  LS^laxi     il    Jxs:*^  ^^5    3u^ 

This  reading  (which  follows  an  introductory  rerse)  aroids  the  difficulty  causod  by 
the  word  alahfi,  (*'  alas'*}  in  the  ^^amAseVs  rersion ;  the  poem  is  one  of  exultation : 
why  should  it  open  with  **Alas!'*?  It  also,  instead  of  el-tcet&i/dy  "the  weak  and 
H&ightened  women,"  gives  eS'Sardj^A,  '*  the  troops  of  horse,*'  and  instead  of  the  difficult 
name  Qurn^  reads  qamey,  "  the  two  horns**  (that  is,  probably,  the  two  mounts  peaks 
betVeen  which  the  valley  of  Sa^bal  lay).  The  verse  may  be  rendered — 
"  That  even  when  under  Sa^bal*s  twin  peaks  upon  us  drave 

the  horsemen  troop  after  troop,  and  the  foemen  pressed  us  soro." 
T.  2  IS  exactly  the  same  in  the  Aghilni.    So  is  v.   3,   except  that  in  the  second 
hemistich  for  ttat^uhd  the  AghAni  reads  nahduhdf  a  word  of  the  same  meaning,    v.  4 
does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  AghiUu*8  version,    y.  5  is  ihQ  same  in  both  as  to  the 
second  henoistich,  but  the  first  in  the  Agh4ni  is — 

**  Their  ambush  beset  our  road,  but  there  cleared  us  a  space  around 

the  white  swords  in  our  right  hands  which  the  smiths  had  furbished  fair.** 
▼.  6  is  the  same  in  the  AghAni  and  the  I^amAseh. 

IV. 

The  same,  in  ward  at  Mekkdh. 


e;^'  •t.-W  j  l^i        c:,«oLiI 


y 


j^l  a^SJl^  ^-AJb  ^il  J,         ^iiic;    lti»o>i     ^^    J  J, 


•^ 


My  longing  elimbs  up  the  steep  with  the  riders  of  el- Yemen 

by  their  side,  while  my  body  lies  in  Mekkeh  a  prisoner. 
I  mmrvelled  as  she  came  darkling  to  me  and  entered  free, 

while  the  prison's  door  before  me  was  bolted  and  surely  barred. 
She  drew  near  and  greeted  me  :  then  she  rose  and  bid  farewell ; 

and  when  she  tamed,  my  life  wellnigh  went  forth  with  her. 
Nay,  think  not  that  I  am  bowed  by  fear  away  from  you, 

or  that  I  tremble  before  the  death  that  stands  so  nigh, 
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5      Or  that  mj  soul  quakes  at  all  before  your  threatenings, 

or  that  my  spirit  is  broken  by  walking  in  these  chains ; 
But  a  longing  has  smitten  my  heart  bom  of  my  love  of  thee, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  aforetime  when  that  I  was  free. 

Notes. 

The  measure  is  the  same  as  2n  Kos.  II  and  III. 

This  piece  is  giyen  with  almost  the  same  text  in  the  AghAnt,  XI,  149  ;  the  latter, 
however,  begins  it  with  the  second  Terse  of  the  9amA8eh's  Tersion,  patting  the  yeno 
which  in  it  answers  to  the  first  last ;  this  is 

i^y^   *^^    1^^^  J  *-^l         ^^  1^    V^  d5>V'    ^'  J 

Hy  longing  and  tdj  love  stand  gazing  with  straining  eyes 
for  thee,  while  my  body  lies  in  Mekkeh  a  prisoner. 
The  AghAni  also  inserts  a  verse  between  w.  4  and  5  of  the  QamAseh's  version ; 
this  is,  however,  clearly  intrusive,  and  breaks  the  sec^^uence  of  the  thought :  it  is  therfti 
fore  not  quoted  l^ro. 

V. 
fAbd-el-Helik  son  of  'Abd-er-Ra^im,  of  the  Bena*d-DayyAn. 
9        ^  y>       •  */  ^9^  9  S^         w       X  c  -'o  ^  Q'^9   y*    -* 

•        /  '  <r  X  X  •  >' 

J^  ^    vJ^  d/"^^    't'^         '^  »^^  "-S^*^  e;^  J*   ^  ^ 


J^ — L#  ^  j^^~^  Ail;  U   Ijl  Imm    JJlSJI    ujy  U   f^   UI  ^ 


J^aJ  J    f— fi^T  A— *y3  J  UJ     UJUT    o^l    u^^    s^ 


9        y  y^tt         f,y  y      ^      y^y  ^  yp  99  ystt        g»»>>  y      f       M 
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'■S> 


-  ^      ^  --         ^         - 

^  ^         %W^9  ^  '^     ^       fi    A  ^ 


•  ^ 

X 


o/o    ^  r    '  err 


IJjLai  ^  U    ^^1  ^l*i  ^ 


-^C.-'C; 


J?**    u/**-    <P^'     tt)^.  '  -> 


if     90 


^  f^    9  ^         o      0  ^       ^        fi     9^  fi^^  0       ^^        ^         /        MM       X 


/  ,/ 


4^, 


-^o  -^       /-»/      ^ 


bc« 


-f/^ 


>^>  w 


,  ''       ,  '  'I     '     ' 


or 

o^  -•       o^      »*»^  ^9.  ,^0  ^ 

^  ^9    ^.         fi.^    ^9 


a9  X  ^        05  ^Jf    C^ 


){J. 


9  9a      a    fi  A    f     A      A   i,^    A 


tt     0     o 


•        9    y  A       9  9^ 


99o0   t^  ^       ,    -^ 

t^     A      A      A 

(^^  u-JU  ^^U.^l  ^     U 


When  a  man  stains  not  his  hononr  by  doing  a  deed  of  shame, 
^hatso  be  the  raiment  he  wears,  fair  is  it  and  comely  ; 

And  if  he  takes  not  on  his  soul  the  burden  of  loss  and  toil, 
there  lies  not  before  him  any  road  to  praise  and  glory. 

She  cast  blame  on  us  that  our  number  was  little  to  count  and  few : 
I  answered  her — *  Yea :  the  count  of  noble  men  is  little. 

*  But  not  few  canst  thou  call  those  whose  remnants  are  like  to  us 

*  — young  men  who  tie  with  the  old  in  the  quest  of  glory^ 
'  It  hurts  us  nought  that  we  be  few,  when  our  friend  by  us 

'  is  safe,  though  the  friends  of  most  men  beside  be  trampled ; 

*  A  mountun  we  have  where  dwells  he  whom  we  shelter  there, 

*  lofty,  before  whose  height  the  eye  falls  back  blunted : 

'  Deep-based  is  its  root  below  ground,  and  overhead  there  soars 
'  its  peak  to  the  stars  of  heayen  whereto  no  man  reaches. 

*  A  folk  are  we  who  deem  it  no  shame  to  be  slain  in  fight, 

'  though  that  be  the  deeming  thereof  of  Saliil  and  'Amir ; 
'  Our  love  of  death  brings  near  to  us  our  days  of  doom, 

*  but  their  dooms  shrink  from  death  and  stand  far  distant. 
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10     ^  There  dies  among  us  no  lord  a  quiet  death  in  his  bed, 

*  and  never  is  blood  of  us  poured  forth  without  vengeance. 

'  Our  souls  stream  forth  in  a  flood  from  the  edge  of  the  whetted  swords : 
'  no  otherwise  than  so  does  our  spirit  leave  its  mansion. 

*  Pure  is  our  stock,  unsullied  :  fair  is  it  kept  and  bright 

*  by  mothers  whose  bed  bears  well,  and  fathers  mighty. 

'  To  the  best  of  the  uplands  we  wend,  and  when  the  season  comes, 

*  we  travel  adown  to  the  best  of  fruitful  valleys. 

*  Like  rain  of  the  heaven  are  we :  there  is  not  in  all  our  line 

'  one  blunt  of  heart,  nor  among  us  is  coimted  a  niggard. 
15     *  We  say  nay  whenso  we  will  to  the  words  of  other  men, 

*  but  no  man  to  us  says  nay  when  we  give  sentence. 

'  When  passes  a  lord  of  our  line,  in  his  stead  there  rises  straight 

*  a  lord  to  say  the  say  and  do  the  deeds  of  the  nobla 

'  Our  beacon  is  never  quenched  to  the  wanderer  of  the  night, 

*  nor  has  ever  a  guest  blamed  us  where  men  meet  together. 

*  Our  Days  are  famous  among  our  f oemen,  of  fair  report, 

*  branded  and  blazed  with  glory  like  noble  horses. 

*  Our  swords  have  swept  throughout  all  lands  both  West  and  East 

*  and  gathered  many  a  notch  from  the  steel  of  hauberk- wearers ; 
20     *  Not  used  are  they  when  drawn  to  be  laid  back  in  their  sheaths 

*  before  that  the  folk  they  meet  are  spoiled  and  scattered. 

'  If  thou  knowest  not,  ask  men  what  they  think  of  us  and  them 
'  — not  alike  are  he  that  knows  and  he  that  knows  not. 

*  The  children  of  ed-Dayy4n  are  the  shaft  of  their  people's  mill 

'  — around  them  it  turns  and  whirls,  while  they  stand  midmost.' 


NOTBS. 

The  metre  is  the  third  form  of  the  TawU:  the  first  hemistich  is  the  same  as  in  Xos. 
II,  III  and  lY ;  but  the  second  is  catalectic  and  is  scanned  thns : — 

%J  —  —    I    \J I    KJ  —  \J    I    U 

This  poem  stands  in  the  IJamAseh  under  the  name  of  es-Semau'al  son  of  'Adiy& 
the  Jew,  but  it  is  not  by  him  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  'Amir  and  Salul  in 
yerse  8,  and  of  the  Benu-d-Dayy&n  in  t.  22.  The  mistake  by  which  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  es-Semau'al  arose,  as  pointed  out  by  et-Tebrizt  against  the  passage,  firom  t. 
6,  where  the  mountain  spoken  of,  which  is  really  a  metaphor  for  the  glory  and  renown 
of  the  tribe,  has  been  thought  to  bo  the  burg  el-Ablaq  in  Teym&,  where  es-Semau'al 
dwelt,  and  where  he  sheltered  the  kin  of  Imra*el-Qcys  the  poet  against  cl-9«Uith  son 
of  AbiX  Shemir  king  of  Ghassdn. 

Of  the  real  author  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  belonged  to  the  noble  stock  of 
ed-Dayyftn :  his  name  recurs  in  the  J^mAseh  at  p.  400  as  the  author  of  a  marihiyeJky 
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and  lie  ia  there  called  a  oatiTe  of  Syria  {Sha^Ami)  and  a  metaphysician  fKelAmiJ  ;  I 
have  found  no  mention  of  him  in  the  AghAnt,  Ihn  Khallik&n,  Ibn  Quteybeh,  or  IJAj! 
Ehalifeh.  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the  piece  belongs  to  the  early  wars  of  the 
Arabs  dnring  the  spread  of  el-Isl&m  oyer  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  I  should 
doubt  ita  being  the  composition  of  a  mere  scholar.  The  fact  that  it  was  attributed  to 
ee-8emau'al  shows  that  its  authorship  is  uncertain,  and  that  it  cannot  be  set  down  to 
any  other  with  confidence. 

V.  5.  "  Our  friend,**  jAr  :  this  word  is  used  for  either  (but  most  frequently  for 
the  weaker)  of  the  two  parties  to  a  covenant  of  mutual  protection  fjiwdrj  ;  it  is  etymo- 
logically  identical  with  the  Hebrew  gir  (A,  V.  "  stranger**),  and  the  latter  word  fre- 
quently bears  the  same  meaning :  «.  ^.  in  Job  xxxi.  32,  where  the  LXX  rightly  ren- 
der  it  by  ^^yos,  which  has  the  same  double  sense  of  host  and  guest,  protector  and  pro- 
tected. 

V.  6.  The  mountain  here  referred  to  is  the  glory  and  great  name  of  the  tribe ; 
the  same  metaphor  occurs  in  a  noble  passage  of  the  mo^allaqah  of  el-!^arith  son  of  Hil- 
liieh  (w.  23—26.) 


9         d-r/         /  6^        9      9  o*'-  ^^t         \  ,^      C    ^,o9 


^  0 


And  we  have  stood,  spite  of  their  hate,  and  high  towers 

.  and  firm-based  glory  lift  us  aloft ; 
Before  to-day  has  it  blinded  the  eyes 

of  men  in  which  were  wrath  and  denial. 
As  thoogh  the  Fates  beating  against  us  met 

a  black  mountain  cleaving  the  topmost  clouds. 
Mighty  and  strong  above  the  changes  of  things, 

which  no  shock  of  the  Bays  can  soften  or  shake. 

y.  8.  Saltd  was  a  brother  tribe  of  'Amir  son  of  ^a'^a^ah :  both  were  engaged 
in  frequent  contests  and  rivalries  with  the  Benu-l-Q&rith  ibn  Ea'b,  and  especially 
with  the  house  of  ed-Dayyan ;  see,  for  instance,  Aghilni  X,  145,  where  a  story  is  told 
of  a  contest  at  'OkAf  between  Yeztd  son  of  *Abd-el-Mad4n  and  *Amir  son  of  T^'^yl  ^oi^ 
the  haivd  of  the  daughter  of  TJmayyeh  son  of  el-Askar  el-KinAnt,  in  which  the  former 
waa  victorious :  also  another  (pp.  146*7)  between  the  same  Yezid  and  the  men  of  *Amir 
before  one  of  the  Ghassanide  Kings.  One  of  the  battles  between  the  Benu-l-Q&rith 
and  the  Benii  *Amir  was  the  Day  of  es-Selef  (Agh.  X,  160)  :  another  was  the  Day  of 
Feyf-er-KS^  (Ibn-el-Athir,  I,  474.) 

V,  14.  "Rain  of  the  heaven'*,  mA'u-l'muzni :  literally,  "water  of  a  white  rain- 
cleud** :  the  sense  is  that  they  are  as  liberal  as  rain.  Md'es-Semd,  "  Water  of  the 
heaven^"  waa  a  name  given  among  the  Arabs  to  men  for  their  bounty  and  women  for 
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their  beauty.    ^<  One  Uimt  of  heart/'  kahdm :  the  opposite  of  mAdi^  catting,  keeoB, 
going  straight  to  hia  end. 

T.  18.  '*  Bays,"  AyyAnij  is  the  word  used  in  Arab  legpend  for  battles :  one  says — 
<^  the  Bay  of  el-EuI&b/'  *'the  Day  of  Shi'b  Jebeleh,';  &c.,  although  the  fight  may 
(as  it  did  at  el-KulAb)  have  Listed  longer  than  one  day.  The  second  hemistich  cannot 
be  literally  rendered  into  English.  Zahd  ghurarwn  maH^tnatun  wa  ^ojklu  means 
*'  They  (i.  $,  our  days)  have  wellknown  ghurar  and  hqfdl"  Ghmrar  is  the  plnral  of  ^Aur- 
rah,  a  white  blaze  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse  ;  and  hojU  is  the  plural  of  A(f7,  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  which  is  an  anklet :  then,  of  a  horse,  a  white  ring  on  the  leg  in  the 
place  of  an  anklet ;  as  horses  bearing  such  marks  are  conspicuous  among  a  troop,  so 
are  the  Bays  of  his  tribe  glorious  among  days.  So  says  *Amr  son  of  Xulthiim,  using 
the  same  metaphor  (Mo'all.  25.) 

UiJi  ^  \^  vJJUJI  Uul-^m  Jlr-^  J — ^   * — ^    f^'   y 

'^  Many  the  Days  are  ours,  long,  blazed  with  gldy, 

when  we  withstood  the  King  and  would  not  senre  him." 

VI. 

BeshAmeh  son  of  Qazn  of  NahshaL 

^     ^    ^  d5      0^  o'^    o    0  *»»*»-»f  |<»^-»  w^^     0 

lij^     f\ — i^yU  yb  8  ^    AJx         vU  ^oi  J  J — fi^   ^   U| 


UjJLfluJI  J   I — '^^  cJ^lr^JI   c^"         ^y^    ' — r^     id^  j*^  u;l 


^        ^ 


x'  0  0  ^  0  ^  " 

■^  ^«'  ^  0*0  ^  0  ^^00 


^  9e.0     9<         c9^      0            fi         0          it    ^  K,0  00    fi        0^  O'^                 ^  •*.  O*' 

"                                             ^^  0                '^       ^  0 

CjZI     UUJUj  SUfell      a*.  H*4^   J     I^    5UJI     Ijl 

0      0  0  ^ 


0   9u0       ^    ^       o^        I      '     ,^'^<'       '"  *'•'/'       ^         *^<»      P^      i,9  0^     00 


Uyiu   oU  ^   ^^  itJl    e*         fiHA^^   ^.i^   c;'^   (►Ay   *J 
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We  give  thee  greeting,  O  Behah :  do  thou  give  us  greeting  back ! 

and  if  thou  givest  the  cup  to  the  noblest,  reach  it  to  us. 
And  if  thou  callest  one  day  to  a  might  j  and  valiant  deed 

the  chiefest  of  noble  men,  let  thj  call  go  forth  to  us. 
8ons  of  Nahshal  are  we  :  no  father  we  claim  but  bim« 

nor  would  he  sell  us  for  any  other  sons. 
When  a  goal  of  glory  is  set  and  the  runners  rash  forth  thereto, 

of  us  shalt  thou  see  in  the  race  the  foremost  and  the  next. 
5      And  never  there  comes  to  die  a  mighty  man  of  our  line 

but  we  wean  among  us  a  boy  to  be  mighty  in  his  stead. 
Cheap  do  we  hold  our  lives  when  the  day  of  dread  befalls, 

but  if  we  should  set  them  for  sale  in  peace,  they  would  cost  men 

[dear. 
White  are  our  foreheads  and  worn :  for  ever  our  cauldrons  boil : 

we  heal  with  our  rich  store  the  wounds  our  hands  hitve  made. 
I  come  of  a  house  whose  elders  have  fallen  one  by  one 

as  they  sprang  to  the  cry  of  the  fighters — '  Where  are  the  helpers 

[now  P' 
If  there  should  be  among  a  thousand  but  one  of  us, 

and  men  should  call — *  Ho  !  a  knight !'  he  would  think  that  they 

[meant  him* 
10    When  the  fighters  blench  and  quail  before  the  deadly  stroke 

of  the  sword-edge,  we  leap  forth  and  catoh  it  in  our  hands. 
Never  shalt  thou  see  them,  though  their  loss  be  great  and  sore, 

weeping  among  the  weepers  over  him  that  is  dead  I 
Many  a  time  we  bestride  the  steed  of  peril  and  death, 

but  our  valour  bears  ua  back  safe,  and  the  swords  that  help  us  well. 

Notes. 

The  metre  of  this  piece  is  the  same  as  that  of  No.  L 

The  tribe  of  Nahshal  was  a  aept  of  Temtm,  of  the  division  of  B&riixu  This  poem 
is  *liMi  attdhated  to  a  poet  (some  say  the  elder  Hnxaqqish,  bnt  most  mention  ao  name) 
of  tho  BenH  Qeys  ibn  Tha^ebeh,  a  sub-tribe  of  Bekr  ibn  W&'il :  those  who  follow  this 
theory  nad  in  v.  8,  instead  of  mnd  hetd  Kahthalin,  itmA  heni  MAlihin,  MAUk  of  Qeys, 
the  head  of  the  &mily  to  which  Jarafeh  the  poet  belonged,  being  meant. 

T.  4.  The  nsnal  nmnber  of  horses  mn  in  a  race  among  the  pagan  Arabs  was 
ten ;  the  ose  that  oame  in  first  was  called  et-tdhig,  ^*  the  out-stripper,"  or  el-mtifelHf 
**  he  who  makes  [his  ownsr]  conspieuous" :  the  second,  4l-mufalUy  <*  he  whose  head  is  at 
the  tail  {fttidj  of  the  foremost" :  the  third,  «/-mfM0//l,  <^he  who  reBden  [his  owner]  con- 
tent** :  the  fourth,  eUAliy  « the  follower^' :  the  fifth,  el-murtdh^  **ihe  agile":  the  sixth, 
^*^fif%  *'h6  who  bends  his  neck**:  the  seventh,  ei-^nu'ammal,  ''he  from  whom  much 
had  been  hoped"  :  the  eighth  el^^apy  "  the  fortunate"  (apparently  by  an  euphemism) : 
the  nJntli,  el4atiint  '^  the  ctiffed,"  beeause  he  is  driven  sway  wi^  blows  from  the  paddock ; 
and  the  tenth,  fMnAsy^^  ^  the  sileiii»"  because  he  is  covered  yfith  conftnon. 

2  L 
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*<  The  xaee  lor  glory"  ift  a  metaphor  often  wed  by  the  old  poeti :  thus  Znheyr 
(Ahlwardt,  DiwAni,  p.  80)  sayft— 


«  When  the  men  of  Qeys  son  of  'Eyiftn  race  together  for  a  goal 
of  glory,  he  that  reaches  it  first  is  their  chosen  Lord." 

T.  7.  "  White  are  our  foreheads,"  M^im  maf6riqw^ :  this  is  variouBly  inteiprst- 
ted ;  it  is  said  that  it  may  either  mean  that  their  heads  are  crowned  with  glory  as  with 
light,  or  that  they  have  heoome  hald  hy  constantly  wearing  the  helmet :  the  latter 
explanation  seems  best.  The  boiling  of  the  cauldrons  is  also  explained  in  two  ways;  it 
is  said  that  it  is  a  metaphor  for  the  heat  and  fury  of  war :  bat  the  better  and  simpler 
interpretation  refers  it  to  their  ever  open  hospitality.  '*  We  heal  with  our  'rich  store" ; 
that  is,  "  when  any  one  is  slain  by  us  we  pay  from  our  herds  the  price  of  his  blood." 

T.  9.    This  resembles  a  line  of  Tarafeh's  (Mo^alL  42) 

^^^    c»^x        o.  *'&i     c^^        9       9  Si^M    9o  ^^  o  ^       -9^  9ff^i,    x 


<(  When  my  kinsmen  cried  '  Who  is  the  man  for  the  deed  F'  I  deemed  that  I 
was  he  they  meant :  and  I  lagged  not  nor  was  I  infirm  of  heart." 
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;ii^ 
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jjUmJ       Ui  ^Ikfe^  Ullw  yiiS  ^1  jUa  ^ 


^  ^  X 


In  the  deft  of  the  rocks  below  Sal'  is  lying 

one  slain  whose  blood  drips  not  without  Tengeanee. 
He  left  the  harden  to  me  and  departed, 

and  I  take  up  the  load  lightly  and  bear  it — 
A  heritage  of  bloodshed  to  me  the  son  of 

his  sister,  one  dauntless — ^his  knot  none  looses, 
Downcast  of  eyes^  dripping  poison,  like  as 

the  hooded  asp  that  spits  tenom,  the  adder. 
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S      Fearful  the  tidings  that  reach  us,  heavy — 

the  heaviest  of  hurdens  thei^bj  is  nothing ! 
Fate  has  out  off  from  me.  Fate  the  tyrant, 

one  mighty  whose  friend  none  dared  to  be  little : 
A  sunshine  in  wintertide,  until  when 

the  Dogstar  burned,  he  was  coolness  and  shadow : 
Lean-sided  and  thin,  but  not  from  lacking  : 

liberal-handed,  keen-hearted,  haughty ; 
He  journeyed  with  Wariness,  and  where  he  halted, 

there  Wariness  halted  herself  his  oomrade  s 
10    A  rushing  rain-flood  when  he  gave  guerdons : 

when  he  sprang  to  the  onset,  a  mighty  lion ; 
In  the  midst  of  his  kin  flowed  his  long  black  hair,  and 

his  skirts  trailed :  in  war  a  wolf's  whelp  with  lean  flanks ; 
Two  sayours  had  he,  of  honey  and  gall :  and 

one  or  the  other  all  men  have  tasted ; 
He  rode  Fear  alone  without  a  fellow 

but  only  his  deep-notched  blade  of  el-Temen. 
Many  the  warriors,  noon-journeying,  who,  when 

night  fell,  journeyed  on,  and  halted  at  dawning-^ 
15    Keen  each  one  of  them,  girt  with  a  keen  blade 

that  when  one  drew  it  flashed  f  ortii  like  the  lightning-— 
They  were  tasting  of  sleep  by  sips,  when  as 

they  nodded,  thou  didst  fright  them,  and  they  were  scat- 
Yengesnoe  we  did  on  them :  there  escaped  us  [tered ! 

of  the  two  houses  none  but  the  fewest. 
And  if  Hut$eyl  Inroke  the  edge  of  his  sword-blade — 

many  the  notch  that  HuQeyl  gained  from  him ! 
Many  the  time  that  he  made  them  kneel  down  on 

jagged  rooks  where  the  hoof  is  worn  with  running ; 
20    Many  the  morning  he  fell  on  their  shelter, 

and  after  slaughter  came  plunder  and  spoiling. 
HuSeyl  has  been  burned  by  me,  one  valiant 

whom  Svil  tires  not  though  they  be  wearied—* 
Whose  spear  drinks  deep  the  first  dmught,  and  thereon 

drinks  deep  again  of  the  blood  of  f  oemen. 
Forbidden  was  wine,  but  now  is  it  lawful  2 

hard  was  the  toU  that  made  it  lawful  I 
Beach  me  the  cup,  O  SawAd  son  of  ' Amm : 

my  body  is  spent  with  gaining  my  vengeanoOb 
25    To  HutSeyl  we  gave  to  drink  Death's  goblet^ 

whose  dregs  axe  disgrace  and  shame  and  dishonour^ 
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The  hyena  laughs  over  the  shun  of  HuSeyl,  and 

the  wolf — see  thou — grins  by  their  corpses^ 

And  the  Yultures  flap  their  wings,  full-bellied 

treading  their  dead,  too  gorged  to  leaye  them. 

Notes. 

The  measure  is  the  MetUdy  the  basis  of  which  is  a  pair  of  ionics  a  minor4  separated 
by  an  anapssst : — 

This  poem  stands  in  the  9amlseh  under  the  name  of  Ta'abbafa  Sheni ;  bnt  it  is 
also  attributed  to  Ta'abha^'s  sister's  son,  and  held  to  refer  to  the  vengeance  wrought 
by  the  nephew  on  his  uncle's  slayers.  The  commentators,  however,  say  that  the  slain 
man  cannot  be  Ta'abba^  himself,  for  Sal',  the  place  named  in  the  first  yerse,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  eLMedineh :  but  the  jflace  where  Ta'abbafa  was  slain  lay  in  the 
country  of  HutSeyl,  eastward  of  Mekkeh,  and  was  called  Bakhmftn.  His  sister  saidi 
bewailing  him — 

<<  Fair  was  the  warrior  whom  ye  left  in  Bakhm&n 

— ThAbit  son  of  J&bir  son  of  Bufyftn, 

Who  slew  his  foe  and  poured  wine  for  his  fellow !" 

(ThAbit  son  of  JAbir  was  the  real  name  of  Ta'abba^  SherrA,  which  means  ^^  He 
carried  evil  under  his  arm.") 

But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poem  as  an  utterance 
of  Ta'abbata's ;  it  is  more  probably  attributed  to  the  famous  imitator  of  the  songs  of 
the  pagan  Arabs,  AbCL  Mo^pis  ibn  ^ayy&n,  commonly  known  as  Khalaf  el-Ahmar. 
Hiis  ina«  was  a  native  of  FarghAna,  and  was  taken  captive  with  his  parents  when 
EhurAs&n  was  conquered  by  the  Muslims ;  he  grew  up  to  be  a  most  eminent  man  of 
learning,  and  amoog  all  those  of  that  class,  who  abounded  in  the  days  of  the  first  'Ab« 
hist  inwdtfiAii^  he  was  the  truest  poet  He  is  best  known  as  a  fitbricator  of  poems  in 
the  style  of  the  ancients,  with  which  he  deceived  the  learned  men  of  el-Kiifeh,  and 
•van  ^i^TOTn^  er-Biwiyeh  himself;  he  afterwards  acknowledged  the  poems  to  be  forg- 
ed, but  they  x«Aised  to  believe  it  He  died  about  A.  H.  180.  (Ibn  Quteybeh,  Ha'Arii; 
p.  270.  Id.  in  Noldeke's  Beitrage  sur  Kenntniss  d.  Foes.  d.  alt  Arab.  p.  16.  Ibn 
K^"^'^^*,  I.  p.  671,  and  m.  p.  891.    AghlUii  Y.  174.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  marks  of  a  late  origin  (tiMir  i^imM)  which  aza 

to  be  found  in  the  piece  :— 

The  subtlety  of  the  thought  conveyed  in  the  w(«ds  of  verse  6,  *,  —  jelia  l^atid 
daqqafUki'l-^Uu:  this  struck  the  ancient  eommentatozs  as  unlike  the  speech  of  a 
J>eflert  Arab: 

The  play  of  words  in  vene  8  between  fAHnhhfmbe^  (dry-sided,  4.  4,  Isan)  and 

nmK'l  iiitfiflU,  (uMriil-liaDded,  •'.  #.  liberal) : 
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The  alliteration  in  ▼.  9,  where  ont  of  ten  words  seyen  contain  the  letter  C  * 

The  alliteration  otgh^ythu  and  gMmirun  in  y.  10,  and  the  rhyming  antitheaifl  of 
gJkeyth  and  Isyth  (besidefl  i^eyth  in  the  same  yerae) : 

The  yery  nmutial  distributive  sense  of  kild  in  y.  12 : 

The  nse  of  it^'dba  in  y.  14  for  the  dawn :  it  appears  to  be  used  in  claadcal  Axabie 
only  for  the  clearing  away  of  clouds  ; 

The  play  on  the  word  md^in  in  y.  16,  where  it  means  (1)  a  waxiior  who  goes 
straight  to  his  end,  and  (2)  a  sword  that  cuts  through  all  ohstacles. 

None  of  these  taken  by  itself  would  perhaps  be  conclusive ;  alliteration  is  not 
unlmown  in  the  ancient  poetry,  but  it  is  not  approved ;  and  instances  of  word-play 
might  also  be  found.  But  taken  together  they  constitute  what  is  called  teksUuf  (which 
may  be  rendered  arti/ieiality),  which  is  foreign  to  the  age  to  which  the  poem  would 
belong  if  it  were  really  by  Ta'abbata  SherrA. 

But  whether  an  imitation  or  a  genuine  old  poem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
piece  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  the  pagan  Arab.    Albert  Schultens  says  of  it — ^*  Nobile 

hoc  carmen monumentum  est  illustre  laudationum  quibus  Fortium  fottia  fusta 

ooncelebraii  solebant.  Magnis  splendet  omamentiB  ao  luminibus»  qu»  gentis  genium 
graphice  pingunt."  Goethe,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  West-OestUcher  Diwan  (where  he 
gives  a  translation  of  it,  rendered  from  Schultens'  Latin,  as  the  only  specimen  of  old 
Arab  poetry  which  he  adduces),  writes  —  '*  Die  Gr5sse  des  Characters,  der  Ernst,  die 
redhtmassige  Grausamkeit  des  Handelns,  sind  hier  eigentlich  das  Mark  der  Poesie  .... 
Hochst  merkwiirdig  erscheint  uns  bei  diesem  Gtedicht,  dass  die  reine  Prosa  der  Hand- 
bmg  durch  Transposition  der  einzelnen  Ereignisse  poetisch  wird.  Dadurch,  und  dass 
das  Gedicht  fast  alles  aussem  Schmucks  ermangelt,  wird  der  Ernst  desselben  erhoht, 
nnd  wer  sich  recht  hinein  lies't  muss  das  G^schehene,  yon  ATifawg  his  sq  Ende,  nach 
und  nach  vor  der  Einbildungskrafb  aufgebaut  erblicken." 

TV.  1  to  4  tell  of  the  slaying,  and  set  before  us  the  ayenger :  yy.  5  to  13  praise 
the  slain  man,  his  mighty  deeds  and  great  heart :  yy.  14  to  17  describe  the  onslaught 
which  led  in  the  end  to  his  Ml :  yy.  18  to  20,  the  many  deeds  of  daring  which  Hu9eyl 
had  to  ayenge  on  him ;  yy.  21  to  27|  the  vengeance  taken  by  him  into  whose  mouth 
the  poem  is  put. 


▼.  1.  ''Drips  not  without  yengeance,"  md  yu^dUu:  literally,  <'is  not  poured 
forth  like  the  dew  or  fine  rain." 

y.  8.  ''A  heritage  of  bloodshed  to  me  the  son  of  his  sister^',  wa  WMrA'a-tk-iMri 
nUtmi'bnu  ukhtin  :  literally,  <*  and  behind  the  vengeance"  (t.  $^  to  take  it  up— «  con- 
tinuation of  the  thought  of  verse  2)  [there  is]  '*  a  sister^s  son  in  me."  This  verse  has 
been  misunderstood  by  Schultens  and  Eiickert :  the  former  renders  it — '*  Post  me  talioni 
imminet  sororis  filius»"  and  the  latter—"  Und  ein  Schwestersohn  zur  Baohe  tritt  mir 
nach."  Goethe,  seeing  with  a  fine  discermnent  that  the  avenger  who  speaks  is  kma^ 
the  sister's  son  of  the  dead,  (compare  verse  24f^nna  Jimi  ha'da  EhAll  lakhaOu),  makes 
Terses  8  and  4  the  reported  utterance  of  the  dying  man — 

"  Erbe  meiner  Bache 

1st  der  Schwestersohn, 

Der  Streitbare, 

Der  UnverBdhnliche,"  u,  t.  w, 
JOinni  is  heva  an  example  of  the  explicative  min  fli4-laigAnJ, 

"His  knot  none  looses,"  ^oqMuKu  Id  tofaUu,  said  of  a  man  whose  fury  in  battle  is 
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▼.  4.  The  comparison  of  the  wazrior  to  a  deadly  serpent  in  this  verse  recalls  the 
name  of  the  family  in  Teghlib  to  which  '  Amr  son  of  Knlthiim  belonged — the  ArAqim 
— '<  the  spotted  serpents." 

T.  5.  '*  The  heayiest  of  burdens  thereby  is  nothing" :  literally — "  it  is  great  (•'.  #. 
terrible)  so  that  the  greatest  therein  becomes  little"  ;  the  criticism  of  the  earlier  com- 
mentators on  this  phrase  has  been  mentioned  aboye. 

V.  6.    "  Whose  friend*"  jdruhu :  see  the  note  to  v.  5  of  No.  V. 

T.  7.    "  A  snnshine,"  thdmit :  literally,  **  a  snnny  day." 

T.  8.  "  Lean-sided"  :  leanness  is  a  subject  of  praise  in  a  hero  because  it  denotes 
the  hardships  he  has  undergone,  and  also  his  generosity  in  giidng  to  others  to  eat  while 
he  keeps  nought  for  himself. 

T.  11.  The  first  hemistich  of  this  verse  can  be  taken  in  two  ways :  either  mmhihm 
maybe  rendered  absolutely,  **  letting  hang  down,"  t.  «.,  his  garments :  and  ahwd  may 
be  taken  of  his  complexion,  ^  swarthy"  ;  or,  as  I  have  rendered  it,  akiod  may  be  the 
accusative  after  mutMun,  "  letting  hang  down  his  long  black  [hair]."  *'  His  skirts 
tniled" :  in  days  of  peace  and  quiet  the  Arabs  allowed  their  itdr  or  waist- wrapper  to 
trail  on  the  ground :  in  war  they  girt  it  tight  about  their  loins.  Zuheyr  says,  describ- 
ing a  luxurious  people  (Ahlwardt,  Six  Poets,  p.  77) : — 


^  By  them  is  wine,  and  a  strainer,  and  musk  thereby 
wherewith  their  skins  are  perfomed,  and  water : 

They  trail  their  skirts  of  hwrd^  and  in  them  glows 

the  vehemence  of  the  cup  and  the  ecstasy  of  song." 

(Water,  to  mix  with  the  wine:  so  wine  was  commonly  drunk  by  the  Arabs:  see 
Taiafeh,  Ho<alL  59,  and  <Amr  Kulth.  Mo'all.  2). 

'<  A  wolfs  whelp,"  Mm<,  a  hybrid  between  the  wolf  and  the  hyena,  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  both. 

T.  12.    '*  Gall",  f  Aoryim,  the  colocynth  or  bitter  gourd. 

T.  14.  The  mode  of  journeying  in  the  Desert  here  described  will  be  famyfVT  to  all 
readers  of  Palgrave's  "  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia." 

w.  16,  17.  In  et-Tebrizl*s  edition  of  the  ^amdseh  these  verses  stand  in  the  re- 
verse order :  the  sequence  in  which  I  have  given  them  is  that  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  Schultens,  and  seems  the  natural  one. 

<*  They  were  tasting  of  sleep  by  sips,"  iJ^tatau  anfdia  naumin :  •*.  #.,  sleep  was  over- 
coming them  little  by  little. 

V.  18.  **  Broke  the  edge  of  his  sword  blade,"  fellet  thebdhu :  that  is,  apparently, 
overthrew  him. 

V.  21.  "  HutSeyl  has  been  burned,"  faliyety  t. «.,  scathed.  So  el-QArith  son  of 
*  ObAd,  when  he  was  unwillingly  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  contest  by  the  slaying 
of  his  son  Bigeyr  by  MuheUul,  said  of  the  War  of 
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^  I  was  not  of  those  whose  wrong  wroaght  it,  God  knows ! 
Yet  to-day  must  I  be  burned  in  its  blaze." 

y.  22.  "  He  drank  deep  at  the  first  dranghV  {n€hiia)  and  **  he  drank  deep  a 
second  draught"  ('  alia),  both  words  used  origmally  of  camels,  are  in  constant  use  in 
Arab  poetry  to  describe  the  thrust  and  thrust  again  of  spears. 

Y.  23.  Wine  Was  forbidden  to  him,  because  he  had  sworn  not  to  drink  it  until  he 
attained  to  his  yengeance. 

y.  25.  This  yerse  is  omitted  in  Treytag's  edn.  of  et-Tebrtzt's  ^amAseh :  I  hsTS 
restored  it  from  Schultens'  text,  because  it  appears  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  idea  of 
the  preceding  yerse. 

y.  27.  "The  yultures,"  Utdqu-t-feyri :  literally,  "the  noble  of  birds,"  a  term 
reseryed  for  birds  of  prey.  **  Flap  their  wings,"  tahf&  :  this  is  the  reading  of  Schul- 
tens,  and  is  also  giyen  by  et-Tebrizt  in  the  commentary,  though  he  admits  Ughdk  into 
the  text ;  the  former  reading  seems  to  mie  to  giye  much  greater  yiyidness  to  the  honi- 
ble  picture  than  the  latter,  which  is  a  mere  auxiliary  yerb. 


VIII. 
Is^&q  son  of  Ehalaf . 


If  no  TJmeymeli  were  there,  no  Want  would  trouble  my  soul- 
no  labour  call  me  to  toil  for  bread  through  pitchiest  night ; 

What  moves  my  longing  to  live  is  but  that  well  do  I  know 

how  low  the  fatherless  lies, — ^how  hard  the  kindness  of  kin. 

I  quake  before  loss  of  wealth  lest  lacking  fall  upon  her, 

and  leave  her  shieldless  and  bare  as  flesh  set  forth  on  a  board. 

My  life  she  prays  for,  and  I  from  mere  love  pray  for  her  death- 
yea,  death,  the  gentlest  and  kindest  guest  to  visit  a  maid. 

I  fear  an  uncle's  rebuke,  a  brother's  harshness  for  her ; 

my  chief  est  end  was  to  spare  her  heart  tbo  grief  of  a  word* 
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Notes. 

The  metre  is  the  flist  form  of  the  be$tfy  in  which  tide  last  foot  is  the  same  in  the 
second  hemistich  as  in  the  first ;  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  it  in  the  transla<- 
tion.  The  grammars  give  ^  —  ^  —  as  permissible  for  the  third  foot,  although  on 
an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  this  measure  in  the  IjEamoseh  I  have 
found  no  example  of  a  short  first  syllable;  instances,  however,  occur  elsewhere;  see 
en*N&bighah,  v.  34  and  49,  and  xi.  3.  Zuheyr,  ix.  18,  21,  22.  In  the  English,  owing  to 
the  want  of  clear  distinction  between  syllables  long  in  themselves  (apart  from  the  accent) 
and  short,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  always  to  give  a  long  syUable  in  this  place. 

Of  the  author  of  these  lines  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  nothing.  The  fragment 
is,  as  shewn  by  the  rhyme  in  the  first  hemistich,  the  beginning  of  a  qaftdeh  ;  four  more 
lines  of  the  same  measure  and  rhyme  are  given  as  a  continuation  of  the  piece  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Calcutta  Edn.  of  the  ^am&seh,  p.  221 :  but  they  are  of  inferior  merit 
to  those  selected  by  AbCl  Temmdm.  By  his  name  (Isl|^4q)  the  author  should  be  an 
IsUmi ;  the  only  authentic  instance  of  a  biblical  name  bom  by  an  Arab  (not  a  Jew) 
before  el-Isl&m  is  that  of  the  great-great-grandfather  of  'Adi  son  of  Zcyd  el-'Ibadf, 
who  was  called  Ayyub  (Job).  (See  AghAni  iL  18,  and  Abu-l-'AlA,  quoted  in  the  I^amA- 
Beh,  p.  177)>    The  sentiment  of  v.  4  is,  however,  rather  pagan  than  Islamic. 

T.  3.  '*  Meat  on  a  butcher's  board*'  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  that  which  is 
utterly  defenceless  and  helpless. 

T.  4.  The  scholiast  compares  the  proverbs  (both  current  in  the  Ignorance)  nt'ma* 
l-khatanU'l^alfrUj  **  An  exceUent  son-in-law  is  the  Grave,"  and  defnu-l-befi&t  mina-l' 
mekrumdi,  '*  To  bury  daughters  is  an  act  of  mercy"  ;  the  reference  in  the  latter  is  to 
the  practice  of  burying  female  children  alive  immediately  after  birth,  which  was  still 
prevalent  (though  not  widely  spread)  among  the  pagan  Arabs  at  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
phet's mission.  The  lot  of  women  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Ignorance  was  a  hard  one ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  practice  in  question  was  perpetuated,  if  it  did  not  begin, 
in  the  desire  to  save  the  &mily  the  shame  of  seeing  its  women  ill-used  or  otherwise 
disgraced.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  account  given  in  the  Agh&ni  (xii.  150)  of 
the  reason  why  Qeys  son  of  *  Afim,  a  lord  of  the  tribe  of  Temim,  adopted  it.  To  this 
man  was  due  the  revival  of  the  custom  in  the  Prophet's  time  after  it  had  almost  died 
out ;  a  terrible  tale  is  told  of  his  burial  alive  of  the  only  one  of  his  daughters  who  was 
aaved  at  birth  and  brought  up  in  another  fEunily  unknown  to  him. 

V.  5.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  (kuntu  uig()  in  the  second  hemistich  of  this  verse 
is  worth  noticing.  The  speaker  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  his  daughter  will  be 
left  fatherless,  and  find  no  love  such  as  that  which  she  found  in  him. 

IX. 

Hitt^n  son  of  el-Mo'alld. 


^y.     U-H     yioJI    ^ix*^1    K-^^        Uj    ^1    ^^y 
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O"  Cf  ^ 


jV  J^)     o)i     (>j»1 


JLAJ 


5 


••  <^ 


^.        «-5^ 


o* 


^  «*» 


••  ^ 


^  ^ 


^jir-i  >r^y 


Fortune  has  brought  me  down  (her  wonted  way) 

from  station  great  and  high  to  low  estate ; 
Fortune  has  rent  away  my  plenteous  store  : 

of  all  my  wealth  honour  alone  is  left ; 
Fortune  has  turned  my  joy  to  tears  :  how  oft 

did  Fortune  make  me  laugh  with  what  she  gave  ! 
But  for  these  girls,  the  Qa^a's  downy  brood, 

imkindly  thrust  from  door  to  door  as  hard^- 
Far  would  I  roam  and  wide  to  seek  my  bread 

in  Earth  that  has  no  lack  of  breadth  and  length  ; 
Nay,  but  our  children  in  our  midst,  what  else 

but  our  hearts  are  they  walking  on  the  ground  ? 
If  but  the  wind  blow  harsh  on  one  of  them, 

mine  eye  says  no  to  slumber  all  night  long. 


Notes. 

The  metre  is  the  third  form  of  the  Sart\  and  consists  of  two  diiambs  (each  oonmm* 

table  to ^—  and  —  ^^— )  followed  by  a  cretio  (  — .  v-'  — )  ;  in  the  second 

hemistich,  which  is  catalectic,  the  cretic  becomes  a  spondee : — 


\j \j  ^^      \J  ^^yj — w v^ v^.^      \j \j 


Of  the  poot  I  have  ascertained  nothing. 

T.  4.  The  Q,a\a  is  the  sand-gronse ;  it  is  most  probably  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
Oa'flM  (A.  V.  "  peUcan"). 

The  second  hemistich  of  this  verse  has  strangely  perplexed  the  commentators.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  et-Tebr$z$'s  note  npon  it.  *^  Budidna  min  ha^4%n  ild  ba*di 
means — *  They  were  gathered  together  to  me  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  one  bom  of  a 
second  wife  after  another  bom  of  the  first,  one  by  the  side  of  another.'  Another  read- 
ing is  rededna  min  ha^4^n  iid  ha^dty  with  the  active  form  of  the  verb  and  the  personal 
pronoun  joined  to  the  second  ha^4  >  the  meaning  of  this  would  be  '  they  have  bowed  me 
and  bent  one  part  of  my  back  towards  another.'  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  first  reading,  the 
line  may  mean  that  these  daughters  of  his  had  been  wedded,  and  were  turned  away 
together  with  their  little  girls ;  mard&deh  it  used  in  the  sense  of  a  divorced  woman,  and 
ild  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  ma^  (together  with)  :  you  say  hdid  ild  idka  (*  this  with 
that')  meaning  ma^a  idka;  taking  it  in  this  way,  min  ha^4i*^  ild  ba*4i  will  be  in  the 
place  of  the  accusative  of  condition  to  rudidna,  i.  #.,   they  have  been  dxvocoed  together 
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with  their  children.'  Or  you  may  read  rudidna  as  before,  and  min  ba*di  iid  ha^dl,  giving 
both  the  3a*^  the  affixed  pronoun  ;  the  sense  would  then  be  '  They  were  in  my  loins, 
and  when  I  begot  them  they  entered  (were  turned)  into  my  heart,  which  bums  by 
reason  of  them  through  excess  of  affection.'  Another  reading  isjumi^na  min  ba^4in  ild 
ba^di  [the  sense  of  which  would  be  the  same  as  the  first  explanation  given  by  et-Tebrizt]. 
Abii  HiUl  says :  *  rudidna  min  ba''4in  ild  ba^4*  ^  ^  sentence  which  hides  but  little 
meaning :  perhaps  he  intended  to  say  that  they  were  bom  from  different  mothers,  and 
were  thrust  from  one  to  the  other  :  but  he  did  not  express  himself  plainly/  " 

So  far  et-Tebrizi ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  (which  consists  in  the  use  of 
the  past,  rudidna,  for  the  future  which  the  poet  contemplates  for  his  daughters,  and 
which  has  led  the  commentators  to  try  to  explain  that  verb  as  referring  to  something 
aJready  past)  may  bo  solved  by  supposing  that  the  speaker  puts  his  anticipation  in  the 
form  of  an  event  already  come  to  pass.  Such  a  construction  is  the  conmion  one  for 
optatives,  {jezAhuMdhy  &c.,)  and  is  so  used  in  places  where  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  theological  explanation  which  refers  it  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  to  whom 
fiitnre  is  as  past ;  see  «.  ^.,  ^amUseh,  p.  67. — 


••  X 


Then,  again,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  past  event 
is  explained  as  a  future  one,  e,  y.,  in  ^am.,  p.  172. — 


i\j^]  ^yc  ^j\J  ijij)^^) 


where  the  commentary  (perhaps  needlessly)  understands  that  the  poet,  in  his  fore- 
knowledge of  what  awaits  "^^ruj  speaks  of  it  as  already  come  to  pass.  8o  also  in  ^am., 
p.  252,  Ja^dar  son  of  Pubey^ah  says — 

^     ■»  -  -  ~      .  •• 


plainly  refcrxing  to  a  bereayement  and  widowing  which  are  to  be  after  his  death  in  the 
fight  before  engaging  in  which  he  utters  the  verses.  These  instances  seem  amply  to 
justify  us  in  understanding  the  words  in  their  natural  sense — "  pushed  (or  thrust)  from 
one  to  another  without  help  or  kindness"  ;  nothing  could  be  more  far-fetched  than  all 
the  explanations  given  by  et«Tebilzi. 
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Ajmfr,  230,  231 
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Akbarpiir,  in  Bihar,  22 

Allii,  the  Chandel  hero,  233 

'AU  Kaqi  KhAn,  167 

AlUhibdd,  231 

Blum,  mine  o^  23 

'Amale^ites,  60 

Amarakan^k,  sacred  pool  of^  20 

AmedabatB,  the  munia  bird,  24 

'Amr,  son  of  Ma'di-kerib,  169 

Am6  Kiyer,  333  ;  vide  Oxus 

Anatolian  Folk-lore,  U 

Ancient  Scnlptorings  on  rocks  in  Ea- 
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Arabia,  41,  62,  90,  437,  459 

Arab,  29 

Arar-Brahmana,  164 

Aaaf  'All  Kh4n,  Mir  of  Shighn£n,  97 

As4m,  or  Tekhau,  38 

astronomy,  Hindu,  411 

augury,  in  Arabia,  82 

'Auhi,  in  'Omdn,  41 

'Awdmir  Bedouins,  44 

eL.A2d,  of  'Omdn,  60 
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ADAKHSIIAN,  98 

hageri,  a  bird,  24 

Baijndth,  in  Kamaon,  1 

Balkh,  333n. 

Bangalor,  14 

Bangbara  Khan,  164 

Barani,  goddess,  16 

Barba,  a  place  south  of  DihU,  166 

Barkhari,  vide  Bharkari 

hater^  a  quail,  24 

el-Batineh,  in  'Oman,  48 

Bedhyas,  a  tribe  of  gipsies,  220 

Beni  -l-'Ambar,  438 ;— d-Dayydn,  446  ;-• 
Gheith,  42 ;— Harith  ibn  Ka'b,  438, 
449 ;— Ja'feribn  KilAb,  76  ;— Ka'b,  46  ; 
— -Mdzin,  438  ;— Nahl,  67  ;— 'Oqeyl, 
440,  444 ;— Saldl,  75  ;— Sheybdn,  437  ; 
— -Temim,  440 ;— Thaqtf,  80 

el-Bereymi,  in  'Om&n,  41 

Beshameh,  son  of  Hazn,  an  Arabian  poet, 
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Bhagahanptir,  28ft. 

Bhanrauri  kheri,  228 

Bhar,  lUji,  of  Mahob&,  231 

Bhars,  25,  227,  283 ;  vide  Aborigines 

Bharwari,  228,  231 

Bharsaw&n,  228 

Bharkhari,  in  Bundelkhand,  228 

Bharud,  228 

Bhavani,  17 
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Bhava  Gupta,  149 

Bhils,  233 ;  vide  Aboriginee 

Bhima  Deva,  151 

BhubnA  Fort,  26 

Bhubun,  34 

bhums,  twelve,  of  Bengal,  166». 

Bhtimi-milis,  a  caste,  186 

Bidranath,  shrine  of^  1 

Bihir,  district  of,  21 

Bijaigafh,  fort  of,  26 

Binds,  a  tribe,  25 

BirabhuTan  Deva,  of  Orissa,  161 

Blochmann,   H.,  an  unpublished  ghazal 

by  Hdfiz,  237 
bogoJuy  a  bird,  24 
hoinbax  heptaphylla,  165 
botany,  of  Bihdr,  21 ;— of  'Omfai,   47  ;— 

of  Arabia,  77 
Brahma  Mnktavali,  by  levari  Datt  Pa^- 

4it,  28m. 
Brahma  Sampradiiya,  133 
Brahmanism,  in  Orissa,  158 
BiichaHatiia  latifolia^  21 
Buddhism,  185,  231 
Buddhist  ruins  in  Kam&o^,  8 
Buld&n-cl-'Aw&mir,  53 
Bundela  Rajptits,  231 
Bundolkhand,  25,  227 
Burhi  Deo,  a  Rangfpur  deity,  188 
Burj-el-ShikojTi,  in 'OmAn,  42   . 
Burma,  38 
Butea  froiido$ay  21 


crosses,  Christian,  173,  184 
cupmarks,  on  rocks,  1,  3 
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AMELS,  of'Omin,  47;    78,   92,   96, 

169,  173 
Campbell,  Mr.,  on  rock  markings,  15 
Canopus.  in  Sanskrit  Agastya,  436 
castes,  Hindu  186,  231 
chakrabdkt  the  Brahmanf  goose,  25 
Chanir  Fort,  16 
Chand,  founder  of  ChyApur,  86 
Chancjialas,  a  caste,  186 
Chandan,  Sayyid,  tomb  o^  28 
Chandel  lUjputs,  229 
Chandcshwar  temple,  in  Eam&o?,  2 
Chandrd,  a  village  in  Orissa,  160 
Chandrdsekhara    B&nurji,   The    Kaimur 

Bango,  16 
Charairongba,  86 
Charanddri,  or  Fort  OhaniLr,  16 
Chaudwar,  in  Orissa,  150,  151 
Chavana  Muni,  20». 
Chcran,  in  Bihdr,  25 
Chertis,  the  tribe,  17,  25,  26 
chittif  a  sort  of  hemp,  22 
Christianity,  184 ;— early,  in  Arabia,  439 
Chyapur,  26,  27,  28;>. 
(piva  Grupta,  174 
Copper-plate  Grant  from  Cuttack,    149 ; 

— from  Sambalpur,  178 


D 


AITYAS,  Ddkas,  races  o£;  36 
Dalil  Khin,  Subadar,  231 
Damant,  G.   H.,  on  the    old    Manipuri 

Character,  36 
Damsetjerd,  a  Persian  colony  in  'Om&n,50 
D&mimy&,  -village  of^  near  Bardwan,  164 
Darw&z,  in  Central  Asia,  97 
Dasa-ratha,  39 
Ddsas,  caste  of,  186 
Dasyus,  tribe  of,  36 
day  and  year,  in  Hindd  astronomy,  419 
Deskuli,  in  Bih&r,  2Qn. 
Devaki,  211 

el-Dhihirah,  in  'Omfin,  41,  48 
Dhank,  in  'Om^  44 
Dharti,  or  earth  god,  17 
dnmkenncss,  79,  94 
Dunagiri,  in  Eam&on,  5 
Durgavati  river,  19,  22 
Dushyanta,  89 
Dwdxi-Hath,  in  Eamio^,  1,  2,  3,  7 
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ATES,  in  Arabian  mythology,  169 
Felej  el-S6k,  in  'Oman,  41,  50 
female  infanticide,  in  Arabia,  459 
Fergh^a,  456 

fire,  how  artificially  produced,  46,  184rt. 
Frj-er,  G.  K,  PaH'Studies,   No.  2.    Th.* 

Vuttodoya,  or  Exposition  of  metrt- .  S6U 
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ARDAI  KHAN,     son   of  Khinaiid 
Khdn,  167 

Grargasamhita,  436 

Gay£,  town  of,  16  ;— the  old  Eita-des,  20 

geology  of  'Oman,  48 

Ghalchah  Dialect,  97 

Gharlb-Nawdz,  37 

Gharwar,  Hdjpdts,  26 

GhiziEhin,  167 

el-Ghor&Vi  m  'Omia,  42 

Ghosha  &mily,  origin  oi^  176 

el-Ghozz,  in  'Omin,  50 

Gipsies,  or  Za.%\,  in  Arabia,  67  ;  220 

Glasfunl,   C.  L.  R.  Col.,  Report  of  the 
Upper  Gk)davery  District  179 

GoiU  d}^asty,  8 

Gokula,  city  o^  17, 211 

Grond,  vid€  Aborigines  ; — deities,  232n. 

Gorakh  N&th,  song  of,  198 

gO'tuUk^  a  bird,  24 

Gour  D&B  Bysack,  on  Khini&  Khim  Gafh 
in  the  District  of  Bardwan,  164 

Grierson,  G.A.,  are  K^lidasa's  Heroic  Mo- 
nogamists 't  89  ;— on  the  Rangpur  dia- 
lect, 186 
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Gnpta,  sacred  cave  of,  19 
Gupta  dynasty,  149,  174 
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AFIZ,  an  unpublished  ghazal  by,  237 
^ail,  in  'Oman,  43 
d-Qajar,  in  'Om^  48 
halud^urif  or  yellow  wren,  24 
Ham&seh,  translations  from  the,  168,  437 
Hamir  Deo  Karchuli,   founds  Hamirpur, 

230 
Hamirpur,  Bundelkhand,  227  ;  town  of — , 

when  founded,  230 
Hanamconda,  179 
Hanh&rpur,  in  Orissa,  150 
barsha  BrsJima,  shrine  o^  27 
el-^Asa,  in  'Omkn,  45 
Hatakesvara  Deva,  151 
IJijiz,  47 

Hmu^yagarbha,  adoration,  133 
el-I^ireh,  68 
honey,  22 

horse  races,  in  Arabia,  451 
Hudum  Deo,  a  Bangpur  deity,  188 
ijLureh  Bargheh,  or  Boll^  Peak,  51 


I 


BN  Moj&wir,  the  historian,  50 
idols,  Arabian,  440 
Ikhtiyar  Khan,  tomb  o^  27«. 
infimticide,  female,  in  Arabia,  459 
Inscriptions,  from  the  shrine   of  Tuttala 

Bhavini,  32,  34 ;— from  Cuttack,    149  ; 

— from  Sambalpur,  173  ; — ^from  Bundol- 

khand,  232 
iron,  of  the  Kaimtir  Bange,  22 
Ish^,  son  of  Khala^  an  Arabian  poet,  458 
Islam,  progress  in  Kashghar,  335 
Islam  Shih,  230 
Islampur,  in  Hamirpur,  230 
Ismd'il  GhiLzi,  of  Bengal,  187 


J 


A'FAB,   son   of  'Olbeh,   an    Arabian 

poet,  444 
Jain  temples,  29,  232  . 
Jala,  a  village,  near  Bangalor,  14 
JaUlpur,  in  Hamirpur,  228 
Jamadagni,  father  of  Pazasur^a,  20 
Janamejaya,  149,  171 
Jaya  Chand,  Mahardjd,  of  Kanauj,  26 
Jebel  Akhdhar,  47,  48 
Jebell^fit,  44 
Jebel  Gharabeh,  47 
Jeif&r,  son  of  Julandi^  50 
Jibh  Deyi,  in  the  Kaimur  Range,  35 
el-Jow,  in  'Oman,  52 
Julanda-bin-Karkar,  49 
JyotiAha-Yodanga,  411 


.ACHAR.  37 
Kachwdha  Rajputs,  84n. 
Kaderkho  valley,  20 
Kaimtir  Range,  the,  16 
Kaira  Des,  16 

Kairo  Mali,  corrupted  to  Kaimur,  16 
Kairyi  Ghit,  near  Rohtas,  23 
KaJiddsa,  monogamy    of  the  heroes  of, 

questioned,  39,  160 
Kilinjar,  281«. 

Kamdon,  ancient  sculpturings  in,  1 
K&n,  in  'Oman,  42 
kaneri,  a  sort  of  yam,  21 
Kansa  Rajd,  tyrant  of  Mathurd,  16,  212 
Kaperlag^uru,  in  the  Nizim's  dominions, 

180 
Earamnisd  river,  19 
Karatoyd  river,  186 
^&sim  Khan,  32 
Kitshghar,  kings  of,  326,  334 
Katar,  in  'Oman,  46 
KiLvari  river,  184 
K6sari  dynasty  of  Orissa,  150 
Khalaf-el-Ahmar,  4^5 
Khanjd  Khan  Gafh,  note  on,  164 
Ehajur^o,  229 

Khamar  tribe,  22 

Khdnaz&d  Khin,  son  of  Bangbara  Klian, 
164 

Kharwars,  a  tribe,  17,  2  In.,  25 

Khatmet  el-Shikla,  village  o^  46 

Khotan,  342,  347. 

el-Khoweyrej,  in  'Omdn,  43 
-Khurda,  in  Orissa,  152 

el-Khurus,  in  'Omin,  46 

King,  W.,  notice  of  a  pre-historic  burial 
place  with  Cruciform  Monoliths,  nunr 
Mungapet  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
179 

Kirmin,  50 

kistvaons,  in  Kamdo^,  7 

Kita-des,  old  name  of  Gaya,  20 

Kitab-el-AghAni,  61,  437 

Koch  Bihir,  186 

Kois,  tribe  of,  183 

kokiidy  or  cuckoo,  24 

Kols  of  Bustar,  183 

Korumbar  rings,  180 

KosaU,  name  of  a  part  of  Orissa,  150 

Kot  Simulgarh,  164 

Kot4  Ghi^  28 

Krauncha,  or  Koch  Bihdr,  186,  187 

Krishna,  the  birth  of^  211 

el-Kufeh,  62,  69,  79,  83,  455 


L 


ANGLOL,  a  ManipuriMS.,  37 
Larka  Kols,  183 

lavender,  wild,  for  making  mats,  47 
leather,  of  Yemen,  439  ;  vide  tanning 
Lebid,  the  Arabian  poet^  62,  77 
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Leonard,  G.  S.,  the  Mvthic  History  of 
IheGodVirAj,  126  ;  —'Further  proofs  of 
the  Polygamy  of  K&lidasa's  Heroes, 
160 

lingam  worship,  4  ;  9%d»  Mah^deo 

liOhitvi  river,  186 

Lolloitha,  a  N4ga  tribe,  38 

lunar  mansions,  429 

limations,  425 

Lyall,  C.  J.,  the  Mu*allaqah  of  Lebid,  61 ; 
—  Three  Translations  from  thcHamaseh, 
168  ;  —  Translations  from  the  ^amaseh 
and  the  Aghini,  437 


M. 


.ADD AN,  the  TCharwAr  Rajd,  21 

Madhava  Acharya,  133 

Maghal  Bachi,  in  Rangpur,  187 

ilaghal  hat,  in  Rangpur,  187 

Mahadco,  or  lingam,  4, 15, 235 ;  —  temple 
in  Kam£on,  1 

el-Malidhah,  in  *Om£n,  44,  45 

Mahoba,  in  Bundelkhand,  229,  231,  232 

Maibees,  a  guild  of  priests,  37 

Malavikagnimitra,  ascribed  toK&lidasa,40 

M&n  Sifiha,  Raja,  of  Amber,  161 

Manik  Chandra,  a  legendary  king  of  Rang- 
pur, 186  ;  —  R&jarg^n,  an  epic,  187 

Manipuris,  36  ; — their  writing,  36,  37 

Maniya  Deo,  a  Bhar  deity,  233 

Ma^ada,  in  Orissa,  150 

maranneh^  a  narcotic  plant,  47 

marriage  ceremonies,  211 

Masai,  quarries  at,  22 

Masdhar,  tribe  of,  22 

mats,  made  of  wild  lavender,  47 

Maudha,  in  Bundelkhand,  228,  230 

Meiyanggnamba,  a  Manipuri  historical 
work,  37 

Miles,  8.  B.,  on  the  Route  between  So- 
\\ix  and  el-Bereymi  in  'Omin,  with  a 
note  on  the  Zatt  or  Gipsies  in  Ara- 
bia, 41 

Mileyyeneh,  in  'Omiin,  42,  47 

Mimosa,  24  ;  — Jlava,  171 

Mina,  two  places  in  Arabia,  90 

Mirzapur,  26 

Mo'allaqah,  of  LeWd,  62 

Moggallana,  the  Ceylon  grammarian,  369 

el-Mokabil,  a  tribe  in  'Oman,  48 

Monoliths  near  Mungapet,  179 

months,  lunar,  of  the  Hindiis,  425 

MukandaRdmChakravarti  Kavi  Eankara, 
author  of  the  Chandi,  164 

Mnkha^brim,  or  early  Islamitic  writers,  62, 
440 

Mulhoran,  notices  of  cromlechs,  quoted, 
185 

Munda,  a  Daitya,  36 

^undesvara,  17 ;  —  hill,  34 ;  —  shrine 
of,  34,  35 


Mungapet,  in  Haidar&bad,  monoliths  near, 

179 
munia,  the  bird,  24 
myrabalaHf  21 


R 


EN-ilABIGHAH,  the    Arabian    poet, 

73,  83 
Nagpur,  Central  Provinces,  7 
Kdib  Muhanmiad    'Alam,    Governor  of 

Afghan  Turkestan,  97 
nakshatras,  or  lunar  mansions,  429 
Nirayana,  rock  cut  image  o^  32 
Narkandd,  Central  Pro^dnces,  7 
KarmadI,  river,  20 
Kcjrdn,  439,  441,  442 
Kesr,  an  Arabian  idol,  440 
Kila's  song  of  the  year,  224 
Nilgiri  hills,  13 
Nirmala  Deva,  of  Orissa,  151 
en-No^m^  king  of  IjUreh,  63,  73 


0. 


'DRA,  a  part  of  Orissa,  152 
olibanuniy  22 

'Oman,  citadel  ofi  48 ;  geography  of—,  41 
Orissa,  under  the  Guptas,  150,  177 
owls,  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  81 
Oxus  River,  98  ;  vide  Amu. 


R 


AKUNGBA,  tutelary  deity  of  Mani- 
pur,  38 
Palamau,  25,  29 

Palasas,  ancient  name  of  Bihiur  District,  21 
Pali  prosody,  369  [pur,  37 

Pamhaiba  aliat  Gharfb-nawax,  of  Mani- 
Pamir,  97,  98 
Pampapur,  26 
Pandusiara  Mane,  14 
Pandavara  Gudi,  14 
panduka,  a  bird,  25 
Pai;i4ul^o^  &  mountain  in  Eam^^,  5 
Pandu-kuris,  13 
P&ndus,  Pandava  brothers,  6 
Panjah,  name  of  Oxus  source,  98 
Panwari  Jaitpur,  228 
Parihdr  Rajputs,  26 
Parm&l,  of  Mahob&,  233 
Patn4,  in  Orissa,  173 
pearls,  93 

Persians,  hold  'Om£n,  50,  51 
phallut  worship,  vide  lingam 
Phillips,  M.,  Rev.,  on  tumuli,  13 
plantson  trees,  used  at  marriages,  211 
Poerai,  a  name  of  the  Manipuris,  38 
Polygamy  of  Kiliddsa's  Heroes,  39,  160 
Popham,  Col.,  reduces  Fort  Bijaigafh,  26 
Prat&pachandra  Ghosha,    note    on,    and 
translation  of,  three  Copper-plate   In- 
scriptions from  Sambalpur,  173 


Indea. 
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PraUpa  Bhaval  Ail,  of  Bol^Us,  33 
Prosody,  PaK,  369 
PunPunRiTCT,  20». 
Pixan,  in  Oiissa,  160 


QaEj 


;.<-QURDUM,  334s  340 
qaUf  the  sand-grouse,  460m» 
quails,  24 

Quatrams  of  'Umar  Kliayyim  158 
Quidum  Qaq,  340n. 

Qoreyt,  son  of  Uney^  an  Arabian  poet» 
437 


el-Ili 


^ABf,  in  'Omin,  43 

Baja-patras,  and  Baja-Tamsyas,  in  Bang- 
pur,  186 

B&j  Bhars,  26,  227 

BajputB,  BundeUs,  231;  Ghandels,  233; 
Gharwars,  26 ;  Kachw^haa,  34». ;  Pari- 
haiB,  26 

Bikshas-guditim,  or  the  Tillage  of  de- 
mons, 180 

Hamgar,  castle  of,  26 

R&mmohan  Roy,  133 

Rangalala  Banurjf,  on  a  Copper-plate 
Grant  found  in  the  Cuttack  Collec- 
torate,  149 

Bangpdr,  dialect  o^  186 

Bin^e(,  in  Kamao^,  1 

Kas  Mosandim,  in  'Om£n,  48 

BasScllan,51 

ra$adt  or  mats,  47 

Ba^li,  in  Hamirpur,  228,  235 

rhamnm^  47 

el-Riadh,  in  Arabia,  45 

Biyett-Camac,  H.,  rough  notes  on  some 
Ancient  Scnlptuiings  on  rocks  in  Ka- 
maon,  similar  to  those  found  on  mono- 
liths and  rocks  in  Europe,  1 

Bo-bhit  Brahmans,  211 

Roht4s  (Bih&r),  or  Ruhid&s,  26,  34 

Roshin,  district  o^  97 

BuuB-el-Jeb&l,  48 


S 


AHARA,  a  Ehamar  clan,  22 

Sahasrdm,  town  of,  28 

Sahflah,  in  'Omin,  41 

Salem,  13 

tdUgind^  or  olibanum,  22 

Balibihan,  Raj&,  28 

Salim&bad,  in  Bardw&n,  164 

Balkau,  a  Manipuri  MS.,  87 

Wffwr,  or  Acacia  vera,  47 

Bambalpur,  173, 184 

Bameehwar,  in  Kam&oi^,  6 

Bamsokgnamba,  a  Manipuri  history,  37 

Bangharakkhita  Thera,  the  Ceylon  gram- 
marian, 369 

Ba^karich&rya,  133 


Sar^  a  tributary  of  the  Durg&vati  river,  22 
Bardul  Charitra,  a  chronicle,  230 
«art,  a  bird,  24 

saiia^  or  widow  sacrifices,  231,  235 
Bcrewpines,  47 
seasons,  in  Arabia,  90,  92 
Schlat,  in  'Om&n,  42 
Seljuqs,  of  Kirm^  50 
Shih  I^m&fl  Ghdzi,  187 
Shaw,  R.  B.,  On  the  Shighnf  (Ghalchah) 
Dialect,  97 ; — a  Grammar  of  the  Lan- 
guage of  Eastern  Turkist&u,  242 
Bhems,  son  of  MaHk,  168 
Sher  Eh&n  (Shih),  26,  27 
Shergafh,  fort  of,  26 
Shighndn,  district  of,  97 
Shighni  (Ghalchah)  Dialect,  97 
Shikeyrl,  in  'Om&n,  42 
thirkeh,  a  grass  in  'Omdn,  47 
ShowdmiB,  a  tribe  in  'Oman,  43,  55 
Bilabhanjapati,  in  Orissa,  153 
Simpson's  Archaic  work  on  sculpturings 
&c.,  quoted,  1 

singing  girls,  in  Arabia,  58,  94 

Sirampur,  fort  of,  26 

Siva  Gupta,  174 

Sivitism,  133 

Smith,  Vincent  A,,  Notes  on  the  Bhars 
and  other  early  Inhabitants  of  Bundel- 
khand,227 

Sob^,  in  'Omin,  41,  50 

Somakara,  a  Hindu  astronomer,  412 

Son  river,  16,  22 

Soniiriy  Thakur,  song  o^  200 

Soweyhereh,  in  'Oman,  61 

spears,  Arabian,  93 

spoons,  for  holy  water,  13 

SrivaUa,  village  of,  in  Orissa,  153 

Stone  circles,  1,  7,  235 

stone,  Yindhyan,  23 

Sugidkh6,  20 

sulphate  of  iron,  22 

Sumerpur,  or  Bharu^,  in  Hamirpur,  228 

sun,  169 

sun  and  moon,  or  Mahideo  and  yoni,  6, 
235 

superstitions,  regarding  owls,  81,  82  ;  re- 
garding tigers,   198;  169,221 

Suriy^  a  tribe,  25 

Sybir,  in  Orissa,  150 


T 


A  ABB  ATA  Sherr&,  the  Arabian  poet, 

168,  455,  456 
Tafazzul  Husain  Ehdn,  167 
T&kholg^namba,  a  Manipuri  history,  37 
tanning,  171 
T&r&  Chandi,  17 ;  pass  of—,  28 ;  shrine 

of—,  29 
tattooing,  in  Arabia,  91 
Tokhau,  or  As&m,  38 
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TerminaHa  Bekriea,  21 ;— aia^fl  iommtota^ 

21 
Thibaut,  G.,  on  the  Jyotiflha-Vedinga, 

411 
ihla^,  a  plant,  77 
Tiger-Gk)d,  198 
tiloy  a  kite,  24 
Tilauthti,  in  BSn&t,  19, 28 
Tiparah,37 
titiry  a  bird,  24 
<ts^(f,  a  bird,  24 
Tongtoi,  king  of  Buitna,  38 
Tribhuvan  Deva,  of  Orisaa,  151 
Trikalingidhipati,  title  of  Gupta  kings, 

149, 177 
Tripuri,  17  ;  — Bhrine  of,  83 
Turkl,  Eastern,  structore  and  grammar  o^ 

242 
TuttalA  Bhavini,  shrine  o^  30 ;  water&U 

of--31 ;  Inscriptions  from — ^  32, 34; — 

knn^  19 


TJ 


_  GRASENA,  211 
Uigbur  language,  243 
TJjatUqe,  of  Kfihgbar,  346 
'Umar  Kbayyim,  Quatrains  of,  158 


V 


AKAVEDDA,  village  o^  173 
Yalikhanoff,  243 
Yasudeva  family  o^  16,  211 
yindbyayishini  (Bazani)  temple,  16 


Vindbye^vaii,  17 

Yindbya  Range,  16 

Yiriy,  Mytbic  History  of,  126 

Vuttodaya,  a  Pili  work  on  prosody,  369 


W. 


KDT  Jezze,  41 
W&di-el-Abeyleh,  43 
W4di  'Ain,  43 
Widi-el-Aweyneb,  48 
Wiuli.el-Sia£&n,  42 
W&di  Wiaifc  43 
Wabbibis,  sect  of;  42,  46,  66 
water&Jls,  in  tbe  Kaim(ir  Range,  31 
Wballey,  P.,  Metrical  Translations  from 

tbe  Quatrains  of  'Umai  Kbayyto,  158 
widows,  in  Arabia,  95 
woman,  in  K&lid^'s  plays,  39  ;  221  ;— 

in  Central  Asia,  323,  dSOn.,  334  ;'in 

Arabia,  58,  91,  459 


X 


AGHITTH,  and  Ya*dq,  Arabian  idols, 

440 
Yaj4ti«  149 

Yanadis,  of  Stribaricotta,  tribe  o^  184 
Yirkand  Riyer,  340m. 
Yasod4,  16,  213 

year  and  day,  in  Hindd  astronomy,  419 
Yemen,  kings  of;  439 ;  leatber  of  — ,  439 
f^oni  and  ma^ideo,  4^  6 ;  vide  Mabadeo. 


Z 


ATTf  or  Gipsies,  in  Arabia,  41,  57 
gerroj  a  bird,  24 
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I. — On  Himaktyan  GlacicOion. — By  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Jl  G.  S, 

(Bead  Jftnuary  17th,  1877.) 

[Wo  fo  seldom  have  the  advantage  of  foreign  opinion  upon  mattera  of  scientiflo 
obaenratkm  in  India,  that  the  Society  will  no  donbt  weloome  the  fbllowing  notes  upon 
.  Himalayan  glaoiation  addressed  to  one  of  its  Secretaries  by  Mr.  J.  F.  GampbeU,  so  well 
known  for  his  remarks  upon  ice-action  in  eyery  quarter  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  notes  are  left  in  their  epistolary  form,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  communications 
that  do  not  pretend  to  be  ezhaustiye.] 


Eotleh^  November  19M,  1876,  Kangra  valley. 

My  dsab  Sib, — On  the  27th  Sept.  I  landed  with  you  at  Bombay. 
By  your  advice  I  have  come  here  to  look  at  certain  marks  supposed  to  be 
glacial.  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  second  volume  of  ^  Frost  and  Fire^  for 
marks  which  I  had  recognized  when  that  book  was  printed.  Let  me  refer 
you  to  ^  My  Circular  Notes/  (MacmiUan  1875)  for  references  to  other 
papers  of  mine  on  glacial  subjects,  and  for  the  result  of  my  observations 
during  thirty-five  years.  From  these  writings  you  may  estimate  my  know- 
ledge .of  glacial  marks  and  my  opinion. 

1.  I  have  now  skirted  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  from  Hirdwar  to 
Lahore.  In  the  plains  of  Europe  and  of  North  America,  I  have  seen  large 
stones,  carried  great  distances  from  parent  rocks,  say  from  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  over  plains.  These  commonly  are  smoothed,  polish- 
ed, and  grooved,  exactly  like  stones  which  are  found  beneath  existing 
glaciers.  These  erratics  reach  as  far  south  as  icebergs  now  float  in  the 
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Atlantic,  namely,  to  Lat.  37*  N.  in  America.  I  have  not  seen  one  laige  stone 
in  the  plains  of  India  so  far  as  I  have  travelled,  except  stones  carted  and 
carried  by  men  for  building  purposes.     Of  these  not  one  was  striated. 

2.     I  have  been  to  Simla,  and  to  "  Monsuri"  (so  named  by  the  peo- 
ple), and  for  short  distances  inland.     In  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  the  Alps, 
and  in  North  America ;  in  Labrador,  and  in  Vancouver's  Island :  in  all  nor- 
them  countries  where  marks  of  ancient  glaciations  abound,  and  where  I  have 
travelled  to  study  them ;  I  have  seen  rocks  and  mountains  of  a  particolar 
rounded  form,  on  which  grooves  mark  out  the  course  of  the  ancient  glaciers 
or  icebergs  which  moved  over  these  rocks  and  rounded  them.     In  Scaodi- 
navia  horizontal  grooves  are  visible  on  the  large  scale  from  end  to  end  of 
fjords  more  than  a  hundred  nnles  long,  up  to  a  height  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.     All  the  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Norwegian  coast  are  striated,  up  to  considerable  heights,  and  great  blocks  of 
transported  stone  are  poised  upon  the  hill-tops  everywhere.     Many  of  these 
erratics  are  angular  blocks,  as  big  as  small  houses.     In  I84I,  I  slept  under  a 
stone  of  this  Idnd  with  fifteen  other  persons,  guides  and  travellers,  upon  an 
Alpine  glacier,     Such  stones  abound  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  some  as 
high  as  three  thousand  feet,  and  rest  upon  the  tops  of  isolated  mountains. 
I  have  not  seen  one  '*  perched  block"  in  the  lower  Himalayas,  nor  have  I 
seen  one  hog-backed  ridge  A  or  one  rounded  vaUey  W.     I  have  seeneveiy 
where  far  and  near,  with  my  telescope,  and  at  my  feet  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  form  W  which  I  attribute  to  the  action  of  running  water,  not  to  • 

glacial  action. 

3.  I  went  to  Hirdwar,  to  the  exit  of  the  Oanges  from  the  baan  In 
which  that  river  and  its  branches  take  their  rise  in  glaciers.  I  have  photo- 
graphs of  these  glaciers.  In  all  the  glaciated  countries  that  I  have  visited, 
the  ends  of  great  basins  of  this  kind  are  abundantly  strewed  with  glaciated 
stones.  I  sought  carefully  from  Deira  to  Hirdwar,  and  from  Hirdwar  to 
Boorkee  along  the  Ganges  canal,  and  I  did  not  find  one  glaciated  stone 

there. 

4.  It  sometimes  happens  that  large  glaciated  stones  are  found  in  rocks 
consolidated,  and  classed  geologically  as  old  rocks; — ^''old  red  sandstone,"  Sk, 
I  have  looked  at  the  '^  Siwaliks,"  at  the  rocks  which  contain  fossils  of  large 
extinct  animals.  I  have  not  seen  one  glaciated  stone  in  these  beds.  The 
fauna  of  the  Siwaliks  &c.  as  described  in  books,  indicate  a  warm  climate, 
like  that  which  now  exists  here,  and  do  not  indicate  anything  glaciaL 

6.  Prom  Fathankote  (here  named  "  PuttAnkote")  to  Nurpur,  I 
crossed  the  mouth  of  a  wide  valley  in  which  are  several  large  rivers  which 
take  their  rise  amongst  glaciers  according  to  the  maps.  I  saw  nothing 
glacial  on  that  stage.  These  streams  drain  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Kangra  range* 
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6.  From  Noipur  to  thlB  place  I  have  crossed  several  rivers,  which 
descend  from  the  southern  face  of  a  snowy  range  behind  which  rivers  flow 
which  I  crossed  yesterday.  The  range  is  some  12  or  18,000  feet  higher 
than  my  road,  according  to  the  maps,  and  the  top  of  it  is  distant  about  12 
or  13  miles.  I  have  seen  a  vast  number  of  large  stones  near  these  rivers. 
I  have  not  seen  one  stone  or  one  exposed  rock  surface  with  any  mark  of 
glaciation  along  my  route  thus  far.  Several  large  stones,  some  of  granite, 
are  below  this  house.  Their  surfaces  are  well  preserved,  and  they  are  all 
dinted  by  rolling,  not  striated  by  sliding. 

7«  Where  rivers  are  cutting  through  old  moraines,  they  constantly 
undermine  and  wash  out  glaciated  stones.  A  small  rivulet  near  Dunrobin 
in  Sutherland  is  fall  of  hurge  striated  stones,  washed  out  of  an  old  moraine 
of  large  size.  The  plain  rivers  below  Chicago  in  America  also  wash  out 
large  glaciated  boulders  which  come  from  beyond  Lake  Superior.  1  have 
seen  no  such  stone  here,  and  nothing  that  has  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
any  moraine  that  I  ever  saw  anywhere.  A  fall  of  about  a  thousand  feet  in 
a  mile,  and  the  vast  rainfall  of  these  regions  suffice  to  explain  the  trans- 
port of  far  larger  stones  tha^n  any  which  I  have  seen  thus  far  in  India.  A 
very  large  stone  was  moved  more  than  a  hundred  yards  this  year  at  Kalka, 
by  the  small  river  which  there  enters  the  plains.  The  stone  was  known  be- 
canse  it  bad  long  been  used  as  a  washing  stone.  The  fact  was  remember- 
ed because  two  washermen  were  carried  away  and  drowned  by  a  sudden  flood* 
The  slope  at  Elalka  is  far  less  than  the  slope  here.  Thus  far  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  suggest  the  action  of  ice  at  low  levels  between  Hirdwar,  and 
Lahore,  Fathankote  and  Kotleh. 

8.  So  far  as  I  can  see  now,  my  distant  observations  from  Simla  with  a 
telescope,  are  confirmed  by  detailed  examination  of  this  ground. 

9.  I  say  nothiDg  of  that  kind  of  geology  which  belongs  to  profession- 
al men.  I  see  enough  to  convince  me  that  there  is  professional  work  on 
this  ground  for  many  expert  geologists  for  many  years.  But  generally  it 
seems  to  me,  that  a  part  of  the  plain,  formed  of  old  as  the  plain  is  now 
forming,  has  been  crumpled  up  against  the  older  rocks,  probably  by  a  thrust. 
I  saw  a  folded  section  in  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  Nurpur  yesterday 
with  an  expiring  camel  on  the  shingle  to  shew  how  '^siw%lik"  fossils 
got  buried  of  old  by  streams  like  those  which  now  flow  into  the  plains. 

They  form  "  Deltas*'  j^  or,  if  the  new  name  is  preferred  fans,  which  now 
extend  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  plains.  These  commonly  spread  till 
they  meet  so  that  a  whole  series  make  something  like  a  continuous  forma- 
tion whose  section  must  vary  with  the  intermittent  flow  of  rivers.  Such 
a  section  of  alternate  beds  of  pebbles,  shingle,  sand,  and  brown  mud  I  have 
seen  in  crossing  the  crumpled  rocks  which  are  named  "Siwaliks"  and 
^  Nahuns"  (?)  hereabouts,  and  near  Deiradun,  I  have  no  geological  map, 
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and  a  passing  traveOer  cannot  hope  unaided  to  unravel  the  oomplieations  of 
beds  which  I  see  here.  I  saw  another  folded  E. — ^W.  section  to-daj  in  a 
river  bank.  I  do  not  therefore  concern  myself  with  that  Mnd  of  geology 
which  belongs  to  your  department.  I  confine  myself  to  marks  of  glaciation 
with  which  I  have  made  myself  familiar.  About  Lat.  80°  81'  I  have  found 
none  in  India  thus  far. 

10.  I  have  looked  carefully  for  sea-margins  along  the  foot  of  hills.  AS 
round  Scandinavia,  in  Scotland,  in  "the  Labrador",  and  in  many  other 
countries,  "  terraces'^  nearly  parallel  to  the  existing  sea  level  mark  old  sea 
levels  before  the  land  was  last  raised.  The  form  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
the  cause  of  it  is  often  manifested  by  the  discQvery  of  recent  shells  in 
the  sand  and  mud  in  which  they  died.  I  looked  from  Pathankote  west- 
wards, and  saw  the  outline  of  the  hills  fade  gradually  into  the  plains  at  an 
angle  of  about  five  degrees.  There  was  no  semblance  of  a  raised  sea  mar- 
gin towards  Kashmir.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  a  "  terrace'*  on  Hbe  lower 
hills  towards  Hirdwar  or  beyond  it.  I  never  read  of  the  discovery  of  re- 
cent sea  shells  anywhere  in  these  regions.  There  is  nothing  hereabouts  to 
suggest  the  agency  of  "  floating  ice"  in  lake  or  sea,  or  of  lake  or  sea  to 
float  anything  in. 

11.  But  as  avalanches  do  fall  into  these  Indian  rivers,  and  make 
snow  bridges,  fragments  of  hard  snow,  or  of  glaciers,  may  possibly  float 
down  streams,  and  carry  stones  on  ice  rafts.  Thus  far  I  have  seen  no  stones 
to  suggest  that  possible  method  of  transport  by  floating  ice.  The  glaciers 
of  which  I  have  photographs  are  full  of  fallen  stones,  angular  as  they  were 
when  they  broke  from  the  cliffs.  I  have  not  seen  one  such  stone  in  any 
river  course  that  I  have  crossed.    All  the  river  stones  are  rolled. 

12.  From  my  recent  observations  I  see  no  reason  to  assume  any  great 
difference  in  this  climate  since  the  Sivaliks  were  deposited ;  sdnoe  many 
kinds  of  extinct  elephants  lived  hereabouts,  with  large  sauriana,  like  thoae 
which  live  in  plain  rivers  now.  I  have  found  nothing  to  indicate  a  gladal 
period  in  India.  What  I  noticed  in  travelling  round  the  world  you  will  find 
in  the  *'  circular  notes"  quoted  above  of  which  copies  were  at  Bombay  and 
Simla  when  I  passed. 

13.  Kangra^  20ifA. — ^I  passed  yesterday  over  ridges  which  have  been 
called  '^  moraines."  My  way  led  down  stream  to  a  fork,  and  then  up 
stream  to  a  level  country.  The  gorge  is  manifestly  cut  by  the  river,  and 
gives  a  section  of  beds  of  sandstone  with  a  northerly  dip.  I  noticed  some 
large,  rounded  stones  in  the  sandstone  and  some  were  '*  horse  tooth*'  gra- 
nite. Consequently  the  transport  of  such  stones  went  on  during  the  forma- 
tion of  these  tilted  beds.  Near  the  top  of  the  gorge  I  came  to  a  thick  bed 
of  large  rolled  stones  of  many  kinds.  The  bed  seems  to  rest  onconforma- 
bly  on  the  sandstones,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  to  cover  a  oonaiderable 
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area  though  generally  hidden  beneath  the  soil.  At  a  place  called  *^  Cowlee*' 
I  found  a  great  number  of  very  large  stones  in  and  about  a  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  They  are  far  larger  than  any  that  I 
hare  found  elsewhere.  I  measured  one  roughly  12  x  8  x  8  feet,  and 
another  15  feet  long.  Many  thousands  of  stones  near  this  size  have 
been  washed  out  of  the  matrix  which  is  hard  reddish  sandy  stuff  like  the 
soil  of  the  fields.  As  stones  of  this  great  size  give  reason  to  suspect  glacial 
action,  I  sought  carefully  for  marks.  I  went  to  the  banks  from  which 
stones  projected  and  found  the  surfaces  where  newly  exposed,  perfectly  pre- 
served. These  were  all  smooth,  or  dinted,  water-wom  surfaces.  There 
was  no  sign  of  striation  on  any  stone  that  I  examined.  After  a  long  search 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  great  stones  were  roUed  to  their  present 
resting-place,  and  that  this  is  not  a  "  moraine,"  but  a  ^'  Delta." 

Near  Kangra  a  view  is  got  which  shews  that  the  region  crossed,  in  which 
these  ixnusually  large  stones  occur  so  abundantly,  is  the  estuary  of  a  number  of 

streams  which  come  out  of  a  rocky  amphitheatre  furrowed  by  steep  ^  water- 
courses, which  b^in  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  the  snow.  From  each  of 
the  larger  furrows,  extends  a  ridge  of  stuff  which  has  been  taken  for  a 
moraine.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  crossed  no  moraines.  An  old  ^'  mo- 
raine" consists  of  angular  stones  carried  upon  the  surface  of  a  glacier ;  of 
stuff  carried  in  the  ice  ;  and  of  stones  pushed  along  beneath  the  ice.  There 
are  medial  and  lateral  moraines ;  the  terminal  moraine  forms  at  the  end  of  a 
glacier  and  makes  a  crescent-shaped  rampart  crossing  a  valley.  It  often 
forms  a  lake,  like  a  ^'  bund."  In  these  long  ridges  which  I  can  see  from 
this  d&k  bungalow,  there  is  nothing  like  the  shape  of  any  kind  of  moraine. 
In  crossing  them  I  saw  no  large  angular  blocks ;  no  small  angular  stuff ; 
no  striated  stones,  great  or  small.  I  can  see  minute  details  of  the  great  hill 
face  opposite  to  me,  and  there  is  no  smoothed  gorge  there  which  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  bed  of  a  large  glacier.  From  ridge  to  base  the  gorges 
are  angular  furrows,  between  ridges  of  extraordinary  sharpness  and  steep- 
ness, in  which  the  minutest  details  are  picked  out  in  snow,  and  in  shadow. 
I  can  only  see  two  small  smooth  patches  on  which  small  glaciers  of  the 
second  or  third  order  may  have  rested  high  up.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  "  Kangra  erratics"  are  large  "  pebbles"  washed  out  of  the  "  Cads,"  by 
heavy  floods.  Stones  larger  than  any  that  I  have  yet  seen,  are  nearer  to 
the  mountains  but  they  are  all  roimded.  I  can  hear  of  no  angular  blocks, 
and  I  have  seen  none.  What  water  may  do  in  moving  stones,  is  matter 
of  observation  and  calculation.  When  a  reservoir  burst  some  years  ago  in 
England,  the  water  swept  away  miUs  and  machinery  houses,  and  everything 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  flood.  I  know  many  cases  of  extraordinary 
^ects  produced  by  unusual  causes  of  this  kind.  The  force  of  water  de- 
pends upon  the  volume  and  velocity.    Here  the  velocity  must  be  extreme 
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for  the  fall  is  very  rapid.  The  nearer  to  the  hills  the  greater  is  the  Telocity 
The  weight  of  a  stone  in  water  is  less  by  the  weight  of  water  displaced. 
The  rainfall  at  Dhurmsala  is  102  inches  yearly.  From  the  position  of  this 
high  ridge  at  the  edge  of  the  plains  the  rainfall  must  be  exoeptionaUy  greats 
A  warm  rain  falling  on  deep  snow  causes  an  exceptional  flood.  I  know  a  casQ 
in  which  such  a  combination  worked  havoc  in  Scotland.  I  cannot  measure 
the  area  of  the  basin  which  I  see,  but  it  is  large.  From  its  exceeding 
steepness  the  water  which  falls  into  it,  must  gather,  and  flow  out  of  it  sud* 
denly  and  with  extraordinary  volume,  velocity,  and  force.  Water  power 
here  seems  ample,  to  account  for  the  moving  of  the  unusually  large  blocki 
of  stone,  which  have  been  called  "  erratics.** 

In  Java  is  a  volcanic  cone  12000  feet  high,  named  Pangenuigo.  A 
cone  is  the  worst  form  for  collecting  water  power.  Nevertheless  at  the  foot 
of  this  cone  a  stream  has  dug  a  goi^e,  out  of  which  it  has  shot  stones  as 
large  as  any  which  I  have  seen  here.  There  is  no  question  of  glacial  action 
in  Java.  A  portion  of  an  Inverted  hollow  cone  is  good  for  collecting  water 
power  and  here  is  a  funnel  nearly  big  enough  to  hold  Pangerango  inverted. 
My  opinion  is  that  the  Kangra  ''moraines"  are  *'  Deltas"  and  the  "  erra- 
tics" pebbles  of  large  size,  proportioned  to  great  water  power.  The  largest 
are  nearest  to  the  parent  rock. 

14.  I  found  some  beds  of  rolled  stones  yesterday  in  a  hard  matrix,  so 
old  that  the  pebbles  had  decomposed.  Granite  crumbled  to  sand  at  a  touch ; 
quartzite  and  slates  broke  to  angular  fragments  at  a  tap  from  a  hammer. 
This  bed  forms  part  of  one  of  these  so  called  "  moraines."  I  suspect  that 
it  will  be  foimd  to  form  part  of  the  "  Sivaliks*'  undisturbed.  The  place 
is  not  far  from  Kangra,  near  a  river,  at  a  place  where  a  cutting  has  been 
made  for  a  road.  If  I  am  right  in  this  the  same  conditions  have  endured 
here  since  the  deposition  of  these  coarse  pebble  beds,  and  there  has  been  no 
''  glacial  period"  here  since  then. 

15.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  rock  basins,  which  hold  or 
have  held  water,  commonly  are  glacial  marks.  The  absence  of  lakes  from 
these  regions  is  evidence  against  glacial  action.  It  has  been  said  that  de- 
pression at  the  upper  end  of  a  river  valley,  or  elevation  at  the  lower  end 
may  account  for  lakes  like  those  of  the  Italian  Alps,  Here,  in  the  dip 
of  the  Sivaliks,  is  evidence  of  such  a  movement ;  but  there  are  no  lakes, 
and  I  have  seen  nothing  like  old  lake  bottoms  any  where  in  these  mountains. 

I  am  therefore  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Alpine  lakes  and 
Scandinavian  fjords,  and  Scotch  "  lochs"  are  marks  made  by  ancient  glaciers 
of  vast  size,  like  those  of  Greenland.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  bears  the 
smallest  resemblance  to  any  of  these,  the  largest  glacial  marks  that  I  know, 
here  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  What  evidence  there  may  be 
of  the  former  extension  of  existing  Himalayan  glaciers^  nearer  to  them,  I 
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do  not  know  from  personal  observation.  But  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from 
photographs,  and  from  people  who  have  travelled  in  these  glaeier  r^ons, 
there  is  nothing  near  these  glaciers  to  indicate  any  extension,  that  implies 
any  great  change  in  the  local  climate,  any  great  elevation  or  a  "  glacial 
period,"  that  affected  the  whole  world. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  this  opinion  founded  on  observation  is 
contrary  to  my  old  opinion  founded  upon  theory.  I  came  prepared  to  find 
evidence  of  extensive  glacial  action  here  in  Northern  India  about  Lat.  80^ 
dl't    I  have  found  none. 


No.  2. 
The  ELletgba  big  stoiteb. 

Bhag9U,  November  2Ath,  1876. 
16.  My  DEAJfc  S3, — ^After  sending  you  a  paper  from  Kangra,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  my  ground  I  went  to ''  Dhada"  on  the  22nd.  It  is  other- 
wise named  on  the  map,  but  that  is  the  name  now  used  here  for  a  dik 
bungalow  eleven  miles  eastwards.  I  find  that  traditions  regarding  the 
big  stones  resemble  traditions  about  like  stones  elsewhere.  They  are 
projectiles^  about  which  mythical  beings  are  concerned.  One  stone  in 
particular  is  a  '*  deota"  fenced  in  with  a  square  wall,  painted,  and  adorned 
with  flags  and  flowers.  The  large  group  in  which  it  stands  is  said  to  be 
tiie  site  of  a  battle,  between  hill  people  and  plain  people,  and  these  are  their 
missiles.  The  holy  stone  was  thrown  down  by  Shiv^  to  a  Bani  who  prayed 
to  him.  On  that  stone  I  found  incised  the  '^  spectacle  ornament'*  of 
Scotch  antiquaries  in  a  cartouche.  It  is  on  the  west  side.  Some  one 
has  painted  a  pair  of  feet,  to  make  this  also  a  human  figure  and  a 
deota.  Something  like  the  sun  is  painted  red  on  the  east  side,  and 
numerous  devices  on  the  south.  Hanuman  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  next 
stone  to  the  south.  The  people  walk  in  procession  sun-wise  about  this 
itone,  and  do  puja  to  the  pictures.     I  have  seen  nothing  like  this  stone 

**  deota"  elsewhere.  At  Dhada  is  the  mouth  of  a  y  gorge  where  the  fall 
is  about  12,000  feet  in  four  horizontal  miles,  according  to  the  map.  It  is  a 
holy  spot  much  used  as  a  place  for  burning  the  dead,  whose  ashes  are  cast 
into  the  stream.  It  comes  from  a  snow  patch  high  up  which  is  full  of 
large  stones.  Close  to  the  bridge  I  f oimd  a  section  of  the  '^  Big  stone 
formation"  and  got  to  the  solid  rock  surface  under  it,  newly  exposed,  in  a 
gravel  pit.  The  stuff  is  sorted  in  layers  of  varying  coarseness,  from  fine 
angular  sand  to  the  big  stones.  The  bed  rock  is  not  glaciated.  The. 
thickness  of  the  deposit  may  be  80  to  90  feet.    Manifestly  this  is  the  apex 

of  a  Delta  /^^  in  the  jaws  of  a  y  ravine,  which  has  direct  communication 
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with  a  snow  pafcch  full  of  big  stones  abont  10,000  feet  higher,  and  four  or 
five  miles  distant.  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  glacier,  big  enough  to  cany 
these  stones,  passed  over  the  bed  rock,  whose  suzfaoe  is  well  preserved ; 
below  the  d&k  bunglow  at  Dhada  and  under  the  stuff. 

17.  Yesterday,  2Brd. — I  crossed  the  big  stone  deposit  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  about  four  miles  from  the  ridge,  and  12,000  feet  below  the 
erest.  I  walked  eleven  miles  carefully  examinmg  surfaces  on  stones  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  I  could  not  find  one  striated  stone  on  the  whole  nuuish. 
I  found  that  granite  pebbles  as  large  as  com  stacks  abound,  opposite  to  the 
longer  and  larger  gorges  which  come  from  the  snowy  crest,  and  have  the 
greatest  fall.  I  f oimd  none  of  the  kind  or  shape  between  these  longer 
gorges,  in  the  jaws  of  ravines  which  begin  in  nearer  hill  tops.  These  being 
slaty,  send  down  slates  of  sorts,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  flat  stones. 
I  conclude  that  the  ground  which  slopes  from  these  hilis  to  Kangra,  is 
covered  by  a  compound  delta,  arranged  by  water  flowing  from  the  whole 
series  of  streams  which  I  crossed  in  walking  eleven  miles  yesterday.  I  was 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  glacial  action  at  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  the 
base,  or  at  the  very  base  of  the  hills  in  this  district. 

18.  From  here  I  have  made  a  careful  drawing  of  one  of  three  or  four 
high  patches  on  which  small  glaciers  may  have  rested.  New  snow  makes 
them  conspicuous  from  a  distance.  The  rocks  below  them  are  smoother  than 
elsewhere,  and  large  stones  rest  on  the  rocks.  These  piles  of  stone  have 
the  look  of  terminal  moraines  in  the  snow.  They  end  at  about  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  or  10,000  above  this  lower  slope.  I  suppose  that  small 
glaciers  once  lay  on  these  shelves,  and  that  the  climate  has  altered  so  as  to 
destroy  them.  Far  lower  down  I  have  seen  hereabouts  old  snow  resting 
in  rock  "  gulches."  In  the  Alps  such  places  are  "  couloirs"  and  "  chimneys." 
As  a  case  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  such  conditions ;  I  was  hunting  chamois 
many  years  ago  in  Switzerland,  opposite  to  the  Shreckhom,  and  came  to 
one  of  these  steep  narrow  snow  slopes.  My  guide  told  me  to  hurry  over  it. 
I  was  scarce  landed  on  the  rocks  when  a  mass  of  big  stones  rolled  and 
bounded  past,  with  great  and  increasing  velocity.  Thin  slaty  stones  had 
got  on  edge,  and  whirled  past  like  flying  wheels.  They  came  from  a  smalt 
glacier  like  those  of  which  I  seem  to  see  the  beds  on  these  Kangra  hiDs ; 
and  they  never  stopped  tiU  they  got  to  a  large  glacier,  nine  miles  wide 
and  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  long,  which  was  some  thousands  of  feet  below 
us,  in  a  valley. 

That  glacier  was  slowly  carrying  masses  of  fallen  stones  towarda  the 
GrimseL  Thence  down  to  Interlaken  all  marks  of  enormoua  glaciation 
abound.  A  hot  sun  started  the  stone  avalanche,  by  melting  iee  which 
supported  the  stones,  on  a  small  terminus  moraine.  This  Ejmgra  ridge 
is  somewhat  like  the  Shreckhom  at  the  top,  and  stone  avalanches  must 
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often  roll  down  on  hard  snow  packed  in  narrow  gulches.  I  notice  that 
many  of  the  largest  stones  have  something  like  the  shape  of  mill  stones, 
and  rest  on  a  flat  side.  I  think  it  possible  that  men  may  have  seen  the 
arrival  of  some  of  them,  and  that  tradition  ascribes  their  speed  to  ^'  Shiv." 
I  ascribe  it  to  gravitation. 

19.  In  the  Alps  and  in  Scandinavia  I  have  seen  many  snow  avalanches 
fall  from  steep  hills,  like  those  which  I  see  from  this  house.  If  many 
square  miles  of  a  hill  face,  were  swept  of  snow  by  a  slide,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  in  a  thaw,  the  snow  avalanche  here  would  certainly  block  up  a  deep 
water-course,  form  a  "  bund,"  and  accumulate  water  power.  In  this  hot 
sunny  region  a  snow  dam  could  not  last.  I  am  told  by  natives  that  big 
lumps  of  hard  snow  are  washed  down  to  my  road  of  yesterday.  Ice  dams 
have  formed  and  burst  in  the  Alps  within  human  memory,  and  the  result 
in  the  transport  of  rubbish  was  enormous.  Not  long  ago  an  earthquake 
and  heavy  rains  sent  down  from  Mount  Ararat  a  mass  of  snow,  ice,  mud, 
and  debris,  which  flowed  for  twelve  miles  along  a  valley  of  less  slope  than 
the  Kangra  slopes  below  me,  and  carried  enormous  blocks  of  stone  as  far  as 
they  have  been  carried  here.  The  great  ridge  above  me  has  much  snow  on 
it,  and  may  have  had  small  glaciers  high  up,  though  no  large  glaciers  have 
left  marks  on  the  hills.  .  Causes  like  those  which  I  have  here  indicated 
fully  account  for  this  big  stone  formation.  Some  probably  rolled  down 
upon  snow  slopes,  in  gulches,  and  rolled  on  over  the  slopes  of  deltas. 
Others  may  have  been  rolled  down  on  the  bursting  of  snow  "  bunds,"  and 
may  have  been  washed  down  normal  slopes  of  gravel  and  sand  by  abnormal 
floods.  A  thunderstorm,  or  an  earthquake  may  have  helped  in  a  region 
where  the  rainfall  is  said  to  be  102  inches,  and  where  it  may  have  been  as 
gretkt  as  it  is  elsewhere.  A  combination  of  such  causes  at  long  intervals, 
accounts  for  groups  of  large  stones  which  I  And  here  and  there.  Being 
exceptionally  large  and  numerous,  these  seem  to  require  exceptional  condi- 
tions. 

In  any  case  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  ground 
which  I  have  crossed  to  indicate  the  former  presence  of  large  glaciers  on 
the  Kangra  slopes ;  either  at  12  to  15  miles  from  the  base  of  the  high 
ridge,  or  at  the  base  of  it,  or  in  the  jaws  of  ravines  which  come  from  the 
exest  of  it,  at  Dhada,  and  elsewhere  on  my  road  thence  to  Bhagsu. 

20.  One  of  my  objects  in  coming  to  India  was  to  see  for  myself  whether 
I  could  discover  any  trace  of  the*  '^  Ice  copy  Theoretically,  during  a 
glacial  period,  a  crust  of  ice  ten  thousand  feet  thick  came  from  the  north 
pole,  and  went  to  the  equator.  If  it  did  it  came  down  the  Himalayan 
slopes.  I  have  now  seen  in  India  enough  of  jagged  sierras,  and  of  ravines 
of  enormous  depth  and  sharpness,  of  which  many  run  from  east  to  west,  to 
convince  me  that  no  ice  cap  has  crossed  this  region  from  north  to  south 
2 
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about  Lat  SV  2\  It  is  impossible  that  an  ice  cap  can  have  passed  from 
Thibet,  since  these  gorges  began  to  be  eroded.  Some  are  three  miles  deep, 
so  they  must  be  very  old.  Forms  which  exist  in  the  Himalayas  prove  the 
ice  cap  to  be  imposable.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  here  on  which  to 
found  a  "  Glacial  period,"  which  produced  an  "  Ice  cap."  There  is  no  evid- 
ence, even  of  any  great  extension  of  local  glaciers  here.  All  the  change  that 
I  can  trace  is  the  possible  existence  here,  of  small  glaciers  perched  high  up, 
near  the  crest,  where  snow  now  rests.  That  change  of  climate  may  have 
been  the  result  of  something  like  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  make 
the  Sind  rainfall  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  rainfall  here ;  and  make  the 
rainfall  elsewhere  about  six  times  as  great. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  advising  me  to  come  here.     My  object 
is  attained  and  very  pleasantly. 

Calcutta,  Fehrttary  14^A,  1877. — Had  I  been  present  at  the  reading  of 
this  paper,  I  suppose  that  the  author's  right  to  the  last  word  would  have  been 
mine.     I  have  been  to  Darjiling ;  to  a  fourth  hill  station  ;  and  I  have  now 
gained  some  knowledge   of  points  in  Cashmir  and  Bhutan  fifteen  meridian 
degrees  apart.  I  have  seen  a  considerable  part  of  Ceylon,  and  the  low  country 
between  Bombay  and  Lahore  and  along  the  Gudh  and  Kohilcund  railway, 
opposite  to  Nepal.       I  have   had   the   advantage    of  reading  Hooker's 
journal,  and   Mr.  Blanford's,  within  sight  of   their  ground,  and  I  have 
the   benefit   of  Mr.   Medlicott's   criticism.     I   have   also  read  papers  by 
Major  Godwin- Austen  and  Mr.  Belt.     I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion 
about  the  Kangra  *'  big  stones."     I  have  seen  many  as  big,  in  water-coursci 
near  Kursiong  and  Darjiling,  left  by  streams  which  made  the  furrows 
and  quarried  the  stones.     The  usual  water-power  is  not  suJSicient  to  roll 
these  big  stones,  because  the  gathering  ground  above  them  is  too  small  in 
area  and  too  low.     But  given  a   landslip,  sufficient  to  gather  a  head  of 
water,  and  the  furrow  would  be  swept  by  a  flood  when  the  dam  burst. 
Numerous  landslips  of  enormous  size  are  visible  from  Darjiling ;  but  the 
rivers  Kungeet  and  Teesta  have  swept  their  beds  clear  of  aU  obstructions. 
At  some  places  very  large  rolled  stones  are  left  in  these  water- courses.     But 
there  are  no  deposits  in  the  Indian  plains  comparable  to  the  glacial  deposits 
near  Turin,  in  the  Italian  plains. 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  hold  to  improbabilities) 
and  require  conditions  different  from  those  which  exist.  So  far  as  my 
facts  go,  they  prove  that  Himalayan  glaciers  have  never  extended  far  from 
the  regions  in  which  glaciers  now  exist.  These  hang  about  the  edges  of 
great  river  basins,  below  very  high  gathering  grounds  of  large  area,  which 
condense  the  warm  damp  atmosphere  of  the  plains,  and  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  I  have  found  nothing  in  India  to  prove  that  these  conditions  have 
altered  materially  since  the  Himalayas  grew  to  le  mountains. 
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11. — Note  on  the  preceding  paper. — By  H.  B.  Medlicott,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 

(Beceived  Jan.  15 ; — Bead  Jan.  1 7th,  1877.) 

Mr.  Campbell  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  his 
communication,  to  bring  out  a  small  residuum  of  difference  that  remains 
between  us  upon  the  question  of  a  former  greater  extension  of  ice  action 
in  the  Himalayas.  On  the  wider  question  of  the  Ice  Cap,  I  would  only 
say  that  I  have  not  understood  that  speculation  as  dispensing  with  local 
centres  of  accumulation  and  dispersion,  as  requiring  the  polar  ice  to  have 
poured  over  the  Himalayas.  On  the  snmller  question  too,  Mr.  Campbell 
has  taken  up  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  confuting  the  most  extreme 
opinion.  Although  there  is  no  mention  of  names,  it  is  plain  that  the  paper 
just  read  is  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Theobald^s  Ancient  Glaciers  of  the  Kangra 
District,  with  a  copy  of  which  I  had  lured  Mr.  Campbell  into  visiting 
that  region.  I  had  thought  indeed  that  I  had  myself  said  all  that  was 
called  for  in  answer  to  Mr.  Theobald,  by  pointing  out  that  his  so  called 
moraines  were  only  ridges  of  erosion  out  of  a  diluvial  deposit  that  must 
once  have  filled  the  whole  valley  (Rec.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  IX,  p.  56)  ;  Mr. 
Campbell  has,  however,  saved  us  any  further  trouble  on  that  score  by  re- 
hearsing all  the  well- known  signs  and  tokens  that  must  be  left  by  a  heavy 
glacier,  and  finding  them  wanting.  In  this  he  has  entirely  confirmed  my 
own  observations. 

I  was  the  first  (fourteen  years  ago,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  155)  to  bring  to  notice  the  big  stones  of  the  Kangra  valley  as  probably 
due  to  ice.     I  would  beg  leave  to  quote  the  few  words  I  gave  to  the  subject : 

'*  The  most  interesting  of  these  deposits  is  that  in  which  large  erratic 
blocks  occur  so  abundantly  along  the  base  of  the  Dhaoladhar.     It   first 
shows  itself  on  the  east,  about  Haurbaug,  and  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
seen  than  along  the  steep  inner  slopes  of  the  duns  east  of  Dhurmsala,  where 
the  huge  blocks  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  surface.     In  viewing  this 
deposit  as  the  result  of  glacial  action,  I  base  my  opinion  chiefly  upon  the 
size  of  the  blocks   (I  measured  one  twenty-five  feet  by  eighteen,  by  ten) 
and  upon  some  peculiarities  of  distribution.     An  eye  more  practised  than 
mine  in  glacial  phenomena  might  detect  more  direct  evidence,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  well-marked,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  subsequent 
removal  of  all  such  traces  of  glacial  action  in  such  a  position  as  this.     The 
blocks  occur. at  a  present  elevation  so  low  as  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  they  are  found  through  fully  a  thousand  feet  in  height.     They  are 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  granitoid  gneiss  of  the  central  mass  of 
the  Dhaoladhar,  from  which  their  area  of  distribution  is  separated  by  a 
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lofty  ridge  of  schists,  through  deep  gorges  in  which  they  have  evidently 
been  conveyed,  a  huge  block  being  occasionally  found  perched  on  the  sides 
of  these  gorges,  some  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  stream  ; 
yet  in  such  places  I  failed  to  observe  any  groovings  or  roimdings  of  the 
rocky  sides.  The  absence  of  evidence  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  rapidly  disintegrating  action  of  the  heavy  rains.  I  was  many 
times  puzzled  to  account  for  the  positions  in  which  these  erratic  blocks 
occur.  They  are  frequently  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  range  out  of  the 
way  of  any  of  these  main  gorges,  and  even  up  the  little  receding  valleys  of 
streams,  which  only  drain  the  outer  hills,  and  down  which  the  blocks  could 
not  have  come.  Must  we  superadd  the  agency  of  floating  ice  ?  The 
total  absence  of  erratic  blocks  in  other  positions  is  often  equally  puzzling. 
The  position  of  this  glacial  deposit  more  to  the  west,  in  the  confined  and 
elevated  longitudinal  valleys  between  Sihunta  and  Choari,  impresses  one 
more  forcibly  with  the  antiquity  of  its  orgin ;  it  there  lies  in  gaps  and  on 
ledges  a  full  thousand  feet  over  the  deep  drainage  gullies  close  by." 

Thus  I  adopted  the  opinion  while  declaring  the  absence  of  the 
usual  scorings,  and  trusting  to  the  facts  of  great  size  and  peculiar  distribu- 
tion. The  first  step  was  an  appeal  against  negative  evidence,  based  upon 
the  possible  obliteration  of  superficial  markings,  by  weathering  and  attrition, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  although  it  is  quite  true  that  a  large  glacier  must 
score  its  bed  and  the  stones  that  lie  thereon,  transport  by  ice  occurs  largely 
without  any  such  marks  being  made.  We  have  recently  had  in  India,  and  in 
this  very  connection  of  ice-action,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unworthiness 
of  such  negative  evidence.  In  1856,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanf  ord  declared  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Talchir  boulder-bed  was  of  glacial  origin.  Every  year 
subsequently  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  were 
engaged  upon  these  rocks  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  looking  out  for 
evidence  for  or  against  this  judgment,  yet  it  was  not  till  1872  that  Mr. 
Fedden  had  the  fortune  to  find  a  most  complete  case  of  striated  and  polished 
Talchir  boulders  resting  on  a  scored  rock-surface.  There  are  good  speci- 
mens of  these  scratched  boulders  now  in  the  Indian  Museum.  I  have  placed 
a  small  one  on  the  table  for  inspection.-  In  the  case  of  the  Kangra  boulders, 
any  possible  glaciers  in  the  Dhaoladhar  must  have  been  short,  and  have  had 
a  very  rapid  discharge ;  and  consequently  were  of  inconsiderable  i;hi#»lmf^M^ 
conditions  which  would  reduce  the  scoring  action  to  a  minimum. 

As  to  direct  evidence,  the  matter  of  size  of  the  blocks  is  of  coune 
conditional.  On  an  appropriate  slope  masses  of  any  dimensions  may  be 
moved  with  very  little  effort.  If  these  Kangra  big  stones  are,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  contends,  solely  torrential  deposits  from  the  mountain  goiges, 
we  have  only  to  work  that  simple  condition  so  as  to  account  for  them 
wherever  found.     It  is  here  that  a  slight  discrepancy  occurs  between  Mr. 
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Campbell's  observations  and  mine.  He  describes  having  taken  a  walk  of 
eleven  miles,  and  found  no  big  stones  in  some  minor  gorges  draining  only 
from  the  outer  ridges.  Eel jing  on  this  single  observation,  and  perhaps  also 
upon  the  privilege  he  claims  as  a  non-professional  geologist,  Mr.  Campbell 
eliminates  and  ignores  what  I  have  from  the  first  said  to  be  the  chief 
argument  for  glacial  action,  that  large  blocks  of  the  gneiss  from  the  central 
ridge  do  frequently  occur  away  from  the  gorges  leading  from  that  ridge, 
in  minor  valleys  draining  only  from  the  outer  ridge,  where  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  they  can  have  been  placed  in  the  manner  he  supposes.  It 
was  to  account  for  the  position  of  these  blocks  that  I  had  to  imagine  their 
transport  on  ice-rafts.  Instead,  however,  of  insisting  on  this  crucial  point, 
which  Mr.  Ca^lpbell  ignores  or  denies,  I  am  prepared  to  suggest  how  it 
may  be  compatible  with  the  view  he  adopts.  The  fact  that  coarse  diluvial 
deposits,  not  derivable  from  the  Sivaliks,  are  found  high  over  Kangra  fort, 
on  the  hills  south  of  the  valley,  makes  it  certain  that  the  whole  valley  was 
once  filled  with  like  deposits,  which  must  have  reached  high  along  the  base 
and  far  up  the  gorges  of  the  Dhaoladhar.  It  may  be  that  under  such  con- 
ditions the  diluvial  spill  from  the  gorges  was  high  enough  to  mantle 
round  and  over  spurs  and  to  fill  little  valleys  that  are  now  totally  cut  off 
from  those  gorges. 

It  would  be  impossible,  to  estimate  the  plausibility  of  this  supposi- 
tion without  testing  it  on  the  ground  in  view  of  actual  features.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  can  only  make  out  a  Scotch 
verdict  of  *  not  proven'  for  the  ice,  as  deeply  implicated  in  the  transport 
of  these  big  stones.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given  for  the  former  extension  of  the  great  Himalaya  glaciers 
to  4,000  feet  lower  than  they  at  present  attain  to,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
and  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanf  ord  in  Sikkim.  At  that  time  ice-agency  must 
have  been  very  active  on  the  Dhaoladhar.  If  at  present,  as  Mr.  Campbell 
testifies,  lumps  of  ice  are  brought  by  the  torrents  to  the  mouth  of  the 
gorges,  the  lumps  of  those  days  were  probably  large  enough  to  pick  up 
the  big  stones  in  their  way.  I  would  further  suggest  for  Mr.  Campbell's 
consideration,  that  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  estimate  it,  the  age  of  these 
high-level  gravels  along  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  and  to  which  the  Kangra 
deposits  belong,  seems  to  be  closely  coincident  with  that  of  the  Ice- Age  of 
the  western  continents.  An  increase  of  glacial  conditions  in  the  Alps, 
corresponding  to  that  proved  for  the  Himalayas  in  Sikkim,  would  probably 
bring  the  ice  down  to  Interlaken,  if  not  to  Neufchatel. 

I  would  conclude  these  few  remarks  with  the  hope  that  among  the 
many  settlers  in  the  £[angra  valley,  there  may  be  some  members  of  this 
Society  who  will  study  the  ground  they  live  upon  with  some  other  purpose 
besides  the  cultivation  of  tea. 
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III. — IA%t  of  the  Mollusca  brought  hack  hy  Dr.  J.  AjfroKVLQors  from  Tunnan 
and  Upper  Burma^  with  Descriptions  of  new  Species, — By  G.  Nevill, 

a  M.  z,  s. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mollusca  collected  by  Dr.  Anderson  on 
the  two  Yunnan  Expeditions  of  1868  and  1874,  with  descriptions  of  the  new 
species  and  varieties ;  the  greater  part  of  the  more  remarkable  novelties 
from  the  First  Expedition  have  been  already  described  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blan- 
ford,  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  for  1869. 

I  prepared  this  list  for  Dr.  Anderson's  work  on  the  zoology  of  Yunnan 
and  Upper  Burma  about  a  year  ago ;  since  then  several  of  my  identifications 
have  been  noted  by  other  writers.  M.  Morelet  especially,  in  a  most  excel- 
lent account  of  the  mollusca  of  '^  Indo-Chine,*'  published  as  the  4th  Livr. 
of  the  Ser.  Conchil.  in  April  1875,  with  fig^es  of  the  new  and  more  impor- 
tant species,  entirely  confirms  my  views  as  to  the  probable  identity  of 
our  common  Faludina  Bengalensis  with  species  described  from  Sumatra, 
Siam,  &c.,  as  detailed  further  on ;  he  records  the  occurrence  in  "  Indo- 
Chine"  of  our  Indian  or  Burmese  Helix  capitiunhy  Bythia  plicaia,  Bianar- 
bis  exustuSy  B,  compressus  (which  he  identifies  with  P.  Tondanensis  from 
Java  and  P.  saigonensis)^  CgclophorusfulguratuSy  C.  Bensoni  (this  identifi- 
cation I  very  much  doubt),  Ampullaria  globosa  and  A.  conica,  Baludina 
Bengalensis  with  its  Ysrietj  polggramma,  P.  ampulliformis  (  =  P.  lecgihis 
Bens.,  in  my  opinion  doubtfully  distinct  from  Gray*s  P.  Chinensis),  P. 
prcemorsa,  Bithinia  goniomphalus  (  =  P.  iravadicd),  Stenothgra  monilifera^ 
Melania  Touranensis  (which  he,  no  doubt  correctly,  believes  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  our  M,  variabilis),  and  M.  spinulosa.  He  also  anticipates  in 
publication  my  views  of  the  correct  determination  of  the  very  difficult 
group  of  Hferitina  (Dostia)  violacea  :  he  unites  into  two  species  the  three 
forms  described  and  figured  in  this  Journal  for  1868  from  Burma  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Blanford,  viz.,  iT.  violacea,  Gm.  (  =  crepidularia,  Lam.)  with  N, 
drepessa,  Bens.,  as  a  variety,  and  N.  cornucopia,  Bens.,  which  he  considers 
as  specifically  quite  distinct,  in  which  I  decidedly  agree  with  him,  though  we 
are  both  in  opposition  in  this  matter  to  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
genus.  Dr.  E.  von  Martens,  who,  in  his  recent  monograph  of  Neritina,  for 
Kuster's  Ed.  Conch.  Cabinet,  unites  all  three  forms  into  one. 

The  late  Prof.  Deshayes  in  Vol.  X  of  the  Nouv.  Archives  du  Museum 
(1876)  gives  a  list  of  mollusca,  collected  lately  in  Cambodia  by  Dr.  Jullien, 
in  which  many  interesting  forms,  allied  to  our  Indian  genera,  are  fully 
described  and  figured;  unfortunately,  imlike  M.  Morelet,  he  entirely 
ignores  the  neighbouring  Indian  and  Burmese  regions  and  seeks  for  allied 
forms  in  South  America.     As  well  as  I  can  judge  without  actual  inspection 
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of  his  types,  he  describes  varieties  of  our  Paludina  Bengalensis  as  P.  Oha- 
langnensU  and  P.  specioaa^  a  variety  of  our  Melania  variabilis  as  M. 
Juliieni ;  his  Unio  anceps  is  wonderfully  close  to  some  upper  Burmese 
varieties  of  U.  Bonneaudi  and  should  be  compared  with  it ;  his  U,  comptus 
and  171  Crossei  also  require  comparison  with  Burmese  forms  ;  the  former  I 
fear  may  prove  identical  with  my  Unio  frag  His  ;  his  Baludina  ohscurata  is 
also  found  in  Penang,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  previously  described. 

A  more  accurate  and  ample  report  on  the  moUusca  of  the  same  region 
is  published  in  the  Journal  de  Conchil.  for  October   1876  by  MM.   Crosse 
and   Fischer,   in  which  the  peculiar  thick-shelled  group  of  Paludina  Siam- 
ensis  is  compared  to  that  of  the  American  sub-genus  Melantho  ;  I  woidd 
call  attention  to  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  Bengal  form  of  the   same 
group,  the  Paludina  crassa  of  Hutton,  which  has  the  singular  habit  of 
burying  itself  in  closely  packed  groups  of  numerous  individuals  in  the  mud 
at  all  seasons,  as  accurately  recorded  in  Hutton's  excellent  original  descrip- 
tion ;  our  Cachar  Solenaia  soleniformis,  Bens.,  so  closely  resembling  South 
American  species  of  Mgcetopus,  is  also  perhaps  worthy  of  special  remark  in 
connection  with  MM.  Crosse  and   Fischer's  comparison  of  the  Vnionidw  of 
"  Indo-Chine"  with  those  of  South  America  ;  I  woidd  also  record  here  that 
a  species   of   Canidia  was  lately  discovered  in  the  Rangoon  river  by  Dr. 
Hungerford ;  it  is  the  G.  Bocourti  of  Brot  (1.  c,  PL  XII,  fig.    6).  M.   Brot 
seems  to  have  most  thoroughly  and  undeniably  fixed  the  proper  systematic 
position  of  this  interesting  genus  in  the  family  Buccinida,  instead  of  the 
Melaniida,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  classed. 

I  have  given  figures  in  the  *  Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Yunan,'  which 
Dr.  Anderson  is  about  to  publish,  of  the  following  species  described  in  this 
paper, — Helicarion  resplendens,  Trochomorpha  percompressa,  Olesaula  fusi- 
formis,  Bithgnia  turrita,  Margarya  melanoideSy  Paludina  helicijbrmis,  var., 
Paludomns  Burmanicay  Unio  Jragilis,  U  Andersoniana,  U  Feddeni,  and 
two  varieties  of  U  Bonneaudi. 

TjElOCHOMOBFHA  PEBOOMPBESSA,  Blf. 
Etlix  fSiveUaJ  peroampretsa^  Blf.  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  p.  448. 

The  single  type  specimen  in  the  Museum  collection,  found  on  the  First 
Expedition  at  Bhamd,  remains  unique. 

Naitdta  (Rotxtla)  abata,  Blf. 

Namna  fSoiulaJ  araia,  Blf.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  p.  448  (Bhamd). 
Belix  arata^  Bl£,  Ck>n.  Indica,  pi.  82,  figs.  8—9. 

Very  closely  allied  to  N.  anceps,  Gld.,  but  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  sepa- 
rated ;  the  spire  is  considerably  higher,  and  the  base  of  the  body- whorl 
more  excavated  round  the  umbUicus  ;  the  keel  at  the  periphery  is  less  acute 
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and  the  epidermis  appears  to  be  darker ;  the  sculpture  is  precisely  simikr  ; 
the  Museum  possesses  specimens  of  If,  anceps  from  Tenasserim,  also  from 
Moulmein.  Dr.  Anderson  found  If,  arata  tolerably  abundant  at  Bhamd 
and  Ponsee  ;  the  specimens  from  the  latter  locality  are  rather  smaller  and 
are  the  yar.  minor  of  Blanford. 

Nabtna  (Macbochlamys)   besflendenb,  Phil. 

Eelix  reaplendms,  Phil.,  Zeits.  Mai.  1846  (Alergoi). 

This  species  was  found  abundantly  at  Bhamd  and  in  the  second  defile  of 
the  Irawady.  The  specimens  are  quite  undistinguishable  from  others  in  the 
Museum  from  Mergui  (typical  locality).  I  think  it  doubtful  if  Godwin- 
Austen's  If,  atHcolor  from  the  Shisha  Valley  will  prove  really  distinct. 

The  figure  in  the  Con.  Indica,  pi.  5,  ^g,  4,  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
species  ;  it  appears  rather  to  represent  If.  vitrinoideg. 

NAiTDfA  (Macbochlamys)  htpoleitca,  Blf . 

Nanina  fMaeroehlamytJ  hypoleuca,  Blf.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1865  (Akoutong). 
Melix  hypoleucay  Bl£,  Gon.  Indica,  pL  64,  figs.  6,  7. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  well-marked  species  was  found  at  Bhamd ; 
there  are  also  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  P^u,  Arakan,  and  Mergui. 

Nantna  (Dubgella)  honesta,  Old.,  var.  AjroEBSoiOAsrA. 

ffelue  honeHa,  Gld.,  Pr.  Boat.  Soc.  1844  (Tavoy). 

Nanina  honesta^  Gld.  var.,  Stoliczka,  J.  A.  8.  B.  1871,  pL  17,  ^gA,  7-9. 

This  species  a  good  deal  resembles  an  Assam  form ;  its  thicker  and 
more  shining  substance,  less  open"^  perforation,  less  oblique  peristome  (which 
is  considerably  more  broadly  reflected,  nearly  covering  the  perforation),  and 
its  possessing  a  whorl  less  will,  however,  distinguish  it.  Typical  If,  honet- 
ta,  as  admirably  figured  in  the  Con.  Indica,  pi.  90,  fig.  10,  is  found  at  Pegu, 
Moulmein,  and  Thyet-Myo;  var.  andersoniana  at  Thyet-Myo,  Sibs^gar, 
Naga  and  Khad  Hills,  Chittagong,  and  East  Cachar ;  Dr.  Anderson  also  found 
it  at  Ponsee,  Ava,  Nantin,  and  2nd  Defile  (Irawady).  This  variety  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  less  depressed  shape,  it  is  scarcely  if  at  all  angled  at  the 
periphery  (the  angulation  being  very  distinct  in  type  form),  the  peristome 
not  quite  so  broadly  reflected  over  the  perforation ;  the  substance  and  tex- 
ture, perforation,  shape  of  the  aperture,  and  number  of  whorls  are  identical. 

Type  of  var.  andersoniana^  from  Ponsee :  axis  6i,  diam.  11  (apert- 
alt.  4,  diam.  5^  mil.). 

Specimen  from  Chittagong :  axis  7,  diam.  13  (apert.  alt.  6,  diam.  6i 

mil.). 

Specimen  from  Khasi  Hills :  axis  7,  diam.  15  mil. 

l^pical  N,  honesta,  from  P^u :  axis  6,  diam.  12  (apert.  alt.  Si,  diam. 
6i  mil.). 
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Nahtbta  (SitaIia)  attbgia,  Bens. 

Bifliz  aiteffioj  Bens.,  A.  &  M.  1859  (Fhie  Than) ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  86,  fig.  7. 

This  species  was  found  at  Prome  and  Bliam6  ;  the  nmseum  also  pos- 
sesses specimens  from  Mouhnein,  Assam,  and  Freparis  Idand. 

Natoka  diplodok,  Bens. 
Reiix  diplodon,  Bens.,  A.  &  M.  1869,  p.  187  (Teria  Ghat) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  60,  fig.  8. 

A  few  specimens  were  f oimd^at  the  2nd  Defile  below  Bham6  and  also 
at  Ponsee  in  Yunnan.  The  outer  tooth  of  the  aperture  varies  slightly  in 
shape.     This  species  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Sesara  group. 

NaNUTA   (ROTTIIiA)    FANSA,   BCUS. 
SOixpmua^  Bens.,  A.  &  M.  1856,  p.  252  (Akontong) ;  Con.  Indioa,  pL  56,  ^,  1. 
Found  at  Frome  and  also  at  Kalawat. 

Nafina  (Microcystis)  babakpoeewsis,  Pfr.- 

mUx  Barakporenm,  Pfr.,  P.  Z.  8. 1852,  p.  156  (Titalya,  &c.) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  87,  fig.  7. 
Nanina  fKaliellaJ  Barakpormsis^  (Pfr.)  Blf.,  J.  A.  8.  B. 

A  single  specimen  only  was  found  at  Bham6.  The  differences  between 
the  sub-genera  Kaliella  and  MusrocystU  appear  to  be  not  yet  sufficiently 
characterized. 

Helix  (Plectoptlis)  andebsont,  Blf. 

Helix  fPUetopyluJ  Andersoni,  Blf.,  P.  Z.  8.  1869,  p.  448 ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  112,  fig.  8  ; 

Godwin-Ansten,  P.  Z.  8.  1874,  p.  612,  pi.  74,  fig.  9. 

This  remarkable  form  was  not  obtained  on  the  Second  Expedition ;  it 
was  originally  found  at  Hoetone  and  Bham6. 

Helix  (Plegtotbopis)  tapeh^a,  Bens. 

HiUxUrpHna,  Bens.,  J.  A.  8.  B.  1836,  p.  352,  (Sylhet). 

The  type  specimens  of  Benson's  H,  tapeina  are  in  the  Indian  Museum. 
Plate  15,  fig.  6  of  the  Con.  Indica  well  represents  the  form.  It  is  distin- 
gmshed  from  all  other  allied  species  by  the  less  oblique  columellar  margin, 
rounded  and  not  angular  at  the  base  (as  are  all  its  varieties)  ;  the  keel  at 
the  periphery  is  acute.  Typical  iET.  tapeina  is  found  abundantly  at  Cherra 
Pun  jee  and  in  Assam. 

var.  akotjtokoensis,  Theob. 

SeUx  ttkowUmffensiSf  Theob.,  J.  A.  8.  B.  1859,  p.  306 ;  (not  Con.  Indica,  pi.  15,  fig.  4). 

Only  differs  from  the  preceding  by  its  more  oblique  columellar  margin, 
more  acutely  keeled  periphery,  slightly  more  open  umbilicus,  and  more  de- 
pressed spire.  I  look  upon  this  form  as  doubtfully  separable  from  the  next : 
the  differences  may  be  merely  perhaps  incidental  to  individuals,  and  not 
even  to  local  races. 
3 
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Dr.  Anderson  found  this  varietj  in  Upper  Burma,  where  it  was  verj 
common.  There  are  also  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Ava  and  Thjet- 
Myo. 

Axis  5,  diam.  15  mil. 

var.  BOTATOEIA,  Busch. 

JSelix  rotatoria,  y.  d.  BiiBch.,  PhiL  Abb.  1842  (Java) ;  Mooss.,  MoU.  Java,  pL  %  ^.  8. 

Only  distinguished  from  the  preceding  variety  hy  the  less  distinct  or 
less  excavated  sutures,  by  the  very  acutely  keeled  periphery,  and  hy  the 
very  white,  more  thickened,  and  less  rounded  margins  of  the  aperture, 
showing  within  a  distinct  emargination  at  the  periphery.  Plate  15,  fig.  5 
of  the  Con.  Indica  is  an  excellent  representation  of  this  form ;  it  only  differs 
from  the  figures  of  Mousson  and  Fhilippi  by  its  slightly  more  raised 
spire. 

There  are  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Prome,  Akoutong,  Assam, 
and  Khasi  Hills ;  it  was  also  found  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  Manwyne  and  Shan 
Hills. 

Specimen  from  Akoutong,  axis  6,  diam.  15i  miL 

var.  BHAMOEirsis,  nov. 

Distinguished  from  typical  JET.  tapeina  by  the  last  whorl,  which  is  only 
slightly  angular  and  not  distinctly  keeled  ;  the  aperture  is  smaller  and  less 
produced,  with  the  columellar  margin  slightly  oblique  and  angtdar  at  base  ; 
it  is  smoother  and  less  depressed  than  var.  rotatoriay  with  squarer  aperture 
and  without  the  acute  keel  at  the  periphery.  The  raised  spire  and  angulate 
(not  keeled)  periphery  agree  with  those  of  H,  phayrei  ;  it  is,  however, 
smoother,  less  openly  umbilicated,  with  more  contracted  aperture  and  less 
developed  sculpture  than  that  species. 

This  variety  connects  S.  tapeitM  almost  insensibly  with  JET.  catostoma, 
Blf .,  and  its  varieties ;  the  more  raised  spire,  less  open  umbilicus,  and 
more  rounded  and  regidar  margins  of  the  aperture,  without  any  sign  of 
being  thickened  or  subdentif  orm  at  their  base,  are  the  best  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Four  typical  specimens  of  this  variety  were  found  at  Bhamo.  Major 
Godwin- Austen  has  also  presented  some  similar  specimens  from  the  Naga 
Hills.  Plate  15,  ^g.  10  of  the  Con.  Indica  looks  to  me  as  much  like  this 
variety  as  it  does  the  shell  it  is  said  to  represent  (that  is,  S,  ArakanensiSf 
Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1864,  p.  5),  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  more  open  umbilicus,  less  conically  raised  spire,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  acute  keel  at  the  periphery,  &c. 

Tyi)e  from  Bhamd^  axis  6i,  diam.  12i  mil. 
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Helix  (Plbctotbopis)  tbichotbopis,  P£r. 

Helix  trichotropis,  Pfr.,  Zeits.  Mai.  1850  (China) ;  Gonch.-Cab.,  pi.  134,  ^g.  9-10. 

This  species  differs  from  S.  tapeina  by  the  shape  being  a  trifle  more 
trochoid,  the  apex  more  central,  and  the  whorls  more  concave  ;  the  keel  at 
the  periphery  is  even  more  developed,  and  the  aperture  a  trifle  more  pro- 
duced laterally ;  a  marked  characteristic  is  the  minute  and  close  spiral 
sculpture  of  the  base,  which  in  H.  tapeina  and  all  its  varieties  is  on  the 
other  hand  distinctly  though  minutely  granulose ;  it  is  principally  on 
account  of  this  last  character  that  I  prefer  to  class  JET.  trichotropis  as  a 
distinct  species,  and  not  as  a  variety  of  S.  tapeina  (near  rotatoria  and 
akou  tang  ens  is, ) 

Major  Godwin-Austen  found  an  extremely  interesting  form  in  the 
Khasi  Hills,  with  more  depressed  spire  and  thinner  texture  (axis  6,  diam. 
18  mil.)  ;  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of  these  specimens  that  is  represented  in  the 
Con.  Indica  (pi.  15,  fig.  4)  as  JET.  akoutongensis,  from  Pegu.  A  few  speci- 
mens were  found  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  the  Second  Defile,  Irawady  j  they  agree 
exactly  with  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Shanghai. 

Specimen  from  2nd  Defile,  Irawady,  axis  6,  diam.  15^  mil. 

Helix  (Plectotbofis)  febflanata,  n.  sp. 

{H,  trichotropisy  var.  ?) 

Four  specimens  only  of  this  very  remarkable  form  were  found  at  Mim- 
boo,  Upper  Burma ;  a  larger  series  is  required  to  prove  with  certainty  whe- 
ther it  be  a  distinct  form,  or  only  a  variety  of  S.  triehotropis,  or  of  S. 
tapeina  (near  var.  rotatoria). 

After  a  most  careful  examination  with  a  lens,  I  am  unable  to  trace 
any  sculpture  whatever  on  the  base  ;  the  seven  whorls  above  are  perfectly 
flat,  as  in  the  European  S,  eaplanata  ;  the  keel  on  the  periphery  and  the 
shape  of  the  aperture  are  about  the  same  as  in  H,  triehotropis  (especially 
the  Khasi  form)  ;  the  umbilicus,  however,  is  considerably  more  open,  quite 
twice  as  open  as  in  the  Chinese  and  the  above  recorded  specimens,  and 
about  half  as  open  again  as  in  those  from  the  Khasi  Hills  ;  the  epidermis 
seems  peculiar,  having  the  appearance  of  being  less  close  in  texture  and  of  a 
decidedly  more  developed  character. 

Axis  4^,  diam.  17^  mil. 

Helix  (Plectotbofis)  Oldhami,  Bens. 

EeHx  Oldhami,  Ben8.—A.  &  M.  1859,  ser.  3,  vol.  Ill,  p.  184 ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  15,  fig.  7. 

This  species,  well  represented  in  the  Con.  Indica,  is  next  allied  to  M, 

cafostotna  and  to  S,  tapeina  ;  the  characters  of  the  aperture  distinguish  it 
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from  the  former,  the  very  open  umbilicus  &c.,  from  the  latter.  A  single 
specimen  was  found  at  Ava,  agreeing  exactly  with  typical  specimens  from 
the  Arakan  Hills. 

Helix  (Plectotbopis)  catostoha,  Blf. 

Edix  (Trachia)  eato9toma,  Blf.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  p.  447  (Ponsee). 
S,  catostonuij  Blf.,  Ck>n.  Indica,  pi.  56,  figs,  2,  3. 

The  specimen  figured  in  the  Con.  Indica  is  not  taken  from  a  typical 
Yunnan  specimen,  but  probably  from  one  from  Assauu  The  type  in  the 
Indian  Museum,  found  at  Ponsee  on  the  First  Expedition,  is  the  only  adult 
specimen  as  yet  found  in  Tunnan  ;  though,  indeed,  nine  or  ten  immature 
specimens  were  also  found,  in  none  of  which,  however,  are  the  characters 
of  the  lip  developed.  J3C.  catoatoma  was  found  by  Major  Godwin- Austen  and 
Mr.  Kobert  tolerably  abundantly  in  the  Naga  Hills,  and  it  is  probably  one  of 
these  specimens  that  is  figured  as  above  in  the  Con.  Indica ;  they  only  differ 
from  the  type  form  by  the  less  depressed  spire  and  slightly  less  open  umbi- 
licus ;  the  characters  of  the  aperture  are  the  same,  the  dentiform  process  on 
the  basal  margin  being  equally  developed  and  characteristic  in  both. 

Helix  (Plectotbopis)  HUTTom:,  Pfr.,  var.   savadiensis  nov. 

Helix  Suttonif  Pfr.,  Symb.  H.  (Landour,  &c.) 

The  shell  represented  in  the  Con.  Indica,  pi.  15,  fig.  8,  is  not,  I  think, 
a  typical  specimen  from  the  North- West  Himalayas,  but  rather  a  specimen 
from  Darjiling  ;  the  former  is  a  smaller,  more  rounded,  and  less  solid  shell, 
scarcely  keeled  at  the  periphery,  with  a  higher  spire  and  less  produced  aper- 
ture. A  form  found  by  Dr.  Anderson  abundantly  at  Ponsee  and  Ava  is 
nearer  the  Darjiling  form  ;  the  spire  is  slightly  higher,  with  the  apex  mora 
central.  Seven  specimens  of  a  distinct  and  remarkable  variety  were  also 
found  at  Sawady ;  at  first  sight  these  present  a  curious  resemblance  to  EC. 
arahanefmsy  and  with  that  species  are  probably  the  connecting  link  between 
H,  tapeina  and  S,  huttoni,  though  unmistakably  only  a  variety  of  the 
Mter  ;  var.  savadiensis  differs  by  its  more  raised  spire,  stouter  texture  and 
-less  open  umbilicus.  S,  winter iana^  v.  d.  Busch.  (Java)  seoms  to  be  a  var. 
of  S,  huttonif  differing  by  its  more  open  umbilicus. 

Specimen  from  Darjiling,  axis  5i,  diam.  12i  mil. 

Var.  savadiemiSy  from  Sawady,  axis  7,  diam.  12^  miL 

■ 

Heltx  (Plectotbopis)  Phatbei,  Theob. 

Melix  Phayreif  Theob.,  J.  A.  S,  B.,  1859  (Ava) ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  1,  fig.  15. 

This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  g^oup,  and  is  well  figured  in  the  Con* 
Indica  ;  it  appears  to  be  rare,  as  three  specimens  from  Ava  are  all  there  are 
in  the  Museum.  It  is  next  alHed  to  typical  iET.  tapeiiMy  the  umbilicus  be- 
ing exactly  similar ;  the  periphery,  however,  is  merely  angulate,  not  keeled ; 
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the  sculptmre  above  is  considerably  coarser  and  more  developed,  the  columel- 
lar  margin  more  oblique  and  slightly  angulate  at  base,  and  the  outer  margin 
more  produced  and  rounded. 

Helix  (Tbachia)  delibbata,  Bens. 

Eelix  delibraiay  Bens.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1836  (Sylhct). 
Selix  procumbenSf  Gld.,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  1844  (Tavoy). 

The  types  of  this  species  from  Sylhet  are  in  the  Indian  Museum.  It 
is  a  form  with  an  unusually  open  umbilicus,  a  single  spiral  brown  band,  and 
a  rather  flat  spire.  Major  Godwin-Austen  has  also  presented  similar 
specimens  from  the  Khasi  Hills.  A  closely  allied  form  is  abundant  in  Ara- 
kan  and  Bassein ;  this  only  differs  by  the  umbilicus  being  a  trifle  less  open  ; 
it  is  well  represented  in  the  Con.  Indica,  pi.  14,  fig.  10.  Close  to  both  the 
preceding  ar&.six  specimens  found  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  Bham6,  umbilicus 
like  that  of  the  type  form,  suture  a  shade  more  excavated,  slightly  smaller 
in  size.  Yai.fasciatay  Gk>dwin- Austen,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1875,  pi.  1,  fig.  1,  is  abun- 
dant at  Seebsaugor  in  Assam ;  it  only  differs  by  its  colouration.  For  the 
shell  figpired  in  the  Con.  Indica,  pi.  14,  fig.  9,  I  suggest  the  name  of  var. 
khanensis  ;  the  raised  and  rounded  whorls,  less  open  umbilicus,  and  contract- 
ed aperture  well  distinguish  the  form;  it  has  sometimes  a  single  brown 
band,  but  is  oftener  without  it ;  it  is  tolerably  abimdant  in  the  Naga  and 
Ehasi  Hills. 

Type  of  JBT.  delihrata^  from  Sylhet,  axis  7i,  diam.  21  (apert.  alt.  9, 
diam.  11  mil.). 

Specimen  from  Bhain6,  axis  6^  diam.  19  mil. 

Yar.  khasiensiSy  from  Khasi  Hills,  axis  8^,  diam.  19^  (apert.  alt.  9, 
diam.  10^  mil.). 

Yar.  fasciata,  G.-A.,  from  Seebsaugor,  axis  9,  diam.  23^  mil. 

Helix  (Ganesella)  capithtm,  Bens. 

Eeiix  eajntiunif  Bens.,  A.  &  M.  1848,  ser.  2,  yoL  ii,  p.  160  (Behar)  ; 

H,  hariolot  Bens.,  A«  &.  M.,  1856,  ser.  2,  voL  rviii,  p.  251  (Thayet  Myo.) 

There  is  no  specimen  in  the  Museum  from  Bengal  of  either  of  the 
shells  called  JST.  capitium  or  H.  harwla^  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Blanford  that  he  has  in  his  collection  specimens  of  typical  jBT.  capitium, 
from  the  Ganges  Valley  and  from  the  Nullaymullay  Hills  in  Southern  In- 
dia, and  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  form  in  Upper  Burma,  first  found  by 
himself  in,  1861,  cannot  be  distinguished.  Morelet,  Ser.  Conch.  lY,  p.  254, 
1875,  records  a  most  interesting  locality  for  H,  capitium,  viz.,  Bangkok  in 
Siam.  On  the  other  hand  the  Museum  possesses  both  forms  from  Burma, 
from  Prome  the  form  figured  in  the  Con.  Indica,  pi.  14,  fig.  6,  as  H,  kariO' 
la,  and  from  Ava  that  figured  on  the  same  plate,  fig.  5,  as  H.  capitium ;  the 
latter  Dr.  Anderson  also  found  at  Kalawat  in  Upper  Burma ;  the  two  forms 
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seem  to  me  perfectly  identical,  except  that  var.  hariola  is  keeled  at  the 
periphery. 

Helix  (Dobcasia)  soiilaeis,  F6r. 

Helix  nmilarU,  F6r.  Prodr.,  1821. 

Foimd  abundantly  at  Prome,  Pagan,  Bhamd,  and  Sanda,  with  and 
without  the  brown  band  at  the  periphery ;  specimens  agree  exactly  with 
others  in  the  Museum  from  Fenang,  Shanghai,  and  Thyet-Myo  ;  specunens 
from  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Seychelles,  and  Brazil  differ  slightly,  but  most 
certainly  belong  to  one  and  the  same  species. 

Axis  max.  9^^,  diam.  max.  1Q\  (apert.  alt.  8^,  diam.  8i  mil.). 

Helix  (Doecasia)  bolus,  Bens. 

Helix  bolus,  Bens.,  A.  &  M.,  1856  (Prome). 

H.  tourannetmtf  Soul.,  Yoy.  Bonite.,  PI.  29,  fig.  1-2  (Cochin  China.) ; 

Con.  Indica,  pl.  23,  fig.  7. 

Dr.  Anderson  found  this  species  very  abundant  at  Pagan,  Upper  Burma, 
and  at  Ponsee  and  Sanda  in  Yunnan ;  typical  specimens  from  Prome  are 
exactly  similar  ;  specimens  of  var.  totbranneMis^  from  Cochin  China,  only 
differ  by  the  spire  being  slightly  more  raised. 

Helix  (Doecasia)  zoeoastee,  Theob. 

Helix  Zoroaster,  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1866  (near  Ava)  ;  Con.  Indica,  pl.  86,  figs.  2,  8, 

This  species  can  be  constantly  distinguished  from  H,  similaris  by  its 
larger  and  more  depressed  form,  by  the  considerably  more  open  umbilicus, 
the  more  angulate  last  Vhorl,  and  the  more  produced  aperture,  the  columel- 
lar  margin  of  which  is  much  more  oblique.  It  was  found  abundantly  at 
Prome,  Thyet-Myo,  Pagan,  Tsagain,  and  Manwyne. 

Axis  max.  9^,  diam.  max.  18i  mil.  (apert.  alt.  9,  diam.  10.) 

Helix  (Doecasia)  scalptueita,  Bens. 

Helix  sealpturita,  Bens.,  A.  &  M.,  1859  (Ava)  ;  Con.  Indica,  pl.  53,  fig.  9. 

This  fine  species  was  found  abundantly  at  Tsagain,  Ava,  Mandalay,  and 
Second  Defile,  Irawady ;  it  can  be  distinguished  from  both  the  preceding 
species  by  the  rounded  whorls  and  raised  spire  and  by  the  height  of  the  aper- 
ture ;  the  brown  band  is  almost  always  very  distinct  and  richly  coloured, 
in  one  or  two  specimens  only  is  it  obsolete.  Though  undoubtedly  this  and 
the  two  preceding  forms  are  most  closely  connected,  I  consider  all  three  at 
present  as  well-established  species. 

Axis.  max.  13,  diam.  max.  21i  mil.  (apert.  alt.  11,  diam.  llf ). 

Pupa  (Cylindeus)   insitlaeis,  Ehr. 

Hspa  inwlaris,  Ehr.,  Symb.  Phy.  (Red  Sea) ;  P.  pulla,  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.  (Banks  of  the 
Ganges).  F,  eylindriea,  Hut.,  J.  A  S.  B.  1834 ;  BuUmtu  insularis,  Ehr.,  Con.  Indica, 
Pl.  22,  fig.  10. 
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This,  probably  our  commonest  Indian  land-shell,  was  found  in  great 
abundance  at  Pagan,  Upper  Burma ;  very  curiously  neither  this  nor  the 
next  species  are  found  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta.  The  Museum 
possesses  specimens  from  Aden,  Qwadar,  Abyssinia,  Sind,  Kutch,  Suliman 
Bange,  Trichinoply,  Ceylon,  Foona,  Burwani  Hills,  Tinali  (Benares),  and  Sa- 
harunpur  (N.  W.  Provinces).  The  Burmese  localities  of  P.  insular  is  and 
JP,  eanapicius  now  recorded,  I  consider  particularly  important  and  interesting. 
PL  22,  fig.  10  of  the  Con.  Indica  well  represents  the  Burmese  form. 

Pupa  (Lettcochila)  cojitopictus,  Hutt. 

IhijM  eanopietuty  Hutt.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1834  (Agia). 
Buiimus  eanopi^tw,  Hutt.,  Con.  Indica,  pi.  23,  fig.  9. 

Found  abundantly  at  Ava  and  Tsagain,  Upper  Burma ;  there  are  also 
specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Erode,  Cutch,  Patna,  Trichinopoly,  Delhi, 
Quettan,  Abyssinia,  and  Gwadar. 

PiTPA  (Scopelophila)  salwi^jtapta,  Theob. 
Fupa  salwtniana,  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1870  (Shan  Statos) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  100,  fig.  9. 

I  found  a  single  specimen  of  this  interesting  shell  inside  a  Oiessula 
ohtusa  from  Bham6. 

StrCCDTEA  ACTTMINATA,   Blf. 
Stteeinca  acumitiata,  Blf.,  F.  Z.  S.,  1869,  p.  449  (Ponseo) ;  Con.  Indica, -pi.  68,  fig.  7. 

Found  on  the  First  Expedition  only,  at  Momein  in  Yunnan ;  it  is  a 
well  characterized  and  perfectly  distinct  species. 

YEBOinCELLA,  n.  sp. 

Two  very  fine  specimens  of  an  apparently  quite  new  form  were  brought 
back  from  Ponsee,  preserved  in  spirit ;  even  in  their  present  contracted 
state  the  bigger  one  is  93  mils,  in  length  ;  I  prefer  not  giving  them  a  name 
at  present,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  describe  their  anatomical  characters. 

VEEOiaCELLA  BlRMANICA,   Theob. 
Va^nuius  Birmaniea,  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1864,  p.  243  (Rangoon,  &c.) 

This  species  is  not  mentioned  by  M.  Fischer,  in  his  Monogr.  of  the 
genus,  NouY.  Archiv,  Vol.  VII.  Stoliczka  gives  further  details  concerning 
the  form,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1871,  p.  33.  Dr.  Anderson  brought  back  eight 
specimens  from  Bham6  and  Tonsine,  preserved  in  spirit,  of  course ;  the  larg- 
est measures  24  mils. 

Helicabion  besplendens,  n.  sp. 
Shell  in  texture  and  colour  resembling   Helic  gigas^  Bens.,  but   a  little 
thinner  and  more  membranaceous;  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  it 
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by  its  flattened,  more  ear-like  and  appressed  shape.  It  abo  somewhat 
resembles  Selic.  Peguensis,  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1834,  p.  8,  from  Piome ;  it 
is,  however,  a  larger  and  thicker  shell,  with  the  whorls  of  the  spire  much 
broader  and  more  distinct,  and  considerably  less  open  at  the  base ;  in  many 
respects  it  is  intermediate  between  the  above  two  species,  though  all  three 
are  easily  recog^sable  and  quite  distinct. 

Type  of  Helie,  resplendenty  diam.  max.  22,  lat.  14,  crass.  8  mil. 

Helie.  gigaty  (small  specimen),  diam.  22,  lat.  16,  crass.  10  miL 

Helic.  J?eguensiSy  diam.  17,  lat.  10,  crass.  5  mil.  (a  rather  larger  speci- 
men than  the  type). 

Four  specimens  of  this  interesting  form  were  found  at  Sawadj.  Dr. 
Anderson  also  brought  back  a  single  specimen  (in  spirit)  from  Bhamd 
(5000  ft.)  which  clearly  shows  the  animal  to  be  of  a  light  pinkish  colour, 
very  sparsely  dotted  with  black  specks,  except  on  the  mantle  lobes  and  caudal 
extremity,  which  are  thickly  dotted ;  in  this  specimen  the  spire  of  the 
shell  only  is  covered  by  the  animal,  though  the  mantle  lobe  has  no  doubt 
shrunk. 

Helicabion  gigjlS,  Bens.,  var. 

Vitrina  giga9t  Bens.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1886,  p.  350  (Sylhet). 

A  single  specimen  was  found  at  Kyoukphoo  ;  though  differing  slightly, 
it  is  so  close  to  the  shell  of  typical  Selic.  gigas,  that  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  their  identity. 

Diam.  85^,  axis  8^  \  apert.  lat.  27^,  alt.  21  mil. 

Helicabiok  MAOiiTFicirB,  n.  sp.,  G.  A.  and  Nsv., 

I  am  indebted  to  Major  Godwin- Austen  for  pointing  out  that  this 
magnificent  slug,  the  largest  /et  known  of  the  genus,  is  quite  distinct  from 
Benson's  Selie,  giga^  (Khasi  Hills)  ;  Godwin- Austen  has  kindly  undertaken 
to  describe  the  animal  with  full  details  and  a  figure,  so  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  me  here  to  state  that  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  Assam 
species,  but  that  the  shell  is  much  larger,  of  a  brown  (not  green)  colour,  with 
the  body- whorl  much  more  flatly  expanded,  and  the  spire  less  convoluted 
and  more  depressed,  and  that,  looked  at  from  underneath,  very  much  less 
of  the  reflected  body-whorl  is  visible. 

The  largest  specimen,  in  spirit,  measures  70  mils. 

Shell,  diam.  maj.  46,  axis,  11^  ;  apert.  lat.  40^,  alt.  291  niil. 

Tolerably  abundant  at  Momein  in  Yunnan,  at  5,500  ft. 

Helicabiok  venustum,  Theob. 

Vitrina  O)  venustum,  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1870,  p.  400  (Arakan). 
F  Selie.  aolidum,  G.  A.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1873  (Hoogdan). 

Dr.  Anderson  brought  back,  from  Fonsee  in  Yunnan,  numerous  flpeci- 
moDB  (preserved  in  spirit)  of  a  small  f orm^  the  aheU  of  which  I  am  unable 
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to  distinguish  from  typical  Arakan  specimens  of  Helie,  venustum,  only 
differing  in  apparently  being  of  a  smoother  and  more  polished  texture  and 
in  the  spire  being  a  shade  more  distinctly  convoluted  ;  a  single  specimen  of 
Helie.  solidum  from  the  Naga  Hills  is  quite  undistinguishable  from  the 
above  Arakan  specimens.  The  figures  in  the  Con.  Indica  of  the  two  forms 
are  however  so  distinct  that  the  types  will  have  to  be  re-examined.  Dr. 
Anderson  also  brought  back  a  small  specimen  (in  spirit)  of  apparently  the 
same  form  from  Nampura  in  the  E^akhyen  Hills,  found  under  stones  near 
running  water ;  the  animal  of  this  specimen  differs  from  that  of  my  Helic. 
re^plendens  in  apparently  completely  covering  the  shell  and  in  being  of  a 
duskier,  more  uniform  colouration,  apparently  not  speckled  at  all,  but  of  a 
darker  tinge  on  the  mantle  lobes  and  caudal  extremity  than  on  the  rest  of 
the  foot ;  this  as  far  as  it  goes  would  seem  to  agree  fairly  with  the  original 
description  of  the  animal  of  JSelic.  solidum^  J.  A.  S.  B.  1875. 

Heligabion  (Cetptosoma)  pa^stans,  Old. 

Vitrina  prastansy  Old.,  P.  Boat.  Soc.  1843,  p.  100  (Tavoy) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  65,  figs.  5,  6. 

The  entire  shell  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  compact  brown  epidermis  ; 
the  largest  specimen  in  the  Museum,  from  Tenasserim,  measures,  axis  27  ^^ 
diam.  31i  mil.  It  is  an  extremely  abundant  species  in  Tenasserim,  and 
also  near  Moulmein  ;  Dr.  Anderson  found  it  abundant  at  Sawady  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irawady,  Second  Defile. 

Enuea  (Huttonella)  bicolob,  Hutt. 

iVjM  Heohr,  Hutt.,  J.  A  S.  B.,  1834  (Mirzapore) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  100,  figs.  4 — 6. 

Fairly  abundant  at  Bham6.  Both  E,  mellitay  Gld.,  and  IE.  ceylonicay 
Pfr.,  are  undoubtedly  merely  varieties  of  this  most  widely  dispersed  shell. 

Stbeptaxis  Theobalbi,  Bens. 

Sir^ftaxis  Theobaldi,  Bens.,  A.  &  AL  1859  (Teria  Ghat) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  8,  fig.  8. 

A  few  specimens  were  found  at  Bhamd,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  typi- 
cal Khasi-hill  form. 

Steitogtba  (Opeas)  obacilis,  Hutt. 
Bulimu9  graeilii,  Hut.,  J.  A.  8.  B.  1833  (Mirzapore) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  23,  fig.  4. 
Found  abundantly  at  Tsagain  and  Bham6  on  the  First  Expedition. 

Glessttla  obtusa,  Blf. 

Ackatina  fOlesmdaJ  obtusa,  Blf.  P.  Z.  S.  1869  (Bhamo) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  36,  fig.  6. 

This  fine  shell  was  found  only  on  the  First  Expedition  at  Bham6. 
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GlBSSULA  BVBFU8ITOBXI8,  Blf. 
Aehatina  (Qkn^laJ  iuhfimformB,  Bli,  P.  Z.  8.  1869,  p.  449  (FUiMe). 

The  single  type  specimen  in  the  Moseum,  found  on  the  First  Expedi- 
tion ftt  Ponsee  in  Yunnan,  remains  unique ;  the  speeies  cannot  he  confused 
with  any  other  of  our  Indian  forms. 

GlBSSULA  FTBA1CI8,  BcUS. 

Aehatina  pyramU,  Beos.,  A.  and  M.  I860,  ser.  8,  vol.  Y,  p.  468  (Teria  Gfaat);  Goo. 

Indica,  pi.  18,  fig.  6. 

Several  specimens  were  found  at  Ponsee  in  Yunnan  whidi  agree  fairly 
with  the  typical  Khasi  form. 

GlESSULA  BliiLXTOBBIAKA,  U.  Sp. 

8hell  resembling  that  of  O.  Peguermsy  Blf.,  but  rather  more  slender 
and  of  thicker  texture,  easily  distinguished  by  the  acutely  raised  undulating, 
perpendicular,  and  longitudinal  striation. 

Long.  ,  diam.  mil. 

Two  specimens  only  from  Ponsee  in  Yunnan. 

LIMN.SA  AKDEBSOinANA,  U.  Sp. 

Shell  small,  homy  brown,  imperforate,  globose,  s[»re  short;  whorls 
four  to  five,  last  whori.  large,  ovate ;  columella  remarkably  thick  and  reflect- 
ed, straight,  without  any  twist ;   aperture  subovate,  anterioriy  rather  wide. 

This  small  species,  well  characterized  by  its  remarkable  columella,  ia 
unlike  any  Indian  species  ;  the  figure  that  it  most  resembles  in  '  Kuster^a 
Monog.'  is  a  var.  of  L.  peregra^  pL  3,  figs.  17,  18  ;  there  is  no  shell  like  it 
figured  in  the  '  Conch.  Iconica'  ;  probably  L.  andersatdana  will  prove  to  be  a 
common  species  throughout  S.  China. 

The  late  Dr.  Stoliczka  has  since  collected  a  perfectly  identical  form  at 
Yarkand,  as  well  as  a  variety  at  Kashgar,  the  latter  interesting  as  posses- 
sing a  very  small  umbilicus  ;  It.  anderaoniana  appears  to  be  next  allied  to 
L,  perviay  Mart.  (  ?  =  £.  Davidi,  Desh.)  and  will  require  further  compazi* 
son  with  type  q>ecimens  of  the  two  latter. 

Long.  10,  diam.  6i  ;  apert.  long.  7i,  diam.  Sj-  mil. 

Abundant  at  Sanda  and  Nantin  in  Yimnan,  at  4000  f eet^ 

LlMN.£A.  YrNKANEI^SIS,  n.   sp. 

Shell  mediimi-flized,  ovately  oblong,  imperforate,  pale  horn-colour,  very 
fragile,  spire  acuminate  ;  whorls  three  to  four,  last  whorl  remarkably  small  ; 
columella  very  strongly  twisted  and  much  produced,  aperture  very  elongate 
contracted  anterioriy,  broadly  and  beautifully  regularly  rounded  at  base. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  shell  figured  by  H.  Adams,  '  P.  Zw 
8.'  for  1866,  as  L.  Swinhoei  from  Formosa ;  it  also  resembles  pi.  4,  fig.  25& 
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in  the  '  Gonch.  Iconica,*  but  not  fig.  250,  which  belongs  apparently  to  a 
distinct  species  ;  £.  yunnanensis  may  eventually  proye  to  be  an  extreme 
variety  of  X.  Swinhoeif  characterized  by  the  smaller  body-whorl,  by  the 
aperture  being  more  contracted  anteriorly  and  more  rounded  posteriorly, 
finally  by  the  slightly  more  twisted  columella.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
jD.  moinkoei  itself  is  only  a  synonym  of  X.  Jlava,  Phil.,  Zeits.  Mai.  1851, 
p.  78.  (I.  Idew-kieu)  ;  certain  it  is  that  a  shell  sent  me  by  M.  Morelet, 
\mder  the  latter  name  from  China,  agrees  exactly  with  Mr.  Adams'  figure 
in  the  '  P.  Z.  S.' ;  Sowerby  in  the  *  Conch.  Iconica,'  in  his  usual  careless 
and  worthless  style,  reeords  and  figures  a  species  as  X.  Jlava,  Mori.  P 

Long.  16,  diam.  10 ;  apert.  long.  Hi,  diam.  7  mil. 

At  Sanda  in  Yunnan. 

LnoTiBA  ACvyoNAXAf  Lam.,  var.  bvfesoeks,  Gray. 
Limtuga  rufucetu,  Gray,  Sowerby,  Qen.  Shelb,  pL  7 ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  69,  fig.  1. 

A  single  specimen  was  found  at  Mandakty  during  the  First  Expedi* 
iion. 

LiicSMA  LT7TE0LA,  Lam.,  var. 
Zimntta  hUeola,  Lam.,  Aiiim.  s.  Vert.,  VI,  pt.  2,  p.  160  ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  70,  figs.  T>,  6. 

Six  specimens  of  a  small  variety  were  obtained  at  Mandalay  with  the 
preceding  species. 

PLAlfTOBBIS   EXTJSTUS,  Dcsh. 

P.  eanubUy  Beeh.,  Belanger,  Voy.  Ind.  Orient.,  p.  417,  pi.  1,  figs.  11 — 13  ;  Con.  Indica, 

pL  39,  fig.  10. 

Numerous  specimens  were  obtained  at  Bhamd. 

Plajtobbis  compbessvs  ?,  Hutt. 

FUmofhU  wmprtmtM^  Hutt,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1834,  p.  91  (Mirzapore)  ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  99, 

fig.  1. 
Four  specimens  were  obtained  at  Sanda  in  Yunnan. 

Cyclophobits  bubl^vigattjs,  Blf. 

C^Oophmrm  mMtuvigaUu,  Blf.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  p.  446  (Bhamd) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  34,  fig.  7. 
OyOcphorw  $x%miu8,  Ckm.  Indica,  pi.  33,  fig.  1,  (not  C.  eximiuty  Mouas.) 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Oldham  for  several  fine  specimens  of 
a  form  of  this  handsome  species  collected  in  Assam  by  Mr.  Masters  ;  they 
agree  exactly  in  every  respect  with  the  type  form,  having  light  yellow- 
ooloored  apertures,  ^.,  only  they  are  a  trifle  larger  in  size  ;  it  is  probably 
one  of  these  specimens  which  is  figured  in  the  *  Con.  Indica,'  pL  83,  figs. 
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1,  2  (Khasi  Hills  !)  ;  it  differs  widely  from  Mousson's  Javan  species,  bj  the 
acutely  angled  periphery,  by  its  much  more  open  umbilicus,  and  by  the 
broad  basal  band,  &c.  A  large  series  of  a  fine  variety  of  this  species  has 
also  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  S.  £.  Peal,  from  the  Naga  Hills ; 
this  variety  is  of  a  slightly  less  depressed  form,  the  umbilicus  a  trifle  less 
open,  but  its  most  marked  characteristic  is  the  more  circular  aperture, 
which  is  of  a  deep  crimson  colour  ;  I  suggest  that  this  handsome  form  be 
known  as  O.  subUsvigatus,  var.  Pealiana,  after  its  discoverer.  C,  balteatus^ 
Bens.,  from  Pegu,  is  an  extremely  closely  allied  species. 

Type,  from  Upper  Burma,  axis  29,  diam.  46  miL 

Large  form  from  Assam,  axis  31,  diam.  57  miL 

Type  of  var.  Pealiana^  from  the  Naga  Hills,  axis  30,  diam.  56  miL 

CyCLOPHOETJS   FFLOITBATTrS,    Pfr. 

Cyelophmrus  fulguratm^  Pfr.,  P,  Z.  S.  1852,  p.  62 ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  3,  fig.  3. 
[Var.]  Cyclophwrtu  pateMj  Blf.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1862  ;  Coil  Indica,  pL  3,  ^»  5. 

This  species  was  found  in  great  abundance  at  Mimboo  and  Prome ;  0. 
patenSy  Blf.,  from  Pegu  I  consider  only  a  variety,  distinguished  by  its  round- 
er and  more  thickened  whorls,  and  especially  by  the  less  open  umbilicus ; 
(7.  ftiblguratuB  is  one  of  the  commonest  Burmese  land-shells. 

M.  Morelet  states  (Ser.  Conch.  lY,  p.  283),  that  it  is  also  found  in  Siam. 

CrcLOPHOEXTS  zEBBnnjs,  Bens.,  var. 

(^(^^j^AortM  s«^«»M«,  Bens. — J.  A.  S.  B.,   1836,  p.  356   (Sylhet)  ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  2, 

fig.  2. 

Found  in  great  abundance  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  Bham6,  Hoetone,  and 
Ponsee.  It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  common  Eliasi  species, 
dr&ering  by  its  greater  size  and  duller  colouring. 

Spieacxtlttm  andebsoni,  Blf. 

Spiraeulum  Andenoniy  Blf.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1869,  p.  447  (Bhamd) ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  86,  fig.  S. 
The  type  specimens  were  found  on  the  First  Expedition  at  Bhamd, 
where  the  si>ecie8  was  then  very  scarce ;  it  was  obtained  again  on  the 
Second  Expedition,  living  in  tolerable  abundance  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irawady,  Second  Defile,  above  the  Great  Cliff. 

SPIBACITLirM  AVANIJM,  Blf. 
Spiraeulum  Avanum,  Blf.  J.  A.  8.  B.,  1863,  p.  319  (Ava) ;  Con.  Indies,  pi.  134,  figs.  7,8. 

A  single  specimen  was  found  on  the  First  Expedition  at   Bbam6,  the 
soecies  is  quite  distinct  from  S,  Andersoni. 
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Pteboctclus  insiowis,  Theob.,  var. 
Pteroesfchs  inngnU^  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1865  ;  Con.  ladica,  pi,  6,  figs.  6,.7. 

Three  dead  specimens  only  of  this  interesting  form  were  f oimd  on  the 
First  Expedition  on  the  Kakhyen  Hills  ;  the  spire  is  a  trifle  more  depressed 
than  in  typical  specimens  from  the  Sban  States. 

Pteboctclus  Feddent,  Blf . 

Jhm^cloi  Fcddmi,  Blf.,  J.  A.  8.  B.,  1866,  p.  93  (Thyet  Myo) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  134, 

fig.  1. 
Tolerably  abimdant  at  Bham6  and  above  the  great  Cliff,  Second  Defile, 
Irawady. 

Altc^tts  amfhoba,  Bens. 

Alffcaus  amphoroy  Bens.,  A.  &  M.,  1856  (Moulmein,  &c.) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  91,  figs.  2,  8. 
A  few  small  specimens  of  this  widely  distributed  Burmese  species  were 
found  at  Bhamd. 

BiTHTKIA  GOinOMPHALUS,   Morl. 

Bithinia  ffoniomphaluB,  MorL,  Bev.  Zool.  1866,  and  Ser.  Conch.  lU,  pi.  XIII,  fig.   4 

(Cochin  China). 
B,  Jravadicoy  Blf.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869 ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  27,  fig.  10. 

A  comparison  of  the  type  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  JB,  Iravadica 
with  typical  specimens  of  B.  goniomphalus  from  Cochin  China  (received 
from  M.  Morelet),  prove  the  two  species  to  be  perfectly  identical.  Speci- 
mens from  Siam  of  B,  Siamensia,  Lea  (also  received  from  M.  Morelet),  are 
exceedingly  closely  allied,  and  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety ;  they  differ, 
bowever,  by  their  smaller  size,  and  by  the  last  whorl  being  rounded  and 
not  angulate,  as  is  the  case  in  B,  goniomphalus.  This  species  was  obtained 
abundantly  by  Dr.  Anderson  at  Ava,  Mandalay,  and  Kabyuet. 

BiTHTKIA  TT7BBITA,   Blf. 
Fairhanhia  9  fBithyniaJ  turrita,  Blf.,  P.  Z.  8.,  1869,  p.  446  (Kyontong). 

This  most  distinct  and  interesting  species  was  not  found  on  the  Second 
Expedition ;  the  single  type  in  the  Indian  Museum,  therefore,  remains 
unique.  The  species  is,  I  think,  a  true  Bithynia^  certainly  not  a  Fairhat^ 
hia.    It  was  found  at  Kyoutong  in  Upper  Burma. 

BrrHTKIA  MOBELETIAKA,  n.   sp. 

In  shape  resembling  B,  lutea.  Gray,  (Con.  Indica,  pi.  87,  fig.  7)  ; 
spire  peculiarly  short,  apex  very  obtuse  and  flattened,  always  eroded,  but 
not  decollated ;  whorls  3^,  the  last  obliquely  produced ;  always  imperforate, 
both  in  \erj  young  and  very  old  shells ;  margins  of  aperture  entire,  broad- 
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\j  reflected,  produced  and  angled  at  base,  outer  margin  rounded ;  epidermis 
dark  olive-green  ;  under  the  lens  a  n^nute  spiral  sculpture  can  be  detected. 
Young  specimens  inyariablj  show  a  sort  of  varix,  formed  probably  at  a 
period  when  their  growth  is  arrested  by  some  cause  ;  this  varix  beoomijif^ 
absorbed  in  adult  specimens'.  Above  200  specimens  were  found  at  Yajiaj-- 
maw. 

Long.  max.  Bf ,  min.  7i,  diam.  max.  6,  min.  7i  mil ;  long,  aofract.  ult. 
7 ;  long,  apert.  5^,  diam.  3  miL 

This  species  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  Indian  B.  eerameo- 
poma  and  B,  lutea  :  it  is  imperforate,  has  fewer  whorls,  a  shorter  and  more 
obtuse  spire,  the  columellar  margin  is  less  acutely  angled  at  base,  ^e  ^ja- 
dermis  green  instead  of  brown. 

Mabgabta,  n.  gen. 

This  remarkable  shell  is  very  difficult  to  classify,  owii^  to  its  great 
analogy  to  two  &esh- water  genera,  Paludina  and  Melania,  I  think,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  have  eventually  to  rank  as  a  sub- 
genus of  Paludina.  Margaryay  so  named  in  honour  of  its  discoverer,  who 
unfortunately  shortly  after  was  murdered  near  Momein  by  the  Chinese,  is 
characterized  by  its  produced,  melania-like  spire,  composed  of  scalarif  orm, 
rapidly  increasing  whorls,  with  very  distinct  suture  ;  apex  obtuse ;  sculptured 
with  prominent  spiral  ribs  ;  rimate  (or  umbilicate  ?)  ;  margins  of  aperture 
rounded,  not  continuous ;  animal  and  operculum  unknown. 

Mabgabya  lOM^Ajaomss,  n.  sp. 

Shell  large,  spire  produced,  melania*like,  with  very  deeply  excavated 
suture,  apex  obtuse  ;  whorls  six,  convex,  the  first  two  flat  and  obtuse,  the 
third  large  and  tumid  (bigger  in  proportion  than  the  fourth)  ;  the  four  last 
whorls  are  girt  with  three  nearly  equally  distant,  raised,  irreg^ularly  nodu- 
lose keels,  the  middle  one  much  the  largest,  having  its  nodules  more  deve- 
loped and  of  a  more  or  less  compressedly  transverse  shape  ;  umbilicus  very 
small,  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  reflected  columella ;  aperture  almost 
circular,  nearly  as  broad  as  high  ;  columella  short,  evenly  rounded,  moder- 
ately r^eeted  over  the  shallow  umbiHcus ;  a  slight  callous  between  the 
columella  and  outer  lip ;  remains  of  an  epidermis  distinctly  traoeable. 

A  broken  specimen  of  four  whorls  only,  long.  67,  diam.  47  ;  anfraoi. 
ult.  44  ;  apert.  alt.  28i,  lat.  27i  mil. 

A  perfect,  but  not  quite  adtdt,  specimen  (6  whorls),  long.  52,  diam.  34 ; 
anfract.  \ilt«  35i ;  apert.  alt.  23  miL 

Four  dead  and  water-worn  specimens  of  this  exceedingly  interesting 
new  form  were  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tali  in  Yunnan  by  the  late 
Mr.  Margaty  and  were  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Anderson,  who  baa  exiffessed 
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his  defdre  that  the  fonn  should  be  named  in  honour  of  the  unfortunate 
dificoverer. 

PAiiUDnrA  CHnTEKBis,  Gray,  yar.  AXPrLUPOSMis,  Sow. 

BOmdina  Chimmnsy  Omy,  Griff.  An.  E.  1834  (China). 
P.  Ite^thu,  Bens.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1886  (Sylhet). 
P.  heythoides,  Bens.,  A.  &  li.,  1842  (Chnsan). 

P.  amptOliformis,  Sonl.,  Toy.  Bonite,  1862,  pi.  31,  fig.  26—27  (Cochin  China). 
P.  lee^hiSi  Bens.,  yar.  ampuUi/ormis,  Eyd.  and  SouL,  Con.  Indica,  pi.  77>  fig.  7  (Upper 

Burma). 

The  types  of  Benson's  P.  lecythis  are  in  this  Museum  )  they  are  a  very 
laige,  globose,  and  thin  form  of  P.  ehineruis  ;  pi.  76,  fig.  6,  in  the  '  Con. 
Indica'  fairly  represents  Benson's  form ;  this  rariety  has  been  recently 
rediscovered  in  India  by  Major  Godwin- Austen,  who  found  it  at  Munipur  ; 
Benson's  types  of  P.  lecythU  were  more  probably  found  in  the  same  locality, 
than  in  Sylhet  proper. 

Found  in  great  abundance,  about  5000  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  Nantin, 
Mungla,  Momein,  and  Hothain  Yunnan  ;  there  are  two  forms  existing  every- 
where together  which  pass  by  insensible  gradations  the  one  into  the  other : 
one  is  a  short  tumid  variety  like  typical  P.  lecythis^  but  of  stouter  texture 
and  with  the  whorls  much  more  distinctly  angulate,  appearing  to  me  to  be 
the  form  called  P.  ampullifarmi$  by  Souleyet :  theother  has  a  more  produced 
spire,  resembling  that  of  P.  lecythoidet ;  apparently  both  Yuiman  forms  can 
be  distinguished  from  Chinese  specimens  by  the  markedly  shorter  last 
whorl,  some  one  or  two,  however,  show  in  this  respect  so  close  an  approach 
to  var.  Ueythoidea  that  I  am  afraid  the  character  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
separate  P.  ehinetms  and  its  var.  leeythoidet  from  var.  lecythU  and  var. 
ompulltfarwiiB. 

PaiiTTduta  dibsimilib,  Miill.,  var.  bkcitbbatxjla,  Blf. 

P.  disfumlUj  yar.  duetmattda  (vel  P.  tUeuasatula),  Blf.,  P.  Z.  S.  1869,  p.  445,  (Ava). 

Differs  from  P.  heliciformis,  v.  Pr.  by  the  less  rounded  whorls,  by  the 
more  produced  and  not  decollated  spire,  and  by  the  less  distinct  angulation  at 
the  periphery,  which  is  distinctly  banded  with  a  white  belt,  obsolete  in  the 
Pegu  form.  Both  differ  from  typical  Bengal  P.  disstntilis  (P.  praemorga. 
Sens.)  by  the  considerably  more  developed  sculpture,  more  angular  last  whorl, 
less  rounded  aperture,  and  less  open  umbilicus,  and  by  the  more  uniform 
Ipreen  colouration  ;  the  white  belt  is  also  less  distinct  than  it  is  in  most  Bengal 
specimens ;  it  is  even  less  like  the  South  Indian  var.  variata  and  var.  ohtusa. 

Common  at  Ava  and  Bhamd. 

var.  visiDis,  Rv. 
P.  mridu,  HanL  MSS.,  Bv^  Con.  loon.,  fig.  20  [Loc.  f]. 

A  fine  striking  form,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  preeeding  by  the 
Bore  produced  spire,  obsolete  belt,  &o,^  exactly  resembling  the  above  figure 
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of  Beeve,  but  a  trifle  smaller.     A  few  specimens  only  were  found  at  Ka- 
byuet. 

Long.  29i,  diam.  21  mil. 

PALrDUTA  siAMENSis,  V.  Ft.,  var.  ? 
Vivipara  Siamensis^  y.  !Fr.,  ZooL-bot.  Ges.,  Wien,  1865,  pi.  22,  (Siam). 

The  Museum  possesses  a  single  typical  specimen  from  Siam,  which 
seems  to  present  no  distinctive  characters,  except  in  its  greater  size,  from 
the  numerous,  but  aU  imf ortunately  young,  specimens  found  alive  at  the 
Second  Defile  of  the  Irawady  and  at  Yaylaymaw. 

Palxtdika  Benoalensib,  Lam.,  var.  doliabis,  Gld. 

I*aludifM  benffotensiSf  Lam.,  var.  digona^  Blf.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1869,  (Bbaznd.) 
P.  doliariSf  Gld.,  Proc.  Boat,  Soc,  vol.  I.  p.  144. 

Countless  varieties  of  this  well  known  shell  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  Indian  region.  The  form  from  Bham6,  called  var.  digona 
by  Mr.  Blanford,  the  type  of  which  is  in  the  Museum,  is  very  incorrectly 
figured  in  the  '  Con.  Indica,'  pi.  115,  fig.  7,  the  characteristic  angulation 
of  the  last  whorl  not  being  shown ;  it  is  apparently  the  widest  spread  variety 
of  all ;  in  the  Museum  are  specimens  almost  undistinguishable  from  one 
another  from  Calcutta,  Mandalay,  and  Siam  (received  from  Morelet  as  *'  P. 
lineolata,  Mouss.").  A  small  and  less  angular  form  of  var.  digona  was  obtain- 
ed at  Myadong,  having  the  last  whorl  more  produced  and  separated.  Another 
form  sent  me  by  M.  Morelet  from  Cochin  China  as  '*  P.  polygramma^ 
Mart.",  is  also  found  in  Pegu  and  Calcutta.  An  interesting  form  near 
var.  digona  was  found  at  Shuaygoomyo  :  it  differs  by  the  remarkably 
developed  transverse  sculpture,  by  the  peculiar  green  of  the  epidermis, 
which  has  less  of  a  yeUow  tinge,  and  by  the  umbilicus  being  more 
open  than  in  any  other  specimens  I  have  seen  of  this  protean  shell ;  this 
form  is  near  P.  oxytropisy  Bens.  (Con.  Indica,  pi.  76,  fig.  6)  from  Muni- 
pdr,  though  the  latter  I  consider  a  good  and  distinct  species.  Since  the  pre- 
ceding was  written,  M.  Morelet  has  suggested  (Ser.  Conch.  IV,  p.  306),  that 
probably  both  P.  poly  gramma  and  P.  lineolata  are  merely  varieties  of  P. 
Bengalensis ;  he  states  that  both  forms  are  found  in  Cochin  China,  and  he 
identifies  the  two*  former  for  certain  as  merely  varieties  of  P.  sumatrensis, 
Dkr.,  Mai.  Bl.  1852. 

Melania  (Stbiatella)  titbebculata,  MulL 

Nerita  tuberculatOy  Miill.,  Hist.  Yerm..  p.  191,  (Coromandel). 

Two  forms  of  this  very  common  and  variable  shell  were  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  old  channel  of  the  Irawady  at  Myadoung  ;  the  commoner  of 
the  two  somewhat  resembles  pi.  74,  fig.  1,  of  the  *  Con.  Indica,'  but  is 
more  richly  coloured,  with  the  brown  band  at  base  remarkably  broad  and 
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distinct ;  the  whorls  are  a  little  narrower  and  more  produced,  the  transverse 
ridges  very  acnt'e  and  prominent,  the  longitudinal  rihs  nearlj,  or  altogether, 
obsolete  on  the  last  two  or  three  whorls-;  the  upper  two  or  three  whorls  are, 
as  usual,  decollated. 

Long.  max.  27i,  diam.  9  mil. 

The  other  form  is  shorter  and  more  rounded,  of  a  pale  green,  with 
scarcely  any  brown  spots  or  markings  and  with  the  basal  band  nearly,  or 
altogether,  obsolete ;  the  transverse  ridges  are  irregular  and  less  acute,  the 
longitudinal  ribs,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  developed,  becoming  obsolete 
only  below  the  middle  of  the  last  whorl ;  decollated  like  the  preceding. 

Long.  max.  20,  diam.  8  mil. 

MetiANIa  (Melakoibes)  jttgicostib,  Bens. 

M$lania  jtigwostiMy  Bens.  MS.,  Con.  Indica,  pi.  110,  figs.  8,  9.  (Tenasserim  Ry.). 

Unfortunately,  only  two  specimens  of  this  interesting  species  were 
brought  back  by  Dr.  Anderson  ;  they  were  found  at  Myadoung  with  the 
preceding  and  following  species.  The  species  seems  to  me  to  belong  rather 
to  Melanoides  than  to  Plotia  ;  it  certainly  a  good  deal  more  resembles  the 
Chinese  M.  caneeilata^  Bens.,  than  Plotia  scdbra  ;  in  either  case  it  is  a  very 
distinct  and  well  characterized  species,  and  is  admirably  figured  in  the  ^Con. 
Lidica.'  Shell  small,  slightly  decollated ;  whorls  five,  abruptly  angular, 
smooth  and  shining,  with  a  few  rather  distant,  somewhat  obsolete  and  irre- 
gular, transverse  ridges  on  the  lower  half  of  the  last  whorl ;  longitudinally 
angularly  ribbed,  ribs  very  distant,  thick  and  prominent,  almost  varicose, 
eight  of  them  on  the  last  whorl,  disappearing  towards  the  base  ;  very  pale 
green,  with  no  markings  except  a  subobsolete  brown  band  at  base. 

Long.  12,  diam.  6  mil. 

Mblania  (Melakoidbs)  Ibayadica,  Blf. 

M^lama  Lra/vadiea^  Blf.,  P.  Z.  8.,  1869 ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  71,  fig.  1. 

ThiB  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Upper  Burmese  form  of  a  shell  described 
by  Gould  as  M.  haecata,  Froc.  Bost.  Soc.,  1847.  Mr.  Theobald  has  present- 
ed a  series  to  the  Museum  from  the  Upper  Salween  Biver,  well  figured  in 
the  *  Con.  Indica,'  pi.  75,  figs.  8,  11  and  by  Brot  in  the  '  Conch.  Cabinet,' 
pL  9,  fig.  6  ;  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  dilEer  considerably  from  the  form 
described  as  Jf.  Iravadica  ;  there  is  scarcely,  however,  any  real  difference, 
except  the  larger  size  and  more  distinct  sculpture  of  typical  M.  haccaia, 
which  has  three  rows  of  nodules,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  altogether  obso- 
lete in  Jl£.  Iravadica  ;  in  one  or  two  specimens,  however,  of  the  former  this 
row  is  also  obsolete.  The  type  specimens  of  M.  Iravadica  are  in  the  Indian 
Museum. 
5 
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Typical  M,  haceata,  of  fchree  whorls  only,  long  38^,  diam.  20  mil. 

M.  Iravadiea^  from  Yaylaymaw,  of  three  whorls  only,  long.  30,  diam. 
17  mil. 

At  the  latter  locality  the  species  was  found  in  great  ahmidanee  hy  Dr. 
Anderson  on  the  Second  Expedition,  as  it  was  also  on  the  First  Expedition 
at  Bham6  and  Manwyne  ;  the  small  specimens,  so  well  figured  hy  M.  Brot 
(Mat^r.  Mel.  iii,  pi.  4,  figs.  12 — 13)  were  from  the  latter  locality ;  these 
specimens  had  heen  given  in  exchange  hy  the  Museum  to  the  late  Dr. 
Stoliczka,  hy  whom  they  were  sent  to  M.  Landauer. 

MELAimL  (MELiJTorDEs)  Besyei,  Brot. 

Melania  (MelanoidetJ  Stewij  Brot,  Mat6r.  M6L  i.,  p.  46  and  Oonch.  Cab.,  pL  11  fig.  4. 
M.  baUeata,  By.,  pi.  20,  fig.  144  B  (not  of  FhiL). 

A  rather  young  specimen  of  this  very  distinct  species  was  well  figured 
as  ahoYe  hy  Beeye ;  an  adult  specimen  of  the  same  species  is  figured 
in  the  '  Con.  Indica,'  pi.  72,  fig.  3.  It  is  a  well  characterized  species,  quite 
distinct  from  M.  variabilis,  pegitemis,  and  glorioMy  and  of  these  three  it  is 
nearest  allied  to  the  last.  There  are  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Noung- 
henzick  in  Pegu;  it  was  also  obtained  plentifully  at  Mandalay  on  the 
First  Expedition,  and  on  the  Second  Expedition  at  Myadoung. 

Tar.  IMBBICATA,  Hani. 

Mtlania  Beevei,  Tar.,  Brot.,  Conch.  Cab.,  pi.  11,  fig.  4  A. 
Melania  JReevei,  var.  imbrieatOy  Con.  Indica,  pi.  163,  fig.  4. 

About  twelve  specimens  of  this  variety  were  obtained  at  Yaylaymaw. 
It  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  type  form  by  its  more  developed 
sculpture ;  it  has  the  same  characteristic  regular  transverse  ridges  below 
the  suture  (four  or  five  in  number),  but  in  addition  has  throughout  other 
interrupted  transverse  ridges,  broader  than  those  near  the  suture  and  wider 
apart ;  it  has  also  numerous  longitudinal  ribs,  possessing  a  tendency  at 
times  to  become  obsolete  (varying  much  in  this  respect  in  individual  speci- 
mens), these  ribs  commence  at  the  termination  of  the  sutural  row  of  regular 
transverse  ridges,  and  are  generally  distinct  only  on  the  last  few  whorls ; 
the  columella  is  stained  a  rich  brown  colo\ir. 

Var.  imhricata,  of  nine  whorls,  long.  65,  diam.  26  mil. 

Melaitia  (Plotia)  bcabba,  MiiU. 

JBueeinttm  seabrum^  Miill.,  Hist.  Venn.,  p.  1 36  (Coromandel) ;  Con.  Indica,  pL  73,  figs.  1-4. 
Melania  seabra,  Miill. 

A  few  specimens  were  found  at  Myadoung ;  they  agree  perfectly  with 
Beeve's  fig.  156  B  {M.  tpinulosa,  Lam.).  I 
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Palxtsomus  Andebboihana,  n.  sp. 

Large  and  globose ;  spire  produced  and  pointed ;  of  a  very  striking 
greenish  yellow  colour,  with  four  intense  black  bands  on  the  last  whorl,  the 
one  at  the  suture  and  the  two  near  the  base  about  the  width  of  the  broadest 
band  on  P.  omata  ;  the  second  band  from  the  suture  twice  this  width,  this 
latter,  in  all  but  very  old  specimens,  is  very  distinctly  visible  within  the 
aperture  ;  whorls  seven,  the  first  two  or  three  generally  decollated,  trans- 
versely superficially  ridged,  ridges  more  or  less  obsolete  towards  the  centre 
of  the  upper  whorls,  one  of  them  below  the  suture  more  prominent  than 
the  rest ;  columella  pure  white  ;  the  operculum  constantly  differs  on  its 
imier  side  from  those  of  the  other  Burmese  species  by  the  remarkably 
raised  and  very  rugose  nucleolar  portion  and  by  the  distinct,  though  minute, 
granular  margin.  Dr.  Anderson  obtained  several  hundred  specimens  in  all 
stages  of  growth  at  Mandalay,  Ava,  Bham6,  Kabyuet,  and  Myadoung.  One 
of  the  best  distinguishing  marks  from  its  var.  Pegueiuis  is  the  great  width 
within  the  aperture  of  the  second  brown  band ;  the  band  nearest  the  base, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  smaller ;  in  P.  JPeguenHs  (even  in 
young  specimens)  the  two  upper  bands  are  altogether  wanting,  the  third 
very  narrow,  the  last  broad  and  .diffused  x)ver  the  basal  portion  of  the  colu- 
mella. This  is  probably  the  Faludomtia  sp.  of  Theobald  from  the  Shan 
States,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1865,  p.  264. 

Long.  max.  29,  diam.  max.  22  mil. 

Var.  Pegtjensis  (an  sp.  n.  ?) 
Fakidomtm  reffukUa,  Bens.,  var.,  Con.  Indica,  pi.  108,  fig.  6. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  slightly  more  rugose  sculpture,  by 
its  more  decollated  apex,  by  the  less  cylindrical  whorls  and  less  produced 
and  pointed  spire  (more  apparent  in  young  specimens),  by  the  columella 
being  apparently  invariably  faintly  stained  with  brown,  by  the  almost  entire 
apparent  absence  of  colouration  on  the  last  whorl,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  the  second  broad  band  within  the  aperture.  Unfortunately,  all  the  speci- 
mens have  lost  their  opercula.  The  specimen  figured  in  the  '  Con.  Indica' 
is   a  very  old  decollated  one. 

Type  of  variety  from  Pegu,  long.  21,  diam.  16  mil. 

Paludomtts  obnata,  Bens. 

Taludomut  omuta^  Bens.,  A.  &  M.,  1856,  498  ;  Ck>n.  Indica,  pL  108,  fig.  8. 

Specimens  of  this  very  handsome  species  from  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Manda- 
lay are  in  the  Museimi  Collection ;  it  is  well  characterized  by  its  seven 
produced  and  solid  whorls,  acute  and  prominent  spire ;  the  Ava  specimens 
are  not  decollated,  though  quite  adult ;  those  from  the  other  two   localities 
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have,  however,  all  lost  their  first  three  or  four  whorls  ;  both  young  and  old 
shells  are  perfectly  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a  deeply  incised  spiral 
groove  below  the  suture  ;  the  figure  in  the  Con.  Indica,  pL  108,  fig.  8,  is 
excellent ;  perhaps  it  scarcely  shows  sufficiently  clearly  the  three  broad  spiral 
brown  bands ;  from  the  peculiar  thickness,  even  of  young  shells,  these 
bands  are,  however,  often  scarcely  visible  ;  the  operculum  resembles  that  of 
P.  re(/u/ata,  Bens.,  only  it  is  little  flatter,  both  differ  considerably  from 
that  of  P.  Andersoniana,  being  much*  smoother  on  their  inner  side. 
Long.  24,  diam.  16  mil. 

PALTTDOMTia   BEGT7LATA,    BeUS. 
Paludonius  reffulata,  Bens.,  A.  &  M.,  1866,  p.  496 ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  108,  fig.  6. 

This  species  was  not  obtained  by  Dr.  Anderson ;  the  Museum,  however, 
possesses  some  hundred  specimens  from  Frome  and  Thyet-Myo  in  Pegu ;  the 
specimens  from  the  latter  locality  are  typical  ones  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Theobald ;  the  shell  is  admirably  figured  as  above  in  the  *  Con.  Indica' ;  the 
spiral,  broad,  flattened  ridges  throughout  are  very  characteristic,  as  is  also  its 
slightly  compressed,  angular  shape ;  the  operculum  differs  from  that  of  P. 
AndersoniatMy  by  being  more  concave  and  less  broad  on  its  inner  side,  the 
nucleolar  part  is  less  raised  and  much  more  rugose,  the  broad  polished  margin 
(under  the  lens)  is  destitute  of  sculpture,  instead  of  being  minutely  granular. 

Long.  max.  24^,  diam.  16  mil. 

Palfdomtjs  Bitbmanica,  n.  sp. 

Shell  small,  very  thick,  spire  depressed,  in  shape  closely  resembling  the 
European  Litorina  ohtusata ;  only  two  whorls,  the  others  decollated  in 
both  young  and  old  speciniens  ;  smooth,  with  a  few  irregular  striss  at  suture ; 
columella  very  thick,  pure  white ;  aperture  somewhat  compressed,  as  in 
typical  P.  labiosa,  not  globosely  expanded  as  in  P.  Blawfordiana  /  in  all  the 
ten  specimens  found,  only  three  instead  of  four  bands,  the  upper  one  exceed- 
ingly broad,  covering  nearly  half  the  last  whorl,  the  middle  one  narrow, 
the  basal  one  broad,  but  not  diffused  over  any  part  of  the  columella,  these 
bands  are  of  the  most  intense  black  within  the  aperture,  even  in  very  old, 
thick  specimens  ;  epidermis  imusually  thick,  dark  olive-green,  closely  cover- 
ed with  regular  raised  pustules  of  a  lighter  colour. 

Taylaymaw  and  also  Mandalay. 

Long.  141^,  diam.  12  mil. 

The  operculum  is  like  that  of  P.  re^uiaia,  a  shade  darker  in  colour, 
nucleolar  portion  on  the  inner  side  a  little  more  distinctly  spirally  rugose. 
The  broad  and  richly  coloured  bands  (only  three  in  number),  pure  white  colu- 
mella, and  peculiar  epidermis  are  the  principal  distinguishing  characters 
from  typical  Tenasserim  P.  lahiosa  ;  it  is,  I  consider,  quite  distinct  from 
P.  Blanfordiana, 
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PAIiUDOinTB  BLAirroBBiAir^,  n.  sp. 
PiahOmmn  labioM,  Con.  Indica,  pi.  108,  fig.  9,  (not  of  BeoB.)  "Tongoop." 

There  are  good  many  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  Pegu  and  Ava, 
also  from  Gowhatty  in  Assam,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  shell  figured  as 
aboTC  in  the  '  Con.  Indica' ;  there  are  also  seren  typical  specimens  of  P. 
labiosa,  collected  hy  Mr.  Theohald  in  Tenasserim  ;  these  latter  are  a  good 
deal  smaller  and  less  angularly  glohose  than  the  Pegu  species,  their  columel- 
la is  more  vividly  stained  with  hrown,  the  hrown  hands  are  less  regular  and 
distinct  (showing  in  an  especially  marked  way  within  the  aperture),  and 
finally  both  young  and  old  specimens  are  truncated,  which  is  apparently 
never  the  case  with  the  former  ;  the  sculpture  of  both  is  the  same,  quite 
smooth,  except  for  a  few  irregular  spiral  striae  below  the  suture  ;  the  typical 
specimens  of  P.  lahiosa  are  without  opercula ;  those  of  P.  Blanfordiana 
resemble  opercula  of  P.  regulata,  though  they  are  even  less  rugose,  the  spiral 
striaa  of  the  nucleolar  portion  of  the  inner  side  being  distinct  and  regular 
(seen  through  the  lens) . 

P.  labiosa  from  Tenasserim,  long.  max.  12^,  diam.  10  ; 

P.  Blanfordiana,  type  from  Ava,  long.  max.  19,  diam.  15  mil. ; 

P.  Blanfordiana,  var.  from  Assam,  long.  20,  diam.  15  mil. 

This  species  resembles  as  closely  P.  omata  as  it  does  typical  Tenasse- 
rim P.  lahioM ;  specimens  from  Assam  differ  in  no  respect  from  Burmese 
ones,  except  by  the  spire  being  a  trifle  more  produced,  this  locality  for  the 
8X)ecies  is  interesting,  it  appears  to  be  very  abundant  there. 

AMPrLiiABiA  Theobaldi,  Hani. 

A.  ThsoMdi,  Bit,  Ckm.  Indica,  pi.  115,  fig.  2,  (Loc.  ?) 
f  A,  mamita,  Bv.,  var.,  Con.  Icon.  ^,  57  (Loc.  P) 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  16  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Anderson  at 
Bhamd  are  quite  full-grown,  the  outer  lip  in  all  of  them  being  thin  and 
sharp ;  in  the  depression  of  the  spire  they  agree  with  Beeve's  figure  of  A, 
mawra,  as  well  as  the  typical  figure  of  A,  Theobaldi  ;  the  umbilicus  is  open, 
agreeing  exactly  with  the  latter  figure  ;  the  colouration  and  shape  of  the 
aperture  are  also  the  same  ;  I  think  it  very  doubtful,  however,  if  it  can  be 
separated  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  common  Assam  form,  from  which 
it  only  seems  to  differ  by  its  larger  size,  less  produced  spire,  slightly  more 
open  umbilicus,  and  in  the  colouration  being  a  shade  more  vivid ;  in  the 
latter  two  respects,  however,  some  few  Assam  specimens  approximate  most 
closely. 

TJsio  MABGnrALiB,  Lam.,  var.  savadieb^sis,  nov. 

Unio  marffinaiis,  lainL,  Anim.  8.  Text. ;  Ck>n.  Indica,  pi,  9,  fig.  6,  (sp.  juv.) 

This  variety  is  abundant  at  Sawady  in  the  Thengleng  stream,  also  at 
Bhamd  and  at  Shuaygoomyo ;  four  young  specimens  found  at  Myadoung 
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probably  also  belong  to  this  form.  The  nearest  figured  variety  is  ole»f 
Hani.,  Con.  Indica,  pi.  44,  fig.  7,  from  the  Irawady  ;  var.  savadiensis  is  of 
a  more  ovate  shape,  of  a  slightly  thinner  texture,  the  nacre  is  of  a'  light 
salmon-  or  cream-colour,  instead  of  the  ordinary  bluish  white  tinge  charac- 
teristic of  var.  obesa^  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  nacre  is  constant  both 
in  young  and  old  shells ;  the  lateral  teeth  are  more  convex,  the  cardinal 
ones  a  little  less  strongly  developed  ;  young  specimens  of  both  varieties  are 
prominently  winged,  as  in  var.  lamellatus,  pi.  44,  fig.  7,  of  the  Con.  Indica ; 
externally  young  specimens  are  of  a  gamboge-yellow  colour,  tinged  with 
bright  green  on  the  wing. 

Long,  max*  113,  lat.  max.  68  mil. 

var.  CoBBiAinJB,  Lea. 

Unio  Corrianutf  Lea,  Trans.  Am.  Fhil.  Soc.  V.,  pi.  9,  fig.  25  ; 
U.  marginalUy  yar.  Corriana^  Con.  Lidica,  pL  44,  fig.  4. 

Four  magnificent  specimens  of  this  very  marked  variety  were  found  at 
Taylaymaw  ;  the  nacre  is  of  the  most  beautiful  salmon-pink  colour  ;  the 
only  difference  from  typical  Bengal  specimens  is  that  the  texture  and  teet^ 
are  thicker,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  specimens  from  Pegu. 

Long.  115,  lat.  55  mil. 


TJmEO  Feddkni,  Theob. 

Vnio  Feddeniy  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.  1873,  pL  17,  fig.  3. 

Tolerably  abundant  in  paddy-swamps  at  Bhamd,  also  at  Taylaymaw. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Theobald  is  wrong  in  recording  this  species  as 
found  in  tlie  Pemgunga,  Central  India  ;  typical  specimens  from  Mr.  Fedden 
are  marked  in  the  carefully  kept  collection  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  as  from 
Burmah ;  the  specimens  found  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  Upper  Burmah  confirm 
Mr.  Blanford*s  record  of  the  locality  of  the  original  type  form,  as  opposed 
to  that  given  by  Mr.  Theobald  ;  Mr.  Fedden  collected  in  both  localities. 

JJmO  BUBMANTJS,  Blf. 
Unio  BurmanuSf  Blfl,  P.  Z.  S.,  1869,  p.  460  (Bhamd) ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  42,  fig.  1. 

This  form  was  not  found  on  the  Second  Tunnan  Expedition.  Fnll- 
grown  shells  are  narrower  and  more  produced,  with  the  umbones  much  less 
prominent,  and  the  rugose  sculpture  also  less  developed  than  is  the  case 
with  U.  Bhamoensis, 

The  types  of  U.  Burmanua  from  Bham6  are  in  the  Indian  Museum. 
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TJnio  Bhamoensis,  Theob. 

Unto  Bhamoeruisy  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1873,  p.  207,  pL  17,  fig.  1. 
Unto  MantUUymMy  Theob.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1873,  p.  208,  pi.  17,  fig.  2. 

Not  uncommon  at  Myadoiing  and  Yaylaymaw  ;  found  also  on  the  First 
Expedition  At  Mandalay,  Bham6,  and  Shienpagah.  The  two  above  forms  can 
certainly  not  be  separated,  as  indeed  might  have  been  surmised  from  Mr. 
Theobald's  remarks  in  the  original  description,  large  series  from  one  locality 
showing  that  both  varieties  run  one  into  the  other.  The  Pegu  form  men- 
tioned in  the  original  description  of  ZT*.  BhamoenaU  difEers  a  good  deal  more 
from  both  than  the  Bham6  from  the  Mandalay  one  ;  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Theobald 
did  not  give  this  Prome  variety  a  name,  instead  of  the  Bham6  one. 

TJnio  fbagilis,  n.  sp. 

/  Unto  foliaeeu8j  Gld.,  Proc.  Bosi  Soc. ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  42,  fig.  3. 
f  U*  Peguenns,  Anth.,  Am.  J.  Con.,  pL  25,  fig.  2. 

Ten  specimens  from  Yaylaymaw  only  differ  from  the  Pegu  form,  in 
that  the  epidermis,  except  on  the  posterior  angle,  is  quite  smooth ;  unfortu- 
nately they  all  seem  young  shells  ;  the  two  biggest  are  exceptionally  tumid, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  others,  as  also  from  the  Bhamd  and 
Sheinpagah  specimens  ;  in  all  of  the  above  the  nacre  is  less  yellow- tinged 
towards  the  umbones,  and  the  teeth  thinner  than  in  U,  foliacew.  It  is 
a  form  extremely  close  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  TJ.  compttM,  Desh. 
(Nouv.  Archives  X,  PI.  6,  fig.  3—4),  stated  by  MM.  Crosse  and  Fischer  to 
be  the  ZT.  Sumatrensis  of  Lea. 

Type  of  U.  fragilU  from  Yaylaymaw :  long.  34,  lat.  I7i,  crass.  11 J 
mil 

Three  specimens  from  Bham6,  all  young  :  long.  max.  43,  lat.  24,  crass. 
13mn. 

Thirty  specimens  from  Shienpagah,  all  young  :  long.  max.  32,  lat.  17, 
crass.  9i  mil. 

Specimens  of  Z7.  foliaceus,  from  Pegu,  long.  58,  kt.  22,  crass.  17 
mil. 

XJkio  pitgio,  Bens. 

Unto  puffioy  Bens.,  A.  &  M.,  1862,  p.  193 ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  10,  fig.  7. 

Abundant  at  Myadoung,  Bham6,  and  Yaylaymaw.     Very  young  speci- 
mens are  rugose  anteriorly,  especially  near  the  umbones. 
Long.  57,  lat.  27,  crass.  20  mil. 

Uirro  Boi<rNEAin)i,  Eyd.  &  Soul.,  var. 

Umo  Bonneaudi,  Eyd.  &  SonL,  Mag.  de  Zool.,  1838,  pi. ;  Con.  Indica,  pi.  10,  fig.  6,  and 

pi.  46,  figs.  5,  6. 
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Very  abundant  at  Myadoung,  Irawadj  Second  Defile,  Shuajgoomyo, 
Yaylaymaw,  and  Bhamd.  It  varies  considerably  in  being  more  or  less 
rugose  in  sculpture. 

Long.  max.  52,  lat.  max.  29,  crass.  24  mil. 

Uino  ANDEksoifiAKA,  n.  sp. 

This  species  was  found  at  Myadoung  in  tolerable  abandance,  together 
with  U.  Bonneaudi  and  several  other  species ;  two  specimens  were  also  obtain- 
ed on  the  First  Expedition  at  Shienpagah.  It  is  next  allied  to  271  paehyga- 
ma,  Bens.,  and  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  TT,  earuleuSy  Lea.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  IT.  JBotineaudi  by  its  more  irregular  shape,  thinner  texture 
by  the  acute  angulation,  greater  production  posteriorly,  and  by  the 
more  developed  sculpture  ;  a  constant  character  also  is  the  pink  colour  of 
the  nacre,  which  in  U.  Bonneaudi  is  bluish  white,  this  is  equally  distinct 
and  characteristic  in  young  as  in  old  specimens. 

Type  from  Myadoung,  long.  32,  lat.  15^,  crass.  Hi  mil. 

Specimen  of  U.  Bonneaudi  from  Myadoung,  long.  81,  lat.  18,  crass.  13 
mil. 

CoBBiCTTLA  Lakabcejaita,  Prime. 
Oorhicula  ZamarehianOf  Prime,  Ann.  Lye.  N.  York,  1867  (Mt.  Laos,  Oambodia). 

Specimens  obtained  at  Hotha  and  Momein  (5,500  feet)  in  Yunniui,  and 
also  at  Mandalay,  agree  exactly  with  Prime's  original  figure.  Major  God* 
win- Austen  also  found  a  small  form  of  this  well-marked  species  at  Maniptir, 
in  the  Kuchai  stream. 

Long.  28i,  lat.  20^,  crass.  13  mil. 

COBBICULA  YuinTANKNSIB,  n.  Sp. 

Mediiun-sized  specimens  from  Yaylaymaw  agree  fairly  with  Prime's 
figure  and  description  of  O.  Idnneana,  (Ann.  Lye.  N.  York,  1867,  Cambodia), 
the  principal  difference  being  the  less  truncate  anterior  side.  Shell  large, 
thick,  transverse,  inequilateral,  compressed,  rather  abruptly  tumid  towards 
the  umbones ;  anteriorly  moderately  produced  and  rounded,  posteriorly  pro- 
duced and  truncate  (exactly  as  in  Prime's  figure  of  O.  Idnneana)  ;  lateral 
teeth  curved,  the  anterior  a  little  more  so  than  the  posterior  \  no  lunule ; 
epidermis  dark  brown,  striae  regular  and  close ;  interior  violet,  of  a  darker 
shade  near  the  margin.  This  species  is  more  inequilateral,  more  tumid  near 
the  umbones,  and  more  regularly  sulcated  than  C/.  MUlleriana,  Prime  (Joe, 
cit)y  from  China,  which,  however,  it  also  closely  resembles. 

Type  from  Manwyne  in  Yunnan  (4,000  feet) :  long.  39,  lat.  33  mil. 

Yaylaymaw  (all  young)  :  long.  21i,  lat.  17,  crass.  Hi  mil 
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COBBICXrLi.  AlfTDEBBONIANA,  n.  Sp. 

BatEer  small,  thib,  subequilateraly  transversely  ovate,  tumid ;  medium- 
sized  specimens  closelj  resemble  in  shape  Oi  itkequilateralis,  Prime,  both 
sides  are  obtusely  rounded,  epidermis  bright  green,  interior  violet,  paler 
near  the  margin.  This  species  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  Burmese  and 
Indian  ones,  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  close  to  O,  tumida,  Desh.,  P;  Z.  S.',. 
1854,  from  Borneo,  as  figured  by  Issel. 

Type  from  Momeih  in  Yunnan :  long.  20}«  lat.  12  mil. 


TV. — Deacriptums  of  three  new  Speeiee  of  Birds  of  the  Oenera  Pellorneumi 
Actinura^  and  Pomatorhinus ;  latehf  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saddya^  Aseam^  hy  Mb.  M.  J.  Ogle  of  the  Topographical  Survey, — By 
Major  H.  H.  GoDwnr-AusTEir,  JR  B.  Q,  S,,  JR  Z.  S.,  ifc. 

(fieceiyed  Mazch  29 ;— Bead  April  4,.  1877.) 

1.    Pellobnxuh  fectobalis,  n.  sp; 

I^eee, — ^Kead  to  nape  duU  dark  chestnut ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  umber- 
brown,  the  last  indistinctly  barred  and  with  narrow  pale  tips,  the  outer 
primaries  edged  paler.  Loreff  and  frontal  feathers  pate,  tipped  with  pale 
black,  extending  as  an  obscure  supercilium  to  the  nape,  where  the  feathers 
become  broadly  dingy  white  on  their  upper  web,  dark  brown  on  the  lowers 
those  on  the-  back  of  the  neck  are  broadly  black«centred«  The  ear- 
coverts  are  umber-brown,  darker  behind,  forming  a  crescentic  margin  again 
bordered  lighter.  The  chin  is  pure  white  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  a 
dark  gorget  of  broadly  black-centred  feathers  then  crosses  the  upper  breast, 
the  centering' of  the  feathers  becoming  very  large,  oblong,  and  conspicuous  on 
the  elongate  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  neck,  but  paler  and  less  defined 
on  the  flanks.  From  the  gorget  all  beneath  is  pale  rufescent  ochre.  The 
uder  tail-coverts  are  dark,  bordered  with' white. 

Legs  pale  ochre.     Irides  vermilion. 

Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus.  Bill  at  front. 

^  30*  8(r  112'  O'TCT 

?  30  80  10  068 

Hab. — Saddya,  Assam  (M.  J.  Ogle). 

This  species  is  nearest  and  closely  allied  to  Pellomeum  Mandellii, 
W.  Blanf ord,  described  from  Darjeeling,  which  is  the  same  as  Hodgson's 
P.  JBfipaleneis,  a  MS.  name  never  published.  It  is  a  larger  bird  as  regards 
wing,  and  the  l^s  are  more  robust.  The  principal  difference  lies  in  the  far 
larger  extent  of  the  dark  streaking  on  the  sides  of  the  neck :  the  dark  centred 
feathers  are  longer  and  broader  than  in  P.  Mdndellii,  the  black  oblong  spots 

a 
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being  0*4  in.  bj  1*8  in.  in  tbis  new  fonn  as  against  08  by  I'O,  wbik  those 
on  the  upper  nape  are  bordered  with  white  above  ;  the  top  of  the  head  is 
dark  chestnut,  opposed  to  a  dull  rufous  umber  in  the  Darjiling  species. 
Yet  the  greatest  departure  is  in  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  white  chin, 
succeeded  by  the  ochraceous  tint  of  the  rest  of  the  under  parts,  while  the 
black  centerings  of  the  feathers  are  so  broad  and  closely  distributed  as 
to  form  a  decided  dark  gorget,  whence  they  spread  away  down  the  sides  of 
the  breast.  The  feathers  of  the  head  and  nape  are  more  lengthened  and 
fuller  than  in  the  other  species. 

We  appear  to  have  in  this  genus — all  near  allies : — 

1.  Pellobnetjm  buficeps,*  Swainson. 
South  India. 

2.  Pellosneum  Maivdellii,  W.  Blanford. 
Sikkim,  and  the  Gkiro  and  Khasi  Hills. 

3.  Pellobnetjm  pectobalis,  G-A. 
Eastern  Assam. 

4.  Pellobnetjm  TicKELLn,  Blyth. 

P.  mifwr,  Hume,  S.  F.,  1873,  p.  298,  from  TeEasBeiim. 

P.  suboehraemmj  Swinhoe,  A.  M.  N.  H.,  1871,  p.  267,  also  froAi  TenaoBenni. 
Burmah  and  Tenasserim. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  two  last  names  are  only  synonyms* 
In  the  list  of  Birds  from  Tenasserim  (Stray  Feathers,  Vol.  II.  p.  476.), 
the  very  country  whence  Tickell  sent  his  specimens  to  Blyth,  P.  minor  i* 
recorded  as  common,  but  P.  Tickellii  as  not  yet  obtained.  Comparing 
specimens  lately  received  from  Tenasserim  with  the  original  description 
and  with  a  iipecimen  in  the  Indian  Museum  (also  from  Tenasserim)  which 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  to  be  one  of  the  original  types,  I  can  arrive 
at  no  other  decision  but  that  P.  minor  and  P.  tuhochnieewn  are  nothing  else 
than  P.  Tickellii  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  two  distinct  species  whose  dimensions 
are  so  exceedingly  close  are  to  be  found  in  so  limited  an  area. 

2.      ACTINTJBA  OOLEI,  U.  sp. 

Dese, — Above  rich  umber-brown  with  a*  sienna  tinge,  strongly  rusty  on 
the  head  and  nape,  the  soft  feathers  of  the  back  and  rump  are  very  finely 
and  indistinctly  crossed  with  narrow  bars.  A  weU-developed  frontal  band 
of  white  having  the  shafts  of  its  feathers  black,  mei^es  into  a  well-defined 
pure  white  supercilium  and  is  continued  over  the  black  ear-coverts  and 
down  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  the  white  feathers  become  bordered  with 
black,  the  supercilium  thus  terminating  in  scattered  spots.  This  white 
supercilium  is  bordered  above  with  black.     Lores  dark^  chin  pure  white, 

*  Is  givon  in  Blyth's  List  of  the  Birds  of  Buimah,  but  I  doubt  if  taruo  P.  r^/l'f^ 
is  found  out  of  Southern  India. 
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breast  grey,  flanks  and  abdomen  dull  earthy  brown.  Wings  and  tail  rich 
umber  narrowly  barred  with  black- brown,  the  tail  having  about  24  such  bars. 
Irides  crimson  lake ;  legs  and  feet  umber-brown. 

Length  about  6*,  wing  2-8',  tail  2*8*,  tarsus  11",  bill  at  front  O-GO". 

The  bill,  which  is  stronger  and  deeper  than  in  any  other  species  of  the 
genus,  is  black  above,  grey  below. 

Hab. — Shot  on  Manbtim  Tila,  on  the  Tenga  Pani  river,  near  Saddya, 
at  800  ft.  (M.  J.  Ogle). 

This  is  another  new  form  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Ogle,  after 
whom  I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinct  forms  of  the  genus,  its  white  -chin  and  superciliary  stripe  being 
a  most  conspicuous  departure  from  the  type  of  coloration  possessed  by  the 
other  species. 

Aetinura  Oglei  in  the  coloration  of  the  head  and  nax>e,  and  in  its  white 
throat,  has  remarkable  affinities  for  Titrdinns  guttatus,  Tickell,  from  Tenas- 
serim.  This  last  bird  can  hardly  find  a  place  in  the  genus  Ttirdinus  as 
exemplified  by  such  forms  as  T.  brevieaudatus  and  its  allies.  In  the  stout 
legs  and  feet  it  is  akin  io Aetinura,  and  in  the  form  of  the  nostrils  it  is  also 
like  Aetinura  Oglei,  The  principal  departure  to  be  noted  is  in  the  absence 
of  barring  on  the  wings  and  tail,  but  this  is  to  be  discerned,  though  it  is 
indistinct,  and  is  noted  by  Tickell  in  his  original  description,  when  the 
barring  was  no  doubt  more  apparent  than  it  now  is  in  the  faded  type  speci- 
men in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  In  A.  Oglei  this  barring,  I  notice,  is 
far  less  conspicuous  than  in  A,  Mgertoni,  A.  Waldeni,  &c.  Altogether 
these  two  birds  present  a  most  instructive  case  of  close  generic  relationship. 


3.    FoHATOfiHiyrrs  stenobhtnchus,  n.  sp. 

Dese, — ^Above  pale  umber-brown  with  an  ochraceous  tinge,  richer  brown 
on  the  head,  a  more  umber  tint  on  the  tail  and  wings,  a  narrow  pure  white 
supercilium  from  base  of  biU  over  the  eye  to  the  ear-coverts,  but  not  ex- 
tending further.  Lores  black,  passing  under  the  eye  to  the  ear-coverts, 
which  are  grey-black  and  bounded  posteriorly  with  rufous  brown.  Chin  and 
upper  throat  pure  white,  breast  and  abdomen  pale  ruf  escent,  flanks  and 
under  tail-coverts  pale  ochraceous  brown. 

Bill  very  long,  tapering,  curved,  and  much  compressed ;  bright  orange- 
red.     Legs  and  feet  homy  grey. 

g    Length  abt.  8^ ;  wing  4^"     ;  taU  44'' ;  tarsus  ISS" ;  bill  at  front  1-45'', 
$  „    3-25;    „    3-9;       „      120;  „  116. 

The  female  is  thus  very  decidedly  smaller  than  the  male* 

Hab. — Obtained  on  Manbtim  Tila^  on  Tenga  Fan!  Biver^  near  Saddya 
at  800  ft.  (M.  J.  Ogle). 
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This  beautiful  Fomatarhinus,  whicb  with  the  preceding  species 
discovered  during  the  pasfc  cold  season,  in  its  veiy  slender  and  narrow  bill 
approaches  the  Xiphorhamjphus  form  more  than  any  other  species  of  this 
group  of  Scimitar  Babblers.  In  its  coloration  it  reminds  one  of  Pom.  fer- 
ruginoiw. 

The  claw  of  the  inner  toe  is  smaller  than  the  outer,  and  all  the  claws 
are  rounded  ofiE  at  the  tip  so  as  to  have  a  peculiarly  blimt  gouge-like  ap- 
pearance. 

The  collection  also  contains  several  other  new  and  interesting  species, 
flome  of  which  I  am  unable  to  determine  satisfactorily  out  here,  but  which 
shall  be  described  in  more  detail  in  my  next  last  of  Birds  from  the  N.  £. 
Frontier.  I  may  mention  (i)  an  Ahromis  with  yellow  chin,  which  I  propose 
nftwiing  A,  flavogularis ;  (ii)  Ohleuasicus  atrosupercHiariSy  intermediate 
in  size  between  Faradoxomis  rufieep9  and  Oh.  r^fieeps;  (iii)  SjoromU 
Juliginiventer,  Hodg. ;  (iv)  Turdinus  Williamaoni  quite  distinct  from,  the 
type  of  jT.  hrevicaudaiuSy  Blyth,  which  is  of  a  strcmg  rufous  colour  on  the 
breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts ;  this  rufous  colour  pervades  the 
back,  and  the  spotting  on  the  secondaries  is  smaller  and  less  conspicuous 
than  in  the  specimen  lately  received  from  Saddya. 
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V. — Note  an  the  Variation  of  the  Barometric  Tides  in  connection  with  Diur- 
nal Land'  and  Sea-Breezes, — By  Hekby  F.  Blanfobd,  Meteorological 
Beporter  to  the  Government  of  India. 

(Beceiyed  January  29 :— Read  March  7,  1877). 

The  theory  of  the  diiirnal  land-  and  sea-hreezes  on  sea-coasts  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  meteorological  topics,  and  the  subject  finds  a  place 
in  all  our  handbooks  of  meteorology  and  physical  geography,  as  an  illustration 
of  winds  of  convection.  It  has  long  been  surmised,  as  a  deduction  from 
the  theory,  that  the  daily  oscillations  of  pressure  over  the  sea  and  the  land, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  coast-lines,  must  shew  marked  differences ;  the 
pressure  being  higher  over  the  land  during  the  night  and  early  morning, 
over  the  sea  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  hours.  Hitherto,  however, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  inference  has  never  been  confirmed  by  the  results 
of  actual  observation  ;  and  the  following  facts,  relating  to  the  diurnal  vari- 
ation of  pressure  over  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  between  60  and  120 
miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Sdnderbans,  will  therefore  have  that  interest 
which  must  always  attach  to  the  confirmation  of  a  familiar  theory.  At 
the  same  time,  I  may  point  out,  the  view  which  I  put  forward  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Society,  viz.,  that  a  considerable  transfer  of  air  takes  place 
in  the  day-time  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  also  receives  confirmation  ;  and, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  the  resulting  phenomenon  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  simple  solution  of  a  problem  in  meteorological 
physics. 

The  data  which  have  given  occasion  to  this  communication  have  reached 
me  only  within  the  last  few  weeks.  They  are  the  reduced  logs,  relating  to 
Indian  seas,  for  the  month  of  January,  which  have  been  accumulated  for 
many  years  past  by  the  London  Meteorological  Office,  established  by  the  late 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Scott  and 
Captain  H.  Toynbee.  The  observations  have  all  been  made  with  compared 
instruments  and  have  been  corrected  to  the  Kew  standard ;  and  the  extracted 
observations  have  been  carefully  sifted  in  the  course  of  extraction,  and  all 
doubtful  entries  rejected.  Those  which  I  shall  now  discuss  are  the  baro- 
metric readings  of  ships  north  of  latitude  20^,  approaching  and  leaving  the 
Sandheads ;  and  are  therefore  all  taken  between  distances  of  60  and  120 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  observations  having  been  made  with  marine 
mercurial  barometers,  it  is  probable  that  the  amplitude  of  the  range  shewn 
by  them  may  be  somewhat  less  than  would  be  shewn  by  barometers  with 
large  tubes,  were  it  practicable  to  use  such  instruments  on  board  ship ;  but 
all  the  instruments  issued  by  the  Marine  Meteorological  Department  (and 
such  only  have  been  employed)   have  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary 
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testing  For  eensitireneBs  and  those  only  selected  which  have  satisfied  the 
test.  It  is  therefore  Improbable  that  any  large  correction  would  be  required 
to  render  the  present  data  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  a  standard 
barometer. 

The  theory  of  ^urnal  laud-  and  sea-breezea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as 
followMi    Under  the  morning  snn,  the  air  resting  on  a  land-surface  ia  more 
expanded  than  that  resting  on  the  sea;  the  larger  part  of  the  absorbed 
solar  heat  being  nsed  up,  in  the   former  case,  in  heating  the  lur,  while 
in  the  latter  it  ia  chiefly  employed  in  eraporating  water  and   charing 
the  air  with  vaponr ;  and,  as  I  shewed  in  a  former  paper,  the  presearc  of  a 
given  volume  of  air,  when  heated,  is  raised  more  than  seven  times  as  much 
as  when  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  consomed  in  charging  it  with  vapour. 
The  exact  proportion  at  a  temperature  of  80°  ia  7-27,     The  eipanrion  that 
follows  in  the  two  cases  is  not,  however,  quite  in  the  same  proportion,  be- 
cause more  heat  is  consumed  in  work  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Suppoeii^  that  the  expansion  takes  place  under  the  same  pressure  in  both 
cases,  the  ratios  of  expansion,  for  the  same  absorption  of  heat,  would  be 
5-44  times  as  great  in  the  case  of  the  heated  ^  as  in  that  of  the  air 
charged  with  vapour,  at  the  assumed  temperature.     The  chief  effect  of  this 
unequal  eipanmon  is  to  tilt  the 
planes  of  eqnal  pressure  (de, 
fg)    somewhat  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
and    to    produce  a    head   of 
pretture  at  a  certain  height  in 
the  atmosphere  orer  the  land ; 
while  at  the  land-  and  sea-sur- 
face the  pressure  is  perhaps  but  little  altered.     This  process  goes  on  as  long 
as  the  temperature  is  rising  ;  and  the  result  is  a  current  of  air,  at  a  certain 
height  in  the  atmosphere,  blowing  from  the  land  to  the  sea.     But  this 
transfer  of  air  from  the  land-  to  the  sea- atmosphere,  while  tending  to  restore 
equilibrium  at  the  higher  level,  produces  an  increase   of  static  pressure  at 
the  sca-sorface,  and  reduces  that  at  the  land-surface ;  and  therefore,  a  return 
current  sets  in  at  the  lower  level,  which  is  the  well  known  sea-breese.     As 
is  well  known,  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  first  on  the  coast-line  ;  and  as  the  day 
advances  it  extends  in  both  directions,  coming  from  further  out  at  sea  and 
penetrating  to  a  greater  distance  inland.      This  continues  till  the  equili- 
brium at  the  ground- surface  is  restored,  which,  however,  does  not  occur  until 
late  in  the  evening.     At  Calcutta,  the  anemometer  trace  shews  that,  on  an 
averse,  the  retardation  of  the  sea-breeze  is  such  that  it  does  not  set  in 
fairly  until  about  G  or  6  in  the  afternoon.     Its  pre>nilence,  for  some  hours 
after  this,  is  familiar  to  uU  residents  in  CUcutta  in  the  cool  southerly  wind 
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which,  ia  the  hot  weather,  sets  in  about  the  hour  of  the  evening  drive,  is  at 
its  height  about,  the  usual  dinner-hour,  and  makes  the  south  verandah  so 
pleasant  for  the  post-prandial  lounge.  It  lulls  gradually,  and  as  a  rule 
ceases  to  be  felt  about  midnight.  Meanwhile,  the  cooling  of  the  lower  and 
more  heated  strata  of  the  air,  by  reducing  their  elasticity,  allows  the 
higher  strata  to  sink  under  the  influence  of  gravity ;  and  this,  the  more 
rapidly,  the  faster  the  cooling  proceeds ;  and  since,  in  virtue  of  the  momentum 
acquired  during  the  interval  of  more  rapid  cooling,  the  motion  continues, 
after  the  contraction  has  begun  to  relax,  the  lower  strata  are  dynamically 
compressed,  producing  the  evening  maximimi  of  barometric  pressure.  As 
the  expansion  in  the  morning  is  greatest  over  the  land,  so  also  is  the  con- 
traction in  the  evening ;  and,  owing  to  this,  the  isobaric  planes  at  a  certain 
elevation  are  agaan  disturbed,  sinking  lower  over  the  land  and  producing  a 
head  of  pressure  over  the  sea.  This  disturbance  causes  a  transfer  of  air 
from  over  the  sea  to  the  land  at  the  higher  level ;  and  is  followed  by  an 
accumulation  of  pressure  at  the  land-surface,  causing  the  outflow  of  the 
land-wind  in  the  early  mornmg  hours. 

According  to  this  theory,  then,  there  should  be  an  excess  of  pressure 
over  the  land  in  the  morning  and  as  long  as  the  land-wind  prevails,  and  an 
excess  of  pressure  over  the  sea  in  the  afternoon  and  evening;  and  we  might 
expect  that,  at  the  time  of  the  afternoon  minimum,  when,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  barometric  tides,  the  air  is  exercising  simply  a  static  pressure, 
the  minimum  of  the  sea-curve  would  shew  a  much  less  depression  than  the 
land-curve,  while  the  reverse  would  hold  good  at  the  time  of  the  morning  mi- 
nimum. A  comparison  of  the  Calcutta  curve  with  that  of  the  head  of  the 
Bay,  superimposed  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  shews  that  these  relations 
really  obtain  in  nature.  Any  small  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  marine 
barometric  curve  wfiich  may  be  required  to  render  it  strictly  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Calcutta  standard  barometer,  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  difference  of  the  night  maximum  and  minimum,  and 
somewhat  diminishing  that  of  the  morning  maximum  and  afternoon 
minimum. 

In  the  diagram,  I  have  represented  the  curves  as  deviations  from  the 
same  line  of  mean  pressure.  Actually,  in  January,  the  mean  pressure  of  the 
land  is  in  general  lower  than  that  over  the  sea.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  places  represented  are  80  or  90  miles  from  the  coast-line ;  and 
therefore  quite  on  the  limits  of  the  belt  within  which  the  daily  oscillation 
of  the  surface- winds  is  experienced.  I  anticipate  that,  when  the  data  for 
March  and  April  shall  be  brought  into  comparison  in  like  manner,  the  two 
curves  will  shew  a  still  greater  difference,  indicating  a  greater  transfer  of  air. 

The  following  are  the  values  for  the  six  hours  of  observation,  deduced 
from  the  marine  registers  )  the  co-efficients  of  Bessel's  formula,  computed 
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therefrom  ;  and  the  hourly  values  calculated  from  the  fonnuU  :  in  conjiuuN 
tion  with  which  I  give  also  the  corresponding  v&lues  for  the  Calcutta  dHTe. 


Hour. 

No.  of 
obB. 

Mean. 

Hour. 

No.  of 
obg. 

Mean. 

Hour, 

No.  of 

obs. 

Mean. 

Uid. 
4 

37 

62 

30-029 

28'B83 

S 

Noon. 

4S 

61 

30-017 
30-012 

16 
20 

38 
60 

30HK« 
80-027 

SetseVsJormula.     Sandheadt.     January. 

t  =  80022  +  0008 sin  (n  15°  +  272°  27")  +    0288  ran  (n 30°  +  152°  3") 

+    0093  Bin  (n  45°  +  90°). 


Computed  values.     Sandheadt  and  Calcutta.     January. 
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+  '003 
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—  001 

-006 

13 

— -OOl 

— -002      ■ 

— -021 

— -OIG 

11 

—  ■010 

—  031 

—  037 

— -021 

16 

— -on 

-■CIS 

—  ■042 

—  •024 

16 

— -018 

—  -06* 

—  ■033 

—  ■020 

17 

—  018 

— -OSl 

—  ■013 

—  ■006 

18 

—  ■Oil 

—  ■040 
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19 

—  ■008 

—  •024 
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+   060 

20 

+  -002 

— -007 

+  037 

+  -072 

21 

+   014 

+  ■006 

10 

+   036 

+  ■078 

22 

+  -028 

+  ■012 

11 

■I-  -021 

+  062 

23 

+  ■024 

+  -010 
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VI. — Caniribu^ians  tatoards  a  Snawledge  of  the  Burmese  Flora, 

By  S.  KiTBZ. 
(Contmned  from  Vol.  XLV,  p.  810.) 

BSIZOBSOBE^, 

Conspectus  of  Genera, 

Subord,  L  RBIZOTBO^E^,  Ovary  inferior.  Albumen  none.  Seeds  geiminat- 
mg  on  the  tree,  the  thick  radicle  rapidly  enlarging  and  protruding  fropi  the  summit  of 
the  fruit.     Salt-loTing  shrubs  or  trees. 

*  Ovary-'eeUs  ttith  2 — 6  ovules,, 

Bhizophoka.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Petals  entire.  Anthers  8 — 12,  nearly  sessile. 
Oyaiy  S-celled,  the  cells  2-OYuled. 

Cebjops.  Calyx  5 — 6-cleft.  Petals  notched,  appendaged.  Stamens  10 — 13. 
Orary  S-celled,  the  cells  2-OYuled. 

Kamdblia.  Calyx  6 — 6-clefk.  Petals  out.  Stamens  many,  the  filaments  capillary. 
Orary  1-celled,  with  6  ovules. 

*  *  Ovary-celU  with  a  solitary  ovule, 

Bkttouibila.  Calyx  8 — 14  •cleft.  Petals  2-cleft,  appendaged.  Stamens  16 — 28, 
the  filaments  filiform.     Ovary  2 — 4-celled. 

Subord.  U,  LEONOTIDE^,  Ovary  inferior,  almost  superior  or  free.  Embryo 
imbedded  in  a  fleahy  albumen.     Seeds  germinating  in  the  ordinary  way. 

*  Ovary  inferior.     Calyx  beU^shaped  beyond  the  ovary, 

Casallia.  Calyx-lobee  short,  erect.  Stamens  10 — 16.  Ovazy-cells  2-ovuled. 
Flowers  cymose. 

Pbixacaltx.  Calyx-lobes  short,  recurved.  Stamens  10 — 12.  Ovary-cells  many- 
OTuled.     Flowers  fiiscided. 

*  *  Ovary  superior  or  nearly  so,  with  a  broad  base  adnaie  to  the  ealyx* 
CHtnotbogebs.    Caljnc  without  bxactlets.    Stamens  8 — 10,  the  filaments  elongate, 

Ovary^ceUs  4-oyuled. 

7 
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Bhisopliora,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Flowers  pedicelled,  the  petals  villous  along  the  borders ;  stamens  8,   .  • . .  J2.  muenmatti. 
Flowers  seasile,  the  petals  quite  glabrous ;  stamens  8 — 12, B.  eon/u^mta, 

1.  R.  MUCBONATA,  Lamk.  Enc.  VI.  89  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  238  ;  Miq. 
PI.  Ind.  Bat.  11.  684.  (Bhizophora  Mangle,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  459  ;  -B. 
stylosa,  G-riff.  Not.  Dicot.  665.  t.  640 ;  Bh,  macrorrhizay  Griff,  in  Med. 
and  Phys.  Trans.  Calc.  VIIL  1836.  8  and  Not.  Dicot.  664). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mangrove-swamps  of  the  shores  from  Anacan 
down  to  Tenasserim. — FL  Fr.  oo . 

2.  R.  CONJUGATA.  L.  sp.  pi.  634 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  584.  (R. 
Oandelaria,  Griff,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calc.  VIII.  7). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  mangrove  swamps  along  the  shores  from  Arra- 
can  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Fr.  oo  .       • 

CeriopSy  Am. 
.  •  Conspectus  of  Species. 

Cymes  oompact,  on  very  short  peduncles ;  petals  bristly  finnged  towards  their  tips, 

Cymes  rather  lax ;  petals  terminated  by  2  or  3  club-shaped  appendages,  C.  CandoUeama. 

1.  C.  RoxBUBGHiANA,  Am.  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  362  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  591.  (Bhizophora  decandra,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  663  ;  Bruguiera 
decandra,  Griff,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calc.  VIII.  1838.  10). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  littoral  forests  all  along  the  shores  from  Chit- 
tagong  down  fo  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — FL  HS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

2.  C.  Candolleana,  Arn.  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  364  ;  Wight  Icon.  t. 
240 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  590. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Andamans. — ^FL 
HS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

Kandelia,  W.  A 

1.  K.  Rheedei,  WA.  Prod.  I.  34 ;  Wight  111.  I.  209.  t.  89 ;  Miq. 
FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  585. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  littoral  forests,  especially  the  tidal  ones,  at  the 
dehouchures  of  the  larger  riversof  Pegu  and  Tenasserim. — FL  HS. ;  Fr.  RS. 

Bruguiera,  Lamk. 
Conspectus  of  Species* 

Subg,  I.  KaniUa,  Bl.  Calyx-tube  almost  club-shaped,  the  limb  8-clefk.  P«» 
tals  8,  bearing  bristles  at  the  tips.  Stamens  16,  the  filaments  filiform  and  longer  than 
the  cordate  or  ovate  anthers.    Fruit  cylindrical. 

CaJyz-tube  narrowed  at  base,  ribbed,  the  lobes  very  short  and  stiff,  ....  B,  parvi/hra^ 
Calyz-tabe  obtuse  at  the  base,  smooth,  the  lobes  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube, 

•  •  B,  caryophjflloidn^ 
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Subg,  IL  Mangium^  BL  Calyx-tube  almost  bell-shaped,  the  limb  10 — 14-cleft. 
Petals  10 — 14.  Stamens  20 — 28,  the  anthers  linear,  longer  than  the  filaments.  Ovary 
3 — 1-cellecL    Fruit  turbinate B,  gymnorhiza, 

1.  B.  PABVIFLOKA,  WA.  Prod.  I.  311 ;  Miq.  PI.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  589 ; 
Grtff.  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calc.  VIII.  10.  (Bhizophora  parvifloray 
Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  II.  461)! 

Hab.  In  the  littoral  forests  of  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans.  (Helf . 
2207).— PI.  CS. 

2.  B.  CABTOPHTLLOIDES,  Bl.  Enum.  I.  93 ;  Miq.  PI.  Ind.  Bat.  IL 
589.     (Bhizophora  caryophylloidesy  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  t.  624). 

Hab.  In  the  mangrove  swamps  at  the  debouchure  of  the  Salween  in 
Upper  Tenasserim. — PI.  Pebr. ;  Pr.  Apr. 

3.  B.  axMifroBHiZA,  Lamk.  Enc.  Bot.  IV.  696 ;  Miq.  PI.  Ind.  Bot. 
n.  686 ;  Griff,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calc.  VIII.  10.  fB,  Wightii, 
Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  138 ;  Miq.  PL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  587  ;  B,  Bheedei,  Bl.  Enum.  I. 
92 ;  Miq.  1.  c. ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  239.  A. ;  JB.  parietosa,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot. 
670.  t.  641 ;  B.  10-angulata,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  669  ;  B,  eriopetala,  Wight 
111.  L  110  and  Icon.  t.  239). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  littoral  forests  all  along  the  coasts  from  Chit- 
tagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — PL  Jan. — May. 

I  know  only  of  one  species  of  this  alliance,  flowering  while  still  a 
shrub  and  becoming  a  tree  of  80  ft.  in  height  in  favourable  situations.  The 
indument  of  the  petals  and  the  number  or  absence  of  bristles  appear  to  me 
tallacious  characters. 

CaraUia,  Roxb. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

Leaves  usually  entire ;  petals  not  embracing  the  filaments,    C,  lueida. 

Leaves  serrulate ;  petals  embracing  the  filaments, C.  laneeafolia, 

1.  C.  LTTCIDA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  III.  211  and  PL  Ind.  II.  481 ; 
Griff,  in  Med.  and  Phys.  Trans.  Calc.  VIII.  11 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  312 ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  605. — (C,  integerrima,  DC.  Prod.  III.  33  ;  Bth.  in  Linn. 
Proc.  III.  74 ',  Bedd.  PL  Sylv.  t.  193  ;  C,  zetflanica,  Am.  in  Wight  Illustr. 
t.  90). 

Hab.  Prequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests, 
ascending  into  the  hiU-forests  up  to  4000  ft.  elevation,  rare  in  the  low 
forests,  all  over  Pegu,  Martaban,  and  Tenasserim. — PL  C.  S. ;  Pr.  HS. 

2.  C.  LANCEiBFOLiA,  Eoxb.  PL  Ind.  II.  481 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  604 ; 
Bth.  in  Linn.  Proceed.  III.  75. — (O.  confinis,  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  1. 129). 

Hab.     In  the  tropical  forests  of  Tenasserim. 

Gynotroches,  BL 
1.     G.  AXXLLABis,  BL  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  127.  t.  31 ;  Bth.  in  Linn. 
Proc.  in.  76. 

Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb.). 
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COMBBETACEJB. 

Conspectus  of  Oenera, 

Subord.  I.  C0MB:RETE^.  Calyx-lobes  valvate.  Stamenfl  without  alternating 
glands  at  the  base,  the  filaments  often  inflezed  in  bud ;  anthers  versatile,  opening  in 
longitudinal  slits.    Ovaiy  with  2  to  12  suspended  OYules.    Flowers  in  racemes,  spikes, 

or  heads. 

*  CalyX'limb  deeiduout, 

X   Calyx-tube  short,  constricted  b«t  not  produced  beyond  the  ovary. 

TerminaIiIA. — Petals  none.  Btamens  inflexed  in  bud,  exserted.  Flowexs  spiked 
or  panicled.    Erect  trees. 

CouBBETUM.  Petals  very  rarely  wanting.  Stamens  straight  in  bud.  Fbwera 
usually  racemose  or  panicled.    Usually  scandent  shrubs. 

X    X   Calyx-tube  elongpite  and  produced  beyond  the  ovary, 

Akogeissus.  Calyx-tube  2-wing6d  at  the  base.  Stamens  10,  exsected.  Leaves 
alternate.    Flowers  in  heads,  small. 

QuisauALis.  Calyx-tube  very  long  and  slender,  the  limb  small.  Stamens  10^ 
exserted.    Leaves  opposite.    Flowers  showy,  in  racemes. 

*  *  Calyx-Umb  persistent. 

Calycopteeis.  Calyx-tube  S-ribbed,  not  produced  beyond  the  ovary,  the  limb 
enlarging.    Stamens  10,  included.    Leaves  opposite.    Flowers  racemose.    Climbers. 

Ltthnitzeba.  Calyx-tube  elongate,  narrowed  beyond  the  ovary.  Stamens  5  or  10^ 
exserted.    Leaves  alternate.    Flowers  racemose.    Trees  or  erect  shrubs. 

Subord.  IL  GTMOCARFE^.  Calyx-lobes  valvate  or  imbricate.  Stamens  altera 
nating  with  as  many  glands  or  staminodes ;  filaments  straight  in  bud ;  anthers  adnata, 
opening  by  a  slit  along  the  inner  edge  or  in  2  valves.  Ovary  with  a  solitary  pen- 
dulous ovule.    Leaves  alternate.    Flowers  cymose. 

Illigeba.  Calyx-lobes  valvate,  deciduous.  Fruit  extended  into  2  or  4  lateral 
wings.    Climbers  with  3-foliolate  leaves. 

Gtrocabpus.  Calyx-lobes  imbricate,  2  of  them  persistent  and  enlarging  win^ 
like.    Nut  2-winged  at  the  top.    Erect  trees  with  entire  or  lobed  leaves, 

Terminalia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

8ubg,  L  Myrobalanus,  Gsortn.  Fruit  a  fleshy  drupe,  compressed  or  obaoletdy 
angular,  the  putamen  bony. 

*  Spikes  simpkf  solitary  in  the  leaf 'axils, 

O  Spikes,  quite  glabrous. 
Glabrous  or  pubescent ;  petioles  very  short,  the  base  of  the  broad  leaves  more  or  leai 

rounded, ;  drupes  1 J — 2  in.  long,  compressed, T.  emtapptt. 

As  preceding  but  glabrous,  the  base  of  the  leaves  more  or  less  acuminate ;  drupes  about 
an  in.  long,  obsoletely  5-angular,  ovoid-oblong,  red  inside^  ••••••••.•••  T.  pirocerm. 

O  O    Spikes  puberulous  or  tomentose. 
Leaf-buds  rusty  villous ;  leaves  obovate,  on  2 — 8  in.  long  petioles,  usually  silky  pubee- 
oent ;  drupes  obovoid,  silky  puberulous,     T,  Belerietu 

*  *  Spikes  more  or  less  panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branehleU^  pvhwmUm^  «r 

tofnentoee. 
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YouBig  dieots  aad  n&deanide  of  the  oblong  leaFee  ruty  villous,  the  petiole  short ;  ovary 
viUooB ;  drapes  oval,  gUhions, , T,  chebula. 

As  preoeding,  bat  ovary  quite  glabrooa^  the  flowers  and  fruits  much  smaller,  the  leaves 
more  coppery  villous  beneath, T,  tamentella. 

Yery  young  shoots  rusty  villous ;  leaves  smooth  and  glabrous,  acuminate,  the  petiole 

short ;  drupes  oblong-lanceolate,  obsolotely  6 -cornered,  glabrous, T.  eitrina, 

SiAg,  II,    Fentaptera,  Koxb.     Fruit  a  -dry  nut,  with  a  chartaoeoos  or  fibrous* 

OMiaceovs  pericarp,  compressed  or  3 — fi-eomesed  with  as  many  equal  or  onequal  wings, 

or  only  with  2  or  a  single  wing  all  round. 

*  Nutt  usually  S-eomered,  the  angles  expanded  into  2  equal,  cr  3 — 1  unequal 

winge.     (Chuncoa,  Pav.) 

X   Nuts  large,  equally  2-vdnged,  \\ — 2  in.  long.     Spikes  simple,  axillary. 
An  parts  glabrous ;  spikes  puberulous  or  tomentose ;  leaves  obovate,  the  petiole  2 — 3  in. 
long ;  nut  3 -cornered,  with  2  lar^  equal  spreading  wings,  about  8 — 3i  in.  across, 

T.  hialata. 
As  preceding,  leaves  smaller  and  shorter  petioled ;  nuts  equally  2-wing6d,  only  \ — } 

in.  across, P,  pyrifolia, 

X    X     Nuts  small,  unequally^2 — 3-winged.     Spikes  forming  terminal  pani- 
cles. 

Fruits  nnequaUy  3-winged,  puberulous,  brown, T.  panieulata. 

Fruits  much  smaller  tiian  in  preceding,  equally  2- winged,  almost  glabrous,  pale  colour- 
ed,      •    T.  myriooarpa, 

*  *    NuU  4«'  or  6'eamered,  all  the  anglee  expanded  into  equal  wings. 

An  parts  more  or  less  greyish  tomentose  ;  leaves  strongly  net- veined  beneath,  the  pe- 
tiole short,  furnished  with  2  stalked  turbinate  glands, T,  alata. 

An  parts  glabrous ;  leaves  not  prominently  net- veined  beneath,  the  petiole  short,  with 
2  stalked  turbinate  glands ;  spikes  panicled,  like  the  calyxes,  puberulous  or  almost 
tomentose,   T,  erenulata. 

As  preceding,  but  the  panicled  spikes  and  outside  of  calyx  quite  glabrous,  . .   T,  maero* 

..  earpa, 

1.  T.  Cawlppjl,  Linn.  Mant.  519 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  11. ;  WA.  Prod. 
I.  813  ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  480  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  8004  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  172  ; 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  20  (H  Molnccam,  Lamk.  Diet.  I.  349  ;  DO.  1.  c,  non 
Boxb.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  beach-forests  of  the  Andaman  islands,  probab- 
ly also  in  Tenasserim ;  much  cultivated  in  villages  all  over  the  country. — 
FL  May,  June ;  Fr.  Apr. 

2.  T.  PEOCEBiL,  .Roxb.  Corom.  PL  III.  t.  244  and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  429 ; 
DC.  Prod.  III.  12. 

Hab.     Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andaman  islands. 

In  Andaman  Rep.  p.  37, 1  stated  that  this  species  hardly  differs  from 
the  preceding.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Nicobar  species  of  Termimlia 
which  I  presumed  to  be  new  ( Joum.  As  Soc.  Beng.  1876, 130)  belongs  here. 

8.  T.  Belebica,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  II.  t.  198  and  FL  Ind.  II.  431 ; 
DC.  Prod.  III.  12  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  313  ;  Wight  lU.  I.  t.  91. ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  I/l.  600 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  19.  [Myrohalanm  helerica,  Gsertn.  Fruct. 
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II.  90.  t.  97  ;  Rheed.  Horfc.  Malab.  IV.  t.  10 ;  T,  fcptidigsima,  Griff.  Not 
Dicot.  686 ;  T.  lawrinoidea,  T.  and  B.  in  Miq.  PI.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  600). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation,  idl  over 
Burma  and  the  adjacent  provinces. — Fl.  Apr.  May ;  Fr.  CS. 

4.  T.  CHEBULA^  Betz.  Obs.  V.  31 ;  Boxb.  Corom.  PL  II.  t.  197  and 
Fl.  Ind.  II.  435 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  13 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  313 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind- 
Bat.  I/l.  601 ;  Brand.  For.  FL  t.  29. ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  27.  {T.  retietdata, 
Roth.  Nov.  sp.  381 ;  DC.  L  c). 

Hab.     Chittagong. 

5.  T.  TOMEirrELLA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  80. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  upper  mixed  and  the  low  forests,  all  over  Pegu 
and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — M.  June ;  Fr.  CS. 

6.  T.  ciTEDTA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  435 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  12 ;  Miq. 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  602.  {Myrobahmua  eitrina,  Gtertn.  Fruct,  II.  91.  t. 
97). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans ;  Te- 
nasserim (Helf.  2178).— Fr.  CS. 

7.  T.  BiALATA,  Wall.  ap.  Voigt.  Cat.  Suburb.  Calc.  36  {Pentaptera 
huOata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  441 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  15). 

E[ab.  Not  uncommon  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Andamans. — 
FL  RS. 

8.  T.  PYBIPOLIA,  (Pentaptera  pyrifolia,  Presl.  Epim.  Bot.  214 ; 
Walp.  Ann.  III.  859 ;  T.  Javanica,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  602  ?) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  the  upper  ones,  all 
over  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — FL  HS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

9.  T.  mybiogabpa,  v.  Heurck  and  Muell.  Arg.  Obs.  Bot.  215. 
Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fr.  March. 

10.  T.  ALATA,  Roth.  Nov.  sp.  379 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  603.— 
{Pentaptera  tomentosa,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.' II.  440;  DC.  Prod.  III.  14 ;  21 
tomentosa,  WA.  Prod.  I.  314  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  195  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  17  ; 
T.  elliptica,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  IV.  969  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  lower  mixed  and  the  open  forests,  all  over 
Pegu  and  Martaban.— Fl.  HS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

11.  T.  CBENTJLATA,  Roth.  Nov.  sp.  380 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  603. 
(Pentaptera  glabra,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  440 ;  T,  glabra,  WA.  Prod  I.  314 ; 
Pentaptera  ohovata  and  P.  crenulata,  DC.  Prod.  III.  14  and  15). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah 
and  Arracan. — Fr.  CS. 

12.  T.  macbocabpa,  (Pentaptera  macrocarpa.  Wall.  Cat.  3982). 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  upper-mixed  and  the  open  forests,  all  over 

Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim. — Fl.  H.  S.  j  Fr.  CS. 
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Doubtful  Species. 
1.     Pentaptera  gracilisy  Presl.  Epim.  214 ;  Walp.  Ann.  III.  859. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  near  Monlmein. 

The  leaves  are  described  as  whorled  by  threes,  indicating  a  species  of 
Chmhretwn  rather  than  of  Terminalia. 

Combretmn,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Subff.  J.    Fioivrea,  Comm.    Flowers  5-inerotis.    Stamens  10,  all  equal  or  alter- 
nately shorter.    Fmits  usually  5-,  rarely  4-  or  6-  or  8-comered  or  -winged. 

*  Calyx  funnel'Cup'Bhaped, 

X   Petals  none. 
LeaYes  only  1| — 8  in.  long ;  panicles  greyish  velvety,  the  floral  leaves  not  discoloured, 

. .  C.  apetalum, 
X    X   Petals  present. 
Leaves  larg^,  opposite ;  panicles  rusty  or  tawny  tomentose,  the  floral  leaves  white-dis- 
coloured ;  fruits  with  5  chartaoeous  wingB, C  deeandrum. 

Leaves  often  whorlod  by  2 — 4,  smooth,  coriaceous ;  panicles  greyish  tomentose  without 

floral  leaves  ;  fruits  with  6  sharp  thick  almost  wing-like  comers,  ,»,,C.  trifoUatwnu 

Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  leaves   strongly  nerved  and  net-veined ;  fruits  sharply 

4-comered,    C,  tfftra^onocarpum, 

*  *  Calyx-tube  tubular,  the  limb  abruptly  salver'  or  eup-ehaped, 

Bacemes,  petioles,  and  branchlets  greyish  or  rusty  puberulous  or  velvety,     ....  (7.  ovale, 
Panidee,  petioles,  and  branchlets  all  rusty  pilose ;  fruits  5- winged,  puberulous, 

..  Cpilotum, 
8uby,  IL  CombretuMf  DO.    Flowers  4-merous.    Stamens  8,  equal  or  alternately 
shorter.    Fruits  usually  4-,  rarely  5-winged  or  -cornered. 

*  Calyx  shorter  or  longer  tubular-bell'Shaped  {the  limb  never  abruptly  eupular), 

Fruite  ijoinged,  the  wings  ehartaeeous  and  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  nut» 
X   Flowers  shortly  pedicellod. 
An  parts  glabrous,  the  leaves  opposite ;  inflorescence  and  flowers  velvety,  C.  extensum. 

X    X   Flowers  aU  sessile. 
An  younger  parts,  the  inflorescence,  and  leaves  beneath  coppery  or  rusty  lepidote  ; 

leaves  large,  opposite, C.  squamosum^ 

Leaves  usually  whorled  in  threes  (at  least  in  the  older  branchlets),  glabrous,  when  young 

minutely  lepidote ;  inflorescence  and  yoimg  shoots  puberulous,    C.  Chinense. 

As  preceding,  but  branchlets,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  all  rusty  tomentose ;  leaves 
more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  never  lepidote, C.  dasystachyum, 

*  *  Calyx  funnel-eup'Shaped.    lyuits  winged  or  angular, 

X   Fruits  4-   or  5-winged,  the  wings  ehartaeeous.    Leaves  and  fruits 
small 

t  Nuts  smooth  and  glabrous. 
Young  shoots  rusty  pubescent,  the  leaves  and  the  4-  or  5-winged  fruits  glabrous ; 

branchlets  terete,    C.  pyrifolium, 

An  partB^  also  the  4-winged  fruits,  more  or  less  silvery  lepidote ;  branchlets  4-comered. 

•  •  C*  quadrangulare, 
t  t  Nuts  flbriUose-hirsute. 
I^ves  beneath  resinose-dotted ;  inflorescence  brown-lepidoto ;  young  shoots  pubescent, 

..C.  WaUichii. 
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X    X   Fruits  4-comered,  the  angles  thick  and  rounded. 
Infloreecence  and  young  branchlets  rusty  puberous,  the  fonner  also  lepidote ;  leaves 
large,  strongly  nerved,  and  parallel-yeined, (7.  cMte^wm. 

1.  C.  APETALUM,  Wall.  Cat.  3990. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Frome  District ;  Ava,  along 
the  Irrawaddi  from  Segain  southwards. — Fl.  Sept. — Jan. ;  Pr.  March. 

2.  C.  DECANDBTTM,  Boxb.  Corom,  PL  1. 1.  59  and  PI.  Ind.  II.  232, 
non  Jacq. ;  G.  Don.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XV.  437  {Poivrea  Boxhurghii,  I>C. 
Prod.  III.  18 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  317). 

Hab.  Common  in  all  forests,  especially  the  tropical  ones,  up  to  3000 
ft.  elevation,  all  over  Burma  and  adjoining  provinces. — PL  Nov. — Febr^^ 

3.  C.  TBI70LIAT1TM,  Vent.  Choix  d.  pi.  58.  t.  58  ;  Miq.  PI.  Ind.  Bat. 
I/l.  610 ;  Q-.  Don.  in.  Linn.  Trans.  XV.  439.  (Terminalia  lancifolia.  Griff. 
Not.  Dicot.  685.  t.  644.  f .  4 ;  Emhryogonia  Ittcida,  BL  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat« 
IL  t.  52). 

Hab.  Prequent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  the  alluvial  lands  all  over 
Burma,  from  Ava  down  to  Tenasaerim. — PL  Jan. — ^March  ;  Pr.  Apr.  June. 

4.  C.  TETBAGONOGAUPiTM,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  306. 
Kab.     Prequent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  the  alluvial  lands  of  I^gu. 

— PL  Pebr.  March  ;  Pr.  May,  June. 

5.  C.  OVALE,  E.  Br.  in  App.  to  Salt's  Trav.  in  Ahyss. ;  G.  Don.  in 
Linn.  Trans.  XV.  434. 

Hab.  Not  unf requent  in  the  tropical  and  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu 
Yomah  ;  also  in  shrubbery  etc.  of  Martaban  east  of  Tounghoo. — ^Fl«  March 
to  May. 

Possibly  only  a  variety  of  the  following  species. 

6.  C.  PiLOSUM,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  231 ;  G.  Don  in  Linn.  Trans.  XV. 
434. — {Foivrea  pilosa,  WA.  Prod.  I.  317  in  adn. ;  C.  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dioot. 
683?). 

Hab.  Pegu,  Rangoon  (Cleghom)  ;  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  (Fal- 
coner) to  Mergui  (Griff.)  ;  Ava,  Kakhyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — PI.  Jan. 

7.  C.  exteitsum:,  Roxb.  Hort.  Beng.  28  and  FL  Ind.  11.  229 ;  G. 
Don.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XV.  422  ?  ;  Miq.  PL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  608.  (C.  rotm^ 
difoHum,  Roxb.  PL  Ind.  II.  39,  non  Rich. ;  O.  Sorsfieldii,  Miq.  PL  Ind, 
Bat.  I/l.  609  ;  C.  platyphyllumy  Heurck  and  Muell.  Arg.  Obs.  bot.  1871. 
243  ;  O.  formosum.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  682). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf -shedding  forests,  especially  along  the 
larger  rivers,  all  over  Burma  and  the  adjoining  provinces. — ^Pl.  Jan. — 
March ;  Pr.  May. 

8.  C.  SQUAMOSTTM,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  231 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat,  I/l. 
607  ;  G.  Don  in  Linn.  Trans.  XV.  438.  (C.  Upidotumy  Presl  Bot.  Bemerk. 
142  J  Walp.  Ann.  L  290). 
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Hab.  Frequent  in  the  lower  mixed  and  the  open  forests,  especially 
the  low  ones,  all  oyer  Pegu  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl. 
March,  Apr.  and  Nov. ;  Fr.  CS.  and  May,  June. 

A  variety,  or  rather  sport,  from  Prome  (J.  Anderson)  with  abnormal 
much  bracted  inflorescences,  has  all  the  scales  developed  into  yellowish  hairs, 
so  as  to  appear  hirsute  aU  over.  O.  panctatumf  BL,  differs  not  only  by  the 
very  short  obovate  petals,  but  also  in  the  inflorescence,  shape  of  leaves,  and 
the  smaller  fruits. 

9.  C.  Chinense,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  230 ;  G.  Don.  in  Linn.  Trans. 
XV.  432  ?  (a  tematum.  Wall  Cat.  4002  ;  O.  Qrifflthii,  Heurck  and  MueU. 
Arg.  Obs.  hot.  231). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Martaban  hills, 
east  of  Tounghoo,  up  3000  ft.  elevation  ;  Chittagong. — ^Fr.  March,  Apr. 

Don's  O,  Ohinense  is  unknown  to  me  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
C.  e£U€mo9um,  Boxb.,  but  the  petals  are  apparently  different. 

10.  0.  SASYSTAOHruM,  EuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1874.  187. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests,  especially  along  choungs, 

along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  of  Martaban. — FL  March, 
Apr. 

11.  C.  PYBiFOLiuif,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1874.  188  (Pen- 
tt^tera  pyrifolia.  Wall.  Cat.  3985,  non  Presl). 

BLab.  Ava,  on  Taong-dong  (Wall.)  ;  near  Mandalay  (J.  Anderson). 
— Fr.  Sept. — ^Nov. 

12.  0.  QUADRAKQULABE,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1874.  188. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  2181).— Fl.  Apr.,  May. 

Judging  from  the  description  only,  I  do  not  think  that  this  species 
may  be  compared  with  C  stelligerum  of  Presl. 

13.  C.  Wallichh,  DC.  Prod.  III.  21. 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  Chittagong  ;  Ava,  Ehakyen  hiUs. — Fl.  RS. ; 
Pr.CS. 

14.  C.  cosTATTJM,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  227. 

Hab.    Martaban  to  Tenasserim  (Falconer,  Brandis). — Fr.  HS. 

Doubtfiil  Species. 

C.  steUigerumy  Piesl.  EpinL  215  ;  Walp.  Ann.  III.  860. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  near  Moulmein  (Helf.). 

Anofi^issus,  Wall. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*     JB^ak  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  nut. 
Leaves  oval  to  ovate-lanceolate,  retuse  or  blunt^  glabrous ;  flower-heads  several  togeth- 
er on  a  branched  peduncle, • A.  lati/oiia. 

8 
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Leaves  acuminate,  pubescent  at  least  when  young ;  flower-heads  solitary  on  a  simple 

pedunde,  \ — }  in.  across, •  A,  aeuminaU. 

*  *     Be4iik  shorter  than  the  nut. 
Leaves  obovate ;  flower-heads  \  in.  across,  solitary  on  a  simple  peduncle, .  •  A,  pendmlM, 

1.  A.  JlCUMINJlTA,  Wall.  Cat.  4014  ;  Walp.  Rep.  II.  63  ;  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  t.  16.  {Canocarpus  aeuminatus^  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  443  ;  DC.  Prod. 
IIL  17  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  816 ;  DC.  in  M6m.  d.  Genev.  IV.  35.  t.  3). 

Yar.  a.  oesvtsjl,  ovary  and  style  villous  ;  fruits  and  the  beak  more 
or  less  pubescent. 

Var.  p.  PHiLLTBRffiPOLlA,  (A.  phillyreorfolia,  Heurck  and  MuelL 
Arg.  Obs.  Bot.  209),  ovary  and  style  minutely  appressed-pubescent ;  fruits 
and  beak  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  frequent  in  the  mixed  (especially  the  upper  ones)  and 
also  in  tropical  forests,  from  Chittagong  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasse- 
rim,  up  to  8000  ft.  elevation  ;  var.  p.  restricted  to  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Ava,  Prome,  and  Pegu,  chiefly  in  the  swamp-forests. — Fl.  Febr.,  March ;  Pr. 
Apr.,  May. 

This  tree  is  remarkable  by  the  bark,  which  consists  of  herbaceous  green 
tubercles  covered  with  a  smooth  grey  epidermis  which  is  easily  scraped  off. 
By  this  mark  the  tree  can  be  recc^nised  from  all  others  in  Burma,  but 
in  the  plains  (the  var.  p.)  the  bark  becomes  white  marmorate  and  conchoid 
(as  in  Emhlica  officinalis).  I  should  certainly  have  specifically  separated 
this  swamp  variety  had  I  not  met  with  trees  that  bore  both  kinds  of  bark. 


QnisqualiBy  L. 

1.  Q.  IraiCA,  L.  sp.  pi.  556  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2033  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  492 ; 
DC.  Prod.  III.  23  ;  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  II.  427  ;  Wight  lUust.  1. 1.  92  ;  Miq. 
FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  610 ;  GrifE.  Not.  Dicot.  683  (Q.  longijlora,  Presl.  Epim. 
216;  Walp.  Ann.  11.  860). 

Yar.  a.  aniOJiirA,  bracts  leafy,  from  ovate  and  lanceolate  to  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  petals  oblong  or  elliptically  oblong,  blunt  or  nearly  so. 

Yar.  p.  viLLOSA,  (Q.  villosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  426;  DC.  Prod. 
III.  23),  bracts  subulate  to  linear,  small  and  inconspicuous ;  petals  usually 
obovate  and  often  almost  notched. 

Yar.  y.  oxyfetala,  as  preceding,  but  the  petab  broadly  lanceolate 
and  acute  or  nearly  so. 

Hab.  Not  unf requent  in  the  tropical  and  lower  mixed  forests  from 
Ava  and  Pegu  down  to  Tenasserim ;  var.  y.  Ava^  Khakyen  hills  east  of 
Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  March  to  May. 
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Calyoopterifl,  Lamk. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Leavefl  pubescent)  rarely  almost  glabrous ;  longer  stamens  { — \  as  long  as  the  acute 

calyx-lobes, C,  mUant, 

'  Leaves  glabrous ;  longer  stamens  as  long  as  the  long  bluntish  calyx-lobes,  C,  Jhrtbunda, 

1.  C.  KTTTAifS.  (Getonia  nutans,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  428  ;  DC.  Prod. 
III.  16  ;  Oetonia  Jlorihunda,  WA.  Prod.  I.  315,  non  Rozb.). 

Yar.  a.  Boxbttbohii,  leaves  ovate-oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  the  larger 
ones  5—6  in.  long,  firmly  chartaceous,  more  or  less  rusty  or  tawny  pubes- 
cent beneath. 

Yar.  p.  GLiLBBiiTSCULA,  the  larger  leaves  8 — 4  in.  long,  oblong  to  ovate- 
oblong,  thin  chartaceous,  nearly  glabrous. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  shrubbery,  along  bushy  river- 
sides, &e,,  also  in  the  savannahs,  from  the  plains  up  to  2,000  ft.  elevation 
and  higher ;  all  over  Frome,  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl. 
Jan. — ^March  ;  Fr.  Febr. — May. 

Wight  and  Amott  state  that  O.  nutans  with  short  stamens  does  not 
occur  in  Hindustan,  but  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  from  there 
belong  to  G,  nutans,  none  to  C.  floribunda,  Lamk.  (Getonia  nutans,  Boxb. 
Corom.  PI.  I.  61.  t.  87?). 

Lumnitzeray  WiUd. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Flowers  white ;  stamens  10,  about  as  long  as  the  petals, •• . .  Z.  raeetnosa. 

Flowers  ciimson ;  stamens  5 — 10,  twice  as  long  as  the  petals, Z.  Uttorea, 

1.  L.  BACEMOSA,  WiJld.  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  Berol.  IV.  186 ;  DC. 
Prod.  III.  22  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  316 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  606.  (Fetalo^ 
ma  altemifolia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  372  ;  Rheed.  Hort.  Malab.  VI.  t.  37). 

Hab.  Ffequent  along  tidal  channels,  &c.,  of  the  beach-forests,  also  in 
the  tidal  forests,  all  along  the  coasts  from  Arracan  down  to  Tenasserim  and 
the  Andamans. — Fl.  HS. 

2.  L.  littobea,  Voigt  Cat.  Hort.  Calc.  39.  (Pyrranthus  littoreus. 
Jack  Mai.  Misc.  II.  67 ;  L,  coccinea,  WA.  Prod.  I.  316 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  I/l.  606 ;  L.  pentandra,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  684). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  in  the  mangrove  jungles  of  Mergui  (Griff.). — Fl. 
Ft.  Sept. 

Illigera,  Bl. 

1.  I.  APPENDICULATA,  Bl.  Bjdr.  1153 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l. 
lOM  ;  DC.  Prod.  XV/1.  251.  (L  Coryzadenia,  Meisn.  in  DC.  Prod.  XV/1, 
251  -J  Coryzadema  trifoliata.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  356  ?). 
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Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  from 
Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Octob. ;  Fr.  March, 
Apr. 

GyrocarpiiB,  Jacq. 

1.  G.  AMEBiCAinrB,  Jacq.  Amer.  282.  t.  178.  f .  80 ;  DC.  Prod.  XV/1. 
247.  (G.  Jacquini,  Boxb.  Gorom.  PI.  L  2.  t.  1  and  Fl.  Ind.  I.  445  ;  Kh. 
Fl.  Austr.  II.  506 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sjl^.  t.  196 ;  G.  Anaiieus,  Willd.  sp.  ji  IV. 
082 ;  DC.  1.  0. ;  G.  aeuminatufy  Meisn.  in  DC.  L  c  ;  G.  sphenopterut  and 
G.  rug09us,  B.  Br.  Prod.  Nov.  HolL  405 ;  DC.  1.  o.). 

Hab.  Not  iinfrequent  in  the  coast-forests  of  the  ATy^a.mAn«  and 
Tenasserim.— FL  BS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

MTBTACEJB, 
Cbnspectus  of  Genera. 
Trib.    I.    LJEPTOSPJSBMUJS.     Ovary  2--5.  rarely  more-eelled. 
Fruit  a  capsule,  either  opening  at  the  summit  in  as  many  valves  as  there 

are  cells,  or  very  rarely  indehiscent. 

*  Stamen*  in  a  $%ngle  reiOy  free, 

Bacxba.  Btamens  lusoally  fewer  than  20.  Flowers  smaQ.  Leaves  vppoaSu^ 
naxTow.  ^ 

Lbftobpbbxuic  StamenB  nnmerouB,  in  a  contmnous  row.  Flowers  tdlitazy  or 
crowded.    Leaves  alternating. 

*  *  Stamene  united  into  6  aeparate  bmtdlee. 

MxLALBucA.  Staminal  bnndleB  alternating  with  the  petals.  Flowers  in  heads  or 
spikes.    Leayes  alternating. 

TniSTANiA.  Staminal  bundles  opposite  the  petals.  Flowers  in  cymes  or  corymbs. 
Leayes  broad,  alternate,  rarely  opposite. 

Trih.  IL  MYBTEJE,  Ovary  2-  or  more-celled.  Fruit  an  indehiaoeni 
berry  or  drupe  very  rarely  opening  by  an  apical  opercle. 

SuhiT.  L  EU'MTETE^,    Leayes  opposite,  dotted. 

X    Stigma  peltate  or  capitate.    Testa  of  seeds  bard.    Cotyledons  sbmJL 
+  Oyxdes  2 — 6  in  each  oeU. 
DBOABPBKinjK.    Ovary  5-  or  rarely  4-*ceUed.    Embryo  long  and  narrow,  cvrvody 
circtilar  or  spiraL 

+    -f  Ovules  nnmerons,  in  2  or  more  series. 
Bhodamnia.    Oyary  1-celled,  with  2  parietal  placentas.    Leaves  3-nG(ryed. 
Bhodomtrtus.    Oyary  1-,  2-,  or  3-celled,  with  2  rows  of  superposed  ovules  in  each 
cell  and  the  ovules  separated  by  transyerse  septa.    Leaves  sometimes  S-nerrod. 

PsmiiTM.  Ovary  2—7  (usually  4 — 6)«ceUed,  the  pUoentss  often  S-lsneUate. 
Leaves  penni-neryed. 

X    X   Stigma  simple,  minnte.    Testa  of  seed  membranons. 
Eugenia.    Oyary  2 — 3-celled,  with  seyeral  oynles  in  each  cell.    Embryo  thick  and 
fleshy,  either  indiyisible  or  with  2  thick  fleshy  cotyledons,  the  radicle  short    Flowers  4- 
rarely  6-merous,  solitary  or  in  cymeis  or  panicles.    Leayes  penni-neryed. 

Subtr,  IL  LECYTSIDEJS.  Leaves  alternate,  not  dotted.  Calyx  nearly  valvals^ 
rarely  imbricate. 
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Babsingtonia.  Stamens  all  perfect.  Ovary  2-  or  4-ceUedy  with  nnmeroiui  ovulee 
in  each  cell.    Fruit  fibrous  or  fleshy,  often  angular,  1-  or  very  rarely  2 — 4>8eeded. 

Ga&bta.  Outer  or  inner  series,  or  both,  without  anthers.  Fruit  globose  to  ovoid, 
many-seeded,  the  seeds  imbedded  in  pulp.     Ovary  i -celled. 

Melaleuca,  L. 
1.     M.  LEUCADEiTOBON,  L.  Mant.  105 :  DC.  Prod.  III.  212 ;  Boxb.  Fl. 
Ind.   III.  397 ;  Bth.   Fl.  Austr.  III.  142.     (Jf.  Cajaputi,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
Ill:  304 ;  M,  minor,  Sm,  in  Rees  Cycl.   V.  23.   No.   2 ;  DC.   Prod.   III. 
212). 

Hab.     Tenasaerim,  Mergui,  rare  (Griff.). 

Trifitania,  E.  Br. 
Oonttpeetus  qf  Species. 

*  CalyX'lobea  blunt  or  almost  so. 

Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  rigidly  coriaceous,  glossy  on  both  sides ;  flowers  sessile  or 
nearly  so ;  calyx  about  8  lin.  across, T,  Merguetuis, 

Leaves  petided,  thin  coriaceous,  opaque  beneath ;  flowers  pedicelled ;  calyx  only  \\ 
lin.  across ;  capsule  exserted, T.  Burmaniea, 

*  *  Calyx-lobes  subulate-aeuminate. 

Leaves  crowded,  narrowed  at  both  ends ;  flowers  rather  large ;  capsule  hardly  exserted, 

..   T,  OriffUhii, 

1.  T.  Mebgtjensis,  Griff,  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1864.  637  (T, 
affinis.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  650.  t.  636.  f.  3). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui,  aloi^  the  coast  (Griff,  and  Helf.  2341). 
— FL  Aug. 

2.  T.  BuBMAsriCA,  Griff,  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bang.  1864.  637. — (T,  sp. 
Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  648  ?) 

HjlB.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  eng-  and  hill-eng-forests,  from  Mar- 
taban  down  to  Tenasserim,  also  ascending  into  the  drier  hill-forests  up  to 
4000  ft.  elevation ;  according  to  Dr.  Brandis  also  in  the  Pegu  Yomah. 
— Fl.  March,  Apr. ;  Fr.  Apr.,  May. 

3.  T.  Gbiffithii,  {T,  conferta,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  649,  vix  R.  Br.). 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.) — FL  Fr.  Jan. 

Decaapermuniy  Forst. 

1.  D.  PANICFLATT7M,  {NeUtrie  paniculatay  Ldl.  Collect,  sub  No.  16 ; 
DC.  Prod-  III.  231 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  521 ;  Eugenia  polygama,  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  II.  491 ;  If,  polyganuiy  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  75  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat. 
I.  474 ;  N,  pallescenSf  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  314). 

Yar.  a.  genuika,  pedicels  longer,  caljx-lobes  5,  more  equal  and  usually 
somewhat  acute  ;  flowers  in  simple  rarely  branched  racemes. 

Var.  )3.  THTBSOIBEA,  (-Z\r.  paniculata,  Wall.  Cat.  3627),  pedicels  shor- 
ter, sametimes  very  short ;  calyx-lobes  4,  usually  unequal,  more  or  less 
rounded ;  flowers  somewhat  smaller,  often  in  thyrsoid  racemes. 
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Hab.  Yar.  a.  very  frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martabui 
and  Tenasserim,  freely  springing  up  in  toungjas,  at  3000  to  4000  ft.  eleva- 
tion.— Fl.  March. 

Bhodamnia,  Jack. 

1.  R.  TBiNEBViA,  BL  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  79  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Anstr.  HI. 
278.  {Myrtus  trinervia,  Sm.  in  linn.  Trans.  III.  280 ;  Eugenia  T  iri^ 
nervia,  DC.  Prod.  III.  279 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3223). 

Var.  a.  concolob,  (Ehodamnia  einerea,  GrifE."  Not.  Dieot.  653,  non 
Jack ;  Id.  concoloTy  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  315  ;  B.  trinervia^  Bl.  1.  c), 
leaves  green  on  both  sides,  beneath  thinly  and  minutely  puberulous  or 
almost  glabrescent ;  flowers  usually  by  4 — 7,  but  also  fewer  or  solitary. 

Yar.  p,  SPECTABILIS  (JB,  spectahilis^  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.  Bat.  L  78  ; 
Miq.  1.  c.  479 ;  B,  cinerea,  Jack  Mai.  Misc.  II.  48 ;  Monoxora  spedahilis^ 
Wight  Icon.  t.  524  ;  B.  Nageli,  Miq.  L  c.  478 ;  B.  suhtrijlora,  BL  Musl 
Lugd.  Bat.  I.  79 ;  Miq.  1.  c.  479 ;  B.  Muelleri,  Bl.  1.  c. ;  Miq.  1.  c), 
leaves  beneath  covered  with  a  close  minute  silvery  white  pubescence,  turning 
sometimes  greyish  when  old ;  flowers  usually  fewer,  or  only  2  or  solitary 
in  the  leaf -axils. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  down  to  Mergui  (Fal- 
coner, Helf .  2344 ;  Griff.  2344  ;  Wall,  etc.)— Fl.  Aug. 

Fsidium,  L. 

•1.     P.  Gtjtava,  L.  sp.  pi.  470 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  120. 

Yar.  a.  ptbifebum,  (P.  pyriferum,  L.  sp.  pL  672 ;  DC.  Prod.  III. 
233  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  480 ;  Bot.  Eeg.  t.  1079 ;  Rheed.  Hort.  Mai.  III. 
t.  34),  peduncles  1-flowered;  fruits  pear-shaped. 

Yar.  p,  P0MIFEBT7M,  (P.  pomiferum,  L.  sp.  pi.  672  ;  DC.  1.  c.  234 ; 
Boxb.  1.  c. ;  Bheed.  Hort.  Malab.  III.  t.  48),  peduncles  usually  2-flowered, 
with  a  third  flower  in  the  axil  of  the  forking  ;  fruits  globular  or  ovoid. 

Hab.  Now  generally  cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and  often  as 
wild  in  village-woods. — Fl.  Apr.,  May ;  Fr.  RS. 

Eugenia,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

Subg,  L  Syzygium,  Gsertn.  Calyx  smooth  inside,  without  intra- 
staminal  thickened  ring.  Calyx-limb  often  obsolete  and  turning  truncate 
after  defloration.  Petals  free  or  often  cohering  in  a  deciduous  calyptra. 
Flowers  usually  small.  Berries  often  small,  globular  to  ovoid  and  cylindri- 
cal, more  or  less  sappy,  1-  rarely  2-seeded. 

*  Calyx  elongate  and  cylindrical,   or  shorter   and  obveraely  conical, — (Acmena, 
Wight). 

X   Flowen  in  simple  or  almost  aimple  axillary  racemes  sometunee  mudi 
•   reduced.    Calyx  much  elongate.    Botries  ovoid. 
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Calyx  tubular-narrowed,  1 — |  in.  long,  the  lol)e8  broad  and  rounded  ;  berries  about  an 

inch  long,  OYoid-oblong,  crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes, E.  elavijlora. 

Calyx  club-shaped,  | — \  in.  long,  the  limb  truncate ;  berry  clayate-oblong,  only  \ — \ 

in.  long,  crowned  by  the  cup-shaped  truncate  calyx-limb, JSl  leptantha. 

X    X   Flowers  in  more  or  less  corymb-like  axillary  and  terminal  panicles. 
Calyx  more  or  less  obconical. 
-»-  Calyx  at  base  pedicel-like  contracted. 
Oalyx  smooth ;  leaves  somewhat  glaucous  and  rather  opaque  beneath ;  berries  black, 

. .  E,  grata. 
Calyx  (dried)  granular-rough ;  leaves  rather  glossy  beneath ;  berries  white, 

..  E,  Zeylaniea, 
+    +   Calyx  sessile,  not  narrowed  pedicel-like  at  base. 
Leaves  more  or  less  linear,  net-veined  between  the  remote  indistinct  irregular  lateral 

nerves ;  shrub,   E,  contracta. 

Leaves  more  or  less  oblong,  somewhat  glaucescent  beneath,  not  net- veined  between  the 

dose-set  parallel  lateral  nerves ;  tree, E,  bracteolata, 

*  *  Cahfx  hemUpherical  to  funnel-ahapedt  teatile  or  contracted  pedicel-like  at  the 
bate, 

X  Leaves  usually  opaque,  green,  the  lateral  nerves  more  or  less  distant^ 
somewhat  iiregular,  net- veined  between.  Inflorescence  usually  later- 
al from  the  older  branches. 

+  Calyx  sessile,  not  tapering  pedicel-like  at  the  base, 
t  Leaves  green  on  both  sides. 
Petiole  ) — }  in.  long ;  leaves  broader,  not  decurrent ;  flowers  more  than  8  together ; 

panicle  longer  peduncled,  the  last  ramiflcations  very  shorty E.  cpereulata. 

As  preceding,  but  leaves  more  obovate  ;   panicle  very  short  peduncled  or  almost  sessile, 

more  lax ;  flowers  often  by  threes,    E,  obovata. 

Leaves  acuminately  decurrent  on  a  short  petiole,  more  acuminate,     E,  Paniala. 

t  t  Leaves  glaucous  or  glaucescent  beneath. 
Branchlets  terete  or  nearly  so ;  panicles  more  or  less  peduncled ;  calyx  soon  truncate, 

the  lobes  obsolete, •  E.  cinerea. 

+  +  Calyx  narrowed  into  a  longer  or  shorter  pedicel-like  base. 
Panicle  short,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  usually  branched  already  isom. 
the  base. 

t  Calyx-lobes  well-developed,  up  to  ^  line  long. 
Bimilar  to  E,  cinerea^  the  branchlets  greyish ;  calyx-lobes  \  lin.  long,    , . , ,  E»  prmeox, 
Branchlets  brownish ;  racemes  sometimes  corymb-like,  elender,  short, ....  J?,  eerasoides* 

t  t  Calyx  soon  truncate,  the  lobes  obsolete. 
Branchlets  brown,  4-comered,  often  wing^dly  so  especially  while  young. .  ,E,  tetragona, 

Branchlets  white,  terete ;  panicles  cyme-like,  short,   E,  bahamea, 

X  X  Leaves  usually  glossy,  often  drying  blackish  or  brownish,  the 
lateral  nerves  all  thin  and  vein-like,  more  or  less  crowdedly  parallel- 
running. 

+   Calyx  narrowed  into  a  longer  or  shorter  pedicel-like  base, 
t  Inflorescence  lateral  from  the  older  branchlets. 
Calyx  a  line  long,  almost  sessile ;  ramifications  of  panicle  sharply  4-comered ;  benies 

ovoid,  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  branchlets  brownish, .  • E,  frutieoaa. 

Calyx  2  lin.  long,  tapering  into  a  thick  pedicel-like  base ;  ramifications  of  the  panicle 
obsoletely  4-comered ;  berries  ovoid-oblong,  }  in.  long ;  branchlets  white, 

E,  Jambolana. 
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t  t  Inflorescence  tenninal  (and  often  also  axillazy  on  Uie 
branch). 
t  Branchlets  brown. 

O  Leaves  bluntiah  acuminate  to  blnnt. 
Leayes  thin  coriaoeons,  tikie  lateral  nerves  thin  but  distinct ;  petiole  3  lin.  long,  slender, 

..   £,  gyww. 
Leaves  firmly  ooriaceoTis,  the  lateral  nerves  obsolete ;  petiole  thick,  not  above  a  line 

long, if.  mjfrtt/oU^ 

O  O  Leaves  long  and  sharply  acmninate. 
Leaves  almost  chartaceons,  pale  colonred  beneath ;  petiole  aboat  2  lin.  long, 

. .   £.  acuminttiisnmtu 
X  X  Branchlets  white. 
Leaves  blnntish  acmninate,  almost  chartaceous,  elegantly  tranversely  veined, . .  KvemuU. 

+    +  Calyx  not  or  scarcely  contracted  at  the  base,  sessile.    Leaves 
blackish  or  reddish  in  drying, 
t  Branchlets  white. 
Leaves  chartaoeons ;  calyx-lobes  about  a  line  long ;  petals  2  lin.  long  or  longer ;  fila- 
ments 4 — 6  lin.  long, •   £,  n$iettM» 

Leaves  coriaceous,  the  lateral  nerves  strong  and  prominent ;  calyx-lobes  and  petals 

shorter  ;  filaments  2 — 3  lin.  long  ;  berries  obovoid, £.  Il^umra. 

t  t  Branchlets  red-brown. 
Like  preceding,  but  lateral  nerves  thin  and  vein-like ;  benies  almost  globular,  the  axe 

ofa  large  cherry, • , S.  oNetm, 

8ubg.  IL  Jamhoaa,  DO.  Calyx  inside  usually  with  a  circular  or 
4-angular  intra- staminal  ring,  or  the  stamens  inserted  on  the  thickened  ring 
itself  ;  flowers  often  large  ;  calyx-lobes  conspicuous  and  persistent.  Ber- 
ries usually  large,  more  or  less  turbinate  or  ovoid,  the  endocarp  thick  and 

fleshy.     Seeds  large. 

*  Calyx.lobes  in  fruit  tpreadinff. 
X   Calyx  less  than  ^  in.  long. 

+  Flowers  sessile.    Flowers  in  terminal  and  often  also  in  axillary 
panicles. 

t  Leaves  glossy,  firmly  coriaceous,  the  lateral  nerves  tiiin  and 
parallel. 
Leaves  5 — 6  in.  long,  blunt  or  nearly  so ;  panicle  corymb-like,  pedunded ;  beiiy  obo- 

void-pear-shaped,  about  an  in.  long, «••   £.  grmidi; 

Leaves  only  2 — 8  in.  long,  decurrent  at  the  base,  bluntish  acuminate, . .  B.  Upidoetajm. 
Leaves  cnneate  at  the  base ;  panicles  sessile,  reduced  and  duster-like,  the  ramificationa 

very  short  and  thick,  joint-like, B,  p^ckfpM^Um, 

t  t  Leaves  opaque,  coriaceous,  the  lateral  nerves  curved  and 
distant. 

Leaves  long-petioled ;  panide  terminal,  corymb-like, JSL  trutit, 

+    +  Flowers  pedicelled.    Leaves  more  or  less  chartaoeons,  the 
lateral  nerves  curved. 
Pamdes  axillary  and  terminal ;  calyx-base  thick,  pediod-like,  the  true  pediod  very 

short  or  almost  wanting ;  leaves  thin  coriaceous, •  •  JS.  2Me«»/b/M, 

Panide  almost  corymb-like,  little  branched  from  the  base ;  calyx-base  davate-narrowed, 
the  true  pedicel  3 — 6  lin.  long ;  leaves  coriaceous, S. 
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Racemes  simple,   slender,  lateral  or  axillary ;  calyx-base  filiform  and  pedicel-like,  the 

tme  pedicels  long  and  filiform ;  leaves  membranous,   .  •  •  • • .  •  E,  Kurziu 

X    X    Calyx  an  inch  long  or  longer. 
Leaves  large,  almost  sessile,  cordate  or  roimded  at  the  base ;  corymbs  lateral  and  ter- 
minal,    S.fortnosa, 

*  *  Cktlyx-lobet  in  fruit  incurved  or  injiexed. 
X   Flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Leaves  cordate  or  roimded  at  the  base,  the  petiole  very  short  and  thick ;  corymbs  ter- 
minal,   •  • •  •  E,  macrocarpa. 

Leaves  sessile  with  a  cordate  base,  blunt ;  branchlets  white,  terete ;  corymbs  small, 

lateral, E,  amplexicaulis. 

Leaves  acuminate  at  both  ends ;  panicle  duster-like  reduced  and  lateral, 

..  E.  Malaceensis, 
X    X  Flowers  truly  or  spuriously  pedicelled. 
•f  Leaves  opposite. 

t  Leaves  rounded  at  the  base.    Fruits    obversely  turbinate, 
waxy,  white  or  rose-coloured. 
Branchlets  usually  4-oomered  and  often  wingedly  so,  white  or  pale  rose-coloured  ;  leaves 
acuminate,  the  intramarginal  nerve  as  strong  as  the  lateral  nerves  themselves, 

. .   E,  itquea, 
Branchlets  terete,  brown ;  leaves  bluntish,  the  intramarginal  nerve  fiednt  and  obscure, 

..  E,  Jawinica, 
t  t  Leaves  narrow,  acute  at  the  base,  petioled. 

Bemes  almost  globular  or  ovoid,  dull-yellow, K  Jambos, 

+    -f   Leaves  whorled  by  threes,  narrow,  obtuse  at  the  base. 
Leaves  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  almost  sessile ;  petals  4 — 16, E.  polt/petala. 

1.  E.  CLAvrPLOBA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  488 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  606. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans  3  also 

Tenasserim  and  Chittagong. — Fr.  Pebr. 

2.  E.  LBPTAiTTiiA,  Wight  III.  II.  15  and  Icon.  t.  528.  {Sifzygium 
sp.,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  654). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  from  Tenasserim  to  the  Andamans. — FL 
Febr. ;  Pr.  Apr.,  May. 

3.  E.     GBATA,  Wall.  Cat.  3686  ;  Wight  111.  II.  15. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  apparently  frequent. — Fl.  Jan.,  March. 

4.  E.  ZETLAincA,  Wight  111.  II.  14.  and  Icon.  t.  73,  non  Roxb. ; 
Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  202.     (Jamhosa  bracteata,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  437). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans ;  also 
Tenasserim.— Fl.  HS. 

5.  E.  coirrBACTA,  Wall.  Cat.  3602. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  stony  or  rocky  bed  of  choungs  in  tropical  for- 
ests, from  Martaban  down  to  Tenassdrim. — Fl.  March,  Apr. 

The  Martaban  specimens  dry  blackish  and  have  the  net -venation  less 
prominent.     They  may  possibly  form  a  large  and  long-leaved  variety  of  £. 
euneata,  Wall.  Cat.  3598. 
9       • 
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Another  species  from  Tenasserim  (Helf.  24s07),  near  allied  to  the  above, 
has  larger  leaves  of  a  thinner  texture  and  very  lax  net-venation.  It  is  no 
doubt  new,  but  the  inflorescences  are  too  young  for  description.  It  has 
white,  while  the  above  has  red-brown  bark. 

6.  E.  BBACTEOLATA,  Wight  111.  II.  15  and  Icon.  t.  531. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Griff.,  Helf.). 

7.  E.  oPEBCiJLiLTA,  Eoxb.  Hort.  Beng.  37  and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  486; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  552.  {Syzygium  nervosum,  DC.  Prod.  III.  260  ;  Bth.  FL 
Hongk.  119). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  Peg^  Martaban,  and 
Upper  Tenasserim.  . 

8.  E.  OBOVATA,  Wall.  Cat.  3352.  A.  {Syzygium  polyanihum^  Thw. 
Ceyl.  PI.  116  and  417). 

Hab.     Ava  (Griff.  2408)  ;  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). 

9.  E.  Paioala,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  489 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  616. 
Hab.     Chittagong. — Fl.  Apr. ;  Fr.  June. 

10.  E.  ciNEEEA,  Wall.  Cat.  3576. 

Hab.  Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  (southern 
parts)  J  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  down  to  Mergui. — FL  Apr. ;  Fr. 
Febr. 

Possibly  not  different  from  the  following  species,  which  I  know  only 
from  Roxburgh's  description  and  figure. 

11.  E.  PEJECOX,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  488  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  619. 
Hab.     Hilly  parts  of  Chittagong  (Roxb.). — FL  Jan. 

12.  E.  CERASOIDEB,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  488 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  615 
{Syzygium  suhnodoswin,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  313 ;  E.  polyarUha,  Wight 
111.  II.  17  and  Icon.  t.  543). 

Var.  p,  Ai9^Gi7STrFOLiA,  leaves  on  shorter  and  thicker  petioles,  linear 
to  oblanceolate-linear,  with  fewer  more  remote  and  arcuate  nerves ;  pani- 
cles shorter  and  stouter,  the  ultimate  branchings  much  reduced  ;  the  pedi- 
cel-like base  of  calyx  shorter  ;  berries  the  size  of  a  pepper-kernel,  globose, 
almost  sessile,  crowned  by  the  truncate  calyx-limb. — Probably  a  distinct 
species. 

Hab.  Chittagong ;  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  down  to  Mergui 
(Griff.,  Helf.).     Var.  p,  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — Fr.  March. 

13.  E.  TETBAGONA,  Wight  111.  II.  16. 

Hab.  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  east  of  Bhamo,  at  3000—4000  ft.  eleva- 
tion.— Fl.  Nov.,  Decb. 

14.  E.  BALSAMEA,  Wight  111.  II.  16. 

Hab.     Burma  (according  to  Eev.  Dr.  Mason). 

15.  E.  PBUTicosA,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  487  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  624. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  open,  chiefly  the  eng-forests,  along  the  eastern 
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slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  from  Martaban  down  to   Tenasserim  ;  also 
Chittagong. — Fl.  Apr.  ;  Fr.  May,  J\uie. 

16.  E.  Jambolai^a,  Lamk.  Diet.  \il,  198 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  535  ; 
Roib.  Fl.  Ind.  484 ;  Brand.  For.  Fl.  t.  30 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  197.— (-%;ry- 
giwn  Jambolanum,  DC.  Prod.  III.  259 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  458). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf -shedding  forests  but  chiefly  in  the  mixed 
ones,  rarely  entering  the  tropical  forests,  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Apr.,  May  ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

17.  E.  CYMOSA,  Lamk.  Diet.  III.  199,  non  Eoxb. ;  Wight  Icon.  t. 
555.  (^.  toddaiioides,  Wight  111.  II.  16  and  Icon.  t.  542  ;  Syzygittm  cy- 
mosuniy  DC.  Prod.  III.  259  ;  Jambosa  tenuicuspis,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I. 
431 ;  Syzygiwn  nelitricarpwriy  T.  et  B.  in  Nat.  Tydsch.  Ned.  Ind.  XXV). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  and  Mergui. — Fl.  Nov. 

18.  E.  MTBTIPOLIA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  490;  Wight  Icon.  t.  618. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (according  to  a  specimen  admixed  with 

Wall.  Cat.  3573.  A.) 

19.  E.  ACUMiNATissncA,  {Myrtus  acuminattssitna,  Bl.  Bydr.  1088 ; 
Jambosa  aeuminatissimay  Hassk.  in  Flora  1849.  592 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat. 
I.  438  ;  E.  ferruginea,  Wight  Icon.  t.  554). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (or  Andamans  ?)  (Helf .) 

20.  E.  VKNTJSTA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  491 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  025  {Sy^ 
zygivm  Gardneri,  Thw.  Ceyl.  PI.  117  ?) 

Hab.  Not  xmfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Toukyeghat,  east  of 
Tounghoo;  Tipperah  hills  (Roxburgh). — Fl.  March,  Apr. 

21.  E.  bubews,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  496 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  630.  {Jam- 
bosa Wightiam,  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  106 ;  Walp.  Ann.  II.  636). 

Hab.  Forests  of  Chittagong  (Boxb.)  ;  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein 
down  to  Mergui. — Fl.  Febr. — Apr. ;  Fr.  Begin  of  RS. 

If  my  identification  prove  correct,  then  it  is  only  the  length  of  the 
stamens  and  a  thinner  texture  of  the  leaves  that  separates  this  species  from 
E,  Thumra,     The  petals  and  sepals,  too,  are  nearly  twice  the  size. 

22.  E.  Thumba,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  495 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  617. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests,  especially  in  marshy  places 

along  choungs,  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasse- 
rim.— Fl.  March,  Apr. ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

23.  E.  OBLATA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  493 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  622. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  tropical  forests,  especially  along  marshy  choungs, 

from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  March — May  ;  Fr.  June — Aug. 

24.  E.  OBAKDis,  Wight  Bl.  II.  15  and  Icon.  t.  614  {E.  cymosa^ 
Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  492,  non  Lamk.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  and  occasionally  in  the  mois- 
ter  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  Martaban,  and  Tenasserim. — 
FL  Febr. ;  Fr.  Apr. 
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25.  E.  LBPIDOCABPA,  Wall.  Cat.  8618  in  part.— (i%i^yiti»»  PaUmha^ 
nicum,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Suinatr.  313  ?). 

Hab.     In  the  eng-forests  of  Upper  Tenasserim  (Brandis). 

26.  E.  PACHTPHTLLA,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soe.  Beng.  1873.  232. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Bithoko  range,   3000  ft.    (Brandis). — ^FL 

Apr. 

27.  E.  TBISTI8,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  233, 

Hab.  In  the  eng-forests  at  Lounkim,  Tenasserim  (Brandis). — Fr. 
Apr. 

28.  E.  LAKCEiEPOLiA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  494 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  621. 
Hab.     Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.).— Fl.  Nov. ;  Fr.  Febr. 

29.  E.  KuBzn,  Duthie  MS.  {E,  cerasiflora,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc. 
Beng.  1873.  233,  non  Miq.). 

Hab.  Eather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Toukyeghat,  east  of 
Tounghoo. — Fl.  March. 

30.  E.  ALBiFLORA,  Duthie  MS. ;  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burma  I.  491. 
Hab.     Burma,  probably  Ava.  (Griff.  2419). 

31.  E.  POBMOSA,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  II.  6.  t.  108  (1831).— (-E.  iemu- 
folia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  4S9  (1832)  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  611 ;  JamboBaformo- 
say  Wight  HI.  II.  14 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  412). 

Hab.  In  the  tropical  forests  of  Chittagong  and  Upper  Tenasserim. — 
Fl.  Fr.  March. 

S.  Jbrmosa^  of  Wall.  Cat.  3609  is  a  mixture  of  fruits  of  this  species 
and  leaves  of  E,  Malaccensis, 

32.  E.  macbocaepa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  497 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  612. 
{Jamhoaa  maerocarpa,  •Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  417.) 

Hab.  Frequent  along  choungs  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to 
2000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  March,  Apr. ;  Fr.  Aug. 

33.  E.  AMPLEXICATTLI8,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  483  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  608. 
Hab.     Chittagong  (Roxb.). 

Specimens  in  Herb.  Brandis  (Nos.  1225, 1222,  and  1223)  from  the  tro- 
pical forests  of  Upper  Tenasserim,  come  nearest  to  this  species.  Thej 
differ  apparently  by  the  sharply  4-angular  branchlets  and  blimtish  acumi- 
nate or  bluntish  leaves.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal,  but  otherwise  quite 
agrees  with  Roxburgh's  figure.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  is  very  variable, 
some  of  them  almost  agreeing  with  those  of  JE,  aquea, 

•34.  E.  Malaccensis,  L.  sp.  pi.  672;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  483; 
Wight  Hlust.  II.  14.  t.  98  {Jamhosa  domestica,  Rumph.  Herb.  Amb.  I. 
121.  t.  37 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  411 ;  Jamhosa  Malaccensis,  DC.  Prod. 
III.  288  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4408 ;  E,  purpurea,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  483 ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  549  ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  654). 
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Hab.     Planted  in  villages  of  Tenasserim. — Fl.  HS. 

•35.  E.  AQUEA,  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  114  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  492  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  650.  {Jambosa  aquea,  DC.  Prod.  III.  288  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  216  ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  421). 

Hab.  Apparently  only  planted  ;  Chittagong,  Ava,  Pegu,  Martaban, 
and  Tenasserim. — M.  March,  Apr. ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

36.  E.  JATAiacA,  Lamk.  Encycl.  III.  200.  (JE,  alba,  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  II.  493  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  548 ;  Jamhosa  allay  Bumph.  Herb.  Amb.  I. 
127.  t.  39 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  413). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  coast-forests  of  the  Andaman  islands. — Fl. 
March,  Apr. ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

•37.  E.  Jambos,  L.  sp.  pi.  672 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  494 ;  Wight 
Ulust.  II.  14.  (Jamhosa  vulgaris,  DC.  Prod.  III.  286 ;  Wight  Icon.  t. 
435 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  425). 

Hab.  Frequently  planted  in  villages  all  over  Burma. — Fl.  May — July ; 
Ft.  CS. 

38.  E.  POLYPETALA,  Wall.  Cat.  3616 ;  Wight  HI.  II.  14  and  Icon, 
t.  610.     (JE,  angustifolia,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  490,  non  Lamk.). 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Boxb.). — Fl.  March,  April ;  Fr.  June,  July. 

Baningtonia,  F(»r8t. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

8ubg.  I,  BTTTONICA,  Bttmph.    Calyx  closed  in  bud,  entire,  valvately  rapturing 
into  2  to  4  lobes.    Ovary  4-ceUed.    Flowera  pedicelled. 

*  FruiU  angular,  withmU  appendages,  I'teedeS. 

FIoweTB  about  3  in.  in  diameter  or  larger,  in  corymb-like  abort  erect  racemes ;  leaves 
entire,  seflsQe,   A.  Anatiea, 

Flowers  about  an  in.  in  diameter,  in  long  slender  pendulous  racemes ;  leaves  crenulate, 
very  shortly  petioled, B,  raeemosa, 

*  *  Fruit  conicallg  pyramideU,  tcith  short  wing-like  basal  appendages. 

Leaves  serrulate ;  racemes  rather  erect^  puberous,    B.  eonoidea, 

Subg.  IL  BTBAVABIXTM,  Juss.    Calyx  already  in  bud  3— 4-cleft,  the  lobes  im- 
bricate. 

*  (hary  A-ceUed,    Baehis  of  raceme  very  thick* 

+  Calyx-tube  winged ;  fruits  narrowly  winged  on  the  comers.    Flowers 
sessile. 
Calyx-lobes  rounded,  2  lin.  long ;  leaves  obtuse  or  acute  at  the  base,  not  decurrent, 

. .   B.  augusta. 
Calyx-lobes  triangular-ovate,  more  or  less  acute,  more  than  8  lin.  long ;  leaves  long- 

decuirent, B.  pterocarpa, 

+    +  Calyx-tube  terete  or  angular,  not  winged. 
X   Flowers  sessile. 

Leaves  elongate,  entire,  long-petiolod ;  calyx  angular,     •  B,  macrostaehga, 

X    X   Flowers  pedicelled. 
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Leaves  elongate,  long-petioled  ;  calyx  terete, JB,  penduU, 

*  *  Ovary  2'celled,    Rhackit  of  raceme  aiender.     Flowers  pedieelletL     FruUe 
sharply  i'anffular. 
Glabrous  or  pubescent ;  flowers  rather  small,  red ;  leayes  crenulate,  shortly  petioled, 

. .   B,    aoftanffula. 

1.  B.  AsiATiGA,  (Mammea  Agiatica,  L.  sp.  pi.  731 ;  B,  speeiosa^ 
L.  f .  Suppl.  312  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  636 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  547  ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  I.  485,  vix  Forst. ;  Paxt.  Bot.  Mag.  X.  241.  cum  icon.  ;  Houtt. 
Fl.  d.  serr.  lY.  409  cmn  icon. ;  Agasta  Asiatica,  Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd 
ser.  Bot.  I.  61.  t.  12.  f .  10—16  ;  Agasta  Indica,  Miers  L  c.  63.  t.  12.  f. 
1—10). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  coast-forests,  especially  the  beach-forests,  of 
the  Andamans  ;  most  probably  also  in  those  of  Tenasserim. — FL  Fr.  HS. 

2.  B.  EACEMOSA,  DC.  Prod.  III.  288 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  634 ; 
Freyc.  It.  Bot.  483.  t.  107  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  151 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  L 
486 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  659.  t.  636.  f .  2  ?  ;  Hook.  Bot  Mag.  t  3831.— 
{Uugenia  racemosa,  L.  sp.  pl.  673 ;  Butoniea  reteemosa,  Juss.  gen.  326 ; 
Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd.  ser.  I.  66.  t.  13.  f .  11 — 17. ;  Bwtoniea  rubra, 
Miers  1.  c.  70.  t.  14.  f .  1 — 3 ;  Butoniea  terrestris,  Rumph.  Hb.  Amb. 
III.  181.  1. 115  ;  Miers  1.  c.  69.  t.  14.  f.  4r— 9 ;  Butoniea  inelyta,  Miers 
L  c.  71.  t.  14.  f.  19  ?  ;  Butoniea  Zeylonica,  Miers  1.  c.  77). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  coast-forests,  especially  the  beach-forests,  of 
Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — FL  April ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

3.  B.  coNorDEA,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  656.  t.  635  and  t.  636.  f.  1.  {B, 
alata,  Wall.  Cat.  3633  ;  Butoniea  alata^  Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd.  ser.  I. 
70.  t.  14.  f.  10—15). 

Hab.  Coast-forests  of  Tenasserim  from  Moidmein  southwards. — Fl. 
April. 

Miers  brings  part  of  this  species  to  his  B.  alha  and  in  this  case,  as  else- 
where, accuses  the  editor  of  Griffith's  Posthumous  Papers  of  having  confused 
the  plates,  but  in  this  he  is  greatly  in  error. 

4.  B.  ATTQUSTA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  233  (JDoxom- 
ma  augustumy  Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd.  ser.  I.  105). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  southwards. — FL  Febr. 

5.  B.  PTEBOCABFA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  234.  {Box- 
omma  magnificunif  Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd  ser.  I.  106  ?). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  March^  April ; 
Fr.  June. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  few 
characters  above  given.  The  unripe  fruits  a  good  deal  resemble  those  of 
Doxomma  Gochinehinensdy  Miers  (1.  c.  t.  16.  f .  2),  but  this  species  has  very 
long  slender  petioles. 
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6.  B.  MACBOSTACHYA,  {GcMreya  macrostackya,  Jack  Mai.  Misc.  47.  ; 
DC.  Prod.  III.  295  ;  Doxomma  macrostachyumy  Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd 
ser.  I.  104. ;  JS,  cylindrostachya,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  655  ;  Doxomma  cylin- 
drostachyuMy  Miers  1.  c.  100 ;  Stravadium  sarcostachyg,  Bl.  in  y.  Houtt. 
Fl.  d.  serr.  Vll.  24. ;  B,  sarcostachySy  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  490 ;  Doxom- 
ma sarcostachys,  Miers  1.  c.  102  ;  Doxomma  acuminatum,  Miers  1.  c.  ?). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  in  the  forests  of  Mergui  (Griff.  2421/2)  ;  (Ava^ 
accord.  Miers). 

7.  B.  PENDiTLA,  {Doxomma  pendulmn,  Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd 
ser.  I.  99.  t.  15.  f.  9—15 ;  Oareya pendula,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  661.  t.  634.) 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  {teste  Miers). 

8.  B.  AClTTANQTJLA,  GsBrtn.  Fruct.  II.  96.  t.  101 ;  WA.  Prod.  I. 
333  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  L  488  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  204 ;  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II. 
635.  {JEugenia  acutangulay  L.  sp.  pi.  673  ;  8travadium  aeuttmguluMy  Miers. 
in  linn.  Froc.  2nd  ser.  I.  80,  t.  17.  f .  1 — 14  ;  Stravadium  ohtusangulum^ 
Bl.  iny.  Houtt.  Fl.d.  serr.  YII.  24;  Miers  1.  c.  81.;  Stravadium  demissumy 
Miers  1.  c.  81 ;  Stravadium  Bheedii,  Bl.  in  v.  Houtt.  Fl.  d.  serr.  VII. 
24 ;  Miers  1.  c.  82  ;  Stravadium  puhescens,  Miers  1.  c.  83 ;  Stravadium 
eoceineum,  DC.  Prod.  III.  289  ?  ;  Miers.  1.  c.  83  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  the  lower  ones  and 
the  savannahs,  common  in  the  swamp-forests,  all  over  Burma  from  Chitta- 
gong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  April,  May ;  Fr.  Jime,  July. 

Careya,  Boxb. 

Conspecttis  of  Species, 

Subff.  I.  CARETAy  Boxb.    OutennoBt  and  innermost  series  of  stamens   reduced 
to  filaments.    Embryo  consolidate. 

*  Flower 8  long-pedieeUed, 

Underahrab ;  berries  only  an  in.  thick ;  seeds  about  3  lin.  long, C.  herbacea, 

•  ♦  Flowers  seseile.     Trees. 

Petals  blunt  or  rounded,  concave.    Ovules  in  2  rows  in.  each  cell,   C.  arhorea. 

Petals  acute,  the  borders  revolute.     Ovules  in  6  rows  in  each  cell,    C.  sphaerica, 

Subg,  II.  FLANCSONIAy  Bl.    Only  the  Innermost  row  of  stamens  reduced  to 
fOaments.    Embryo  of  2  distinct  cotyledons. 
Fruits  ellipsoid,  angular-ribbed, C,  valida, 

1.  C.  AEBOBEA,  Eoxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  13.  t.  218  and  Fl.  Ind.  II. 
638 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  556,  sub  nom.  erron.  G,  sphwriccBy  and  Illust.  II.  t. 
99  and  100 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  494 ;  Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd  ser. 
I.  97 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  205  (O.  orhiculata,  Miers  1.  c.  98.  t.  16.  f. 
6—8). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  open  forest  and  the  lower  mixed  and  savannah- 
forests,  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim. — Fl.  April,  May ;  Fr.  June,  July. 
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2.  C.  SBH^EICA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  636 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  147 ;  Miq. 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  494 ;  Mien  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd  ser.  I.  97.  t.  1&  f. 
9—15  ?). 

Hab.     Mountains  of  Chittagong  (Boxb.). — Fl.  April ;  Fr.  July. 

8.  C.  VAiiiDA,  {Pirigara  valida,  BL  Bydr.  1096  ;  Flanchania  valida^ 
Miers  in  Linn.  Trans.  2nd  ser.  I.  94 ;  Flanehonia  littoralig^  Bl.  in  t. 
Houtt.  Fl.  d.  serr.  VII.  25 ;  Miers  1.  c.  94). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  coast-forests  of  the  Andaman  islands. — FL 
HS. 

Doubtful  Oenus. 

1.  Lencymmaa  salicifolia,  PrsL  Epim.  Bot.  211 ;  Walp.  Ann.  III. 
891. 

Hab.     Tenassserim,  Moulmein  (Heifer). 

A  genus  which  is  entirely  enigmatic  to  me  ;  the  gamopetalous  coroUa 
and  the  insertion  of  the  very  numerous  stamens  on  the  bottom  of  the  calyx 
form  a  puzzling  combination  of  characters.  If  the  corolla  be  incorrectly 
described,  we  may  guess  Myrtaeea  as  its  probable  affinity. 

MELASTOMAOE^. 

Conspectus  of  Genera. 

Subord.  L  MELASTOMUJE,  Ovary  2-  or  more  -celled,  the  placen- 
tas attached  to  the  middle  or  base  of  the  axial  angle,  usiially  elongate, 
rarely  sessile.  Seeds  usually  numerous  and  minute,  rarely  few  and  laige. 
Leaves  usually  8 — 7-nerved  from  the  base. 

*  Flacentoi  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  axial  angle.    Anthers  opening  3y  1  or  ^ 
apical  poree, 

X   Gapsnle  dry  or  rarely  sappy,  defaiscixig  by  ajnoal  ^tqb,   zarely  iire- 
gularly  raptuiing. 
Trib,  1.  083£0KI£JE,    Ovaiy  with  a  conical  or  convex  free  apex.     GonnecdTe 
usually  produced  beyond  the   base  of  the  antherB.    Capsule  dry  or  berry-like.    Seeds 
minute,  cochleate. 

OsBECKiA.    Anthers  usually  all  equal  or  nearly  bo.    Fruit  a  capsule. 
Otamthsba.    Anthers  equal.    Fruit  a  beny. 
Mblastoica.    Anthers  always  u&equaL    Fruit  a  beny. 

Trib.  2.  0XT8F0RR^»  Connective  acute  or  spurred  behind,  not  appisndaged  in 
front.    Seeds  angular  or  oblong  to  club-shaped. 

OxTBPoaA.  Calyx  costate.  Stamens  4,  equal,  or  8  and  usually  unequal.  Ovary  and 
the  club-Bhaped  capsule  high-up  adnate  to  the  calyx.  Flowers  laxly  cymose,  in  termi- 
nal panicles. 

Allokorfhia.  Calyx  oostate.  Stamens  8  or  10,  nearly  equal.  Ovaiy  free  or 
adnate  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Capsule  ovoid,  included  in  the  urceolato  oostate 
calyx.    Flowers  clustered  or  almost  whorled,  in  narrow  tenninal  panicles. 
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OcHTHOCHABis.  Galyx  terete  and  smooth.  Stamens  10,  equal.  Ovary  and  cap- 
sule adnate  to  the  calyx,  the  latter  globular,  smooth.  Cymes  often  axillary,  or  rarely 
collected  into  terminal  panicles. 

Ankbincleistus.  Cal3rx  terete.  Anthers  8,  equal.  Capsule  4-yalyed  at  the  top^ 
almost  free.     Flowers  in  axillary  fascicles  or  umbellets. 

JVt^.  3.  SONERILE^.  Ovary  broadly  carved  out  and  depressed  at  the  3-  to  5- 
comered  top.  Connective  rarely  produced  at  the  base.  Capsule  opening  at  the  top 
into  triangular  valves,  3 — 5-coniered,  rarely  terete.  Seeds  minute,  straight,  angular 
(never  cochleate). 

SoNERiLA.  Flowers  3-merous.  Stamens  3  or  6.  Capsule  3-celled.  Herbs,  or 
rarely  undershrubs,  sometimes  stem-less. 

Sajblcopybiios.  Flowers  '4-merous.  Stamens  8.  Capside  4-celled,  included  in  the 
succulent  calyx.    Succulent  glabrous  herbs. 

X    X   Berry  sappy  or  coriaceous,  irregidarly  rupturing. 

Trib,  4.  MEDINILLEJE,  Ovary  wholly,  or  only  its  angles,  adnate  to  the  calyx, 
the  convex  or  conical  top  free.  Stamens  conform,  or  the  alternating  ones  reduced  t<x 
euriously  shaped  staminodes,  inserted  on  the»limb  or  thrust  into  the  cavities  formed  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  ovary-angles  to  the  cal3rx  ;  anthers  usually  recurved. 

X   Stamens  very  unequal. 

DissocHALA.  Anthers  4  or  8,  the  connective  with  2  bristles  0£  lamellsa  in  front, 
often  spurred  behind.     Panicles  terminal. 

Anplectrux.  Anthers  4  or  8,  the  connective  usually  not  appendaged  in  front, 
shortly  spurred  behind.    Ovary  4-crested  at  the  top.     Panicles  often  axillary. 

X    X   Stamens  almost  equal. 

Medinilla..  Calyx-tube  not  or  barely  produced  beyond  the  ovary.  Anthers  8, 
10,  or  12,  2-lobed  or  2-ppuiTed  in  front,  often  brifltly,  1 — 2-lobed  or  l-spurred  behind. 
Ovary  4 — 6-celled.     Erect  or  scandent  shrubs. 

*  *  Flacentaa  inserted  to  the  base  of  the  axial  angle  or  ta  the  walls  of  the  cells* 

Anthers  opening  by  longitudinal  slits, 

TVib,  6.  ASTRONIE^.  Ovules  numerous.  Beiry  coriaceous  or  succulent,  many- 
seeded,  the  seeds  minute. 

Ptbbnandba.  Calyx  smooth  or  scaly,  the  limb  truncate,  obscurely  4-lobed.  Sta* 
mens  8.    Trees  or  shrubs. 

Suhord.  IL  MEMEGTLEM,  Ovary  l-celled,  with  a  free  central 
placenta  to  which  6  or  more  ovules  are  attached  in  a  whorl.  Berry  succulent 
or  coriaceous,  l-seeded.    Embryo  large,  the  cotyledons  much  folded   and 

leafy. 

Mexbctlon .  Anthers  8,  equal.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  penninerved  or  very  rarely 
3-nerved  leaves. 

Osbeckia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

•  •  Fetah  8.    Stamens  3. 

X   Flowers  small.     Calyx-tube  bell-shaped.    Anthers  short,  truncate  or 
abruptly  beaked. 
Galyx  not  ribbed,  glabrous  or  more  or  less  covered  with  long  fringed  scales  ;  anthers 
prolonged  into  a  bristle-like  beak,  • . . .  • • •  •   0,  Chinensis, 

10 
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X  X  Flowers  rather  large  and  conspicuous.  Calyx-tube  elongate  uroeo- 
late,  in  fruit  produced  into  a  tubular  neck  overtopping  the  bzistle- 
crown  of  the  capsule. 

Bristly  hairy;  calyx  coTered  with  peltate  stellate-bristly  scales,  the  ciliate  lobes 
linear-subulate,  alternating  with  as  many  minute  teeth  conform  with  the  lobes ; 
branches  4-comered, 0.  erindtm. 

Almost  glabrous  or  minutely  bristly ;  calyx  sparingly  sprinkled  with  minute  ciliate 
scales,  or  smooth,  the  lobes  lanceolate,  usually  ciliate,  alternating  with  minute 

ciliate  teeth ;  branchletd  4-comer6d,    •  • O.  rottrmta, 

«  *  PetaU  5.     Stament  10. 

More  or  less  densely  pubescent ;  petiole  very  short  or  the  loaves  almost  sessile ;  bracts 
broadly  obovate ;  calyx  loosely  covered  with  rotundate  fringed  scales, 

More  or  less  appressed  bristly,  the  branches  much  tubercled ;  petiole  } — ^1  in.  long ; 
bracts  lanceolate  ;  calyx  appressed  setose, 0.  tupericatUU. 

1.  O.  CHDfENSis,  L.  sp.  pi.  490 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  141 ;  Triana  in 
Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  53.  (O.  angustifoUa,  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  221 ;  DC.  L 
c.  142  ;  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  III.  t.  251 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  aer. 
XIV.  69). 

Var.  CL  GENTINA,  flowers  sessile  ;  calyx -tube  not  or  sparingly  ciliate- 
scaly,  about  3  lin.  long  or  longer,  the  lobes  broad,  about  as  long  as  the 
tube. 

Var.  p.  LDTEABis,  (O.  linearis^  Bl.  Mas.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  51 ;  Naud. 
in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XIV.  70  and  XIII.  t.  7.  f .  4 ;  O.  Zeylaniea,  DC. 
Prod.  III.  141 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  223),  calyx  somewhat  smaller  and 
shorter,  almost  spberical,  more  or  less  covered  with  long-hairy  scales,  some- 
times (in  bud)  appearing  densely  pilose  ;  flowers  nearly  twice  as  large,  on 
short  pedicels,  the  calycine  lobes  shorter  and  narrower. 

Hab.  Frequent  on  grassy  or  waste  places  of  the  plains,  and  more  so 
in  the  open  forests,  all  over  Pegu. — Fl.  Fr.  Decb. 

2.  O.  EOBTaATA,  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  221 :  Trian.  in  Linn.  Trans. 
XXVIII.  63.     (O.  quatema,  Ham.  in  Don.  1.  c.  222). 

Var.  a.  fulchella,  Triana  1.  c.  54  {Melastoma  pulchellum^  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  II.  403  ;  O.  pulchelta,  Bth.  ap.  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser. 
XIV.  73.),  the  4-conered  stems  and  branchlets  and  leaf-nerves  minutely 
bristly  ;  calyx-tube  covered  with  ciliate  scales. 

Var.  /3.  LONaicoLLis,  Triana  1.  c.  54,  leaves,  the  4-cornered  stem  and 
branches  glabrous,  the  latter  usually  bristly  fringed  between  the  petioles ; 
calyx  and  its  lobes  quite  glabrous,  or  only  the  latter  ciliate. 

?  Var.  y.  teenifolia,  Trian.  1.  c.  64  (O.  temifolia,  Don.  Prod. 
Nep.  221 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  142 ;  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  III.  2L.  t.  239),  pretty 
glabrous,  branches  8-cornered,  calyx  less  stellate-bristly,  apparently  without 
additional  teeth  between  the  lanceolate-linear  calyx-lobes. 
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Hab.  Var.  a.  in  Chittagong  (Boxb.)  ;  not  unfrequent  on  bill-pas- 
tures  and  tbe  drier  bill-forests  especiallj  tbe  pine-forests,  of  tbe  Martabau 
hills,  at  3500  to  5000  ft.  elevation  ;  var.  p,  on  jungle  pastures  of  tbe  low 
forests  of  Pegu ;  var.  y.  Taong-dong  and  Eangoon,  teste  Triana. — Fl.  Decb. ; 
Fr.  March — ^June. 

3.  O.  CBiKiTA,  Bth.  ap.  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  so.  nat.  XIY.  72  ;  Triana. 
in  Linn.  Trans.  AX VIII.  53  (Melastoma  crinitum^  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  4i02). 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Eoxb.)  ;  not  unfrequent  in  tbe  drier  bill-forests, 
especially  in  open  grassy  places,  of  the  Martaban  bills  east  of  Toungboo,  at 
4000  to  7000  ft.  elevation.— Fr.  March. 

4.  O.  Nefalensis,  Hook.  Fl.  Exot.  t.  31 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat. 
Bot.  XIV.  68  and  XIII.  t.  7.  f .  2  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1475  ;  Triana  in  Linn. 
Trans.  XVIII.  55. 

Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  biUs. — Fr.  March. 

6.     O.  ABPEBiCAULis,  Hf.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  55. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  ?  (Helf.  2244). 

Otanthera,  Bl. 

1.  0.  BBACTEATA,  Kortb.  Verb.  Nat.  Gescb.  Bot.  235.  t.  51 ;  Naud. 
in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XIII.  354 :  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  516 ;  Triana 
in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  55. 

Hab.  Apparently  frequent  in  Tenasserim,  from  tbe  Attaran  district 
southwards  to  Mergui. — Fl.  Febr. — July. 

MelftBtoma,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

X   Leaves  more  or  less  apprcssed  bristly  hairy  or  pubescent. 

+  Calyx  covered  with  closely  apprcssed  chaffy  scale- like  bristles. 
Scales  of  calyx  about  ^  lin.  long  or  longer,  often  rather  broad,  the  calycine  lobes  shor- 
ter, often  only  half  as  long  as  the  tube ;  leaves  usually  appressed-strigose  on  both 
sides,  usually  acute,     M.  Malabathrieum, 

Scales  of  calyx  up  to  a  line  long,  chafpy,  ciliate  or  finely  cleft,  the  calycine  lobes  about 
as  long  as  the  tube,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  acuminate,  alternating  with  as  many  short 
subulate  teeth ;  leaves  on  both  sides,  or  beneath  only,  softly  appressed-pubescent, 

usually  acuminate, • M,  normale, 

+    +  Calyx  covered  with  squarrose  more  or  less  spreading  scale-like 
bristles  about  2  lin.  long. 

Leaves  softly  appressed-pubescent  on  both  sides,   M.  JSoutteanum, 

X    X    Leaves  glabrous,  or  only  with  a  few  scales  on  the  nerves  beneath. 
Odyx  covered  with  long  fine  spreading  curved  bristles,  the  accessory  teeth  nearly  as 
long  as  the  calyx-lobes  themselves, M,  decetnjidufn, 

1.  M.  Malabathbicum,  L.  sp.  pi.  559 ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  405 ; 
Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XIII.  285  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  324 ;  Bot.  Keg. 
t.  672  ;  Wight  HI.  1. 1.  95  ;  Trian.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  59.  (2Vm- 
bleya  rhynanthera^  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  677). 
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Hab.  Common  in  shrubbery  and  waste  places,  along  river-sides,  in 
savannahs,  along  borders  of  forests,  &c.,  all  over  Burma  down  to  Tenass^- 
rim. — Fl.  Pr.  oo . 

I  have  no  clear  idea  as  to  the  differences  between  the  various  species 
of  this  alliance.  Bentham  reduces  all  the  40  species  enumerated  bj 
Naudin  (in  Ann.  d.  sc.  1.  c.  283 — 293)  as  "  species  magis  ad  M.  Malaha- 
thricum  vergentes  ideoque  difhcilius  distinguendsB,"  while  Triana  keeps 
most  of  them  distinct  without  assigning  diagnostic  characters  to  them. 

N.  B.  M.  imbricatumy  Wall,  (nomen  nudum)  Trian.  in  linn.  Trans. 
XXVIII.  60  =  M.  fasciculare,  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XIIL  288, 
from  Tenasserim  or  the  Andamans  (Helf.  2243),  is  unknown  to  me« 

2.  M.  NOBMAJLE,  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  220 ;  DC.  Prod.  II.  145 ;  Naud. 
in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XIII.  289  ;  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans,  x  x  VTTT.  60. 
(J^.  Napalense,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t.  707.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  up  to  5000  ft. 
elevation  ;  Ava,  Khakjen-hills. 

8.     M.  HoUTTEANTJM,  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XIII.  291. 

Hab.     Here  and  there  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  * 
the  Pegu  Tomah ;  also  Andamans  {teste  Triana)  ;  Martaban,  from  Moul- 
mein  southwards  (Brandis  ;  Helf.  2241). — Fl.  March. 

Oxyspora,  DC. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Glabrous ;  branchings  of  panicle  4-coniered  or  4- winged ;  bracts  &c.  persistent ;  oon- 

nective  without  any  appendage, • 0.  eentua. 

Stems  and  petioles  often  hairy ;  panicle-branchings  terete  ;  bracts  very  deddaous ;  con- 

nective  spurred  at  the  base  of  the  back, O,  roffiau, 

1.  0.  CEBNUA,  Hf.  and  Th.  ap.  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII. 
73.  (Melastoma  cemua,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  404  ;  Allozygia  cemui^,  Xaud. 
in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XY.  309.  t.  15.  f.  5.) 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Roxb.).— Fl.  Oct.,  Nov. ;  Fr.  Febr.,  March. 

AUomorphia,  Bl. 

ConspectiM  of  Species, 

Habit  of  A,  CfrxfUhii,  the  stems,  petioles  and  the  9  strong  ribs  beneath  densely  coTered 
with  long  brownish  bristles ;  calyx-teeth  minute,     • '.  ^.  hi^ids. 

Quite  glabrous ;  leayes  5-ribbed ;  calyx-lobes  with  a  thick  wing-like  appendage  on  the 
back,   A,  umb^imUU, 

1.  A.  HispiSA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  63. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim  (Brandis). 

2.  A.  TTMBELLULATA,  Hf .  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  74. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  Archipelago,   on  the  island  St.   Mathia 
(Helf.  2660). 
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Oohthoohftris,  Bl. 

1.  0.  Jatakica,  Bl.  Bydr.  Nat.  Wet.  VI.  264  and  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd. 
Bat.  I.  40 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XV.  307 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat. 
I.  666 ;  Trian.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  74. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  2277). 

AnerincleistuSi  Eorth. 

Conspecins  of  8pecie9. 

Calyx  Boftly  appresaed-pnbescent, * « A,  Eelferi, 

Calyx  veiy  densely  and  spreadingly  hirsute,    A.  Grifithii. 

1.  A.  Helfebi,  Hf.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  75. 
Hab.  Tenasserim  (or  Andamans  ?)  (Helf.  2304). 

2.  A.  Gbipfithh,  Hf.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  75. 
Hab.  Mergui  Archipelago  (GrifE.  2301). 

Saroopyramis,  Wall. 

1.  S.  LANCEOLATA,  WalL  in  Benn.  PL  Jav.  rar.  214.  (S,  grandiflo- 
ra,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  678  t.  639.  f.  2.). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  dark  ravines  and  along  torrents  in  the  damp 
hill-forests  of  the  Nattoung  mountains  east  of  Tounghoo,  at  6000 — 7000  ft. 
elevation  ;  also  Ava  hills. — Fl.  Fr.  March. 

Sonerila,  Boxb. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Capmlei  terete  or  trigoruntsly-terete. 

X   Anthers  elongate. 
AnTina^lj  2  ft  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  leaves  narrow-linear,  serrulate, . .  8,  lineaHe, 

X    X   Anthers  short. 
ATiniml^  about  i  ft.  high,  puberulous ;  calyx  slightly  downy  and  glandular-hairy, 

..  S,  strieta, 

*  *  Captules  sharply  Z-gonous  or  Z-quetroua, 

X   Anthers  short. 
Small  arninal,  1 — 6  in.  high,  sparingly  and  spreadingly  gland-hairy  ;  leaves  4 — 8  lin. 

long,  ovate  to  oval ;  capsule  usually  with  a  few  hairs,   •  • •  ,,,,S,  tenera, 

X    X   Anthers  long-acuminate. 
+   Caulescent  herbs. 

t  Stem  short  and  very  thick,  scared. 

Quite  glabrous ;  leaves  lanceolate,  decurrent,  4 — 7  in.  long, S,  Brandieiana* 

t  .t  Stems  elongate,  slender  and  leafed. 
Herb  1 — li  ft.  high,  sparingly  hairy ;  leaves  3 — 4  in.  long,  more  or  less  cordate  at  the 

base,  decussately  opposite ;  capsules  glabrous, S.  maeulata. 

Ab  preceding,  but  leaves  whorled, •••..•.. S,  eeeunda, 

+    +   Scapigerous  stemless  herbs. 
Leaves  6 — 7-plinerved ;  calyx  4-toothed  ;  petals  oblong,  acuminate,   ....   S,  violafolia. 
LeaveB  penni-nerved,  cUiate ;  petals  obovate,  cuspidate ;  anthers  about  a  line  long, 

..  S.  nudiseapa. 
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1.  S.  LiNEAEis,  Hf.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  76. 

Hab.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Monlmein,  on  the  ''  devai"  hill,  at  3000  ft. 
elevation  (Lobb.). 

2.  O.  STBiCTA,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4394. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb.). 

3.  S.  TENEEA,  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat.  4098  ;  Bojle  HI.  Him.  PL  250. 
t.  46.  f .  2  ;  Walp.  Nep.  11.  124  and  V.  685. 

Hab.  Here  and  there  in  the  eng  and  low  forests,  especiaUj  on  laterite 
rocks  and  old  pagodas  &€.,  very  rare  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  and  on 
pagodas  of  the  plains,  all  over  Pegu,  Martaban  and  Tenasserim  as  far  south 
as  Tavoj. — Fl.  Fr.  Decb.,  Jan. 

4.  S.  Bbandisiaxa,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  53. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Thoungyeen  (Dr.  Brandis). 

6.  S.  PiCTA,  Korth.  Verb.  Nat.  Gesch.  249.  t.  62 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  dL 
sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XV.  26 ;  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  I.  11 ;  Griff.  Not.  IV.  676.  teHe 
Triana. ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I.  564. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui,  on  rocks  near  Palar  (Griff.). — PI.  Octob. 

6.  S.  MACTTLATA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  177.  {8.  anguatifolia^  Boxb.  L 
c.  178 ;  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  11.  t.  102). 

Var.  a.  GENi7rN"A,  all  parts  sprinkled  with  hairs  ;  leaves  bristly  serru- 
late, usually  ovate  and  equilateral,  above  elegantly  white-blotched. 

Var.  p.  EiCACULATA,  (^8,  emaculata^  Boxb.  1.  c),  as  preceding,  but 
the  leaves  uniformly  green. 

Var.  y.  angubtipolia,  {S.  angustifolia^  Boxb.  1.  c.  178),  leaves 
usually  acute  or  acuminate  at  the  very  unequal  base,  not  blotched,  but  often 
purplish  coloured  beneath. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  shady  localities,  especially  on  mossy  rocks 
and  along  rocky  streamlets,  in  the  hill-forests,  especially  the  moister  ones, 
of  the  Martaban  hills  and  of  Tenasserim,  at  3000  to  6000  ft.  elevation. — 
Fr.  March. 

7.  S.  SECUiTDA,  Wall.  Cat.  4094 ;  Benn.  Horsf .  PL  Jav.  rar.  216 ; 
Walp.  Bep.  V.  685. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy. 

8.  S.  NTJDiscAPA,  Kurz  MS. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.  2303). 

9.  S.  vioiiEPOLiA,  Hf .  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  77. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Lobb.  366,  teste  Triana). 

N.  B.  8.  Teysmanniana,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  320  =  8,  ohliqua^ 
Eorth. 

Anplectrum,  A.  Gray. 
1.     A.  CXANOCABPUM,  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.   84   (MeJas- 
toma  c^anocarpum,  Bl.  Bydr.  1073 ;  Dissocheta  cyanocarpa,  Bl.  By  dr.  243  ; 
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Korth.  Verb.  Nat.  Gesch.  Bot.  238.  t.  56  ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser. 
XV.  71 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  522.) 

Hab.  Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban,  east  of  Toungboo  ; 
Tenasserim  (Helf.  2290). 

Doubtful  Species, 

1.  A.  ?  harhatumy  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXYHI.  84  (Meiastoma 
harhatum,  Wall.  Cat.  4082). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Cbappedong  (Wall.). 

2.  Melastoma  cordifolia,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  405. 
Hab.     Cbittagong  (Roxb.). 

Probably  same  as  A.  cyanocarpum. 

8.    Melastoma  curva,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  406. 

Hab.     Cbittagong  (Boxb.)  ^ 

Ftemandra,  Jack. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

JPlowen  in  small  stoat  almost  simple  cymes, P.  eapitellata. 

Flowers  in  branched  rather  slender  axillary  and  terminal  panicles,  ....  P.  ccsruUscent, 

1.  P.  CAPiTELLATA,  Jack  in  Mai.  Misc.  II.  60  j  Triana  in  Linn. 
Trans.  XXVIII.  153. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (or  Andamans  ?)   (Helf.  2279  teste  Triana). 

2.  P.  CCEBULESCENS,  Jack  in  Mai.  Misc.  1822.  II.  61  and  in  Hook. 
Comp.  Bot.  Mag.  I.  157  ;  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  153.  (JEwyc- 
hia  Jackiana,  Walp.  Bep.  V.  724 ;  Apteuxis  trinervis,  GriflE.  Not.  Dicot. 
672  ;  Etoyckia  paniculata^  Miq.  SuppL  Fl.  Sumatr.  321). 

Hab.    Tenasserim  (Helf.  2275). 

Memecylon,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Calyx  within  without  radiate  lamella-like  nerves,  or  the  nerves  very  obsolete, 

(chiefly  Hindustani  species). 
Loaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  opaqae,  drying  yellowish ;  cymes  sessile,  umbel-liJce ;  calyx 
oonspicaously  4^toothed, • M,  umbellatum, 

*  *  Calyx  radiately  nerved  within,  the  nerves  simple  orforked^  raised  and  lamella^ 

like  like  the  gills  of  a  mushroom, 

X   Berry  OToid  or  OToid-oblong.    Cymes  and  pedicels  very  short  and 
robtist. 
Leaves  sessile  or  very  shortly  petioled,  with  the  base  rounded  or  cordate,  M,  eeeruleum, 
X    X    Berry  globose,  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry. 

t    Cymes  short  and  sometimes  reduced.    Leaves  usually  thick  coria- 
ceous, without  visible  lateral  nerves  or  veins,  petioled. 
/^  Berries  the  size  of  a  pea  or  smaller. 

t  Branchlets  more    or  less  terete,  sometimes  marked  with 
obsolete  lines. 

O  Calyx  up  to  a  line  in  diameter,  not  tuberclod. 
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Leayes  attenuate  at  the  base,  very  acuminate,  glossy ;  petiole  1 — 2  lin.   long ;  pedicels 

hardly  a  line  long,  thick ;  cymes  Tery  short,  almost  sessile,   Jf.  Imvi^atua^. 

Leaves  attenuate  at  the  base,  sharply  acuminate ;  i>edicels  1 — 1}  lin.  long ;  umbeL.lxkd 

cymes  shortly  peduncled, M,  pMejwM, 

O  O  Calyx  about  1}  lin.  across,  tubercled. 
Pedicels  short  and  thick ;  calyx  undulate-truncate  'with  a  hemispherical  tubercled  base ; 

leayes  bluntish  or /etuse,  shortly  acuminate, JT.  puHctatuim. 

t  t  Branchlets  sharply  4-lined  or  almost  4-winged  and  appear- 
ing more  or  less  4-comered. 

Calyx  smooth,  about  1}  lin.  across,  expanded,  obsoletely  undulate-lobed ;  cymes  almost 
sessile  or  shortly  peduncled ;  leaves  as  in  preceding  species,   if.  »euteUatu*. 

Calyx  about  ^  Hn.  wide,  sharply  4.toothed ;  leaves  only  i — 1|  in.  long  ;  pedicels  about 
a  line  long ;  cymes  much  reduced,  almost  sessile,  few-flowered,  ,...M.  ptutct/hrum, 
^  A  Berries  the  size  of  a  cherry,  sappy. 

•f    -f   Cymes  more  or  less  ample,  peduncled.     Benies  the  sixe  of  a 
pea  or  smaller, 
*  Leaves  rather  thin-coriaceous,  the  lateral  nerves  more  or  less 
conspicuous  and  arcuately  anastomosing  towards  the  mar- 
gin. 

Cymes  simple,  the  pedicels  slender ;  calyx  1 — 1^  lin.  wide.  Leaves  thoseof  JT.  eeratifirmt, 

Umbellets  in  thyrsoid  cymes,  the  pedicels  1 — 2  lin.  long ;  calyx  }  lin.  wide,  the  limb 

sinuate  4-angular, M,  Griffitkitmum. 

t  ^  Leaves  more  or  less  thick-coriaceous,  the  lateral  nerves  not 
or  barely  visible. 
O  Leaves  sessile,  with  a  cordate  base. 

Leaves  large ;  cymes  lax,  peduncled,  rather  slender :  pedicels  2 — 3  lin.  long,  slender, 

. .   Jf.  pukkrum, 
O  O  Leaves  petioled,  more  or  less  tapering,  very  rarely 
*      rounded,  at  the  base. 

A  Branchlets  sharply  4-comered.    Leaves  tapering  at 
base. 

Cymes  rather  short-pedunded,  but  slender ;  leaves  3 — 4  in.  long, Jf.  ek^^tu, 

A   A  Branchlets  terete  or  with  only  itdnt  lines. 

Leaves  attenuate  at  the  base,  blunt  or  retuse,  almost  opaque  when  dried ;  petiole  1 — 2 
lin.  long;  pedicels  J — 1  lin.  long,  slender;  cymes  simple,  peduncled,.. JT.  ovatwrn. 

Leaves  rounded  at  the  base,  smooth  and  shining ;  petiole  2 — 4  lin.  long ;  pedicels  2—8 
lin.  long ;  cymes  simple  or  compound,  peduncled, IT.  eduk, 

1.  M.  UMBELLATUM,  Burm.  Thes.  Zeyl.  t.  31  and  Fl.  Ind.  87  ;  Bth. 
Fl.  Austr.  III.  293  ;  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  159 ;  Bedd.  FL 
Sylv.  t.  206  (M,  tinctorium,  Koen.  in  Willd.  sp.  pi.  II.  347  ;  Wight  lU. 
I.  215.  t.  93 ;  M,  ramiflorum,  Lamk.  Diet.  IV,  88 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  6.  ex 
parte), 

Hajb.  In  the  tropical  forests  of  Boronga  island  opposite  Akjab,  Arra- 
can. 
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2.  M.  C(BBt7LETrM»  Jack  in  Mai.  Misc.  I.  No.  Y.  26 ;  Triana  in  Linn. 
Trans.  XXVIII.  168 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  580  (Jf.  lutescens,  Presl  Epim. 
Bot.  208  ;  Jf.  Mdnillanum,  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XVIII.  276 ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  676). 

Var.  a.  aENunTA,  berries  ellipsoid-oval,  nearly  6  lin.  long;  leaves 
almost  sessile,  acute. 

Var.  p,  FLOBEBiTiirDFM,  (M,  floribundumy  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I. 
861 ;  Jf.  laurifoUum,  Naud.  in  Ajm.  d.  so.  nat.  3  ser.  XVIII.  277  ;  Miq. 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  676.),  berries  ellipsoid-oval,  up  to  6  lin.  long ;  leaves 
rounded  at  the  base,  usually  acute,  on  a  petiole  1 — 1^  lin.  long. 

Var.  y.  Gbiffithlana,  (Jf  cordatum,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  673),  ber- 
ries elUpsoid-globose,  about  3 — 1  lin.  in  diameter  ;  leaves  often  retuse  or 
blunt  with  a  mucro,  almost  sessile. 

Hab.  Var.  y.  apparently  frequent  in  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein 
down  to  Mergui. — FL  Jul.  Aug. ;  Fr,  March. 

3.  M.  LAvraATTiM,  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.,  I.  368 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I. 
676 ;  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  167.  (Jf.  pachyderma,  Wall.  Cat. 
4104). 

Hab.  Tenasserim  (Helf.  2328)  ;  ib.  Tavoy  (Wall.  Cat.  4104).— Fr. 
Octob. 

4.  M.  PLEBEJITM,  Kurz  in  Pegu  Bep.  App.  B.  63. 

Hab.    Not  unf requent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  the  Irrawaddi  in  Pegu  ; 
Upper  Tenasserim,  Thoungyeen  (Brandis)  ;  Ava,  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). 
6.     M.  FUKCTATTTM,  Presl.  Bot.  Bemerk.  67  ;  Walp.  Ann.  I.  303. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  2330). 

6.  M.  BCTTTELLATXJM,  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XVIII.  282 ; 
Triana  in  linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  157. 

Var.  a.  subssssile,  umbellets  on  peduncles  less  than  a  line  long  or 
almost  sessile ;  pedicels  about  a  line  long  ;  leaves  smaller. 

Var.  p.  BBEVi-FEBinfcvLATUM,  umbellets  on  peduncles  1  to  2  lin. 
long,  the  pedicels  usually  2  lin.  long ;  leaves  larger. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Siam ;  var.  /3.  apparent- 
ly frequent  in  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  southwards  ;  also  Pegu,  above 
Rangoon. — ^Fl.  Apr. — June  ;  Fr.  Febr. — May. 

7.  M.  PAFCiPLOBirM,  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  I.  366 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind,  Bat.  I. 
578  ;  Triana  in  Linn.  Trans.  XXVIII.  168. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans ;  Te- 
nasserim (Helf.  2332),  Amherst  (Falconer)  ;  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.),— 
FL  Begin  of  BS. 

8.  M.  cs&AsrFOBiCE,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  I.  616. 

Hab.     In  the  forests  of  Chittagong  (Dr.  Schlich).— Fr.  CS. 

11 
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9.  M.  CELASTBiKiTM,  KuTz  in  Pogu  Bep.  App.  B.  58  and  For.  FL 
Bunn.  I.  515. 

Yar.  a.  aianrnnTM,  leaves  glauoous-green,  coriaceous;  cymes  stiff- 
pedimcled. 

?  Yar.  /3.  BsAiTDisujnjM,  leaves  of  a  thinner  texture,  more  (often 
caudatelj)  acuminate ;  cymes  short  or  very  short,  simple  or  the  lateral 
branchings  almost  reduced  ;  peduncles  2 — 4i  lin.  long,  pedicels  more  slender. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban, 
rare  in  those  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah ;  var.  p,  in  the  tro- 
pical forests  of  Upper  Tenasserim,  (Brandis,  Falconer^  Helf .  2335). — FL 
Fehr. — Apr. ;  Fr.  Jan. 

10.  M.  GBiiTiTHiAjnTic,  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XYIII.  274 
(Jf.  Sorsfieldii,  Miq.  in  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  572 ;  JT.  Lampan^umf  Miq. 
Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  821  ?). 

Hab.  Tenasserim  (Helf.  2881)  ;  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Mar- 
taban  hills  east  of  Tounghoo. 

11.  M.  PULCHBUH,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  807. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the   Andamans. — ^Fl. 

Begin  of  May. 

12.  M.  ELEGANS,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  807. 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamana. — FL 
May. 

18.  M.  OVATUM,  Smith  in  Rees.  CycL  Y.  28.  No.  3. ;  DC.  Prod. 
III.  6.  {M.  grande,  Wall.  Cat.  4109  ;  Jf.  lueidum,  Presl  Epim.  Bot.  209 ; 
Jf .  prasinum,  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  3  ser.  XYIII.  275). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  from  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim  ;  also  Chittagong. — Fl.  Nov. — Febr. 

14.  M.  EDTTLE,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  82 ;  DC.  Prod.  IIL  6 ;  Triana 
in  Linn.  Trans.  XXYIII.  158.  (M.  edule,  var.  y.  Thw.  En.  ZeyL  PL  110 
and  CP.  1563  ;  M,  ramijlortm,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  673). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans  and 
the  Cocos  islands;  abo  Tenasserim  (Helf.  2329). — FL  Apr. — ^May;  Fr. 
June. 

The  genus  Memecyhn  is  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision.  The  spedea  aie 
extremely  difficult  of  correct  identification  without  access  to  the  very  au- 
thentic specimens  for  the  most  part  deposited  in  European  herbaria  and 
hence  inaccessible  to  the  Indian  botanist.  Triana's  account  of  the  genus  is 
barely  more  than  a  compilation.  I  have,  theref  oro,  kept  the  Burmese  f  onus 
all  separate  pending  a  comparison  and  identification  of  the  same  with 
those  already  described. 
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LTTRBABIUM, 

Chntpectus  of  Species, 

*  Capsule  irregularly  or  eireumeeiss-dehiecinfff  or  2-valvedy  1 — i-eelled, 
X   Seeds  glabrous.    Leaves  not  black  dotted. 

t  Flowers  with  petals,  or  rarely  apetalous  in  some  herbs. 

O  Herbs.    Capsule  1 — 5-celled,  irregularly  or  transrersely  de- 
hiscing. 

AmcANViA.    Calyx  8 — S-toothed.     Stamens  2 — 8.    Disk-glands  none.    Leaves 
opposite  or  rarely  whorled. 

Htdbolttu&um.    Calyx  i-lobed.    Petals  4.    Stamens  4.    Disk-glands  8.    Cap<- 
snle  2-C6Ued.    Aquatics,  with  whorled  leaves. 

O  O  Trees  or  shrubs. 
Pbmfhis.    Calyx  12-toothed,  ribbed.    Petals  6.    Stamens  12.    Ovary  3-celled« 
Capsule  l-ceUed,  transversely  circumsciss. 

Lawsonia.  Calyx  4-parted.  Petals  4.  Stamens  8.  Ovary  and  capsule  4 .celled, 
the  latter  irregularly  bursting. 

t  t  Flowers  apetalous.    Trees  or  shrubs. 
Cbtftbbonia.    Calyx  4 — 5«oleft.    Stamens  4 — ^5.    Ovary  and  capsule  2-celled,  the 
latter  2-valved. 

DiCHOTOMANTHBS.  Calyx  5-toothed,  terete,  the  teeth  alternating  with  as  many 
aooeasoiry  minute  ones.    Stamens  10.    Capsule  woody,  indehiscent  P,  1 -celled* 

X    X   Seeds  pilose.    Calyx-tube  tubular,   curved.    Stamens  declinate. 
Leaves  black-dotted  beneath. 
WooDPOKDiA.    Calyx  6-lobed.    Petals  6,  or  none.    Stamens  12,  long-exserted. 
Ovary  and  capsule  2-celled,  the  latter  elongate,  sessile,  loculicidally  2-valved. 

*  *  Capeule  regularly  opening  into  3—8  valvesy  or  berry-like  and  indehieeent. 
Trees  or  shrubs, 
X   Capsule  dry  or  leathery,  dehiscent. 
Laobbsthceicia.    Calyx  bell-8hax>ed,  4 — 6-  rarely  7-cleft.     Petals  4 — 6.     Stamens 
numerous,  in  2  or  more  rows.    Capsule  dry,  almost  woody,  3 — 6-celled  and  -valved. 
Seeds  laterally  winged. 

DuABANOA.  Calyx  4 — 7-parted,  thick  coriaceous.  Petals  4 — 7.  Stamens  numer- 
ous, in  a  single  row.  Capsule  leathery,  4 — 8-celled  and  -valved«  Seeds  appendaged 
at  both  ends. 

X    X   Capsule  berry-like,  indehiscent. 
SoNMi&ATiA.    Calyx  bell-shapedy    4 — 8-lobed.    Petals  4 — 8,  or  none.     Stamens 
numerous.    Berry  many-celled. 


L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 
Subg,  1.  Botala,  L.     Flowers  solitary  (rarely  and  only  occasionally  by 
2  or  8)  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  bracts,  often  forming  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes.   Capsule  2 — i- valved. 

*  Disk'-glands  8  under  the  ovary.    (Hydrolythrum,  H£). 

Aquatic  herb  of  the  habit  of  MyriophyUum,  the  leaves  whorled,  linear,  ,,.,A,  Wallichii, 

•  •  Disk-gkmds  absent.    (Botala,  L.). 

X   Calyx  bell-shiq[)ed,  thrice  as  deep  as  wide.    Capsule  shorter  than, 
and  included  in,  the  calyx-tube. 
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Leaves  very  shortiy  petioled,  1-nerved,  linear ;  flowers  solitary,  sessile ;  pygmaaii  aa- 
nnal,    • •  •  • .  • A.  dmtelMdn. 

Leaves  usnally  sessile)  strongly  pezminerved,  obovate  to  oblong ;  flowers  seamley  finn- 
ing lateral  and  terminal  leafy  or  bracted  spikes • A.  ptpMdn, 

Leaves  sessile,  almost  orbicular,  penninerved ;  flowers  shortly  and  slenderly  pedJeeUed, 
forming  shorter  or  longer  slender  racemes, •  • •  •  •     A.  wBfoitmda. 

Leaves  sessile,  orbicular  or  nearly  so,  penninerved ;  flowers  sesBile,  in  terminal  pedim- 

ded  bracted  simple  or  oomx>onnd  spikes,   • . .  • A,  rotundifiiia, 

X    X   Oalyx  hemispherical,  aboat  as  deep  as  wide ;  capsule  protrud- 
ed from,  or  at  least  as  long  as,  the  calyz-tabe. 

Leaves  linear,  1-nerved,  very  shortly  petioled ;  calyx  4-angalar,  4-toothed,  about } — | 
lin.  long ;  petals  none  ;  pygmsoan  herb, A.  pffgwuem. 

Leaves  oblong  to  linear-oblong,  1-nerved,  very  shortly  petioled ;  calyx  shorty  l-toothedy 
abont  \  lin.  long ;  flowers  very  shortly  pedicelled ;  pygmsMtn  herb, 

Leaves  oblong  to  linear,  sessile,  1-nerved,  or  the  lateral  nerves  very  fiiint ;  calyx  usual- 
ly 5-toothed,  \ — 1  lin.  long ;  petals  5, A.  penttmdrm. 

Subg.  2.  Ammanniay  L.  Flowers  pedicelled  or  rarely  sessile,  axillary, 
clustered  or  in  cymes,  the  latter  sometimes  reduced  to  1  or  a  few  flowers 
only.     Capsule  irregularly  bursting. 

X   Leaves  narrowed  at  the  bate,  petioled  or  sessile. 
Flowers  minute,  apetalous,  on  slender  pedicels,  forming  sessile  or  very  shortly  pednn- 

cled  cymes  or  clusters, A.  hoedfirm, 

X    X   Leaves  sessile,  with  a  c<»date,  sagittate  or  dilated  base.    Petals 
present. 
Oapsule  under  aline  long ;  stamens  4,  or  fewer ;  petals  not  crumpled ;  calyx  4 -toothed, 

without  accessory  teeth ;  cymes  slender, A.  mmUiJIorm. 

Capsule  about  1^  lin.  long ;  stamens  6 — 8 ;  petals  not  crumpled ;  calyx  4-toothed  with- 
out accessory  teeth ;  cymes  slender,     • . . . .  A.  maicuiaU, 

Capsule  about  2  lin.  long ;  stamens  8 ;  petals  large,  crumpled ;  calyx  4-toothed  with 
aa  many  horn-shaped  accessory  teeth ;  cymes  and  pedicels  short,  stout,  A.  oeUmdrtu 

1.  A.  Wallichh,  (HffdroUfthrum  Walliohii,  Hf .  in  Btb.  and  H£ 
Gen.  PL  I.  777,  and  in  Hook.  Icon.  pL  1. 1007). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Gomez). 

2.  A.  DEKTELLOiDES,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  76. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  wet  pastures  and  rice-fields  of  Arracan.— 

Fl.  Fr.  Sept.,  Octob. 

8.  A.  PEFLorDES,  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  I.  444  (1825).  (Feplit  Indi- 
ca,  Willd.  Sp.  pi.  II/l.  244 ;  Poir.  in  Lamk.  Enc.  V.  162 ;  A.  repem, 
Bottl.  ex  Mart,  in  Acad.  Muench.  YI.  150 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  80 ;  AmeUHa 
Indica,  DC.  in  Mem.  Soc.  Genev.  III/2.  82.  t.  3.  f.  A.  and  Prod.  III.  76; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  303  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  257.  A. ;  BL  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  136 ; 
Ameletia  elangata^  Bl.  1.  c. ;  Ameletia  aeutidens^  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  l/I. 
617 ;  A,  nam,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  427,  non  DC). 

Hab.     Common  in  wet  pastures  and  fallow   rice-fields^  along  rirer- 
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banks,  around  swamps,  &c.,  all  over  Banna  and  the  adjoining  provinces. — 
Jl.  Ft.  Nov.— March. 

4.     A.  siTBBOTiJKPA,  WalL  Cat.  2096  ;  Kurz  in  Jonm.  As.  Soc.  Bang. 

1871.  6^. 

Hab.     Ava^  from  Segain  and  Mandalaj  northwards  in  the  Irrawaddi 

▼alley. — Fl.  Fr.  Jan. 

6.  A.  EOTUirorPOLiA,  Buch.  in  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  425  ;  DC.  Prod. 
III.  79 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  306.  {Ameletia  rotwndtfolia,  Wight  111.  I.  206 
and  Icon.  t.  258). 

Hab.  Ava,  Irrawaddi  valley  about  Bhamo  &c. ;  also  Kakhyen  hills. — 
Fl.  Febr.  March. 

6.  A.  FYGiLSA,  Kurz  in  Seem.  Joum.  Bot.  1867.  376. 

Hab.  On  gravel-roads,  sandy  grounds  &c.,  of  the  eng-forests  along 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Tomah,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere. — Fl.  Fr. 

Nov. 

7.  A.  siHPLicrascuLA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  54. 
Hab.     On  mud  around  ponds  and  in  rice-fields  in  Chittagong. — Fl. 

Fr.  Octob. 

8.  A.  PBHTAITDBA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  427  (1820)  ;  DC.  Prod.  III. 
79,  in  part ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  305,  in  part ;  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  131.  t. 
46.  f .  B.  {Botala  BoxhwrgJiiana,  Wight  Icon.  t.  260.  B. ;  Walp.  Rep.  11. 
101 ;  Sellotoia  uliginosa,  Roth.  Nov.  sp.  163  (1821)  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  380 ; 
Tritheca  pentandra,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  614. ;  A.  nana,  DC.  Prod.  III. 
79,  non  Roxb. ;  Botala  decussatay  DC.  1.  c.  76). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  wet  pastures,  rice-fields,  along  river-banks,  Soc.,  all 
over  Burma,  especially  in  cultivated  lands. — Fl.  Fr.  Close  of  RS. 

9.  A.  BACcrFEBA,  L.  sp.  pi.  175  ;  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  133. 
(A,  veHeaioria,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  426 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  78 ;  WA.  Prod.  I. 
305 ;  A.  Indica,  Lamk.  lU.  I,  311.  No.  1555  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  77,  in  part ; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  305,  in  part ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  III.  297  ;  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd. 
Bat.  n.  133.  t.  46.  f.  A :  Cryptotheea  apetala,  Bl.  Bydr.  1128  ;  DC.  Prod. 
III.  76  ;  JSapalocarpum  vesieatoriwn  and  H,  Indicum,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat* 
I/l,  618). 

Hab.  Common  in  cultivated  lands,  in  fallow  rice-fields,  on  road-sides, 
along  river-banks,  lakes,  &c.,  in  open  as  well  as  in  forest-land,  all  over 
Burma,  up  to  2000—3000  ft.  elevation.— Fl.  Fr.  Nov.— May. 

10.  A.  MULTIFLOBA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  426;  DC.  Prod.  Ill  79; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  305.  {Oryptotheea  dichotoma,  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.  Bat. 
11.  130.  t.  44  ?  ;  ^.  microoarpa,  DC.  Prod.  III.  78  ?  ;  Sufrenia  dichoto- 
ma,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  616). 

Hab.     Chittagong,  in  rice-fields  and  cultivated  lands. — Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

11.  A.  AUBicuLATA,  WiUd.  Hort.  Berol.  L  7.  t.  7 ;  DC.  Prod.  III. 
80 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  III.  297. 
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Hab.     Chittagong,  in  rice-fields. — FL  Fr.  Octob. 

12.  A.  OCTAITDEA,  L.  £.  Suppl.  127 ;  Hoxb.  Corom.  PL  II.  18.  t 
133  and  FL  Ind.  I.  425 ;  WA.  Prod.  L  304 ;  BL  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IL 
132.  {Amanella  linearis^  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  619 ;  Diplostemon  octan- 
drunty  Miq.  L  c.  615). 

Hab.     Rice-fields  in  Chittagong. — Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

Femphis,  Foist. 

1.  P.  ACiDirLA,  Forst.  Gen.  t.  34 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  89 ;  BL  Mns. 
Bot.  Lngd.  Bat.  II.  128.  t.  43 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  307 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot. 
510,  (P.  angustifolia,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  465  ;  Maciellandia  Qriffithiana, 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1996). 

Hab.  Bockj  coasts  all  along  Tenasserim  ajid  Andamans. — FL  Fr. 
Octob.  and  Apr. 

« 

LawsoniSy  L. 

1.  T.  INEBMI8,  L.  sp.  pi.  498  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  258  ;  QriSt,  Not. 
Dicot.  609.  t.  590.  £.  2.  (L.  alba,  Lamk.  Diet.  III.  106  ;  DC.  Prod.  UL 
91 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  307  ;  Wight  IlL  I.  t.  94 ;  L.  epinosa,  L.  sp.  pL  498). 

Hab.  Much  cidtivated  all  over  Burma,  and  sometimes  like  wild 
around'villages  and  in  cleared  lands. — FL  Fr.  nearly  oo . 

OrypteroDis,  BL 

Chnspeettu  of  Swedes, 

Calyx  about  \  lin.  across  ;  leaves  tumally  pubenilonB  beneath, C,  ptAeicmi. 

Calyx  1 — 1}  lin.  in  diameter ;  leaves  quite  glabrons,   C  panietUtU, 

1.  C.  PAKicuLATA,  BL  Bydr.  1151  and  Mas.  Bot.  Lugd.  Bat.  II. 
123.  t.  42.  (Henslovia  panieulata,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  716  ;  JBCenslo- 
via  affiniSy  Planch,  in  Hook.  Lond.  Joum.  IV.  477  ;  Miq.  1.  c). 

Var.  a.  olabba,  {Menslovia  glabra^  Planch,  in  Hook.  Lond.  Journ. 
lY.  478  ;  Orypteronia  paniculata,  BL  1.  c),  rhachis  of  racemes  glabrous,  at 
least  in  fruit. 

Var.  p.  PUBESCEKS,  (Senslovia  pubeseens,  Griff.  Not.  Dioot.  404.  t. 
564.  f.  2.,  non  Planch.),  rhachis  of  racemes  densely  puberulous,  not  glabres- 
cent. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  in  Chittagong ;  var.  p,  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests, 
especially  the  open  ones,  also  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  forests,  from  Aira- 
can,  Pegu,  andMartaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — FL  Nov. — Jan. ;  Fr.  Febr. — 
May. 

Woodfordia,  Salisb. 
1.     W.  FBUTiccsA,  (Ly thrum  frutieosumy  h,  sp.  pL  641;   Woodfor- 
dia  floribunda,  Salisb.    Parad.   Lond.   t.   42  ;    Orislea  tomeniosa^  Boxb. 
Corom.  PL  I.  29.   t.   31.  and  FL  Ind.  II.  283 ;  Bot.  Beg.  I.  t.  40 ;  Bot. 
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Mag.  t.  1906 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  92  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.    308 ;  Bl.   Mus.   Lugd. 
Bat.  II.  128). 

Yar.  OL  OSNUIKA,  more  or  less  greyish  or  silvery  appressed  pubes- 
cent. 

Var.  p.  PTJiTCTATA,  Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  128  {OrUlea 
punctata.  Ham.  in  Eees.  Cycl.  V.  17.  No.  2. ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  92 ;  WA. 
Prod.  I.  308),  leaves  shortly  petioled,  aknost  glabrous. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  frequent  in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  District ; 
rare  in  the  drier  upper  mixed  forests  of  Pegu  ;  Ava,  Kakhyen  hills. — Fl. 
Ft.  Jan.,  Febr. 

LagerstroBmia,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

8ubg,  1.  8ihia,  DC.     Calyx  terete,  without  ribs  or  fdrrows. 

*  InJlore9e$nc$  and  calyx  glabrou». 

Leaves  whitish  glaucous  beneath ;  flowers  hardly  \  in.  across,  Z.  parvijiora. 

Leaves  green ;  flowers  1| — 2  in.  in  diameter,   X.  Indiea, 

*  *  Infioretcenee  and  ealyx  covered  with  a  rutty  coloured  tomentum. 
Flowers  ahnost  racemose,  in  panicles  \  calyx  by  |  or  )  shorter  than  the  capsule, 

..Z.  ealyculata, 
Subg,  2.  Adambea,  Lamk.    Calyx  fiirrowed,  plaitedly  ribbed  or  angular,  the  an- 
gles acute  or  almost  winged. 

*  Sih  or  anylei  twice  aa  many  as  ealyX'lobea,  the  shorter  aUemating  ones  termi* 

noting  at  the  sinuses  of  the  lobes,  those  of  the  longer  ones  extending  over  the 
lobes.    Petals  large, 

+  Inflorescence  and  calyx  covered  with  a  floccose  tomentum.    Calyx- 
lobes  terminating  in  a  bristle  or  short  mucro. 
Adult  leaves  glabrous,  acuminate ;  tomentum  rusty-coloured ;  petals  on  short  claws,  not 

fringed,     •«.•••  . . .  • • ,  Z.  Jloribunda, 

Adult  leaves  puberulous  beneath,  acuminate ;  tomentum  whitish  or  yellowish ;  petals  on 

long  Blender  daws,  dliolate,  • Z.  tomentosa. 

As  preceding,  but  leaves  mucrouate  or  acute ;  flowers  twice  as  large ;  petals  conspi- 
cuously fringed, Z.  Zoudoni, 

X    X   Inflorescence  and  calyx  pruinous,  or  minutely  whitish  or  greyish 
puberulous,  all  other  parts  glabrous. 
Leaves  whitish  glaucous  beneath ;  calyx  10 — 12-angular,  the  angles  acute,  ..Z.  hypoleuea. 
Leaves  green ;  calyx  plicately-sulcate,  the  ribs  Tery  obtuse  and  broader  than  the  frir- 

towSf • L,  flos-regines* 

Leaves  green ;  calyx  longitudinally  furrowed,  without  ribs, X.  maw^iearpe^ 

*  *  Angles  of  ealyx  as  many  as  plain  lobes  and  alternating  with  them,    Fetals 

minute. 
An  softer  parts  greyish  pubescent ;  angles  of  calyx  almost  winged ;  flowers  small* 

..Z.  vitlosa. 
1.    L.  PABTI7L0BA,  Bozb.  Corom.  PI.  I.  28.  t.  66.  and  Fl.  Ind.  II. 
606 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  69 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  610.  t.  692  ;  DC.  Prod.  IIL 
98  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  81. 
Hab.    Ava. — Fl.  April. 
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*2.  L.  Ikdica,  L.  sp.  pi.  7di ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  405 ;  Rozb.  Fl.  Ind. 
II.  505  ;  WA.  Prod.  I  308 ;  Wigtt  lU.  I.  t.  86  ;  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  II. 
125  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  622. 

Hab.  Generally  planted  in  villages,  but  nowhere  wild ;  (apparentlj 
wild  in  the  Yunan-hills). — Fl.  May,  June. 

8.     L.  CALYCiruLTA,  Kurz  in  Jonm.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  807. 

Hab.  Bather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  east  of  Tonn- 
ghoo. — Fr.  March,  April. 

4.  L.  FLOBiBTJKDA,  Jack  in  MaL  Misc.  I.  88 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  93 ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  624  ;  BL  Mas.  Lugd.  Bat.  IL  126.  t.  41 ;  Griff. 
Not.  Dicot.  609. 

Hab.  In  the  tropical  forests  along  the  Salween  in  Martaban  and  in 
Tenasserim  from  Moulmein  southwards ;  also  Andamans. — FL  July,  Aug. 

5.  L.  TOKENTOSA,  Presl  Bot.  Bemerk.  142 ;  Walp.  Ann.  I.  295. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  ike  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests,  all 

over  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — ^Fl.  April,  May  ;  Fr.  May, 
June. 

6.  L.  LoTJDOii'i,  Teysm.  and  Binend.  in  Natuurk.  Tydsch.  Ned.  Ind. 
XXIV.  331. 

Hab.  In  the  adjoining  Siamese  province  of  Kanbooree,  in  eng-forests. 
— FL  HS. 

7.  L.  HXFOLEUCA,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  307. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of 
the  Andamans. — Fl.  June,  July  ;  Fr.  CS. 

8.  L.  flob-beoikje:,  Betz.  Obs.  Bot.  I.  20.  (1779).  (2/.  Be^na,  Hoxb. 
Corom.  PL  I.  46.  t.  65.  (1796).  and  FL  Ind.  II.  505  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  93  ; 
BL  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  126.  t.  41 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  308  ;  Wight  Icon.  t. 
413 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  623  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  29  ;  Adamhea  glabra, 
Lamk.  Encycl.  Bot.  I.  39.  (1783)  ;  Ketmia  Indica,  Burm.  Thesaur.  ZeyL 
137.  (1737)  non  L.). 

Hab.  Ck)mmon  in  the  mixed  forests  and  savannahs  all  over  Burmah 
and  the  adjacent  provinces. — FL  HS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

9.  L.  MACBOOABPA,  Wall.  Cat.  2114 ;  Yoigt  Hort.  Calc.  132. 

"ELab,  Frequent  in  the  open,  especially  the  low,  forests,  from  Ava, 
Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  HS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

10.  L.  viLLOSA,  Wall,  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  234. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests 
of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban. — FL  June. 

Dusbsnga,  Ham. 
1.     D.  GBAin>lFLOBA,  (LagerstrcBmia  grandiflora,  Hoxb.  Hort.  Beng. 
38  and  FL  Ind.  II.  503 ;  DC  Prod.  III.  93 ;  BL  Mus.    Lugd.  Bat.  II. 
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125 ;  D.   sotmeratioideSf  Buch.   in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  178 ;  Hf.  Illustr. 
Him.  PL  t.  11 ;  Walp.  Ann.  II.  640 ;  Leptospartion  grandiflortMn,  Griff. 

Not.  Dicot.  611.  t.  691). 

Hab.  Freqnent  in  tbe  mixed  forests,  especially  the  upper  ones,  also 
in  the  tropical' forests,  all  oyer  Bormah,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to 
Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — FL  March,  April ;  Fr.  May. 

SonneratiSy  L.  f. 
Oonspeeius  of  Species. 

*  Stigma  infundibuliform-eapitate,  stnaU. 

X   Petals  linear-lanceolate,  dark  purple. 
CdljT  terete,  6 — 8-lobed ;  leayes  ol)OTate,  broad,    S,  aeida, 

X    X   Petals  none. 
Calyx  in  bad  elliptically  oblong,  acute,  the  tnbe  at  first  obscnrely,  then  strongly  6 — 8- 

angnlar, •  • S,  aiba, 

Oalyx  inbnd  ovoid,  obtuse,  the  tube  terete, • S,  OriffUhii. 

*  *  Stigma  large,  nearly  3  lin,  in  diameter^  conieallg  umbrella^haped, 

Galyz  4-lobed ;  petals  none ;  leaves  oblong  to  lanceolate,   S,  apetala. 

1.  S.  ACEDA,  L.  f .  SuppL  262  ;  DC.  Pirod.  III.  236 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
11.  606 ;  WA.  Proa.  I.  327 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  340 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  652 ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  496. 

Hab.  Freqnent  in  the  littoral  forests  all  along  the  coasts,  from  Chit- 
tagong down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  H.  and  BS.  ;  Fr.  CS. 

2.  S.  ALBA,  Smith  in  Rees  Cycl.  V.  23 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  231 ;  Miq, 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  497.  {Mangium  album,  Bumph.  Herb.  Amb.  III.  111. 
t.  78). 

Hab.     On  the  sea-shore  of  the  Andamans. — Fl.  April,  May. 

8.  S.  GBTFFiTHn,  Knrz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  66.  {8, 
alba.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  662.) 

Hab.  Freqnent  in  the  littoral,  especially  the  tidal  forests  of  Pega 
and  Tenasserim. — Fl.  April,  May. 

4.  8.  APETALA^  Buch.  in  Sym.  Emb.  to  Aya  III.  313.  t.  26  ;  DC. 
Prod.  in.  231 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  327 ;  Koxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  606 ;  Griff.  Not. 
Dicot.  660.  t.  636.  f.  4. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  tidal  forests,  less  so  in  the  mang^ye  swamps, 
all  along  the  coasts  from  Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim ;  Aya  (Mrs.  Bur- 
ney)  is  there  no  mistake  ? — Fl.  June,  July  ;  Fr.  BS. 

OEAITATEM. 
Punioa,  L. 
•1.     P.  GsAlTATric,  L.  sp.  pi.  676 ;  DC.  Prod.    III.  3 ;  WA.    Prod. 

I.  827  ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  499  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1832.   AB. ;  Wight   lUust. 

II.  t.  97 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  641.  t.  634- 
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Hab.  Ava,  much  planted  from  Mandalaj  noitliwards. — FL  Jan., 
Febr. 

ONAGBABJOSjE. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Ovarff  2^~6'CeU6d,  the  eellt  many-ofmled,     Oapaules  dehiscing   ioeuUctdaUy  or 

ieptieidaU^f  many'teeded,     XTswUUf  Urrestrial  herhs, 
3vwiMA.»    Stamens  twice  as  many  as  petals.    Ovary  4«celled.    Oapaule  septiddal. 
Lttdwigia.    Stamens  as  many  as  petals.    Ovary  3 — 6-oelled.    Capsule  septiddaL 

•  •  Ovary  l--^eelkd,  the  eeUt  1-  {rarely  2—4-)  ovuled.    Nut  \—^^eeUed,  1—4- 

teeded, 
TtLATjL,    Flowers  4-meroas.    Ovary  2-cellecL    Nuts  with  2  or  4  ^ines  or  honis* 
Floating  herbs. 

Jtissisda,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Creeping  or  floating  herb ;  flowers  ustially  6-meronB,  white,  long-pedicelled ;  seeds 
large,  spongy, : /.  rtpens. 

Erect,  terrestrial ;  flowers  mostly  4-meroiis,  very  shortly  pedicelled  or  almost  sesnle ; 
seeds minnte^  erustaceous,  glossy,    •« ..•••  J,  gujfrutieota. 

1.  J.  BEPXNS,  L.  8p.  pi.  550  and  Mant.  381 ;  DC.  Prod.  IIL  54; ; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  335  ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  401 ;  Bheed.  Horfc.  Malab.  U.  t 
51.     (J.  Swartziana,  DO.  L  c. ;  J.floribunda,  Griff.  Not.  Dioot.  680). 

Yar.  a.  aLAB&ivscuLA,  all  parts  more  or  less  glabrous ;  pedondes 
smooth ;  ovary  puberuloos  or  almost  ghtbrons. 

Yar.  p.  YEBTiTA,  all  parts,  more  especiall j  the  pedondesy  more  or 
less  softly  hairy  or  pubescent ;  ovary  more  or  less  woolly. 

Hab.  Both  forms  frequent  in  and  around  ponds,  lakes,  swamps,  ^, 
also  in  rice-fields  and  quietly  running  streams,  aU  over  Burma  down  to 
Tenasserim. — FL  Jan.  to  April ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

2.  J.  sxrrFBrTicosA,  L.  sp.  pL  555 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  628 ; 
Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  III.  307. 

Yar.  a.  qtestttsk,  (J.  angitst\fblia^  Lamk.  Dicot.  III.  881  and  HL  t« 
280.  f .  8  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  6S  ;  J.  eaaltata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  401 ;  /. 
sufrutioosa,  L.  1.  c. ;  Ji  Blumeana,  DC.  Prod.  III.  831 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind, 
Bat.  I/l,  627 ;  J,  hmgipes.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot  689 ;  J.  Burmanmi^  DC.  L 
c.  57),  all  parts  simply  appressed  pubescent  or  almost  glabrous,  the  capsules 
narrower. 

Yar.  p.  viLLOSA,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  628  (J",  t^t/toia,  Lamk. 
Encycl.  M6th.  III.  331 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  57 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  836 ;  /. 
frutieosa,  DC.  L  c. ;  Eheed.  Hort.  Malab.  II.  t.  50.),  all  parts  more  dense- 
ly villous,  the  capsules  usually  thicker  and  more  pubescent. 

Hab.  Both  varieties  common  on  mud-banks  of  rivers,  around  tanks, 
in  swamps  and  rice-fields,  Ac.,  all  over  Burma  down  to  TenasserinL — FL 
Fr.  March — May. 
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Ziudwigia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Capsules  from  oblong  to  elongate-cylindrical,  thick ;  seeds .  densely  coYoring  the  pla- 
centas,        L,  parviflora. 

Capsules  almost  filiform ;  seeds  in  a  single  row,  . .  • • . . , Z.  prostrata, 

1.  L.  PABYOXOBAy  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  419  ;  Schlecbtd.  in  CorolL  Obs. 
Hort.  HaL  1854  and  in  Linn.  XXVI.  479  ;  Wigbt  LI.  t.  101 ;  WA.  Prod. 
I.  836 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  69.  (Z.  perennis,  Miq.  Tl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l,  629,  non 
L. ;  X.  gracilis  J  Miq.  L  c). 

Var.  a.  BoxBTTBGHiAirA,  (X.  parmfiora,  Boxb.  1.  c,  Ac.,)  capsules 
sessile  or  nearly  so,  4 — 6  in.  long  ;  calyx-lobes  only  half  as  long  as  the 
calyx-tube. 

Var.  p.  LTTHBOIDEB,  (Z.  lythroidcs,  Bl.  Bydr.  1184  ;  DC.  Prod.  III. 
59),  capsules  distinctly  pedicelled,  from  obovate  to  almost  turbinate  or 
oblong,  about  2 — 3  lin.  long  ;  calyx-lobes  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  here  and  there  in  Pegu  and  Martaban,  along  the  larger 
riyers,  as  the  Sittang  &o. ;  yar.  p.  frequent  on  mud-banks,  in  swampy  places 
and  rice-fields,  around  tanks  and  lakes,  Ac.,  all  oyer  Burma  down  to  Tenas- 
serim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Fr.  Sept. — May. 

2.  L.  PBOSTBATA,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  420 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  59  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  762.  (X.  dijusa,  Ham.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XIV.  301 ;  DC.  1.  c. ; 
Nematopgxisfruticuhsa,  pusilla  and  prostrata,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l. 
680). 

Var.     CL  LUXUBiAirs,  plant  erect  and  branched,  the  leaves  much  lai^er. 

Var.  p.  HUMTFUSA,  small,  prostrate  ;  leaves  small,  usually  not  above 
i  in.  long,  more  or  less  blunt. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  not  unfrequent  in  wet  places  in  Pegu  and  the  Anda- 
mans ;  also  Ava ;  yar.  )3.  on  wet  sand-banks  of  rivers,  as  the  Toukyeghat 
river.— Fl.  Fl.  H.  and  BS. 

Trapa,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Nut  with  2  opposite  reflexed  bearded  spines, T.  bitpinosa. 

Not  with  2  pairs  of  opposite  spines, 71  quadrispinota, 

1.  T.  BispmosA,  Boxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  234  and  Fl.  Ind.  I.  428  ; 
DC.  P^od.  IIL  64  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  337  ;  Bheed.  Hort.  Malab.  XI.  t.  33  ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  636). 

Hab.     In  tanks  of  Chittagong  ;  also  Ava. 

SAMTDACU^ 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Trib.  I.  OASEARIB^.  Calyx  free,  6-  or  4-merous.  Petals  none.  Stamens  6— 
30|  inserted  ia  a  single  row  to  the  calyx-tubo,  usually  alternating  with  as  many  stami- 
nodes. 
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GuiDONU.  StamenB  6 — 15,  altematiiig  inth  as  many  short  stammodea.  Floiran 
clustered  or  in  oorymbs. 

IHb,  11.  SOMALIE^,  Calyx  free  or  adnate  to  the  ovaiy,  4 — IS-merons.  Pa. 
tals  88  moay.  Stamens  4 — 15,  or  if  more  arranged  in  clusters,  but  always  opposite 
the  petals. 

HoxALivic  Petals  as  many  as  sepals.  Ovary  more  or  lees  adnate  to  the  oraiy 
and  inferior. 

Ouidoniay  Plum. 

(Casearia,  Jacq.) 

Conapeetus  of  Sjpecies. 

*  Filammts  wry  iiender,  many  timsa  longer  than  the  anihirs, 
t  Stamens  and  staminodes  8  each,  separately  inserted. 
All  parts  glabrous ;  leayes  coarsely  erenate ;  flowers  about  2  lin.  across ;  pedicels  and 

calyx  glabrous,  « • • •  «.....*• G.  CansiaU, 

Young  shoots,  calyx,  and  pedicels,  and  also  often  the  nerves  beneath  of  the  serrolate 

leaves,  puberulous  ;  flowers  only  a  line  across,   G.  fhmeraia. 

t  t  Stamemi  and  staminodes  8  each,  united  at  the  base  and  faxming  a 
broad  disk  round  the  ovary. 
All  parts,  also  the  flowers  and  pedicels,  more  or  less  tomentose  or  puberulous, 

..   O,  Umenteta, 
.  *  *  Filammta  only  as  long  aa  the  anthers. 
All  parts  more  or  less  puberulous ;  stamens  8,  .  • ••••••• G.  Vanea, 

1.  G-.  CahziaJjA  (Casearia  Canziala,  Wall.  ap.  Yoigt  Hort  Calc. 
78 ;  Casearia  ovata,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  428,  non  Willd.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  the  lower  ones,  all 
over  Pegu  and  Martaban. 

Casearia  Hamiltoniiy  Wall.  Cat.  differs  in  the  erenate  leaves,  and  in 
the  number  (10)  of  the  stamens  and  staminodes. 

2.  G-.  OLOMEBATA,  (Casearia  glomeraia^  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  419; 
DC.  Prod.  II.  49). 

Yar.    a.  aLABBirrscxniA,  leaves  almost  glabrous. 
Yar.    p,  ptTBEBTTLA,  leayes  beneath  on  the  nerves,  the  petioles  Ac., 
puberulous. 

Hab.     Yar.  p.  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.). 

3.  G.  Yabeca,  Baill.  (Casearia  Vareca,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  418; 
0.  Vareca,  Gartn.  Fr.  I.  t.  60). 

Hab.     Ava,  Ehi^yen  bills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fr.  Apr. 

Homaliomy  Jacq. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Stamens  solitary  and  oj^site  to  the  petals.    Flowers  rammose  or  spiked^  often 
collected  into  panicles, 

X   Flowers  about  2  lin.  in  diameter.    Ovary  viQous. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  tomentose  or  puberulous  beneath ;  flowers  tomentose,  sessile ;  spiles 
robust,  tomentose,  ••  •  • , ..•*... JBT. 
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LeaveB  thin  ohartaceonfl,  pubescent  on  the  nenres ;  flowezB  toxnentoae,  shortly  pedicel- 
led  ;  raoemee  pubescent^  slender, J7.  OriffUhianutn. 

K    X  Flowers  less  than  a  line  in  diameter.    Spikes  collected  into  pani- 
cles. 
AH  parts,  also  the  spikes,  qtiite  glabrous ;  flowers  sessile ;  ovary  TiUons, 

..  S.  nUnuii/hrum, 
*  *  Stamens  by  2  or  more  oppaeite  to  the  petals. 
Qnite like J7.  NepaUnse^  but  stamens  by  threes;  ovaiy  tomentose;  flowers  longish 

pedicelled,  in  divaricate  terminal  glabrous  panicles,    ••....  H,  SckUehiu 

Glabrous ;  stamens  by  twos ;  ovary  glabrous ;  racemes  slender,  glabrous, .  ,S.  fatidum, 

1.  H.  TOMEin?osiTic,  Bth.  in  Linn.  Proc.  lY.  34.  {Blachwellia  to- 
meniosa^  Vent.  Choix.  t.  57  ;  DO.  Prod.  II.  55  ;  Blackwellia  spiraliSy  Wall. 
in  As.  Besearob.  XIII.  4iOO  c.  tab. ;  DC.  Prodr.  1.  o.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  tbe  mixed  forests  all  oyer  Pegu,  Arracan,  and  Mar- 
taban,  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Fr.  Nov. — Jan. 

2.  H.  GEiiTiTHiAjnrM,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  57. 
(BlaeJcwelluB  sp.,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  584.  t.  585.  A.  f.  10 ;  Blackwellia 
dasffontha,  Turcz.  in  Bull.  d.  Nat.  Mosc.  1868.  610). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.  091). 

Tbis  may  possibly  be  Astranthus  (JoehinchinensiSy  Lour.,  Fl.  Cocb.  225 
(  =  Blaekwellior^'Bl.  Mus.  Bot.  II.  27). 

8.    H.  HimTTiPiiOBTTM,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soo.  Beng.  1827.  808. 

Hab.    Burma,  probably  Martaban  or  Tenasserim  (Brandis). 

Habit  of  H.foetidum,  but  tbe  flowers  very  minute. 

4.    H.  ScHLiCHii,  Kurz,  For.  Fl.  Burm.  I.  532. 

Hab.    Forests  of  Cbittagong  (Dr.  Scblicb)  Fl.  CS. 

6.  H.  FasTLDiTic,  Btb.  in  Linn.  Proc.  IV.  37. — {Blaehwellia  fcetida. 
Wall. ;  Deless.  Icon.  III.  82.  t.  58  ;  LudiafcBtida,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  508). 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff,  teste  Bentb.). 

TUBITjEBAOJSJBJ. 
Tumera,  L. 
•1.    T.  TTLMiroLiA,  L.  sp.  pi.  966  and  Hort.  Cliff.  122.  t.  10. ;  DC. 
Prod.  m.  346  (T,  angustifolia.  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  281).    ' 

Hab.  Disseminated  from  gardens  and  now  often  growing  as  wild  in 
rubbisby  places  around  tbe  larger  villages  and  towns,  as  Eangoon,  Akyab, 
Ac.,  FL  Fr.  CS. 

JPASSIFZOBUJE. 

Conspectus  of  Oehera. 

Suhord.  L  PASSIFLOBFJE.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  rarely 
unisexual  and  in  this  case  the  male  and  female  corollas  coftform.  Corona 
eon^ieuouSf  simple  or  double. 
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Tribe  1.  PA88IFL0MEJB,  Corona  of  the  coioUa  nmiOe  or  double  and  unuOly 
cQnspicuoQS.    Petals  usually  herbaceous  or  conaoeoua,  rarely  none. 

Passifloiu.  Calyz-tabe  short.  Petals  4 — 5,  rarely  none.  Stamens  4 — 5. 
Styles  8.    Leaves  edmple. 

Suhord.  IL  FAPATAOEJBi,    Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexiuL 
Stamens  perigynons.     Corona  small  or  none. 

THfte  2.  MODEOCJBJB.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or,  if  unisexual,  the  male  and  fe- 
male corollas  conform.  Corona  small  or  none.  Petals  usually  included  in  the  calyx- 
tube.    ConnectiTe  often  produced  beyond  the  anther-cells. 

MoDBCCA.  Flowers  unisexual.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corona  none  or  firinged.  Disk- 
glands  6.    Tendril-bearing  herbs  or  shrubs. 

Trii6  3.  TAFAYARS,  Flower  unisexual,  the  male  and  female  ooroUaa  dissi- 
milar, rarely  polygamous.  Corona  none.  Calyx  minute.  Male  corolla  tubular,  the 
female  one  6-petalled.  Stamens  in  two  rows,  inserted  to  the  coroUa^iibe.  Erect  treee, 
with  milky  juice. 

Casica.    Filaments  free.    Leaves  simple,  lobed  or  cut. 


^,L. 

ConspecttM  of  Sjpeeies. 
8ubg,  1.  OranadiUay  DC.    Involucre  3-leaved,  the  leaflets  entire  or  toothed,  or 
dissected.    Sepals  and  petals  5  each.    Peduncles  1 -flowered,  arising  together  with  the 
simple  tendrils  from  the  same  leaf-asdl. 

*  Involuere-leq/lets  entire  or  toothed. 

Branches  and  branchlets  wingedly  4-comerod ;  stipules  and  bracts  entire  ;  petiole  with 
4 — 6  glands ;  leaves  entire, ••.••• P.  quadram^uiarit. 

Branches  &c.,  almost  terete  or  aUghtly  ang^ular,  never  winged ;  stipules  setaoeoua, 
long ;  bracts  obovatei  glandular-serrate  at  the  tips  ;  petiole  2-glanded  at  the 
apex ;  leaves  entire,  • • • • P.  UttarifoU*, 

*  *  Involuere'leq/letepinnatijld-ewty  the  end'eegmenta  eapiUary  or  aeUieeoue^  flMt* 

duiar'thiekened  at  the  apex  (Dysosmia,  DC.) 

All  parts  hairy ;  leaves  3-lobed,  the  petiole  gland4ees, •••....•....  P.  /oeiida. 

Subg,  2.  Bu'Paefifiora.    Flowers  not  iuvolucred,  the  bracts  remote^   Ia^SP^  small 
or  absent.    Corona  membranous,  sharply  folded,  frilled  at  the  edge. 

*  Flowere  hraeted^  the  braete  tmaU,    FetaU  present.    (Decaioba,  Endl.). 

t  Leaves  lobed,  velvety  beneath. 
Exactly  as  P.  HortJMdiiy  but  leaves  deeply  3-lobed  and  smaller,  the  lobes  blunt, 

Jr.  ceuottttKte* 
t  t  Leaves  entire,  glabrous. 
Flowers  small ;  petiole  1 — 2  in.  long,  2-gland6d  at  or  about  the  middle ;  leaves  glau- 
cous beneath,  acuminate, , P.  NepaUntia. 

*  *  Flowere  apetaloue^  usually  unihout  braete  (Cieca,  Med.). 

Flowers  small ;  petiole  } — ^  in.  long,  2-glanded  at  the  apex ;  leaves  acute,  P.  wbirotn. 

1.  P.  FCETEDA,  Cav.  Diss.  10.  t  289 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  331 ;  Bot. 
Beg.  t.  321 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2619. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  more  cultivated  parts,  especially  in  hedges, 
waste-places,  und  savannahs,  of  Ckittagong  and  Ava  to  Arracan  and  Pe- 
gu.— Fl.  Fr.  A\iig. — Jan. 

N.  B.     P.  laurifoiia^  L.  (Bot.  Beg.  t.  13)   and  P.   quadran^mlaru, 
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L.  (Bot.  Beg.  t.  14  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2041)  are  frequently  caltivated  in  gar- 
dens in  Burma,  and  sometimes  half -wild. 

2.     P.  CALONBiTBA,  Kurz  MS. 

Hab.     Burma,  probably  Upper-Tenasserim  or  Martaban  (Br.  Brandls). 

The  texture,  neryatnre,  and  indument  of  the  leayes  are  entirely  those 
of  P.  Horefieldii,    Flowers  and  fruits  unknown. 

8.  P.  8T7BEB08A,  L.  AmsNU  Aoad.  1.  226 ;  Mast,  in  Linn.  Trans. 
XXVII.  630  (P.  Walkeriw,  Wight  111.  t.  108.) 

Hab.     In  hedges  and  in  shrubbery  of  Chittagong. — Fl.  Fr.  ES. 

Modecca,  Lamk. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  FetaU  inserted  at  the  throat  or  to  the  tttbe  of  the  ealyz  ;  etigmas  aeeaiie  (Micro- 

blephaziB,  Wight). 
Leaves  entire ;  seecU  pitted,  with  crenate  borders, M.  cordifoUa, 

*  *  FetaU  inserted  on  the  bottom  of  the  ealyx.     Style  deleft  or  styles  3,  distinct. 

(BlephaianthuB,  Wight). 
Leayes  3-  rarely  5-lobed ;  seeds  pitted,  with  a  doubled-crenate  border,. . . .If.  trilobata, 

1.  M.  COSDIVOLIA,  BL  Bydr.  939  ;  Eumph.  I.  169.  t.  49 ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  L  702. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  open  places  of  the  tropical  forests,  especial- 
ly along  the  coasts,  of  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Fr.  April,  May. 

2.  M.  TRiLOBATA,  Eoxb.  Corom.  PI.  III.  t.  271  and  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
132. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  mixed  forests,  especially 
in  open  places,  but  also  in  village-bushes,  in  hedges,  along  riyer-sides,  &c. 
aJl  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  southwards. — Fl.  Begin,  of  ES. 
Ft.  end  of  ES. 

Carioay  L. 

•1.  C.  Papaya,  L.  sp.  pL  1466 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IIL  824 ;  WA. 
Prod.  I.  352 ;  Bot.  Beg.  t.  459  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2898  and  2899  j  Griff.  Not. 
Dicot.  570.  t.  584.  t.  2 ;  Wight  lU.  II.  t.  106,  107  ;  Maingay  in  Joum. 
Agr.  Hort.  Soc.  India  1867. 184  cum  icon.  {Papaya  rnlgarU^  DC.  Prod. 
XV/1.  414). 

Hab.  Cknerally  cultiyated  all  oyer  Burma,  especially  the  southern 
proyinces  where  it  often  springs  up  half- spontaneously  in  uncultiyated 
places  and  along  riyer-banks. — Fl.  Fr.  nearly  oo . 

CUCUBBITACE^. 

Conspectus  of  Genera. 

Trib.  I.  CUCUBBITB^,  Endl  Anthers  2-celled,  the  cells  straight, 
curyed  or  flexuose.  Oyary  with  3  (rarely  2  or  5)  placentas ;  oyules  horizon- 
tal,  numeioQs. 
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*  Anther'CeUtJiexuou  or  folded  «p  (wry  rarely  ttrMiyht  or  only  eurved^J 

X   Corolla  rotate  or  bell-shaped,  6-petalled  or  6-paited  to  the  baae.    FQa- 
mentB  xunially  free. 
+  Petals  cirrhiferoas  or  fringed. 
HoDOSONiA.    Oytiles  12,  in  pairs  attached  to  each  aide  of  the  2  parietal  placentaa. 
Seeds  large,  united  by  pairs.    Leayes  lobed,  coriaceous. 

T&iCHOSANTHBS.  Omles  and  seeds  vezy  numerous,  the  later  Tarioi^y  shaped, 
small  or  large.  Petals  fringed  or  rarely  entire  or  nearly  so,  white.  Leaves  entire  or 
lobed. 

•f    +  Petals  entire. 

t  Calyx-tube  of  males  elongate.    Stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx- 
tube,  included,  the  anthers  cohering  into  an  oblong  head. 
Gtmnopbtalum.    Stigmatic  lobes  of  female  flowers  linear,  simple.    Tendril  simple. 
Fruit  small,  pulpy  within.    Corolla  yellow. 

Lagenabia.  Stigmatic  lobes  of  female  flowers  2-lobed.  Tendrils  2-cleft.  Fmit 
with  a  woody  rind.    Petiole  2-glanded  at  the  apex. 

t  t  Male  calyx-tube  short  (yezy  rarely  long).    Stamens  in- 
serted at  the  mouth  or  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  usually 
exserted,  the  anthers  tree  or  slightly  cohering. 
O  Stamens  ioserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  ;  fllftTnanfai 
exserted,  recurved ;  anthers  iree,  the  ceUs  borderiiig 
*  the  broad  connectiye. 

LuFFA.  Male  flowers  racemose.  Fruit  dry,  with  a  woody-fibrose  endocarp,  de- 
hiscing by  an  apical  circumsciss  opercle.    Petiole  without  glands. 

Benincasa.  Male  and  female  flowers  solitary.  Fruit  fleshy,  beny-like,  pulpy 
inside.    Tendrils  2 — 3-cleft.    Petiole  without  glands. 

O  O  Stamens  inserted  below  the  mouth  of  the  calyx ;  an* 
thers  conniying  or  cohering. 
t  Calyx  furnished  with  1 — 3  scales  at  the  bottom. 
Mom OBDICA.    Calyx  with  2  or  8  scales.    Male  flowers  usually  funushed  with  a 
large  complicate  bract  subtending  the  pedicel.    Tendrils  simple. 

Thladiamtha.  Calyx  with  a  single  scale.  Bracts  of  male  flowers  dimorphooif 
the  inner  ones  smaller  and  imperfect. 

t  X  Calyx  without  scales. 
CucuMis.    Connectiye  produced  beyond  the  anther-oells.    Tendrils  simple. 
CiTBULLUS.    Connective  not  prolonged.    Stigmas    reniform.    Tendiila    usually 
2 — 3-cleft. 

X    X  Corolla  beU-shaped,  Mobed  to  the  middle  or  somewhat  fuztiier 
down. 
Cbphalandba.    Male  flowers  solitary  or  nearly  oymose.    Stigmas  narrow,  2-lobed 
or  -parted.    Tendrils  simple. 

CucuBBiTA.  Flowers  solitary.  Calyx-lobes  spreading.  Filaments  free.  Btigmsa 
3,  2-lobed  or  2-forked.    Tendrils  usually  2-  or  more-cleft. 

*  *  Anther 'CeUi  ttraigJU  or  evrved^  noijtezuoee, 

X   Style  inserted  on  a  cupular  or  annular  disk. 
Bbtokia.    Male  flowers  racemose  or  clustered.    Filaments  short,  the  connectitv 
not  produced.    Berry  spherical,  shortly  pedunded. 

MuoxxA.    Male  flowers  solitary  or  clustered.    Calyx  bell-shaped.    Connective 
produced  beyond  the  anther-cells.    Berry  spherical,  sessile.    Seeds  scrobiculate* 
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Zbhnebia.  Male  flowers  uaually  corymbose.  FUaments  elongate ;  anthers  orbi- 
cixlar,  the  connective  not  prodnced,  Tillous  on  the  back.    Berry  shortly  pedunded. 

MxLOTHBiiu  Male  flowers  usually  racemose.  Anthers  almost  sessile,  the  connec- 
tive produced  beyond  the  anther-cells  and  usually  2-lobed.  Berry  nsnally  long-  and 
slender-pedoncled. 

X    X   Disk  at  the  base  of  the  style  absent  or  obsolete. 

Hhtvchocaspa.  Ovary  with  1 — 3  placentas.  Berry  few-seeded,  beaked.  Con- 
nective produced  beyond  the  anther-cells. 

Otenolbpis.  Calyx-tube  short,  the  lobes  subulate.  Ovary  with  2  or  3  placentas. 
Fruit  oblique,  few-seeded.  Seeds  concave-convex.  Petiole  furnished  with  a  basilar 
pectinate  leaflet.    Connective  not  produced. 

Trih.  II,  CEEMOSPEBM^.    Anthers  1-celled.     Ovary  1-  or  3- 

celled  ;  orales  2  to  many,  suspended. 

*  Seeth  not  winged, 

Subtrib.  1.  QTNOSTEUfMEJE,  Stamens  3  or  5,  the  filaments  free  or  united. 
Ovary  3-celled,  with  1  or  2  pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell. 

Otmostemka.  Petals  lanceolate.  Stamens  5,  the  filaments  united.  Berry  globu- 
lar.   Leaves  pedately  5-foliolate. 

Suhtrib.  2.  QOMTEOOYNE^,  Stamens  6;  filaments  free.  Ovary  1-celled,  with 
2^6  ovules  suspended  from,  or  near,  the  summit  of  the  cell. 

AcTiNOSTBMXA.  Petals  caudate-acuminate.  Fruit  almost  globose,  dehiscing  by  an 
apical  operde.    Leaves  hastate-cordate. 

GoMPHOOYNB.  Petals  oblong,  erose.  Fruit  turbinate,  broadly  3-angular  and  8- 
▼alved  at  the  apex.    Leaves  pedately  5 — 7-foliolate. 

*  *  Seeds  winged, 

Suhtrib,  3.  ZANONIEJE,  Stamens  5;  filaments  free;  anthers  oblong.  Ovary 
1-celled,  with  3  thick  paitetal  placentas ;  ovules  numerous.  Fruit  dry,  1-celled,  with  a 
broad  open  3-angular  mouth  at  the  top. 

ALsoMimA.  Calyx-lobes  5.  Stamens  4,  perfect.  Styles  3,  the  stigmas  2-lobed. 
Leaves  3-foliolate. 

Zanokia.    Calyx-lobes  3.    Styles  3,  2-clofb.    Leaves  simple. 

Hodgsonia,  Hf.  and  Th. 

1.  H.  HETBEOCLITA,  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  Nov.  1853 ;  Hf. 
111.  Him:  PL  t.  1—3 ;  Fl.  d.  serr.  t.  1262-63 ;  {Trichosanthes  heterocHta, 
Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  705). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests,  especially  along  choungs^ 
of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  in  Martaban,  up  to  2000  ft. 
elevation  ;  also  Chittagong. — Fl.  Fr.  March,  ApriL 

Trichosanthes,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Subff.  1.   EwTriehosanthet,    Petals  conspicuously  firinged.    Male   flowers   race^ 

mose. 

*  Male  raeemea  without  or  with  minute  braete,  the  bracts  hardly  a  line  long  and 

inconspicuous.    Seeds  imbedded  in  a  red  or  yellowish  pulp,  grooved  or  tuber* 
eledy  with  thickened  erenate  or  waved  margins, 
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X   Leaves  more  or  less  deeply  palmately  lobed. 
+  Male  racemes  'without  bracts. 
Fringes  of  the  petals  simple  and  straight ;  fruits  orate,  acuminate ;  margin  of  seeds 

thickened  and  crenate,  ....•• • T,  cucumeriM. 

•f    +  Male  racemes  minutely  bractcd. 

Fringes  of  petals  simple,  curled ;  fruits  elongate,  spindle-shaped, 7*.  attffuimi. 

Fringes  of  petals  jagged ;  fruits  oblong,  acuminate ;  seeds  thick  and  irregulariy  taber- 

cled, •  .  •  • T.  UbaU, 

X    X   Leaves  cordate,  not  lobed. 
Leaves  pubescent ;  seeds  with  a  central  longitudinal  ribbon,  the  lateral  lobes  troncate^ 

..    T.  renifirmU, 

•  *  Mak  racemci  eonspieuausly  bracted,  the  hraet»  Uafy^  3  lin,  to\\  in,  hm^  «ni 

longer,     Soeda  imbedded  in  a  dirty  dark-green  pulpy  tmooth,  tcith  entire  amt- 
gine,     (Livolucraria,  Sering.) 
Petals  fringed  with  very  long  simple  curled  cilia  ;  bracts  of  male  flowers  large  and 
broad,   1^1^  in.  long  ;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate,  entire  ;  leaves  usually  palmately 
and  very  deeply  lobed ;  fruits  large,  oval-oblong,  compressed, 

..   T.  grandihrueU€ta. 
Fringes  of  petals  very  long  and  simple ;  bracts  of  male  flowers  usually  smaller ;  calyx- 
lobes  broadly  ovate,  serrate ;  leaves  angular  or  palmately  lobed ;  fruits  globose, 

,.    T,  brtieiteUi, 

Petals  to  near  their  middle  cut  into  numerous  jagged  segments,  not  fringed ;  female 

flowers  not  tubular ;  fruits  globose  ;  leaves  cordate,  usually  not  lobed,  T,  eordata, 

Ab  preceding  but  leaves  larger  and  slightly  angular,  the  tube  of  the   female  flowers 

1}  in.  long,    . . .  • • T.  maenmphon, 

Subg,  2.  Fteiido-Trichoaanthea,  Flowers  dioecious,  of  both  sexes  solitary  in  the 
leaf-axils,  the  female  ones  very  shortly  peduncled  or  almost  sessile,  the  males  on  aleo^ 
der  pedicels. 

•  Petals  tcith  very  long  curled  branched  fringes. 

Leaves  cordate,  not  lobed  ;  fruits  oblong ;  seeds  almost  globular, • .  •  T,  dioiea, 

•  •  Qorolla-lobes  entire  or  only  slightly  lacerate. 

Leaves  reniform ;  fruits  globular  or  nearly  so ;  seeds  ellipticaUy  oblong, 

T,  integri/olia. 


•  • 


•1.  T.  cucTTMEBiWA,  L.  sp.  pi.  14f82  ;  DC.  Prod.  IIL  315 ;  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  III.  702  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  676  ;  Naud,  in  Ann.  d.'  sc.  nat 
4  ser.  XVIII.  191 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  III.  314. 

Hab.  Generally  cultivated  all  over  Burma,  especially  in  the  plains, 
and  sometimes  halE  wild  along  the  larger  rivers  in  cultivated  lands,  ia 
hedges,  around  villages,  &c. — Fl.  Fr.  Sept. — Jan. 

2.     T.  LOBATA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  703. 

Hab.     Hero  and  there  in  hedges  near  Chittagong. — Fl.  Fr.  CS. 

*3.  T.  ANOUiNA,  L.  sp.  pi.  1430  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  722 ;  DC.  Prod.  III. 
814 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4th  ser.  XVIII.  190 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  350 ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  678  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  722.  {Petola  angina,  Rumph. 
Herb.  Amb.  V.  t.  148 ;  T.  coluhrina,  Jacq.  Eel.  t.  128  ;  DC.  1.  c). 

Hab.     Burma,  cultivated  (according  to  Dr.  Mason). 
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4.  T.  BEiriTOBMis,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat,  I/l.  675  ;  Kurz  in  Journ.  As. 
Soc.  Beng.  1871.  57. 

Hab.     Andamans,  in  open  places  of  the  forests  on  Eutland  island. 

5.  T.  BBACTEATA,  Voigt  Cat.  Hort.  Calc.  58.  (Modecca  bract eata, 
Lamk.  Encyl.  Meth.  IV.  210 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  337 ;  T.  palmata,  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  704r ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  360 ;  Wight  lU.  II.  t.  101,  105.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  mixed  forests,  amongst  shrubbery  and  in  bushes 
along  rivers,  in  hedges,  ^.,  also  in  the  savannahs,  all  over  Burma  as  far 
down  as  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  May — Octob. ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

6.  T.   GBA2a)IBBACT£ATA,   KuTZ  MS. 

Hab.  Ava,  along  the  Irrawaddi  northwards  from  Mandalay ;  also 
Khakyen-hills  east  of  Bhamo. — Fl.  July. 

7x     T.  COBDATA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  703. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  savannahs  and  in  the  savannah-forests 
along  the  Sittang  in  Pegu. — Fl.  May,  June. 

8.  T.  HACBOSiPHOir,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  308. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Dr.  Brandis) . 

9.  T.  iNTEaBiFOLiA,  (Oucumis  integrifollusy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
724  ;  Oymnojpetalwn  integrifolium^  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871. 
58). 

Hab.  Frequent  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  choungs  all  over  Pegu 
and  Martaban ;  also  Ava. — Fl.  Febr. — April ;  Fr.  May. 

Gymnopetalum,  Am. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Sttbg,  1.  Eu»Oi/mnopetalum,      Dioecious.      Malo    flowers    in   long-poduncled    ra- 
cemes, destitute  of  bracts.    Fruits  not  ribbed.    Flowers  yellow. 

8u6ff»  2.  Seotanthus,  Kaud.    MonoGcious.     Malo  flowers  in  bracted  racemes.  Fruit 
ribbed.    Flowers  white. 
Loaves  cordate,  3 — 5-angular ;  female  flowers  long-pedunclcd ;  fruits  ovoid, 

..   O.  Cochinchinemis, 
JjeavoB  palmately  and  deeply  3 — 6-lDbed,  the  lobes  blunt ;  fruits  clavate^ylindrical, 

. .   G.  heterophyllum. 

1.  G.  CocnnfCHDTENSE,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  1871.  ^7,  (Bryonia 
Cochinchinensis,  Lour.  Flor.  Coch.  595  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  305  ;  Momordiea 
tubiflora^  Hoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  711 ;  Scotanthus  tubiflorus,  Naud.  in  Ann. 
d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XVI.  173.  t.  3). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  cultivated  and  rubbishy  places  in  Chitta- 
gong  and  Arracan  ;  Ava ;  Tenasserim. — Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

2.  G.  HETEBOPHTLLUM,  KuTz  in  Trim.  Journ.  Bot.  1875.  326. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests,  espe- 

ciallj  on  damp  rocks  and  tree-stems  along  choungs,   from  Martaban  down 
to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Fr.  Febr.,  March. 
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May  possibly  be  an  obtnse-lobed  and  smaller  bracted  form  of  G.  quin- 
quehbum,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  681. 

Iiagenaria,  Ser. 

•1.  L.  VTTLGABis,  Ser.  in  DC.  Prod.  III.  299  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  341 ; 
Wight  111.  t.  105/biB  f .  7  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  669.  (Oucurhita  Lagena- 
ria,  L.  sp.  pi.  1434 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  718 ;  Rbeed.  Hort.  Malab.  VIII. 
t.  1.  4.  5 ;  Bumph.  Herb.  Amb.  V.  893.  t.  144 ;  X.  idolatrica^  Ser.  in  DC. 
1.  c. ;  Miq.  1.  c.). 

Var.  a.  ttjlgabis,  all  parts  softly,  but  not  yiscidly,  pubescent ;  fruits 
flask-sbaped. 

Var.  p,  moLATBiCA,  (Z.  idolatrica,  Ser.  1.  c),  all  parts  viscid-pubes- 
cent ;  fruits  pear-sbaped. 

BLiB.  Generally  cultivated  all  over  Burma,  but  more  copiously  in 
Ava  and  Prome. — Fl.  March ;  Fr.  CS. 

LufQski  Cav. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Fruit  smoothj  at  Utut  not  muricate  or  eehinate. 

Fruit  terete,  or  only  with  obscure  darker  coloured  longitudinal  streaks,  ..Z.  e^Undnta, 
Fruit  shaiply  lO-ang^ular,  .•••••••....••••  ••••«•• • •  Z.  actttuH^ls, 

•  •  Fruit  eehinate  or  muricate. 

Flowers  monoecious,  yellow,  the  males  and  females  from  the  same  leaf-azil,  very  shortly 
pedicelled  ;  fruit  muricate, •   X.  gravtolme^ 

Flowers  dioecious,  white,  the  males  in  racemes,  the  females  solitary ;  fruits  densely 
eehinate,  the  bristles  spreadingly  fibrillose  or  rarely  ciliate,  .......  ^  X.  echitutU, 

1.  L.  CYLnTDBiCA,  Esem.  Syn.  Monog.  Pep.  II.  63 ;  Naud.  in  Ann. 
d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  119  cum.  syn.  numer.  (Momordica  cylindrical  L.  sp. 
pi.  1433  ;  L.  Fetola,  and  L.  Cattu-Picinna,  Ser.  in  DC.  Prod.  III.  303 ; 
X.  Aegyptiaca^  Mill.  Diet. ;  DC.  L  c. ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  III.  316 ;  L.  pen^ 
tandray  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  712 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  343 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  499 ; 
L.  clavata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  714  ?). 

Yar.  a.  leiocabpa,  Naud.  1.  c,  flowers  smaller;  stamens  5;  fruits 
elongate-oblong  to  clavate-cylindrical,  1 — 1^  ft.  long ;  seeds  pale-coloured 
or  black. 

Var.  p.  HEDEBACEA,  (L,  hedcracea^  Wall.  MS.),  leayes  usually  small- 
er, more  scabrous  ;  stamens  3  ;  fruits  oblong  to  elliptical,  2 — 4  in.  long, 
rarely  longer  ;  seeds  black. 

Hab.  Var.  fi.  common  in  all  leaf -shedding  forests,  in  the  saTannahs, 
in  hedges,  rubbishy  places,  village-bushes,  &c.,  aU  over  Burma  down  to 
Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans ;  var.  )3.  much  scarcer. — ^Fl.  Close  of  BS. ; 
Fr.  CS. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  require  further  investigation. 
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•2.  L.  ACirTAisrGULA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  118.  713  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  302  ; 
Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  122 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  668. 
(i.  fcptida,  Cav.  Icon.  I.  7.  t.  9—10 ;  DC.  L  c. ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1638 ;  Ou- 
eumis  acutanguluSy  L.  sp.  pi.  1436 ;  Fetola  Bengalensis,  Bumph.  Amb.  Y. 
t.  149 ;  Rheed.  Hort.  Malab.  VIII.  t.  7). 

Hab.     Cultivated  by  natives  in  Chittagong. 

iJufa  amara,  Boxb.,  with  oblong  fruits  only  8—4  inches  long  and 
tapering  at  both  ends,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  above. 

8.  L.  oiLiTEOLENS,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  716 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc. 
nat.  4  ser.  XII.  124. 

Hab.     In  rubbishy  places  in  a  village  near  Chittagong.-:— Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

4.  L.  ECHTBTATA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  715 ;  Walp.  Bep.  II.  200 ; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  343  ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  128.  (L,  Bindaal, 
Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  717 ;  Edg.  in  Linn.  Proc.  IX.  322  (L,  Bandaal) . 

Hab.  Arracan,  in  hedges  and  rubbishy  places  in  the  Kolodyne  valley. 
— Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

Dr.  Hooker  (in  Fl.  trop.  Afr.  II.  531)  states  that  the  flowers  in  In- 
dian  specimens  of  this  species  are  always  yellow,  not  white  as  Boxburgh 
describes  and  figures  them.  The  sx>ecies  is  common  enough  in  the  plaLus 
of  Northern  Bengal  but  never  have  I  seen  the  flowers  of  it  other  than 
white. 

BeninoaBSy  Savl. 

•1.  B.  CEBIFEBA,  Savi  Mem.  sopra  Plant.  Cucurb.  I.  1818.  6.  cum 
icon. ;  DC.  Prod  III.  803 ;  Naud.  in  Ann,  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  87  • 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  665.  Jacq.  Eel.  pi.  t.  153-54.  (Cucurhita  Fepo 
Lour.  Coch.  698 ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  718 ;  Bumph.  Herb.  Amb.  V.  t.  143  • 
Bheed.  Hort.  Malab.  VIIL  t.  3). 

Hab.    Generally  cultivated  by  the  natives. — Fl.  BS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

Momordioa,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

•  Monmeiotu,    Bracts  only  2 — 3  lin,  lon^,  at  about  the  middk  of  the  Jiiifortn 

pedtmcle. 
Leaves  palmately  6-lobed ;  calyx-lobes  oblong,  acute ;  bracts  entire,  at  the  apex  of  the 

peduncle ;  fruit  few-seeded,  small,  ••••••••• jf.  Charantia, 

As  preceding,  but  bracts  minutely  toothed,  below  or  near  the  middle  of  the  peduncle  • 

fruit  larger,  many-seeded, m.  baUamina. 

•  •  DuBcious,    Bract  of  the  male  {and  Mometimes  of  the  femalej  fUnoere  Juet  be^ 

low  thejlotoer  and  embracing  the  calyx,  \ — 1  in.  long  or  longer. 

Leaves  8-  to  6-lobed ;  calyx-lobes  linear,  acuminate ;  seeds  about  3  lin.  long,  M.  dioica. 
Leaves  coxdate,  not  lobed  or  only  angular ;  bracts  pubescent  or  velvety ;  calyx-lobes 

oblong,  blunt ;  seeds  about  8  lin.  long, jf,  eubangulata. 

Leaves  3-  rarely  fi-lobed,  with  the  lobes  acuminate ;  bracts  often  hirsute ;  calyx-lobes 

obloDgi  acuminate ;  seeds  about  fo  inch  long,  «••••• if.  Oochinchineneii. 
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•1.  M.  Chabaotia,  L.  sp.  pi.  1433  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  707  ;  DC. 
Pr6d.  III.  311 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2455  ;  Fl.  d.  serr.  t.  1047  ;  WA.  Prod.  L 
848  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  604 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  131 ;  Miq. 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  663.  (M.  murieata,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  IV.  602 ;  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  707 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  348 ;  Miq.  1.  c. ;  M.  Senegalensis^  Lamt 
Encycl.  IV.  239  ;  DC.  1.  c. ;  Oucumis  Africanus,  Ldl.  Bot.  Reg.  XII.  t.  980 ; 
Amara  Indica,  Rump.  Herb.  Amb.  V.  t.  151 ;  Rheed.  Hort.  Malab.  VIII. 
t.  9—19.). 

Hab.  GeneraUy  coltivated  all  over  Burma,  and  frequently  seen  like 
wild  .in  deserted  toungyas  and  gardens,  in  rubbishy  places  around  Tillages, 
&c.— Fl.  Fr.  C.  and  HS. 

2.  M.  DioicA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  709 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  312 ;  WA. 
Prod.  I.  849 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  505—506 ;  Dene,  in  Jacq.  Voy.  IV.  GO.  t 
71. ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  133. 

Hab.     Burma  (according  to  Rev.  Dr.  Mason). 

3.  M.  BUBANGULATA,  Bl.  Bydr.  928 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  664. 
Hab.     Chittagong  (H.  Bruce)  ;  Pegu  and  Prome  (Wall.   Cat.  6743). 

— Fl.  Sept. 

4.  M.  CocHiNCHmENSis,  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  III.  14.  (Mwricia  Co- 
chinchinensis.  Lour.  FL  Coch.  II.  732  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  318 ;  Jf.  mixta, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  709 ;  WA.  Prod.  III.  349 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5145 ;  Fl.  d. 
serr.  XIV.  t.  1478  ;  Naud.  in  Ann,  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  132  ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  664 ;  Zucca  Gommersiana,  Ser.  in  DC.  1.  c.  319). 

Hab.  Not  imf requent  in  the  tropical  forests,  espedaUy  along  chounga^ 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  from  Martaban 
to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  Jan. — March. 

Thladiantha,  Bttnge. 

1.  T.  DTTBIA,  Bung.  Enum.  PL  Chin.  Bor.  29 ;  Walp.  Rep.  V.  763 ; 
Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  150 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5469.  (Offmnope- 
talum  Hor^eldii,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  680.) 

Hab.  Frequent  along  banks  of  choungs,  especially  along  the  borders 
of  hill-toungyas  and  savannahs,  of  the  Pegu  Yomah. — Fl.  March,  April. 

CucumiSy  L. 

CofupectuM  of  Species. 
X   Flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  several  together  in  the  axils  of  the  loaves. 
Ovary  mmicato,  spiadle-shaped ;  male  flowers  by  3 — 6,  females  solitary,  . . . .  C.  sativtu. 
Ovary  densely  villous  or  pubescent,  usually  oblong  or  elliptical;  male  and   female 

flowers  usually  mixed, c.  Mrh, 

X    X   Flowers  all  singly  from  the  leaf-axils,  on  stifE^  rather  short  peduncles. 
Flowers  inconspicuous, • , , C.  trifwms* 
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*1.  C.  SATivus,  L.  gp.  pi.  1437 ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  300  ;  Naud.  in  Ami. 
d-  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XI.  27  ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  720.— (O.  Momordica,  Roxb. 
1.  c.  ;  C7.  sativus  var.  SikJcimenais,  Hf .  Bot.  Mag.  t.  6206  ?) 

Hab.     Much  cultivated,  especially  in  the  plains. — Fl.  Jan. 

2.  *C.  Melo,  L.  sp.  pi  1436  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  300 ;  WA.  Prod.  I. 
341 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  720  ;  Kaud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XI.  34.  c. 
syn.  plurimis.  {C,  deliciosus,  Roth;  C,  Conomon,  Thbg.  ;  O.JlextMsus,  L. ; 
C.  Chate,  L.  and  (7.  Dudaim^  L.  Andr.  Repos.  VIII.  t.  548,  ap.  Sering.  in 
DC.  Prod.  1.  c. ;  G,  utilissimus,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  321 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  342  ; 
C.  cicatrisatuSy  Stocks  in  Hook.  JSIew  Gard.  Misc.  IV.  148 ;  Walp.  Ann. 
IV.  864). 

Var.  a.  ftjbescens  (O.  puhescenSy  Willd.  sp.  pi.  IV.  614  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  496 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  342  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  723 ;  DC.  Prod.  III. 
301 ;  Royle  lU.  Him.  PI.  I.  220.  t.  47.  f .  1 ;  G,  Melo  agrestis,  Naud.  in 
Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XI.  73 ;  C.  trigonus^  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  III.  317,  vix. 
Roxb. ;  G,  MaderagpatanuSy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  723,  non  L. ;  G.  turhina- 
tuSy  Roxb.  1.  c.  ?,  lobis  calycinis  subulatis  et  tubo  supra  ovario  valde  con- 
stricto  insignis),  all  parts  much  smaller ;  fruits  only  as  large  as  a  plum, 
£rom  oblong  to  turbinate,  not  edible  ;  flowers  smaller  and  shorter  pedicelled, 
usually  only  by  2 — 3  in  the  leaf -axils. — Considered  by  Naudin  to  be  the 
¥nld  stock  of  the  cultivated  melons. 

Var.  p.  CTJLTA  (cf.  syn.  sub  specie  citat.  et  var.  numorosissimse  ap. 
Naud.  1.  c),  all  parts  more  robust ;  fruits  larger  and  often  very  large,  vari- 
ously shaped  ;  flowers  nearly  an  inch  across,  on  long  filiform  pedicels,  usual- 
ly by  3 — 6  from  the  leaf-axils. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  not  nnfrequent  along  banks  of  rivers,  in  uncultivated 
and  rubbishy  places,  etc.,  aU  over  Ava,  Chittagong  and  Pegu ;  var.  p.  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  several  varieties. — Fl.  H.  &  R.  S  ;  Fr.  DS. 

CitrullTlB,  Schrad. 

•1.  C.  VTJLGiLEls,  Schrad.  in  Linnasa  XII.  412 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc. 
nat.  4.  ser.  XII.  100  cum  syn.  numerosis.  (Gucurhita  Gitrullus^  L.  sp. 
pL  1435 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  719  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  351 ;  Cucumis  Gitrullua, 
Ser.  in  DC.  Prod.  III.  301 ;  G,  Jistulostbs,  Stocks  in  Hook.  Journ.  Kew. 
Gard.  Misc.  III.  74.  t.  3  ;  Walp.  Ann.  IV.  863  j  Amgtma  Indica,  Rumph. 
Herb.  Amb.  V.  t.  146). 

ELab.  Much  cultivated  all  over  the  country. — FL  Jan.,  Febr. ;  Fr. 
HS. 

Oephalandra,  Schrad. 

1.  C.  OBANDI8  (Bryonia  grandis,  L.  Mant.  126;  DC.  Prod.  III. 
305  ;  Momordica  monadelpha,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  708  ;  Goccinia  Indtcay 
WA.  Prod.  I.  347 ;  Wight  HI.  II.  t.  105  ;  Dene,  in  Jacq.  Voy.  IV.  60.  t. 
72  i  Hook.  Icon.  t.  138) . 
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Hab.  Frequent  in  hedges,  village-bushes,  along  river-banks  and  in 
rubbishy  places,  all  over  Ava,  Chittagong,  Arracan,  and  Pegu. — FL  Sept, 
Aug. 

Cucurbita,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

X    Calyx-lobes  sabxilate. 

Leaves  not  deeply  lobed ;  petiole  scarcely  prickly, • . . .  C  «mxim«. 

Leaves  deeply  lobed ;  petiole  prickly,  • . . .  • C.  Pepo, 

X    X    Calyx-lobes  leafy. 
Leaves  more  or  less  lobed ;  petiole  scarcely  prickly,   • C.  motekmU, 

•1.  C.  MOSCHATA,  Duch.  Dict.  d.  sc.  nat.  XI.  234  ;  DC.  Prod.  IIL 
817 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  VI.  47.  (O,  maxima^  WA.  Prod.  I. 
351 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  607,  non  Duch. ;  Rheed.  Hort.  Malab.  VIII.  t.  2). 

Hab.  Cultivated  in  Chittagong,  Pegu,  and  probably  elsewhere. — ^Fl. 
Fr.  April,  May. 

Bryonia,  L. 

1.  B.  LACunosA,  L.  Mant.  498 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,  III.  728 ;  DC. 
Prod.  III.  308 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  345 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  600 ;  Planch.  Fl.  d. 
serr.  2  ser.  II.  39.  t.  1202 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  139. 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  hedges  and  in  rubbishy  places  near  villages 
of  Prome  and  Chittagong. — Fl.  Octob. ;  Fr.  March. 

Muokia,  Am. 

1.  M.  Madebabpataka,  Kurz  in  Joum.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng.  1871,  58. 
(Oucumis  maderaspatanus,  L.  sp.  pi.  1438,  non  Roxb. ;  M.  scabrella,  Am. 
in  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  III.  276 ;  Wight  111.  II.  t.  106* ;  Walp.  Rep.  II. 
199 ;  Naud.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XII.  142 ;  Bryonia  sedbrella^  L.  f. 
Suppl.  424 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  724 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  601). 

Var.  a.  scabbella,  leaves  broadly  triangular  to  ovate  in  outline, 
deeply  sinuate-cordate  at  the  base,  3 — 6-lobed  or  -angular,  the  lobes  acute 
or  blunt ;  berries  often  4 — 6  lin.  thick. 

Var.  p.  GBAcniis,  (Bryonia  gracilis^  Wall.  Cat.  6714),  leaves  not 
lobed  nor  angular,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  almost  hastate-cordate  at 
the  base  ;  berries  \isually  only  3 — 4  lin.  thick. 

Hab.  Both  varieties  frequent  in  hedges,  bushes,  &c.,  in  deserted  totm- 
gyas,  along  river-banks,  &c.,  all  over  Burma ;  var.  ^.  more  especially  in  the 
savannahs  of  the  plains. — Fl.  Fr.  CS. 

Zehneria,  Endl. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

8ubg,  1.  Karivia^  Am.    Berry  large^  nearly  2  in.  long;  seeds  numeroiiB,  almoit 
globidar. 
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Lieayes  polymorphic,  almost  chartaceous,  glabrous, •  Z,  umbellata. 

Subg.  2.  Zehfkeriay  Endl.    Berry  small,  globose.    Seeds  few,  compressed-oblong. 
Leayee  herbaceous,  flaccid,  cordate,  repand-toothed,  Z.  Sookeriana. 

1.  Z.  TTMBELLATA,  Thw.  in  CejL  PI.  125.  (Bryonia  umbellata^ 
Klein  in  "Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  618  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  345  ;  Momordica  umbeHa- 
ta,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  710  ;  Karivia  umbellata,  Am.  in  Hook.  Joum.  Bot. 
III.  275;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  661). 

Hab.  Common,  not  only  in  cultivated  lands,  in  bushes,  hedges,  i&c., 
in  and  around  villages,  but  still  more  so  in  the  mixed  forests  and  savannahs, 
all  over  Burma,  up  to  3000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  H.  and  RS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

2.  Z.  HooKEBiAXA,  WA.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  III.  {Bryonia  Hoo^ 
keriana,  WA.  Prod.  I.  345  ;  Wight  111.  t.  105). 

Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills. — Fr.  May. 

Melothria,  L. 

1.  M.  Iotica,  Lour.  Fl.  Coch.  I.  43  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  313 ;  Naud. 
in  Ann.  d.  so.  nat.  4  ser.  XVI.  169.  t.  2.  {Bryonia  tenella,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
III.  725 ;  Aeehmandra  Indiea,  Am.  in  Hook.  Journ.  of  Bot.  III.  274 ; 
Cfucumis  murinus  viridis,  Eumph.  Herb.  Amb.  V.  t.  171.  f.  2  ?). 

Hab.     In  hedges  near  Chittagong. — Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

Bhynohooarpa,  Schrad. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

All  parts  more  or  less  pubescent ;  leaves  cordate  with  rounded  basal  lobes ;  berry 

striate,  hairy, R,  roatrata. 

Leaves  deltoid  with  spreading  acute  basal  lobes,  rough  above  ;  berries  smooth  and 
glabrous, • • i2.  deltoidea* 

1.  R.  bostbata,  (Bryonia  rostrata,  Rottl.  Nov.  Act.  Berol.  IV. 
212  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  304 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  346  ;  Bryonia  pilosa,  Eoxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  III.  726). 

Hab.  Ava,  Irawaddi  valley  near  Pagha  myo  (Wall.  Cat.  6713). — FL 
Sept. 

2.  E.  ?  DELTOIBEA,  Eurz  MS. 

Has.  Upper  Tenasserim,  in  Attaran  (Dr.  Brandis)  ;  Pegu  and  Prome 
Irrawaddi  valley. — ^Fl.  Fr.  Sept.,  Octob. 

Gomphogyne,  Griff. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

Capsule  club-shaped,  rather  narrow ;  seeds  usually  4,  about  a  line  long,  rounded,  ob- 
scurely tubercled-wrinkled, • O,  heierospenna. 

Capsule  broadly  turbinate :  seeds  usually  2,  about  3  lin.  long,  oblong-4-angular,  rough 
with  tubercled  margins, G.  ciasoidea, 

1.     G.  HETEBOSFEBMA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.   Beng.    1871.   58. 
{Zanonia  heterosperma,  Wall.  Cat. ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  683 ;  Alsomi* 
tra  heterosperma,  Ecem.  Syn.  Monog.  II.  118). 
14 
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Hab.     Ava,  on  Taong  dong  (Wall.). — Fr.  Nov. 

A  simple-leaved  species  of  Actinostemma,  or  more  probably  Chn^hogtem- 
ma,  is  not  unfreqnent  along  choungs  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Pegu  Tomah,  especiallj  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Swa-choong, 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  either  flower  or  fruit  of  it. 

Alsomitra,  Boem. 

1.  A.  SABCOPHTLLA.,  Bth.  and  Hf .  Gen.  Plant.  I.  840  ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  6017.  {Zanania  8arcophylla,  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  II.  28.  t.  133). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  waste  places,  light  jungle,  on  limestone 
rocks,  Ac.,  of  Ava  from  Mandalaj  as  far  south  as  Prome. — PL  Sept. ;  Fr. 
Octob. 

BjEGONIACEJE, 

Begonia*  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

8ubg,  1.  CaspareOj  DC.    Capsule  fleshy  and  beny-like,  dehiBOing  on  the  angles  or 
broad  thick  wings. 
A  robust  rather  glabrous  branched  herb  ;  styles  4  ;  berry  4-celled  and  4-coniGr8d,  the 

angles  produced  into  as  many  horn-like  appendages,   B.  .Roxbmyhv, 

Subg.  2.  Begonia,  DC.    Capsules  dry,  dehiscing  in  a  semi-circular  line  along  their 
sides  near  the  wings  or  angles. 

*  Stylet  2,  each  branch  2-^left  or  varumaly  dilated  or  hranehed ;  eaptMU  2««ML 
Placentas  %-parted,  t.  e,  consisting  of  2  longitudinal  ovuk-  or  seed^bearing 
blades, 

X   Sti^mens  free.    Capsule  unequally  3- winged,  the  2  lateral  wings  often 
reduced  to  a  membranous  rib. 
A  robust  branched  herb,  softly  paleaceous-pilose ;  leaves  long-petioled,  lobed, 

• .  j9.  iadmata. 

As  preceding  but  more  slender  and  quite  glabrous, » ,,  B.  tnegaptera. 

Robust  rather  simple  herb,  softly  palaceous-pilose ;  leaves  long-petioled,  not  lobed ; 
petals  pale  rose-coloured,  only  about  \  in.  long ;  capsules  stuppoee-hirsute,  the 

lower  wing  broad  and  rounded.  }  in.  long, •••••  B,  nemepkila. 

As  preceding  but  more  glabrous ;  flowers  larger ;  capsules  glaucous-green,  glabrous, 

. .  B.  barbata, 

X    X   Stamens  monadelphous. 

+  Male  perianth  5-lobed,  the  female  one  5 — 6-lobed.    Capeble  une- 
qually 3-winged. 

t  Inflorescence  azillaiy  or  arising  from  the  base  of  the  leai(  or 
prolific  from  an  axillary  bud. 
X  Not  prolific.    Leaves  alternate  or  whorled,  razely  reduoed 

to  a  single  one.    Flowers  small,  white. 
O  Glabrous. 

Leaves  alternate,  the  petioles  1 — 2  lin.  long, •  • B,  procridifoUa* 

Leaves  whorled,  longer  petioled, ...*B,  verHciUsOa, 

O  O  Stems  and  petioles  pubeBoent^ 
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Inflorescence  glabrous ;  leaves  alternate,  long-petioled,  sparingly  and  minutely  hirsute 

aboTe,   •• ••.••^.  Martabaniea, 

X  X  Prolific,  with  a  solitary  radical  or  a  few  alternate 
loaves.    Flowers  small,  white. 
More  or  less  stellate-velvety ;  inflorescence  glabrous ;  leaves  alternate  or  rarely  solitary, 

Glabrous ;  leaf  solitary,  from  the  base  of  which  2  or  more  flowering  peduncles  arise, 

Stems  etc*  and  the  conspicuously  bracted  inflorescence  paleaoeous-pilofle)  the  indumen* 

turn  often  intermixed  with  soft  gland-hairs, B.  paleaeea, 

t  t  Leaves  and  inflorescence  radical. 
Leaves  contracted  into  a  petiole  2 — 3  lin.  long,  ciliate,  hispid  above ;  flowers  nearly  an 

in.  in  diameter,  white, B»  nivea, 

+    +  Perianth  of  both  sexes  2-s6palled,  apetalous« 
Very  tender  herb  ;  leaves  alternate,  minutely  and  sparingly  pilose  above  ;  flowers 

small, ...••• ••  B.Jlaeeiditsima. 

*  *  Styles  3,  free  or  eoftnate.     Capeuie  S'eelled  and  d'tcinged, 
X  Placentas  entire  and  simple. 
Glabrous,  the  inflorescence  radical  or  nearly  so ;  leaves  radical,  deeply  lobed  ;  perianth 

2Hiepall6d,  apetalous, ^.  Brandmana, 

X    X   Placentas  2-clefL 

•I-  Caulescent  herbs,  with  alternate  cauUne  leaves. 
All  parts  (also  the  inflorescence)  glabrous ;  capsule  3  lin.  long,  the  wings  truncate  at 

the  apex ;  stamens  monadelphous,    ••••B. parvul\/hra. 

Leaves  sparingly  and  minutely  bristly  and  glossy  above,  in  other  respects  very  similar 
to  the  preceding ;  capsule  ^  in.  long ;  stamens  free,  the  anthers  mucronulate ; 

styles  heOj B.  modettifiora. 

like  i>rocoding,  but  leaves  opaque  and  more  pilose ;  stamens  monadelphous,  the  anthers 
terminated  by  the  broad  truncate  connective  ;  stylos  united  up  to  the  middle, 

•  •S.  seutata. 
Leaves  minutely  and  sparingly  pilose;  inflorescence  gUndular-puberulous ;  stamens 
monadelphous  ;  capsule-wings  half-sagittate,  produced  into  blunt  basal  lobes, 

»,B.  turculigera* 
•f    +  Scapigorous  horbs,  the  leaves  and  inflorescences  radical  and 
usually  solitary. 
Leaves  very  long-petioled,  peltate  at  the  base,  papillose-dotted  and  glabrous, 

..B,9ubperfol%ata^ 

Leaves  very  long-petioled,  cordate  (not  peltate),  papillose  and  minutely  pilos»  above ; 
stamens free^  •••••.• ••  •• •••  B.  velutina, 

1.  B.  EoxBUBGHn,  DO.  Prod.  XV/1.  398  {Casparya  oliffooarpa,  DC. 
1.  c.  276 ;  B.  Malabarica,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  64iS  ;  Casparea  poljcarpay 
DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  277). 

Hab.     Chittagong. 

2.  B.  LACiHiATA,  Boxb.  PI.  Ind.  III.  649  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5021 ;  DC. 
Prod.  XV/1.  347. 

Hab.  Along  rivulets  of  the  damp  hill-forests  of  the  Mari^aban  hills 
east  of  Toanghoo^  at  6 — 7000  ft.  elevation.    Fr.  March. 
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8.  B.  MEGAPTEBA,  A.  DC.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XI.  134  ;  and 
Prod.  XV/L848. 

Hab.     Martaban  hills  (Nattoung)  east  of  Tounghoo  (Revd.  Mason). 

4.     B.  NEHOPHILA,  Kurz  MS. 

Has.  Not  nnfrequent  in  the  damp  hill-forests,  especially  along  rocky 
streamlets,  of  the  Martaban  hiUs  east  of  Tounghoo,  at  3000  to  4000  ft- 
elevation. — Fl.  Fr.  March. 

6.     B.  PBOCBEDiPOLiA,  Wall.  Cat.  6292  ;  DC.  Prod.  XV/1.  352. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.). — Fl.  Fr.  Aug. 

6.  B.  VKBTiciLLATA,  Hook.  Icon.  PI.  t.  811  ;  DC.  Prod.  XV/1.  353. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  hiEs  (Lobb,  Parish). 

7.  B-  Mabtabakica,  A.  DC.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XL  136  and 
Prod.  XV/1.  854. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Lobb,  Heifer). 

8.  B.  siNTJATA,  Wall.  Cat.  3680  ;  Meisn.  in  Linn.  1888.  Litt.  15.  de 
prolif. ;  DC.  Prod.  XV/1.  354.  {Diploelinium  hiloculare,  Wight  Icon,  t 
1840 ;  B.  Andamanensis,  Parish  MS.  in  Kurz  And.  Bep.  p.  15). 

Hab.  Tenasserim  frequent  from  Moulmein  down  to  Mergui;  alfio 
on  the  Andamans. — PI.  Fr.  June,  July. 

9.  B.  fbolifeba,  a.  DC.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XL  135  and  Prod. 
XV/1.  353. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Parish,  Lobb). 

10.  B.  FALEACEA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  60. 

Hab.  Upper  Tenasserim,  by  the  sides  of  hill-streams. — Fl.  Pr.  June — 
Aug. 

11.  B.  irrvEA,  Parish  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  81. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Parish). 

12.  B.  flaccibissima,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  308. 
Hab.     Martaban,  on  Zwakabin,  a  lime-stone  hill  north  of  Moulmein. 

(Parish).— Fl.  Octob. 

13.  B.  Bbanbisiaita,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  58. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Dr.  Brandis). 

14.  B.  FABYULiFLOBA,  A.  DC.  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  XI.  136  and 
Prod.  XV/1.  355. 

Hab.     Upper  .Tenasserim  (Lobb). 

15.  B.  HODESTiFLOBA,  Kurz  in  Jonm.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  59. 
Hab.     On  sandstone-rocks  in  the  bed  of  hill-streams  on  Baronga  island 

opposite  Akyab,  Arracan,  up  to  1000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Sept.,  Oct. 

16.  B.  scuTATA,  Wall  Cat.  3686 ;  DC.  Prod.  XV/1.  328.  (B.  dioioa, 
Don.  Prod.  Nep.  223  ?). 

Hab.     Ava,  near  Bhamo,  and  most  probably  elsewhere. — ^Fl.  Fr.  Sept. 

17.  B.  subculigeba,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  59. 
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Hab.  Arracan,  frequent  on  moisfc  mossy  sandstone-rocks  in  the  tro- 
pical forests  of  the  Akyah  district. — Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

18.  B.  SUBFEBFOLIATA,  Parish  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  81. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  MouLmein  District.  (Revd.  Parish). 

19.  B.  VELUTmA,  Parish  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  81. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moidmein  District  (Parish,  Stoliczka). 

Habit  of  B.  sttbjpeltata,  Wight,  but  differs  in  the  2-lamellate  placen- 
tas. 

DATISCACF^. 
Tetrameles,  R.  Br. 

1.  T.  NTmrPLOBA,  R.  Br.  in  Horsf.  PL  Jav.  rar.  79.  t.  17  ;  DC. 
Prod.  XV/1.  411 5  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  212.  (T.  Qrahamiana,  Wight  Icon.  t. 
1956). 

Var.     a.  GBHTnyA,  leaves  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath. 

Yar.    )3.  glabba,  leaves  glabrous. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  and  along  choungs  in  the  upper 
mixed  forests,  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the 
Andamans  ;  var.  p.  on  the  Andamans. — Fl.  HS.     Fr.  Begin  of  KS. 

The  open  ovary,  the  parietal  placentation,  and  the  habit  generally 
(especially  of  Datisca)  point  to  Besedacece. 

CAGTUJE. 
Opiintia,  Mill. 
•1.     O.  DiLLENii,  Haw.  in  DC.  Prod.  III.  472  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  363  ; 
Wight  111.  II.  t.  114.  {Cactus  Dillenii,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  255  ;  Cactus  IndicuSj 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  475). 

Hab.     Cultivated  in  the  drier  districts  of  Burma,  as  in  Prome. 

FICOIDH^. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Trib.  L  AIZOILEJE,  Calyx  £roe  but  with  a  distinct  turbinate  tube  bearing  the 
stamens  at  or  below  the  summit.  Fruit  a  capsule.  {Capsule  cireumtciit.  Leaves  oppo^ 
site.) 

Sbsuyittic.  Stamens  6  to  many.  Ovary  3 — 5-celled,  with  axillary  many-ovuled 
pUcentas. 

Tbianthbma.  Stamens  5  or  10,  or  many.  Ovary  1 — 2-celledy  with  basilar  1- 
more-ovnlod  placentas. 

Trib,  II,  MOLLUGINE^,  Calyx  free,  divided  to  the  base  or  nearly  bo.  Petals 
3 — 6,  or  none.  Stamens  hypogynous  or  almost  perigynous.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  divid- 
ed into  2 — 8  cocci. 

*  Firuit  a  capsule,    leaves  usually  with  stipules, 

HoLLCGO.  Petals  3 — 5,  or  none.  Ovary  3 — 5-colled,  with  many  ovules  in  each 
ooU.    Leaves  usually  spuriously  whorled. 

*  *  Fruit  2 — ^•'Coeeom^  the  eoeci  l-seeded.    Leaves  without  stipules. 
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GissKiA.    FetalB  none.    CarpelB  3 — 5,  free.    Utricules  6 — 8.     Leaves  qppodto  or 

spurioooly  whorled« 

Sesuviom,  L. 

1.  S.  PoETFLACASTEUM,  L.  sp.  pi.  446 ;  DC.  Prod.  m.  453 ;  Soxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  II.  509. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  on  mud  banks  of  tidal  channels  and  in  the 
tidal  jangles  of  lower  Pegu  and  Tenasserim ;  also  on  the  Andamans. — ^FL 
May — June. 

Trianthema,  L. 
Conspectus  qf  Species, 

*  Ovary  and  eapnUe  l^celled  ;  styles  2. 

Flowers  clustered  ;  stamens  10  or  11 ;  ovaiy  4-ovuled,  .»••••••.• T.  detamdra. 

Flowers  clustered ;  stamens  5 ;  ovary  4-oyuledy 7.  pmtandra, 

*  *  Ovary  and  capsule  A 'Celled ;  style  1. 

Leaves  obovate,  rather  large,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent ;  flowers  soHtaiy ;  onry 

many-ovuled ;  stamens  about  15  ;  style  long, T.  oheordata. 

Leaves  linear,  small,  covered  with  crystalline  dots ;  steunens  6 ;  style  shozt,  simple, 

1.  T.  DECATOEA,  L.  Mant.  70 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind,  II.  444  ;  WA.  Prod. 
L  355  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  296. 

Has.    Ava,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddi. — Fl.  Pr.  Jan. 

2.  T.  OBCOEDATA,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  IL  445  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  365 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  288. 

Hab.     Arracan,  in  rubbishy  places  near  Akyab. 
Requires  comparison  with  I^ianthema  monogyna,  L. 

3.  T.  CETSTALLDfA,  Vhl.  Symb.  I.  32  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  444 ;  WA. 
Prod.  I.  355  ;  Edg.  in  Linn.  Joum.  VI.  203. 

Hab.  Ava,  on  sand-banks  of  the  Irrawaddi,  as  near  Yenangchoung 
(WaU.).— Fl.  Sept. 

Mollugo,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Subg,  1.     GliniiSf  L.     Seed  with  a  strophiolo  dilated  into  a  small  arillaB. 

Softly  pubescent  or  tomentoso ;  flowers  rather  large,  in  axillary  clusters ;  stamens  about 
10—15, M.Gliwm. 

Glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent ;  flowers  rather  small,  on  long  slender  pedicels,  form- 
ing axillary  clusters ;  stamens  fewer  than  10,    .....•• « M.  Sperpda. 

Subg.  2.    MollugOj  L.    Seeds  without  a  strophiole. 

Glabrous,  the  stems  angular ;  flowers  minute,  on  capillaiy  pedicels,  forming  cymea, 

..  M.strietM, 

I.  M.  Glintjb,  a.  Rich.  Fl.  Abyss.  I.  48.  ( Qlinus  lotoides^  L.  sp  pL 
663  ;  DC.  Prod.  III.  455  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  862  ;  Fenzl  Monogr.  Molhig.  357 ; 
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Sibth.  FL  Graec.  t  472;  Tryphera  proBtrata,  Bl.  Bydr.  649;  DC.  Prod. 
XIII/2.  424). 

Yar.  a.  lotoideb,  {Olintis  iotoides,  L.  1.  c.  ;  M.  Glinua  a.  Candida, 
Fenzl.  Monogr.  Monog.  Mollug.  358),  branches  often  white-tomentosc  ; 
flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

Var.     p.  DiCTAMNOiDES,  {OHfitu  dictamnoides,  L.  Mant.  243;  DC. 
Prod.   III.  455 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  362  ;  Fharnaceum  pentagynum,  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  II.  103),  leaves  pubescent  but  greenish  ;  flowers  usually  pedicelled. 

Has.  Var.  a.  common  in  fallow-fields,  along  river-banks,  in  rub- 
bishy places,  etc.  all  over  Pegu,  especially  in  the  cultivated  plains ;  also 
Ava. — Fl.  May,  June. 

2.  M.  Speeqtila,  L.  sp.  pi.  131 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  391 ;  WA.  Prod.  I. 
44.  (Jf.  8trieta,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  360 ;  M.  parvijlora,  Ser.  ap.  DC.  Prod. 
I.  391 ;  Olinus  Mollitgo,  Fenzl  Monog.  Mollug,  359 ;  Alsine  erecta 
Burm.  Zeyl.  13.  t.  7 ;  Fharnaceum  Mollugo,  L.,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  102). 

Has.  Frequent  in  fallow-fields,  along  road-sides  and  river-banks,  in 
rubbishy  places,  etc.  aU  over  Burma,  especially  the  cultivated  plains,  ascen- 
ding up  to  4500  ft.  elevation  into  the  hill-toungyas  of  Martaban. — FL  HS. 

8.  M.  STBiCTA,  L.  sp.  pi.  131 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  891 ;  Fenzl  Monogr. 
Mollug.  380 ;  Walp.  Rep.  II.  241 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  44. 

Var.  a.  stbicta  {M.  stricta,  L.  1.  c),  leaves  rather  thin  and  green, 
linear-lanceolate,  usually  acuminate  at  both  ends. 

Var.  p.  PEWTAPHTLLA,  Bth.  FL  Hongk.  23.  (M,  pentaphylla,  L.  sp. 
pL  181 ;  DC.  Prod.  I.  891 ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  359 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  44 ; 
Fenzl  Monogr.  Mollug.  381 ;  Jf .  triphylla.  Lour.  FL  Cochinch.  79 ;  DC. 
Prod.  I.  892 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  360 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  44). 

Has.  Var.  )3.  not  \mcommon  in  toungyas  and  native  gardens  of  Mar- 
taban and  Pegu,  and  most  probably  elsewhere. — Fr.  May. 

Oisekia,  L. 

1.  G.  PHASKACEorDES,  L.  Mant.  2.  app.  562  ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  II. 
1. 188 ;  DC.  Prod.  XIII/2.  27  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1167. 

Hab.  Ava,  near  Tenang  choung,  road  to  the  Petroleum-wells.  (Wall.). 

VMBELLIFFBM, 

•  Chnspectua  of  Species. 

•  Umheh  simple  or  irregularly  (very  rarely  regularly)  compound. 
No  vitta  in  the  furrows  of  the  mericarp, 
Trib.  1.  ETJDROCOTYLE^.    Fruits  laterally  compressed,  the  mericarpfl  rounded 
oracnte  on  the  hack  (not  ahaiply  angular). 

Htdbooottlb.    Fruits  much  oompressed.    Calyx-teeth  minute  or  obsolete.    Petals 
concave,  valvate  or  imbricate.  Umbels  simple.    Creeping  herbs  with  simple  leaves. 

Trib.  2.    8ANICVLBJS.    Mericaips  almost  terete  or  laterally  compressed,  the 
commiflsoze  broad.    Calyx-teeth  or  lobes  usually  conspicuous. 
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Sanicula.  Mericaips  echinate  from  bristles  which  axe  often  hooked.  Floipos 
pedicelled,  polygamous.  Bracts  small.  Umbels  veiy  small,  Tisoally  panicled.  Leave 
dissected^  toothed. 

•  •  Umbels  regularly  compownd. 

X   Fnmarj  ribs  of  the  mericarp  more  or  less  conspicaous, 
secondary  ones  none.     Yittae  in  the  furrows  nsoallj 
conspicuous  or  obscure,  very  rarely  none. 
Trxb.  3.    AMMINE^.    Fruits  laterally  compressed,  or  xiarrowed  or  sulcate  on 
both  sides  of  the  commissure. 

*  Seeds  with  a  convex  or  almoit  flat  face. 

X   Leaves  simple.    Flowers  yellow. 

BupLEiJBUM.  Umbels  compound  or  rarely  the  flowers  in  heads.  Calyx- teeth 
obsolete.    Disk-lobes  almost  flat.    Leaves  entire,  flat. 

X    X   Leaves  variously  compound.    Flowers  usually  white,  rarely  yellow. 

Apium.  Carpophore  simple  or  2-cleft  at  the  apex.  Fruit  didymous  or  ovate,  the 
mericaips  almost  straight.    Petals  entire,  blunt  or  acute. 

Cabux.  Carpophore  2-cleft  or  2-parted.  Fruit  ov^te  or  oblong,  the  ribs  rather 
prominent.  Livolucre-bracts  few  and  small,  or  none.  Petals  notched  or  2-lolnd. 
Calyx-teeth  obsolete  or  slightly  prominent.    Disk-lobes  conical,  or  the  disk  convex. 

PiMPmBLLA.  Carpophore  2-cleft  or  2-parted.  Bibs  of  the  mericarps  narrow,  the 
vittsB  numerous,  conspicuous  or  very  thin.  Livolucre-bracts  few  and  small,  or  none, 
very  rarely  numerous.  Petals  white  or  yellow.  Disk-lobes  thick,  cushion-like  or  coni- 
cal.    Calyx-teeth  obsolete  or  very  rarely  small. 

Trxb,  4.  SESELINE^,  Fruits  transversely  terete  or  compressed  from  the  back, 
the  commissure  broad,  the  lateral  ribs  either  distinct,  or  united  to  the  nerve-like  or 
corky-thickened  margin  which  is  not  dilated. 

*  Fruit  transversely  sub-ierete  or  more  or  less  compressed fmm  the  back,  the  pri' 

mary  ribs  not  winged, 

X    Primary  ribs  of  the  mericarps  almost  equal,  not  winged. 
FcENicuLUM.    Fruits  not  beaked,  the  primary  ribs  thin  or  thick  but  not  corky,  the 
secondary  ones  wanting.    Calyx-teeth  obsolete.     Petals  entire,  yellow. 

X    X    Lateral  ribs  of  the  mericarps  not  winged,  confluent  with  the  thick, 
often  corky  margin,  entire  after  the  dehiscence.    Yittsa  solitary  in 
the  furrows. 
Oenanthe.    Petals  notched  or  2-lobed.     Carpophore  absent.    All  ribs  of  the  meri- 
carps very  blunt  and  almost  corky.     Leaves  usually  pinnate  or  dissected.    Umbels 
compound. 

*  *  Fruits  compressed  from  the  back  or  almost  terete^  all  the  primary  ribs,  or  only 

the  keeled  ones,  more  or  less  expanded  into  thick  wings,  the  wings  equal,  or 
the  lateral  ones  broader, 

Selinuk.  Fruits  ovate,  somewhat  compressed  from  the  back,  the  ribs  equally 
winged  or  the  lateral  ones  broader.  Disk- lobes  conical  or  depressed.  Floweis  white 
or  yellowish  green. 

Trib,  5.  FEUCELANEJE,  Fruit  much  compressed  from  the  back,  the  latmdrihs 
dilated  into  wing-like  or  broadly  swollen  margins,  remaining  entire  after  the  dehis* 
cence. 

PErcEDAxuM.  Mericarps  more  or  less  convex  on  the  middle,  (rarely  nearly  flat) 
the  margins  rather  thick  and  sharp,  or  broadly  winged,  vittsd  solitary  in  the  (urrowi 
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cmd  conspicnoiiB,  or  rarely  by  2 — 3  and  obeolete,  reaching  the  base  of  the  firuit  or  some- 
times shorter. 

Hbraclsuh.  Petals  often  radiate.  Mericarps  flat-compressed  or  hardly  convez 
at  the  middle,  the  margins  wing-like ;  vittce  solitary  or  rarely  by  twos  in  the  furrows, 
often  clavate,  reaching  the  base  of  the  fruit  or  more  usually  shorter. 

X    X    Secondary  ribs  of  the  mericarps  filifoim,  somewhat  prominent 

or  wing^  rarely  all  the  ribs  more  or  less  incom^icuous  ;  vitUe  in 

the  furrows  or  below  the  secondary  ribs  conspicuous  or  obsolete. 

THh,  6.  CA  XrCALINEJB,    Fmit  almost  terete  or  slightly  compressed  from  the 

sides,  or  more  so  from  the  back,  not  winged,  or  rarely  the  primary  zibs  expanded  into 

deeply  lobed  wings  or  divided  into  spines. 

*  Mericarps  glabroua^  the  ribs  blunt,  smooth  or  wrinkled. 

Co&iAMDRrK.  Fruits  almost  globose,  the  broad  very  blunt  secondary  ribs  hardly 
prominent.    Inyolucre  none. 

*  *  Mericarps  hirsute^  bristly  or  aculeate. 

Daucus.     Seed  with  rather  flat  face.    Involucre-bracts  usually  dissected. 
Caucaus.    Seed  deeply  sulcate  or  involute  on  the  face.    Involucre-bracts  linear 
CMrnone. 

Hydroootyle,  L. 

ConapectUB  of  Speciet. 

*  leaves  entire  or  erenate.     Umbels  braeted. 

Flowers  by  3 — 4  in  the  head,  sessile  ;  fruits  nearly  2  lin.  in  diameter,  each  mericarp 

with  2  hardly  prominent  ribs, • H.  Asiatiea, 

*■  *  Leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  the  lobes  acute  or  blunty  crenate  or  serrate.     Umbels 
without  bracts. 
X   Pedimcles  and  petioles  more  or  less  puberulous. 
Flowers  numerous,  almost  scssQo  or  very  shortly  pedicellod,   forming  rather  crowded 
tenninal  head-like  umbels,  the  lower  ones  solitary  and  axillary,  ....  H,  Javanica. 
X    X   All  parts  quite  glabrous. 
Flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  forming  slender  solitary  umbels  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

•  •  H.  Birnianiea. 

1.  H.  AsiATiCA,  L.  sp.  pi.  234  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  62 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
II.  682 ;  Wight   Icon.  t.   665.  (R,   cordifolia,  Hf.  in  Hook.  Icon.  pi.  t. 

803). 

Ha3.  Bather  frequent  in  grass-land,  especially  along  river-sides,  in 
eultivated  lands  chiefly,  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban,  up  to  2500  ft.  eleva- 
tion,  and  no  doubt  all  over  the  country ;  Andamans  introduced,  and  now 
much  spread. — Fr.  Febr. 

2.  H.  jAVAincA,  Thunb.  Diss.  11.  415.  t.  3  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I. 
734.  (S.  Nepalensis,  Hook.  Exot.  Bot.  I.  t.  30 ;  H.  polycephala^  WA. 
Prod.  I.  366  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1003). 

Hab.  In  the  betelnut-plantations  of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of  Toun- 
ghoo,  up  to  3000—4000  ft.  elevation. 

8.     H.  BiBMAiacA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  60. 

Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Daunat  toung,  3000  ft.    (Dr.   Brandis)  ; 
Thounggyeen,  at  5000ft,  elevation  (Kcvd.  Pariah). 
15 
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Sanioola,  L. 

1.  S.  EtTBOP^A,  L.  sp.  pi.  339 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  84 ;  FL  Dan.  IL  t, 
283  ;  Engl.  Bot.  II.  t.  98.  Bchb.  Flor.  Genn.  XXI.  1. 1847.  (8.  wunUmia, 
Reinw.  in  Bl.  Bydr.  832 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  85  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l. 
736 ;  S.  Javaniea,  Bl.  Bydr.  852 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  85  ;  S.  elata.  Ham-  m 
Don.  Prod.  Nep.  183,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1004  and  334  and  Spicil.  Nilgh.  t.  79 
and  IlluBtr.  t.  117  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  85). 

Hap.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — ^FL'  April. 

Bupleornxn,  L. 
1.    B.  TEOTE,  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  182  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  128. 
Has.    Along  grassy  outskirts  of  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martabon 
hills  east  of  Tounghoo,  as  on  Nattoung  at  about  7000  ft.  elevation. — Fr, 

Febr. 

Apium,  L. 

•1.  A.  OBAVEOLEKS,  L.  sp.  pi.  379 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  101 ;  EngL 
Bot.  t.  1210. 

Hab.  Only  cultivated  in  gardens  of  the  drier  districts  chiefly,  as 
Prome  and  Ava. — Fl.  HS. 

Carum,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

«  Fruits  glabrout. 

Flowers  yellowish  or  greenish  yellow, C.  Bstrotdimm. 

Flowers  white ;  calyx-teeth  obsolete  ;  frnits  oblong, (7.  OtrvL 

*  *    Fruits  hirsute  or  puberuious.    Flowers  white. 

Leaves  temati-sect,  lobes  of  the  segments  oblong-linear,     ,  •  C.  Moxhurgkiamtm. 

Leaves  pinnately  deeoxnpoond,  the  lobes  of  the  segments  setaceous, ......   C,  Copticum, 

•1.  C.  PETBOSELnorM,  Bth.  and  Hf .  Gen.  Plant.  I.  891.  {Fetrostli- 
num  sativum^  Hofbn.  Umb.  I.  78 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  102 ;  Hayne  Aizney 
Gew.  7.  t.  23). 

Hab.  Only  cultivated  in  gardens  of  Europeans,  chiefly  in  the  drier 
districts. 

2.  C.  BoxBUBOHiAjruM,  Bth.  and  Hf .  Gen.  Plant.  I.  891.  {Apimii 
involiicratumy  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  97  j  Fimpinella  involucrata^  WA ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  567). 

Var.  a.  oek^uika,  all  parts  minutely  puberulous ;  fruits  greyish  hir- 
sute. 

Var.  p.  QLABBiuscirLA,  all  parts  less  puberulous  or  almost  glabrous ; 
fruits  slightly  puberulous. 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  all  over  the  country  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation, 
and  not  unfrequently  springing  up  in  recently  deserted  toungyas ;  var.  j3. 
near  Prome  (Wall.)  ;  central  parts  of  the  Pegu  Tomah,  Zam&yee  (Dr. 
Brandis).— FL  Fr.  CS. 
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N.  B.  Oarum  Oarvi,  L.,  and  O.  Ooptieum,  Bth.  and  Hf.  (Ptychotis 
^OMoan^  I^C.),  are  numerated  by  Rev.  Mason  in  his  list  of  Burmese  plants 
as  introduced. 

Fimpinella,  L. 

Slender  almost  glabrous  anntial ;  pedunclos  filiform ;  umbels  mthout  bracts, 

..  i*.  Heyneana, 

fiobust  pubescent  herb ;  peduncles  stout  \  inyolucial  bracts  linear,  \ — \  as  long  as   the 

peduncles,  .,  p.  JPaHshiana. 

1.  P.  Hetneaita,  Bth.  and  Hf .  Gen.  Plant.  I.  894.  (Relosciaditm  ? 
JSeyneanum^  DC.  Prod.  IV.  106 ;  Anethum  trifoliatum^  Roxb.  FL  Ind-  II. 
96). 

Hab.  Locally  but  socially  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu 
Tomah. — Fr.  Nov.,  Dec. 

2.  P.  Pabishiaka,  Kutz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  309. 
Hab.     Martaban,  on  the  Zwakabin  (Rev.  Parish,  No.  815). 
Habit  of  P.  divers\folia, 

Fooniculain,  Ad. 

•1.  F.  vuLGABE,  Gaertn.  Fnict.  I.  106 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  142  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  516.  (Anethum  FoBtiiculum,  L.  sp.  pi.  722 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1208). 

Hab.  Cidtivated  in  native  gardens  and  fields,  especially  in  the  Prome 
District. 

CEnaathe,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Leaves  pinnately  decompound ;    umbels  on  short  leaf-opposed  peduncles  or  almost 

Beeale, (E,  Be^iphalerue. 

Leaves  pinnate  (rarely  bipinnate) ;  umbels  on  very  long  pedimcles,  ....  (7.  atolonifera, 

1.  Ob.  btolobtifeba,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  138;  Wight  Icon.  t.  671. 
(^hellandrium  stolonifemm,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  93). 

Hab.  In  swamps  and  in  and  around  stagnant  waters  of  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Pegu,  here  and  there,  as  in  the  ditches  round  the  fort  of  Toun- 
ghoo ;  about  Bangoon,  &c. — Fl.  May. 

Seliniuu.  L. 

1.      S.    BP.? 

A  species  apparently  of  this  genus  is  not  unf  requent  on  the  hill.pas- 
tures  of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of  Tounghoo,  above  6000  ft.  elevation^  but 
the  plants  (Uke  those  of  2  or  3  other  umbelliferous  plants  which  grew  in 
company  with  it)  were  too  much  dried  up  to  permit  of  identification. 

Feuoedanam,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species* 
Glabrous,  glaucous ;  leaves  pinnately  decompound,  the  lobee  filiform,  ..»..•  P.  Sowa» 
Leaves  pinnate^  the  leaflets  puberulous  beneath,  broadly  oblongs,  seixate,  often  lobed. 
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•1.  P.  SowA,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  Plant  (JneHum  Sowa,  Boxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  II.  06 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  572). 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  in  the  plains  as  well  as  in  the  hills  up  to  2000 
ft.  elevation,  and  often  springing  up  in  recently  deserted  toungjas. — ¥L 
Fr.  CS. 

•2.  P.  Pastinaca,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  Plant.  {Fastinaea  sativa,  L- 
gp.  pi.  376 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  188). 

Hab.    Only  cidtivated,  espedallj  in  gardens  of  Europeans. 

Heracleum,  L. 

1.    H.  BrBMANiCTJM,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  309. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  upper  dry  forests  of  the  highest  crests  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah,  on  and  around  the  EAmbala-toung,  at  2500  to  300O  ft. 
elevation. — Fl.  Febr. 

This  plant  forms  a  very  conspicuous  feature  on  the  ridges  referred  to, 
but,  unfortunately,  all  the  specimens  were  so  perfectly  dried- up  and  withered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  species.  It  is 
nearest  to  JELeracleum  No.  6  of  Hf .  and  Th.  collection  from  the  Khasi  hills 
and  eventually  may  be  referable  to  it. 

Coriandmm,  L. 

•1.  C.  BATivuK,  L.  sp.  pi.  867  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  250 ;  Wight  Icon, 
t,  616. 

Hab.  Ava,  on  Taong  dong  (Wall.)  and  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson),  most 
probably  only  cidtivated. — Fl.  Fr-  Nov.  Febr. 

Dauoiis,  L. 

•1.  D.  Cabota,  L.  sp.  pi.  348 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  211 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind- 
II.  90. 

Hab.  Only  cultivated,  especially  in  European  kitchen-gardens  of  the 
drier  districts. 

ABALIAOEJS. 

Oofutpeetus  of  Genera. 

Trib,  1.    ARALIB^,    Potals  more  or  less  imbricate,  broad  at  the  base. 
A&ALiA.    GynGecium  2 — 5-iiieroii8.    Styles  free.    Fruit  angular  in  a  dried  state. 
Pedicels  jointed.    Leaves  usually  pinnate  or  decompound* 
Trib.  2.    BEDERKS.    Petals  valvate  in  bud. 
*  Stamem  m  many  m  petals, 

X   Albumen  homogeneous.     {Fanacea.) 

+  Ovary  2-  (rarely  1-,  3-,  or  4- )  celled,  the  cellsusually  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  the  petals. 

t  Styles  distinct  from  the  base  or  from  a  conical  base. 
Panax.    Fruits  laterally  compressed  or  didymous,  rarely  8'-4-angular.     FiUments 
filiform.    Styles  distinct,  at  length  recurved,  the  stigmas  more  or  less  decurrent  on  the 
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inner  side.    Umbels,  heads,  or  racemes  forming  oompoTind  inflorescences,  rarely  simple. 
Xjoaves  various. 

t  t  Styles  united  into  a  cone  or  column. 
Bbassaiopsis.    Flowers  5-merous.     Fruits  terete.    Ovary  2 — 1 -celled.    Pedicels 
not  jointed.     Umbels  forming  large  terminal  racemes.    Leaves  palmatifid,  rarely 
digitate. 

+   +  Ovary  6-  or  more-  (rarely  by  abortion  3 — 4-)  celled. 
HsFTAFLErRTTU.      Flowors  6 — 6-  (rarely  4-  or  7 — 8-  )  merous.    Drupes  angled 
imd  ribbed  in  a  dried  state.    Umbels,  heads,  or  racemes  forming  large  compound 
inflorescences.    Pedicels  not  jointed. 

Tbevesia.    Flowers  8 — 12-merous.    Drupes  globular,  sulcate  or  ribbed.    Umbels 
panicled.    Leaves  palmatifid,  digitate,  or  pinnate.    Pedicels  not  jointed. 
X    X   Albumen  ruminate.     {Hederea), 
+   Ovary  1-celled. 
Abthbophtllttm.    Pedicels  not  jointed.    Umbels  compound.    Leaves  pinnate  or 
ample. 

+    +  Ovary  2-  or  rarely  3-celled. 

t  Pedicels  not  jointed  with  the  calyx. 
ELbtbbofakax.    Styles  distinct,  filiform.    Umbels  racemose,  in  panicles.    Leaves 
pinnately  decompound. 

t  t  Pedicels  jointed  under  the  calyx. 
MACsppAKAx.    Styles  united  into  a  cone  or  column.    Umbels  or  heads  forming 
panides.    Leaves  digitate. 

*  *  Stamens  numertnu,  and  more  numeroue  than  the  petalt.    Stales  none  or  con^ 
nate,    JPetals  vdlvate  orjirmly  cohering.     (Pleurandrse). 
fluFiDANTHTJS.     Pctals  firmly  cohering  into  a  thick  nitre.    Gynoecium  poly-  (up 
to  100- )  merous.    Leaves  digitate. 

Aralia^  L. 

1.     A.  ABMiiTA,  Seem.  Joxini.  Bot.  YI.  134.     (JPanax  armatum,  Wall. 
ap.  G.  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  386 ;  Walp.  Rep.  II.  429). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  near  Tavoy  (Wall.  Cat.  4933). — Fl.  Aug. 

Panax,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Leaves  decompoundly  3-pimiate|  the  segments  spiny-serrate,    P,  frutieoeum. 

lieaves  l-foliolate, •  •  • P.  eochkatum, 

•I.     P.  PBTTTicosiTM,  L.  8p.  pL  1615  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  76 ;  WigKfc 

Icon.  t.  673.  {Nbthapanax  fruticosum,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  766). 

Hab.     Here  and  there  cultivated  in  villages  of  Pegu  and  elsewhere. 

BrassaiopsiSy  Dene,  and  Planch. 

1.  B.  FALHATA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  77.  (JPanax 
palmatum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  74 ;  Araliopsis  Andamaniea^  Kurz  in  And. 
Bep.  App.  B.  9). 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Boxb.)  ;  here  and  there  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
the  Andamans.-rFr.  May,  June. 
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Heptaplenmm,  Gtarta. 
Qmtpeeius  of  Species. 

Subff,  1.    Meptapleurumf  Seem.    Stigmas  immersed  on  the  ovary,  dot-liJke. 
Climl)er ;  leaves  and  inflorescence  glabroxiSy ••••••  i  •  Jf.  vemtUotiuu 

Subg,  2.    Agalma^  Miq.    Styles  united  into  an  elongate  oolnnm. 

Leaflets  on  thick  rather  short  petiolnles,  entire, •  • .  •  •  f  .  ylauettm. 

Leaflets  on  very  long,  slender  petiolnles,  usually  pinnati-lobed, M,  h^polmetm, 

1.  H.  TENULOSUM,  Seem.  Joum.  Bot.  111.  80.  (Paratropia  venulow, 
WA.  Prod.  I.  377  ;  Wight  HI.  t.  118 ;  Jralia  diffitata,  Roxb.  PI.  Lid.  H. 
107). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong 
and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  April,  May. 

2.  H.  GLAUCTJM,  Bth.  and  Hf .  Gen.  Fhmt.  {AgalnM  glaucum^  Seem. 
Joum.  Bot.  II.  299). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  damp  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  hills 
east  of  Tounghoo,  from  6000  ft.  elevation  upwards. — Fr.  March. 

3.  H.  HTPOLEUCTJM,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  I.  639. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  hills 
east  of  Tounghoo,  at  6000  ft.  elevation  and  higher  up ;  also  Ava,  Kakhyen- 
hiUs  (J.  Anderson). 

Very  near  allied  to  the  preceding  species. 

Trevesia,  Vis. 

1.  T.  FALMATA,  Yis.  Mem.  Acad.  Torin.  ser.  2.  lY.  262,  (Cfattonia 
palmata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  407 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  894 ;  T.  JBurmanica,  T. 
Anders,  in  Proc.  Agri.  Hort.  Soc.  Ind.  1867.  20). 

ELa.b.  Common  in  the  tropical  forests  all  over  Burma  from  Chitta- 
gong and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  4000  ft.  elevation. — FL  March, 
April ;  Fr.  June. 

The  leaves  in  this  species  vary  very  much  in  cut,  the  base  of  the  lobes 
being  often  abruptly  reduced  to  the  midrib  only. 

Arthrophyllum,  BL 

1.  A.  JAVAmcTTM:,  Bl.  Bydr.  879.  (A.  eUiptieum  Bl.  1.  c. ;  A.  Blumea^ 
ntm,  Zoll.  and  Mor.  Syst.  Verz.  41 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  768). 

Hab.  In  the  tropical  forests  of  the  western  coasts  of  South  Anda- 
man (Port  Mouat). — Fl.  Febr.  March. 

Heteropanaz,  Seem* 

1.  H.  FBAOBAN^s,  Seem.  FL  Vit.  114.  in  adnot.  and  Joum.  Bot.  IV. 
297.     {Fanaa  fragrant,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  76). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf-shedding  forests,  from  Chittagong  and 
Ava  to  Pegu  and  Martaban,  up  to  3000  ft.  elevation. — FL  Jan.  Febr, ;  Fr. 
May,  June. 
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Maoropanax,  Miq. 

1.    M.  OBBOFBXLTJM,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  764. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  hill-forests,  especially  the  damper  ones, 
of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of  Bhamo,  above  4iOOO  ft.  elevation ;  Ava,  Ka- 
khyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). 

Tnpidanthiu,  Hf.  and  Th. 
1.    T.  CAI1TFTRA.TU8,  Hf.  and  Th.  in-Bot.  Mag.  t.  4908. 
Hab.    Arracan  hills  (Theobald). 

COENAOHM 
Conspectus  of  Genera. 

*  JPUals  narrow'lineary  valvate.    Anthers  batijlx.    Style  elofigate.    Leaves  alter* 

nate, 

Alanoixtx.  Stamens  usually  2  to  4  times  the  number  of  the  petals.  Ovaxy  1- 
celled.    Albumen  ruminate.    Flowers  clustered  pr  fascicled. 

Mablea.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals.  Oyazy  1 — 3-celled.  Albumen  homo- 
geneous.    Flowers  cymose-panicled. 

♦  ♦  Petals  short,  valvate.    Anthers  dorsifix.    Style  short, 

CoB2ru8.  Petals  4.  Ovary  2*celled,  with  a  simple  stigma.  Leaves  usually  oppo- 
site. 

Alangium,  Lamk. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

A  tree^  spmy-aimed ;  petioles  6 — 8  lin.  long ;  petals  10*-6  ;  filaments  densely  pilose 
at  the  base ;  bracts  and  bractlets  broadly  ovate,  very  deciduous,  .  .A.  decapetalum. 

A  large  climber,  unarmed ;  petioles  shorter ;  petals  6 ;  filaments  sparingly  pilose  at 
the  base ;  bracts  and  bractlets  linear-oblong,  longer  persistent, .  • . .  A.  Sundanum. 

1.  A.  DECAPETAiiTJM,  Lamk.  Encycl.  Diet.  I.   174 ;  DC.  Prod.  IIL 
203 ;  WA,  Prod.  I.  72 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  194 ;  Voigt  Cat.  Hort.  Calc.  40 
cmn  gyn.  (A.  hexapetalum,  Lamk.  1.  c. ;  DC.  1.  c. ;  WA.  1.  c.  326  ;  Wight 
HI.  II.  t.  96  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  602 ;  A.  tomentosum,  Lamk.  1.  c. ;  DC 
L  o. ;  Bheed.  Hort.  Malab.  lY.  t.  17. ;  A.   Lamarckii,  Bedd.   Fl.  Sylv.  t. 

215). 

Hab.    Buimah  (according  to  Rev.  Dr.  Mason). — Fl.  HS. 

The  above  synonymy  probably  includes  two  diJSerent  species.  I  sus. 
pect  that  Thwaites'  A.  Lamarchii  is  a  climber.  The  calyx-tabe  is  appa- 
rently sulcate-ribbed. 

2.  A.  SimDAiarM,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  772  and  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr. 
841. 

Var.  a.  Miqueliana,  flowers  on  pedicels  \ — i  in.  long. 

Var.  /3.  IKSULABUM,  pedicels  only  2 — 3  lin.  long. 
Hab.    Yar.  /3.  In  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans. — Fl.  March, 
ApriL 
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Marlea,  Bozb. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Petals  about  ^  in.  long  or  shorter ;  anthers  with  a  glabrous  connectiTO  ;  leaves  gla- 
brous, . .  M.  beffOHutfoUt. 

Petals  nearly  an  inch  long ;  anther-connectire  pilose  and  bearded ;  leaves  pubemloiii 
beneath,  ..  If.  tomentota^ 

1.  M.  BEGOiTLSFOLiA,  Roxb.  CoFom.  PI.  III.  t.  283  and  Fl.  Ind.  II. 
261 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  267  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  61 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l.  774 ; 
Dene,  in  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  t.  83.     {Styrax  JavatUcumj  Bl.  Bydr.  671). 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  Martaban  east  of  Tounghoo  ;  Ava,  hills  east 
of  Bbamo. — Fl.  March. 

2.  M.  TOMETNTOSA,  Endl.  Gener.  No.  6097  and  Sappl.  Ill  ;  Hassk.  in 
Flora  1844.  605 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I/l  775.  {Biaeicarpiwm  rotundifo^ 
liitm,  Hassk.  in  Bonpl.  VII.  172). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  fcnrests  of  Martaban ;  Tenas- 
serim,  Thounggyeen. — Fl.  March,  April. 

Comus,  L. 

1.     C.  OBLOWGA,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  432 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  272. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  hills  east 
of  Tounghoo,  at  4000  to  7000  ft.  elevation.— Fl.  Fr.  March. 

CAPBIFOLIACHJSL 

Conspectus  of  Genera. 

Trib.  1.  SAMBUCFAK  Corolla  rotate  or  shortly  tubular.  Stigmas  S,  scssQe 
or  on  a  very  short  stylo.    Raphe  introrse  or  lateral. 

Viburnum.  Ovary  1-  rarely  2-  or  3-celled.  Berry  by  abortion  l-cdled  and  1- 
seeded.    Leaves  simple. 

Bambucus.  Ovary  3 — 5-celled.  Berry  with  3  to  S  pyrenes.  Leaves  unpaired,  pin* 
nate  or  pinnatisect. 

Trib,  2.  LONICEREAE.  Corolla-tube  more  or  less  elongate.  Style  filifoim. 
Baphe  extrorse. 

LoNicBRA.  Corolla  tubular.  Ovary  and  berry  2 — 3-celled,  or  the  berry  l^oDod 
by  absorption  of  the  septa. 

ScYPHiPHOBA.  Corolla  tubular-fimnel-shaped,  regpilar ;  ovary  2-collod,  with  a 
parietal  2-ovuled  placenta  protruding  into  the  cells  so  as  to  form  a  spuriously  4-celled 
ovary ;  firuit  a  drupe. 

Viburnum,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Leaves  more  or  less  stoUately  pubescent  beneath ;  corymbs  terminal,  ....••  V./wiidum. 
Loaves  glabrous ;  corymbs  usually  on  axillary  short  branchlcts ;  berries  about  2  lin. 

long)  broadly  ovate, . . . . ; V.  OolebrookeaMtim. 

As  preceding,  but  berries  nearly  4  lin.  long,  olliptically  oblong ;  cor}^!^  terminal, 

9  «  w  •  iNCMpNms 
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1.  V.  FCETiDUM,  Wall.  Cat.  466  and  PI.  As.  Ear.  I.  49.  t.  61 ;  DC. 
Prod.  IV.  326 ;  H£.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  II.  176. 

Var.  p.  PBEKNACEA,  H£.  and  Th.  1.  c.  (F.  jprenmaceum,  Wall.  Cat, 
461 ;  DC.  Prod.  1.  c),  corymb  involucred  by  3  or  4  small  leaves,  rest  as  in 
the  typical  form. 

Yar.  y.  GsiFFiTHiAiarM,  all  parts  more  robust  and  more  densely  stel- 
late-pubescent ;  leaves  about  4  in.  long,  acuminate,  6—7-nerved  on  each  side> 
the  lower  nerves  not  meeting  at  the  base  (in  varr.  a.  and  p,  the  leaves  are 
trinerved  at  the  base  and,  besides,  have  only  2 — 3  lateral  nerves  on  each  side). 
Most  probably  a  good  species. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  Ava,  Taong-dong  (Wall.) ;  Var.  y.  Burma,  probably 
Ava  (Griff.  3403).— Fr.  Nov. 

2.  V.  CoLEBEOorfANUM,  Wall.  Cat.  460 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  327. 
Hab.     Ava^  Kakhyen  hills ;  probably  Hookhoom  valley  (Qriff.  3398)* 

Sambuous,  L. 

1.     S.  THtTNBEBaiAKA,  Bl.  ap.  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  II.  266.— 
Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  May. 
Apparently  well-distinguished  from  S.  adnata,  Wall.,  and  occurs  also 
in  the  Elhasi  hills. 

Lonioera,  L, 
1.     L.     LEIANTHA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1874.  188* 
Hab.     Ava,  Kakhyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  April. 

Soyphiphora,  Gaortn. 

1.  S.  htbbofhtllacea,  Gaertn.  Fruct.  III.  91.  t.  196 ;  DC.  Prod. 
IV.  377.  {Epithinia  Malayana,  Jack  in  Mai.  Misc.  I.  12  ;  WA.  Prod.  I* 
424 ;  Epithinia  sp«  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  269.  t.  478  and  (sub  nom.  Lumnit* 
zera)  t.  644.  A). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Anrlf^n^ftn  is- 
lands.— Fl.  May. 

JRUBIAOEJS. 
Compectus  of  Genera, 

8ubd.  1»  CINCKONE^,  Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule,  dry  or  very 
rarely  succulent,  very  rarely  a  berry  or  drupe  and  in  this  case  the  seeds  always 
winged  or  appendaged.  Ovary  2  to  more*-celled,  with  1  to  many  ovules  in 
each  cell.     Seeds  various.     Stipules  interpetiolar. 

*  Ovules  numerous  in  each  cell,     Capeule  dry  or  more  or  less  suC" 
eulent. 
Trib,  1.  NA  VCLEEJE,    Flowers  inserted  upon  a  thickened  receptacle  and  form- 
ing  heads.    Capsule  dehiscing  from  the  base  or  otherwise,  dry  or  rarely  (in  Sarcocepha^ 
Uts)  beny-tike. 
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X   Capsule  berry-like,  dehiscing  from  the  base.    Trees. 
SABCOCfBPHALUB.    Capsole  2-celled,  or  the  2  cells  augmented  by  2  superposed  emp* 
ty  cells,  more  or  less  miited  in  a  fleshy  syncarp. 

X    X   Oapsnle  dry,  dehiscing  locnlicidally  or  septiddally  into  two  many- 
seeded  cocci.    Trees  or  erect  shmbs. 
Nauclba.    Flowers  without  bractlets.    Capsule  2-oelled.    Trees  or  erect  shrubs. 
Stxphbgtkx.    Flowers  sxirrounded  by  angular-club-shaped  bractlets.    Oapsnle  3- 
celled.    Trees. 

Ukcabia.    Flowers  sessile  or  pedicelled,  destitute  of  bractlets.    Capaole  dehiscing 
in  longitudinal  slits.    Scandent  hook-bearing  shrubs. 

Trib,   2.  EXT'CINCBONE^,    Flowers  panided  or  corymbose,  neyer  in  heads. 
Capsule  2-celled,  dehiscing  septicidally  into  2  -valves  or  into  4  apical  yalvea. 
X   Capsule  septicidally  dehisdng  into  2  woody  yalves. 
+   Corolla  imbricate. 
LncvLiA.    Calyx-limb  deciduous.    Stamens  included.*  Corymbs  tenninal,  without 
floral  leaves.    Trees. 

+    +  Corolla  valvate. 
Htkenodictyoit.    Inflorescence  furnished  with   conspicuous   discoloured   florsl 
leaves.    Trees. 

X    X   Capsule  dehiscing  at  the  apex  into  4  valves.    Corolla  valvate. 
Hymenopooon.    Inflorescence  furnished  with  conspicuous  diBColoured  flozal  leaves* 
Epiphytical  shrubs. 

Trib,  3.  EEDYOTIDEM,  Ovary  2--4-celled,  the  cells  many-  or  few-ovuled,  tiie 
ovules  laterally  attached.    Capsule  dehiscing  in  various  ways  or  separating  into 
cocci,  rarely  indehiscent. 

X   Stipules  connate  or  free,  neither  sheathing  nor  setaceously 

+  Stigma  2-lobed  or  2-cleft.    Corolla  imbricate  or  twisted.    Anther- 
cells  blunt. 
Wbndlandia.    Corolla  tubular,  twisted.    Capsule  opening  into  two  apical  valves. 
Trees  or  shrubs. 

SpiKAnicLis.    Corolla-tube  short.    Capsule  dehiscing  into  two  valves  which  again 
separate  into  2  valves  inflected  with  their  margins.    Erect  herbs. 

Ofhiokbhiza.    Corolla  fimnel-shaped  or  tubular.    Placenta  free,  erect.    Capsule 
compressed,  divaricately  2-lobed,  opening  locnlicidally  by  an  apical  slit.    Herbs. 

+    +   Stigma  capitate.    Corolla  valvate.    Anther-oells  prdonged 
into  a  setaceous  sterile  appendage. 
Aboobtema.    Corolla  almost  rotate,  the  limb  3 — 5-cleft»    Anthers  «iA>*i<Mn-ng  longi- 
tudinally or  by  1  or  2  apical  pores.  Capsule  dehiscing  by  4  apical  valves.  Herbs  of  tiie 
habit  of  Sonerila, 

X    X   Stipules  adnate  to  the  petiole  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  setaceous- 
ly fringed.     (JBu'Redyotidea,) 
DsMTBLLA.    Flowers  5-merons,  the  petals  2-  or  3-toothed.    Capsule  xnddiiscent. 
Hedtotis.    Flowers  4 — 6-merous,  the  petals  entire.    Capsule  dehiscing  loculid- 
dally  or  septicidally,  rarely  almost  indehiscent. 

ScLBSOMiTBioN.    As  preceding,  but  capsule  separating  into  2  or  4  several-seeded 
cocci. 

*  *  Ovules  and  seeds  solitary  in  each  cell, 
Trib,  4.  SFEMMACOCE^,  Capsules  distinct^  dehiscing,  or  separating  into  cooci. 
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rarely  mdehiaoent.  Flowers  not  in  haadfl.  Corolla  without  toothlets  between  the  lobes. 
Corolla  yalvate.    Badide  inferior. 

Spbbmacocb.  Ovule  attached  to  or  below  the  middle  of  the  oell.  Capsule  dehiscing 
septicidallj  from  the  apex.    Herbs. 

Htd&ophtlax.    As  preceding,  but  capsules  indehiscent.    Herbs. 

Knoxia.  Orule  attached  at  or  below  the  summit  of  the  celL  Capsule  dehiscing 
from  the  base  into  two  deciduous  cocci,  leaving  the  persistent  setaceous  axis.    Herbs. 

Trib,  5.  CEFHALANTEE^.  Capsules  indehiscent,  usually  united  into  a  syn« 
carp.    Corolla  imbricate.    Badide  superior. 

Cbphalanthus.  Corolla-lobes  with  toothlets  in  their  sinuses.  Capsules  beny- 
like,  connate.    Flowers  in  heads. 

Suhord.  IL  EU-BUBIAOE^,  Fruit  a  more  or  less  fleshy  drupe 
or  rarely  a  berry  1  to  many-celled.  Ovary-cells  1  to  many-ovuled.  Seeds 
never  winged  nor  appendaged.  Stipules  interpetiolar  or  developed  into 
leaves,  or  rarely  none. 

*  Stipules  interpetiolar^  various, 

+  Seeds  enclosed  in  pyrenes  of  a  coriaceous,  crustaceous,  or 
chartaceous  texture.     Ovules  solitary  in  each  cell.      Radi- 
cle inferior. 

Trib.  1.  PMDERIE^,  Ovule  and  the  seed  pendulous.  Drupe  dry,  crusta- 
oeous  or  chartaceous,  irregularly  rupturing. 

PjEDBBiA.  Corolla  valvate.  Cocci  thin-chartaoeous,  expanded  into  wings.  Twi- 
sers,  the  leaves  opposite  or  whqrled. 

Trib.  2.  COFFEE JE.  Ovary  2—9-  (very  rarely  1-  )  celled,  the  soHtary  ovules 
erect  or  attached  to  the  middle  of  each  cell.  Berry  consisting  of  2  or  more  (rarely  a 
single)  one-seeded  coriaceous  or  chartaceous  pyrenes. 

*  (Mmiea  erect  and  baeal.    Albumen  ofteftjleehp.     Corolla  valvate, 

X   Ovary  4 — 9-  (rarely  2-  )  celled.     (Laaiantkea). 

Lasianthvs.  Calyx  more  or  less  toothed.  Styles  and  ovary-cells  4 — 9.  Flowers 
clustered  or  cymose,  axillary.     Shrubs. 

X    X    Ovary  2-  (very  rarely  1-  )  celled.     {Fiyehotrieai). 

Kebtbba.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.  Corolla  4-  or5-lobed.  Style 
2-parted  almost  to  the  base,  hirsute.     Creeping  herbs. 

CxPHASLis.  Corolla  fannel-shaped,  the  tube  long.  Caljrx  4-  or  6-toothed  or  -lobed. 
Flowers  in  heads  or  solitary,  axillary.    Herbs  or  under-shrubs. 

Htonofhytux.  Calyx-limb  entire.  Corolla-tube  short.  Flowers  sessile,  clus- 
tered.   Epiphytical  shrubs  with  tuberous  trunks. 

PsTCHonuA.  Corolla-tube  short,  the  throat  bearded.  Pyrenes  flat  or  entire  on  the 
inner  fiioe.    flowers  cymose  or  cymosely  panicled.    Shrubs,  rarely  scandent. 

Chahalta,  OoroUa-tube  elongate,  the  throat  naked.  Pyrenes  carved  out  on  the 
inner  &ce  along  the  central  placenta.  Inflorescence  of  Feyehotria,  Shrubs  or  under- 
shxnbs. 

Sapbosma,  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  velvety,  often  almost  oblique.  Berry  1-  rarely 
2-fl6eded.    Flowers  terminal  and  axillary.    Stipules  free.    Shrubs  or  trees. 

*  *  Ovulee  attached  to  the  middle  or  above  the  middle  of  the  septum.     Corolla 

twisted.    Albumen  ofteti  homy,    (Ixorea)). 
CoFTBA.    Corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  limb  4 — 7-parted.  Berry  2  or  rarely  l-seodod, 
tho  pyrenes  chartaceous.    Flowers  terminal  and  axillary.    Stipules  free. 
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IxoRA.  OoroUa  salyer-  or  nearly  fannel-Bhaped,  the  limb  4-  or  6-parted.  Hovob 
coiymbose  or  panicled,    Stiptiles  connate. 

Trih,  3.  MORINDEJB,  Ovary  2— i-celled,  the  solitary  ovnlea  attached  to  tiie 
middle  or  below  the  middle  of  the  ceU.  Oorolla  yalvate.  Berries  free  or  often  united 
in  a  syncarp. 

•  Berrittfree^  not  connate, 

Gtnochtodbs.  Calyx-limb  truncate.  Style  2-cleft.  Ovary  4-oelled.  Flowen 
dnstered,  axillary.    8candent  shrubs. 

*  *  Berries  united  intoJUthy  aynearpe. 

MoKiNDA.    Berries  fleshy.    Fyrenes  appendaged.    Trees  or  shrubs. 

+    +  Seeds  free,  not  enclosed  in  distinct  pjrenes. 

Trib.  4.  VANG  XIEBIE^,  Ovary  many-celled,  the  cells  with  a  solitary  pen- 
dulous ovule  attached  above  the  middle  or  near  the  apex  of  the  ceUs.  Froit  a  drupe, 
the  putamen  1  to  many-oelled.    Albumen  usually  fleshy.    Radicle  superior. 

*  Corolla  Dalvate.  Ovule  attached  laterally  or  below  the  summit  of  the  cell.    (En- 

YangueriesB). 
Vangubria.    Stig^ma  discoid.    Ovary  usually  5-celled. 

Plectbonia.  Ovary  2-c6lled,  the  stigma  capitate,  oblong  or  mitre-shaped.  Drupe 
didjrmous  or  occasionally  almost  1 -celled  by  abortion. 

*  *  Corolla  imbricate.     Ovule  suspended  from  the  summit  of  the  eell. 
GuETTAKDA.    Stigma  simple,  thick.    Drupe  globose,  rather  large,  the  putamen 

many-celled. 

FoLTPHRAOMON.  Stigmas  as  many  as  ovaiy-ceUs.  Berry  5— 10-celledy  the  seeds 
pyrene-like.    Anomalous  genus. 

Trib.  6.  RANDIER.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  parietal  placentas  or  more  iisnally 
2-  or  moro-celled,  with  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell. 

*  Corolla  imbricate  or  twisted, 

X   Ovary  1-celled,  with  4  or  5  parietal  placentas.     {Oardenieee), 
Gabdsnia.    Flowers  often  conspicuous.    Stigma  entire,  sulcate-twisted.     Berry 
usually  large,  many-seeded,  the  seeds  imbedded  in  pulp. 
X    X    Ovary  2-celled  {Eu-Eandiea), 

RAia)iA.  Stigma  2-lobed ;  style  thickened  spindle-like.  Berry  laige,  the  seeds 
imbedded  in  pulp.    Trees  or  shrubs,  erect. 

Griffithia.  Stigma  2-lobed;  style  not  thickened.  Berries  small,  not  polpy- 
Scandent  shrubs,  often  armed. 

Wrbera.  Stigma  simple ;  style  not  thickened,  filiform.  Berries  small,  not  pulpy. 
Erect  trees  or  shrubs,  unarmed. 

DiPLospoRA.  Style  2-cleft.  Berries  rather  large,  not  pulpy.  Seeds  in  2  rows  in 
each  cell,    Erect  trees  or  shrubs,  unarmed. 

Hyfobathruv.  Styles  2-lobed.  Berry  small,  stalked  or  sessile,  not  pulpy. 
Seeds  in  a  single  row  in  each  cell.    Erect  shrubs  or  trees. 

Brachytome.  Flowers  polygamously  dioecious.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  glabrous. 
Style  shortly  2-lobed.    Berry  small,  not  pulpy.    Seeds  very  numerous.    Erect  shrubs. 

MoRiNDOPSis.    Flowers  dioecious,  in  peduncled  heads.     Calyx-limb  cupular  or  4- 
toothed.    Corolla-throat  villous.    Style  hirsute.    Berry    elongate,     cylindrical,   the 
numerous  seeds  imbricately  pendulous,  almost  appendaged.    Trees. 
*  *  Corolla  valvate, 

X   Ovary  2-celled,  the  placentas  2«cleft.    Corolla  reduplicate- valvate. 
{Muss^mde^)* 
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MuB&fiMDA.    The  one  or  other  calyx-lobe  of  the  outer  flowers  extended  into  a  dis- 
coloured leaf.    Gonnectiye  not  mucronate.    Style-branches  2» 

AcBAirrHSBA.    Calyx-teeth  all  conform,  not  appendaged.    Connective  mucronate* 
produced.    Stigma  clavate. 

X    X   Ovary  usually  6—6-  (rarely  2 — S-  )   celled,  the  placentas  simple. 
( UrophffUea.) 

AoENOBACMB.      Calyx    6— l-deft.      CoroUa-throat   naked.     Ovary    6 — 8-celled. 
Cymes  or  corymbs  terminal  or  nearly  so,  rarely  lateral. 

Mtbionbubon.    As  preceding,  but  ovary  2-celled. 

Ubophtllux.  Calyx  entire  or  minutely  toothed.  Corolla-throat  bearded.  Flow- 
en  clustered  or  cymose,  axillary. 

•  •  Stipules  transformed  into  leaves  and  forming  whorls,  or  rarely 
the  leaves  opposite  and  the  stipules  vjanting, 

Trih  6.  STELLATE,  Calyx  entirely  adnate  to  the  calyx  or  the  calyx-limb 
4 — 6-clefk.  Corolla  valvate.  Ovary  2-celled,  the  ovules  solitary,  erect  or  ascending. 
Drupe  indehiscent,  dry  or  sappy,  often  didymous. 

BvBiA.    Flowers  6-merous.    Drupe  sappy.    Erect  or  twining  herbs. 

OALHTif .  Flowers  4-merous.  Drupe  usually  didymous  or  globose,  dry.  Herba 
or  under-shrubs. 

Baroooephaliis,  Afk. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

8ubg,  1.  JSu»Sarcoc&phalut,    Capsules  succulent  and  connate,  2-celIod  throughout. 
All  porta  glabrous,  the  young  branchlets  pruinous ;  leaves  more  or  less  acuminate, 

..  S.  Cadamba, 

8ub0,  2.  Anthocephahu,    Capsules  less  succulent,  not  connate,   2-oeUed  with  2 
Buperposed  spurious  sterile  cells. 
Young  shoots  glabrous  or  pubescent ;  leaves  more  or  less  blunt, S,  eordaius. 

1.  S.  Gadahba,  (Anthocephalus  Cadamha,  Miq.  Fl.    Ind.   Bat.    II. 
185 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  35 ;  ^auclea  Cadamha,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  513). 

Hab.  In  the  moiflter  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah,  descending  into  the  lower  mixed  forests. — Fl.  Decb. 

2.  S.  COBDATUS,  Miq.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  133  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  318. 
(Nauclea  cordata,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  509 ;  Nauclea  coadunata,  Sm.  in  Bees. 
CycL  XXIV ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  344 ;  Nauclea  Walliehiana,  B.  Br.  in  Wall. 
Cat.  6098 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  467). 

Var.    a.  glabba,  leaves  and  all  other  parts  quite  glabrous. 
Var.    p,  PTTBESCENS,  leaves  beneath,  petioles,   stipules,  and'peduncles 
ahortly  and  softly  pubescent. 

Hab.  Both  varieties  frequent  in  the  mixed  forests  (especially  the 
lower  ones)  and  in  the  savannahs,  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim. — FL  May. 
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Kanolea,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Subff,  1.  Eu'Naueiea,    Corolla  slightly  imbricate  in  bud.     FLowbtb  without  bnci- 
lets.    Flowers  solitary  or  by  threes,  teiminal. 

*  All  parts  (at  least  the  leaves)  glabrons. 

Leaves  acuminate,  the  petiole  ^ — X  in.  long ;  flower-heads  often  by  threes^ 

Leaves  blnnt,  almost  sessile  ;  flower-heads  solitary, ^.  gasiii/olis, 

*  *  All  parts  more  or  less  pubescent. 

Leaves  cordate,  petioled ;  flower-heads  by  1 — 8,  axillary,     JV.  eordifiU^ 

8ubg,  2.  Adinoy  Salisb.    Corolla  valvate.    Flowers  siurounded  by  bracUetB. 

*  Flower-heads  small,  panided. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  leaves  petioled,   K,  poiyeepA^U, 

*  *  Flower-heads  larger,  panicled.    Bractlets  angular-dub  shaped. 

X   Petiole  very  slender  and  thin ;  leaves  thin-membranous^  acute  at  the 
base. 
Bractlets  only  half  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  corolla-lobes  about  |  the  length  of  the  corol- 
la-tube ;  flower-heads  more  oonstaoitJy  solitary  between  2  floral  leaves, 

. .  N.  parvifilU. 
Bractlets  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  corolla-lobes  about  |  the  length  of  ^e  tube ;  flonl 
leaves  very  deciduous,  the  flower-heads  soon  forming  dichotomous  divaricate  pani- 
cles,   If.  tUvenifoUa 

X    X   Petiole  very  thick  and  pubescent ;  leaves  large,  cordate  at  the 
base. 
Flower-heads  dichotomously  panided ;  leaves  wrinkled  above ;  corolla-lobes  «a  long  as 
the  short  tube, N.  nitwtdifoU^ 

1.  N.  EXCELSA,  BL  Bydr.  1009 ;  Mq.  Fl.  Ind,  Bat.  II.  139.  {N. 
peduncularis,  Wall.  Cat.  6091 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  4j69  ;  Bedd.  Icon.  t. 
235?). 

Hab.    Pegu  Yomah,  at  Myodwine  (Dr.  Brandis). — Fl.  Octob. 

2.  N.  SESSiLiFOLiA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  515.  (^.  sericea,  WalL  Gat 
6096 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  467). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  the  upper  ones,  and 
in  the  savannahs,  all  over  Pegu  ;  also  Chittagong. — Fl.  end  of  RS. ;  Fr. 
Decb.,  Jan. 

8.     N.  COEDIPOLIA,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  t.  53  and  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall. 

II.  122 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  346 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  391.  (Adina  cordifolia,  BtL 
and  Hf.  in  Brand.  For.  Fl.  263.  t.  33  ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  33). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests,  especially  the  lower  ones, 
but  also  in  the  low  and  dry  forests,  from  Ava  and  Martaban  to  Prome  and 
Pegu,  up  to  1500  ft.  elevation.— FL  HS. ;  Fr.  Begin  of  CS. 

4.  N.  POLTCBPHALA,  Wall.  Cat.  6100 ;  Don.  Gren.  Syst.  III.  467. 
{Adina  polyeephala,  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  146  ;  Miq.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat. 

III.  183  J  i^.  aralioides,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  344). 

Hab.    Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.)  ;  Tenasserim  (GrifE.  2751). 
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5.  N.  FABTiPOLiA,  Boxb.  GoTom.  PL  I.  40.  t.  82.  and  FL  Ind.  I. 
613 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  844. ;  Wight  lU.  t.  12^.— {Steplegyne  parvifolia, 
Korth.  in  Verb.  Nat.  Gesch.  Bot.  161 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  34). 

Yar.  a.  gbnttina,  bractlets  only  half  as  long  as  the  caljx ;  flower- 
heads  more  constantly  solitary  between  2  longer-persistent  floral  leaves. 

Var.  p,  DiVEBSiPOLiA.,  {N.  diversifolia,  Wall.  Cat.  6096 ;  Don.  Gen. 
Syst.  III.  467),  leaves  much  larger,  from  3  to  6  in.  long,  beneath  more 
conspicuously  pubescent ;  stipules  pubescent ;  bractlets  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

Var.  y.  micsophylla,  leaves  smaU,  only  1 — 2  in.  long,  minutely  and 
inconspicuously  pubescent  beneath  ;  stipules  glabrous ;  bractlets  as  long  as 
the  calyx. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  not  yet  found  in  Burma ;  var.  /3.  frequent  in  the  mixed 
forests  and  in  savannahs,  all  over  Burma  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to 
Upper  Tenasserim ;  var.  fi.  exclusively  in  the  savannahs. — FL  Sept.,  Oct. 
Pr.  CS. 

6.  N.  BOTiTirDiFOLiA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  516,  non  Bartl.  (If,  JBrunonis, 
Wall.  Cat.  6097 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  467). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  the  upper  and  lower 
ones,  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ;  abo  Chittagong. 
— FL  end  of  RS. ;  Fr.  CS. 

TJnoariay  8chreb. 
Conapectus  of  Species, 

*  Capntle  lonff-italked.    Leaves  mor9or  less pubeeeent  beneath. 

Flowers  large,  the  pedicels  1 — 2  lin.  long,  velvety  ;  calyx  \  in.  long ;  corolla  hirsute, 

. .  U,fenruginea, 
Flowers  almost  sessile  ;  calyx  2  lin.  long ;  corolla  velvety,    •  •  • » XT,  eeeeilifolia. 

*  *  Cfapeule  eeteile, 

X   CalyzJimb  long-toothed. 
All  parts  more  or  less  woolly  pabescent^ •  U.pUoea, 

X    X   Oalyx  almost  truncate  or  obscurely  6-toothed.    Leaves  glabrous. 

Leaves  green  on  both  sides ;  corolla  glabrous, IT.  lavigata. 

IjotLYeB  glaacoos  beneath ;  corolla-lobes  velvety,   • U.  seesilifruetue, 

1.  U.  FE&BUGiNEA,  DC.  Prod.  lY.  848.  (ZT*.  tpeciosa^  Wall.  Cat. 
6106). 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  ajs 
in  the  Choungmenah  valley  (Ehaboung),  rare ;  Tenasserim,  apparently 
frequent. 

2.  U.  BBSSiLiFOLiA,  Bozb.  in  Wall.  Cat.  6107  and  Icon.  ined.  XVIII. 
t.  79. 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  in  the  Choungmenah  valley  (Ehaboung)  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Tomah,  rather  rare;  Tenasserim,  Tavoy 
(WalL  Cat  6106.  B).— Fl.  Sept.,  Oct.,  Fr.  March. 
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Roibargh's  figure  lepresents  the  leaves  as  almost  sessile.  Is  Wallich's 
identification  with  the  above  correct  ? 

3.  U.  PILOSA,  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  11.  130 ;  DC.  Prod-  IV.  348. 
Hab.     Not  Tincommon  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and 

from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ;  also  Ava  hills. — ^Fl.  begin  of  BS. ;  Fr« 
Nov.,  Dec. 

4.  U.  LJEViQATA,  Wall.  Cat.  6111. 

Hab.  Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Choungmenah  valley  (Kha- 
boung)  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pega  Yomah ;  Tenasserim,  Ambent 
(Wall.)— Fl.  Febr. 

6.    U.     SESSiLiFBirCTirs,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I  520 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  349. 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  Pegu  and  Tenasserim ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hiUs 
(J.  Anderson). — Fr.  Nov.,  Dec. 

Luculia,  Sw. 

1.  L.  OBATissiMA,  Sweet  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  t.  145 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  858 ; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  3946 ;  Lodd.  Cab.  t.  1919,— {Cinchona  gratinUna^  WalL  in 
Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  154  and  Tent.  Fl.  Nepal.  I.  30.  t.  21). 

HjlB.    Ava,  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — H.  Sept. 

Hymenodiotyon,  Wall. 

1.  H.  THTESIFLOBUM,  Wall,  in  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  151 ;  DC.  Prod. 
IV.  358.  (Oinchana  thyrsijlora,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  529 ;  H.  Hor^ldii, 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  158). 

Hab.  Bather  rare  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah, 
but  frequent  in  the  dry  forests  of  Prome ;  also  Chittagong. — FL  Aug. ; 
Fr.  CS. 

Hymenopogon,  WalL 

1.  H.  PABAsmcus,  Wall,  in  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  IL  156;  DC.  Prod. 
IV.  351. 

Hab.  Epiphytic  on  mossy  trees  of  the  upper  dry  forests  on  the  Eam- 
bala  ridges  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  at  about  3000  ft.  elevation. — ^Fr.  CS. 

Wendlandia,  BartL 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Subg.  1.     Wendlandia,    Flowers  5-meroiis,  sesalle  or  shortly  pedioeUed,  in  ahoft 
Bpikelets,  racemes,  or  clustera,  foixning  thjnsoid  panicles. 

*  CalyX'teeih  short,  triangular^aeuU, 

All  parts  and  leaves  on  both  sides  harshly  and  shortly  pnhescents **W,  9eahra, 

Leaves  beneath  more  or  less  shortly  pubescent  or  almost  glabrescent ;  panirlfts  pabes- 

cent  or  tomentose, • IP*.  Uttctona, 

All  parts  (also  the  panicle)  quite  glabrous ;  flowers  minutely  pedioelled,  •  •  W.  glakrtU* 

*  *  CkUffX'teeth  tubulaU'OeumifuUe,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  calgx^tnbe. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous,     •..•.••••••••..•••  ,«!•.•  ••«#««•  t  •#«!   W.  Ugustrina. 
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Leaves  lanceolate,  membranous,  appressed  pabescent  on  the  midrib  beneath, 

..    W.  glomerulata, 
8ubg.  2.  Cfreenia,  WA.    Flowers  4-  or  fi-merous,  in  one-sided  spikes,  forming  di- 
Taricate  corymbose  panicles. 

AIL  parts  glabrous  ;  flowers  6 — 4-merous,     W.  secunda. 

All  parts  more  or  less  tawny  pubescent ;  flowers  4-merous, W.  eorymbasa, 

1.  W.  SCABBA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  310. 
Hab.     Ava,  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fr.  May. 

2.  W.  TiNCTOBiA,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  411 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  158. 
{JBondeletia  tinctorial  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  134). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  open  and  dry  forests,  ascending  into  the  drier 
hill-forests  up  to  4000  ft.  elevation,  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to  Te- 
nasserim. — Fl.  Febr.,  March  ;  Fr.  March,  April, 

8.     W.  GLABEATA.  DC.  Prod.  IV.  411 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  158. 

Hab.  In  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  and  Tenasserim  hills, 
at  2000—4000  ft.  elevation.— FL  March. 

4.  W.  LiGrsTBDTA,  Wall.  Cat.  6272  ;  Walp.  Rep.  II.  505. 

Hab.  Ava,  Taong  dong  (Wall.)  and  Kakhyen  hills  east  of  Bhamo 
{J.  Anderson)  ;  Tenasserim  (Heifer),  a  variety  with  longer  corolla- tube. — 
Fl.  Nov. ;  March. 

5.  W.  GLOMEBTJLATA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  310. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Heifer). 

6.  W.  SECTJiirDA,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  266.  (Gheenia  Wightiana,  WA. 
Prod.  I.  40*  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1161). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Merg^,  in  forests  near  Culweng  (Griff.). — Fl. 
Aug. 

7.  W.  COBYMBOSA,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  413.  (Eondeletia  corymboaa^ 
Jack  in  Mai.  Misc.  I.  No.  1.  4. ;  W.  spicata,  DC.  1.  c. ;  Bondeletia  spicata^ 
Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  139 ;  Qreenia  Jachii,  WA.  Prod.  I.  404,  in 
adn.). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Heifer  2843). 

Spiradiolis,  Bl. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

Stems,  petioles,  and  inflorescence  shortly  pubescent ;  capstde  globular  2-lobed, 

»•  S.  biJkUt, 
All  parts  qtiite  glabrous  ;  capsule  oblong, «•••«•• S,  caspitosa, 

1.  S.  BIFIDA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  310.  {Fleotheca? 
bifida,  WaU.  Cat.  6216 ;  Hf.  in  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  pi.  11.  62). 

Hab.     Martaban  hills,  rare  along  choungs. 

2.  S.  c^spiTOSA,  Bl.  Bydr.  976 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  418.  {S,  cglindrica, 
Hf.  in  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  plant.  II.  62). 

Hab.    Bare  along  choungs  in  the  hills  of  Martaban.         > 
17 
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OphiorrhiBa,  L. 

€hnspeGtu9  of  Species, 

*  Offtnet  all  terminal^  on  peduncles  1 — 8  in,  long.     Oalyx-teeth  short,  triangular, 

X    BracUots  oonspicTioiis,  subulate,  up  to  a  line  long. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  leaves  long-acuminate, •    0.  graeHis, 

X    X   Bracts  subulate,  usually  i>erBistent,  but  the  bractletB  reiy  minute 
if  any. 

All  parts  (also  tbe  capsule)  glabrous, 0,  Mangot. 

Stems  and  petioles  brovn-pubesoent ;  leaves  thick-membranous,  whitish  bemeath ;  cap- 
sule glabrous,      0.  arffmUa, 

Ah  precedingi  but  leaves  only  pale-coloured  beneath,   the  inflorescence  more  hispid- 
pubescent  ;  capsule  minutely  hispid,       0,  viUoia, 

*  *  Cymes  terminal  and  axillary,  on  very  short  peduncles  only  4 — 6  lin,   long,  cr 

almost  sessile,     Calyx-teeth  lanoeoUttCy  acute* 
Stem,  petioles  and  peduncles  more  or  less  shortly  pubescent ;  lateral  branches  all  shor- 
tened,    0, 


1.  O.  GBACiLis,  Kur2  in  Joum.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  311. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Brandis). 

2.  0.  MxTETGOS,  L.  Amsen.  Acad.  II.  127 ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  901 ; 
DC.  Prod.  IV.  414 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  106. 

Yar.  a.  geituina,  capsule  about  3  lin.  across,  emarginatoy  the  lobes 
somewhat  acute. 

F  Var.  p,  OBTHOCABPA,  capsule  about  2  lin.  across,  truncate  at  the 
apex,  the  lobes  blunt  or  almost  truncate. 

Hab.  Yar.  p,  only,  Martaban  hills,  at  3000  ft.  elevation  (Dr.  Bran- 
dis). . 

Dr.  Brandis'  specimens  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  make  out 
whether  they  should  not  rather  form  a  distinct  species.  The  true  Linnean 
species  is  a  sea-shore  plant,  growing  chiefly  in  the  beach-forests,  most  pro- 
bably also  growing  along  the  Burmese  coasts. 

8.     0.  ABQENTEA,  Wall.  Cat.  6229  ;  Walp.  Eep.  II.  603. 

Hab.  Chittagong ;  Arracan,  on  sandstone  rocks  in  the  tropical  forests 
of  Boronga  island. — Fl.  Fr    Octob. 

Probably  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  O,  canescens,  Bl. 

4.  O.  viLLOSA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  546 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV. 
415.  (O.  ruffosa  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  546 ;  DC.  1.  c.  416  ;  Miq.  in 
Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  lY.  232 ;  O,  hispidula,  Wall.  Cat.  6234 ;  Don.  Gen. 
Byst.  III.  523  ;  0.  trichooarpa,  Bl.  Bydr.  977  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  173). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests,  from  Chittagong  and  Ara 
down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans.     Fl.  April,  June ;  Fr.  Aug.,  Sept. 

5.  0.  EBTJBESCENS,  Wall.  Cat.  6233 ;  Don.  Oen.  Syst.  III.  622. 
Hab.     Not  unconmion  in  the  hill-forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim 

(Chappedong-hillfl,  Wall.)  at  8000  to  6000  ft.  elevation,— Fl.  March. 


X 
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Argostema,  WalL 

Cknupeetua  of  Species. 

*  Fhwen  dimerous, 

X   Leayes  reduced  to  bxaot-or  stipule-like  leaflets,  of  which  only  1  or  2 
are  ftilly  deyeloped. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  leaf  solitary ;  anthers  oblong,  blunt>    J.^  unifoliutn. 

Umbels  stifT-hairy ;  leaves  two,  .  • A,  Tavoyana* 

X    X   Leaves  all  developed  but  very  unequal,  whorled,  or  crowded  at 
the  apex  of  the  stem. 
Olabrous  or  nearly  so ;  anthers  free,  linear,  acuminate,  opening  by  terminal  pores, 

,,A,  vertieiUatum^ 

•  *  Flower$  4 — S-fwrotM. 

Stom,  inflorescence,  and  petiole  villous-pubescent ;  leaves  sparingly  pubescent,  cordate^ 

bluntiah  or  acute ;  flowers  in  peduncled  umbels  or  cymose  umbels, .  ,A,  aaneriloides^ 

Quite  as  preceding,  but  flowers  solitary  on  a  short  pedicel,  or  by  2  or  3  on  a  very  short' 

peduncle,  pale  rose-coloured, A.  oUgantha* 

1.  A.  UNIPOLIUM,  Benn.  in  Horsf .  Plant.  Jav.  rar.  94 ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  161. 

Hab.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  and  Attaran  (H.  Scott^  Dr. 
Biandis). — Fl.  July. 

In  my  specimens  the  anthers  are  blunt  and  not  beaked  as  Bennet  des- 
cribes them. 

2.  A.  TAVOYAinTM,  Wan.  ap.  Benn.  in  Horsf.  PI.  Jav.  rar.  95, 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall»).    Unknown  to  me. 

8.     A.  VEBTiciLLATUM,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  325. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Eev.  Parish,  R,  Scott). — ^Fl.  July. 

4.     A.  BONEBiLOiDES,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872. 

Hab.  Pegu,  abundant  on  the  pagodas  of  Kangoon  (K.  Scott.) — FL 
July,  Aug. 

~  5.    A.  ouQAin^HA,  Kurz  MS. 

Hab.  On  damp  rocks  in  the  coast-forests  of  South  Andaman  (Waters 
ing  Cove). — Fl.  June. 

A  small  species  of  Argostema,  with  slightly  pubescent  leaves  solitary 
or  by  pairs,  occurs  on  damp  rocks  of  the  tropical  forests  on  Boronga  island, 
Arracan,  but  the  specimens  are  too  few  and  reduced  to  admit  of  descrip- 
tion.    Its  calyx-lobes  are  blimt  or  rather  retuse. 

Dentella,  Forst. 

1.  D.  BEPENS,  Forst.  Gen.  26. 1. 13  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  419 ;  Eoxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  I.  532 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  196.  (JLijppaya  telepkioides,  Endl. 
Atakt.  13.  t.  13). 

Hab.  Common  in  agrarian  lands  and  along  river-banks,  all  over  Bur- 
ma from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamang  (here 
introduced  only). — FL  Fr.  oo . 
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Hedyotis,  L. 
Conspeetus  of  Species, 

*  Oapsule  locuHcidally  dehiscent, 

Subg,  1.     Oldenhndiaf  L.    Capsule  more  or  lesB  hemiflpherical  or  olMoletely  24obed, 
opening  loculicidally.     Annual,  rarely  perennial  herbs. 

*  Prostrate  or  diffuse  herbs.    Flowers  solitary^  or  in  eymes  or  ekufers  in  the  axih 

of  the  leaves  {rarely  also  terminal),    Moot  sometimes  turning  perentUaL 
X   Leaves  more  or  less  oval,  petioled. 

Flowers  solitary,  sessile  or  nearly  so.    ...»..••.•• « •  •  •^.  tinervia. 

X    X   Leaves  linear  to  narrow-linear,  rarely  lanceolate,  more  orlesi 
.  sessile. 
+   Flowers  solitary  or  by  2 — 3  on  an  axillary  pedmide. 
Flowers  solitary,  on  very  short  strong  pedicels ;  leaves  membranous,  flat, 

.  ,M.  ramosissima. 
Flowers  by  2 — 3,  rarely  solitary,  on  a  capillary  peduncle ;  pedicels  very  long  and  capil- 
lary ;  leaves  membranous,  fiat, H.  bi/hn, 

+  +  Flowers  by  4  or  more,  forming  axillary  and  torminal  dusters 
or  cymes.  Leaves  more  or  less  revolate  on  their  margins,  some- 
what rigid. 

Flowers  in  pedoncled  cymes  or  the  cymes  mnbel-like, •#•••#••••••  ^.  umheUata, 

Flowers  in  sessile  clusters, JJ.  angfutifoUa, 

*  *  J&rect  annuals.    Flowers  in  temUnal  panicles  or  eymes,  or  solitary^  rarely  the 

injlorescenee  also  aa^llary. 
X   Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Leaves  sagittate  at  the  base,  shortly  bristly  rough ;  flowers  pale-blue,  by  3 — i  tflrminal^ 

and  also  singly  from  the  leaf-axils ;  pedicels  long  and  capillaiy, J7.  Unoides, 

Leaves  linear ;  corolla  about  an  inch  long,  brownish  purple,   ••. S.yraeiHs, 

X    X   Leaves  more  or  less  petioled,  more  or  less  tapering  at  the  base. 
+   Calyx  only  \ — J  lin.  long. 
All  parts  sparingly  pilose ;  leaves  acute ;  cymes  peduncled,  axillary  and  terminal ; 

pedicels  capillary,  8 — i  lin.  long, H,  WaUichH. 

Stem  villous-pnbescent,  the  leaves  often  whorled  at  the  end  of  the  nude  scape-like 
stem ;  cymes  divaricate,  peduncled,  terminal ;  pedicels  capillary,  2 — i  lin.  long, 

,,M.  sper^ulatm, 
+    +   Calyx  j — 2  lin.  long.    Flowers  in  racemes  or  cymes,  terminal 
and  in  the  axilB  of  the  npper-leaves. 
Glabrous,  more  or  less  succulent ;  flowers  slenderly  pedioelled ;  capsule  not  winged, 

the  crowning  calyx-lobes  very  short, S,  panieulaUk, 

Stems,  and  nerves  beneath,  shortly  pubescent ;  flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  capsols 
more  or  less  compressed  and  winged,  the  crowning  lobes  nearly  a  line  long. 

•  •JET.  Andametmea, 

*  *  Capsules  opening  septicidally, 

Subg,  2.    Dimetia,  WA.     Capsule  opening  septiddally  at  the  apex  by  a  gaping 
short  slit,  more  or  less  truncatdy  hemispherical  and  obscurdy  2.1obed.    Scandent, 
difiuse  or  erect  perennials.    Flowers  in  small  heads,  forming  axillary  and  terminal 
peduncled  cymes  or  panicles.    Corolla  often  villous  within. 
Glabrous  or  pubescent ;  flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  nerves  of  leaves  prominent, 

•  •if.  eapiteUaUk 
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Scandent  or  diffofle,  quite  glabrous,  glaucous ;  flowers  pedicelled ;  calyx-lobes  acnte, 

• .  S,  scandent. 

Erect,  branched,  quite  glabrous ;  flowers  sessile ;  calyx-lobes  broad  and  blunt,  H,  elegana, 

8uhg»  3.    Metabolotj  BL     Capsule  septicidally  dehiscent  or  nearly  so,  hemispherical 

and  more  or  less  truncate  at  the  apex,  often  obi^urely  2-lobed.    Difluse  or  half-scandent, 

rarely  erect  perennials.    Flowers  in  axillary  (very  rarely  terminal)  clusters  or  cymes. 

*  Flowers  in  axillary  pedunded  cymes.    Frostrate  or  diffuse  perennials, 

X   Flowers  pedicelled,  in  loose  cymes. 

All  parts  more  or  less  pubescent ;  calyx-lobes  longer  than  the  tube, H.  ulmifoUa, 

All  parts  glabrous  ;  calyx-teeth  minute, J7.  glabra, 

X    X   Flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so,  in  little  heads  collected  into  pedunded 
cymes  or  clusters. 
Flowers  minute,  pale  blue  ;  capsule  only  about  \  lin.  across,    S,  eostata, 

*  *  Flowers  sessile  sr  very  shortly  pedicelled,  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters  or 

heads. 
Prostrate  or  diffuse,  all  parts  more  or  less  pubescent ;  clusters  axillary, . .  J7.  aurieularia^ 
Erect,  slightly  pubescent ;  clusters  terminal,  involucred  by  the  4  or  5  uppermost  leaves, 

•  •IT.  seabra* 

1.  H.  TBINEEVIA,  Roem.  and  Schult,  Syst.  Veg.  III.  197 ;  Bedd. 
Icon.  t.  29.  {Oldenlandia  trinervia,  Retz.  Obs.  lY.  23 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind  Bat. 
II.  189). 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Hf .  and  Th.)  ;  Arracan,  in  grassy  spots  of  the 
beaches  near  Akyab. — Fl.  Fr.  Decb. 

2.  H.  BAMOSissiMA,  Sprcng.  Pugill.  II.  32,  non  BI.  (Oldeniandia 
hraehifpoda,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  424 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  187 ;  Oldenlandia 
diffma,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  423). 

Hab.  Not  imfrequent  along  the  larger  rivers,  like  Sittang,  Irrawadi, 
etc.,  also  in  cultivated  lands,  from  Ava  down  to  Pegu  ^  and  Martaban. — Fl* 
Fr.  DS. 

8.  H.  BiPLOBA,  Sm.  in  Bees  Cycl.  XYII.  15.  {Oldenlandia  hiflora, 
L.  sp.  pL ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  423 ;  Oldenlandia  BwrmanniaTia^  B.  Br.  in 
Wall  Cat.  868  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  11.  189  ;  Oldenlandia  herhaeea,  DC. 
Prod.  IV.  426 ;  Btb.  Fl.  Hongk.  151 ;  H,  difusa,  WiUd.  sp.  pi.  I.  666). 

Var.  a.  genudta,  flowers  by  2 — 3  on  very  slender  pedicels. 

Var.  p,  TJIOPLOBA,  flowers  solitary  on  a  very  slender  pedicel. 

Var.  y,  obaminicola,  (H,  graminicola^  Eurz  in  Trim.  Joum.  Bot. 
1875.  826),  leaves  narrower  and  stifEer ;  flowers  solitary  on  very  slender 
axillary  pedicels,  or  by  twos  and  slenderly  peduncled  ;  corolla  2  lin.  long  or 
somewhat  longer ;  style  exserted. 

Var.  S.  COBYMBOSA,  {Oldenlandia  cotymhosay  L.  Herb. ;  DC.  Prod.  IV. 
426 ;  Oldenlandia  ramosa,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  445  ;  Wight.  Icon. 
t.  822  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  426),  flowers  by  2 — 8  and  cymose  umbellate  by  8 — 7. 

Hab.  Common  in  agrarian  lands  on  river-banks,  along  road-sides,  &c., 
also  in  grassy  spots  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests,  all  over  Biirma ;  var.  fi. 
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and  S.  in  agrarian  and  dry  grass-lands  of  Ava  and  Pega,  also   Andamans— ^ 
Fl.  Fr.  00 . 

4.  H.  mrBELLATA,  WA.  Prod.  I.  413.  {Oldenlandia  umhellata^  L. 
sp.  pi.  174 ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  L  t.  3  and  FL  Ind.  I.  421 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  191). 

Hab.    Burma,  probably  Ava  (Griff.  2895/2). 

5.  H.  ANGUSTIFOLTA,  Cham,  and  Schlecht.  in  Linn.  1829.  153 ;  DC. 
Prod.  rV.  419.  (-H*.  pinifolia.  Wall.  Cat.  850 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  526). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Amherst  (Wall.  Cat.  850  A). 

6.  H.  LiNOiDES,  Griff.  Not.  Dioot.  265.  (JJ.  ar^a,  R.  Br.  in  Wall. 
Cat.  864). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.)  ;  Meigui,  in  moist  sandy  places^ 
near  Culweng.  (Griff.). — ^Fl.  Octob. 

7.  H.  OEACiLis,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  877,  non  DC.  (H".  itrie^ 
ta,  Wall,  in  As.  Research.  XIII.  369,  non  Sm. ;  S,  Jitsca,  Ham.  in  Don. 
Prod.  Nep.  134  ;  S.  aspera,  Heyne  in  Roth.  Nov.  sp.  93,  cum  syn. ;  Eo- 
hautia  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  265.  t.  477). 

Hab.  Ava,  Irrawaddi  valley  at  Katha,  in  savannahs  (Griff.). — FL 
May. 

8.  H.  Wallichh,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1876.  136. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  eng-  and  hill-eng-forests  from  Martaban 

down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

9.  H.  SFEBauLAGEA,  {Oldenlandia  sper^ulacea,  DC.  Prod.  TV.  428 ; 
Oldenlandia  ovalifoliay  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  192,  non  DC. ;  JET.  acapigera^ 
R.  Br.  in  WaU.  Cat.  881 ;  R,  nudicaulis,  WA.  Prod.  I.  416 ;  Bedd.  Icon, 
t.  33). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  on  rocky  ground  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests, 
especially  in  the  dry,  eng-,  and  upper  mixed  ones,  from  Prome,  Pegu,  and 
Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim. — Fl.  Fr.  Sept. — Decb. 

10.  H.  PAN^icULATA,  (Oldenlandia  paniculata,  L.  sp.  pi.  1667  ;  Boxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  I.  422  ;  Bth.  FL  Hongk.  152  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  427 ;  S,  racemota, 
Lamk.  Diet.  III.  76  and  111.  t.  62.  f.  2  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  812 ;  Oldenlandia 
alata,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  421,  non  Eobu.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  rubbishy  places,  in  garden  and  other  cultivated 
land,  along  river-banks,  &c.,  all  over  Burma. — FL  Pr.  Jan. — June. 

11.  H.  AsDAMAJSiCA,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  311. 
Hab.     On  moist  sandstone  rocks  along  choungs  in  the  forests  of  the 

Andamans. — FL  Fr.  May,  June. 

A  branched  variety  of  this  has  the  capsules  more  compressed  and  more 
keel-winged  and  the  calyx-teeth  stiU  larger.  As  a  species  it  is  allied  to 
JET.  lanceajblia^  Dalz.,  and  H.  alata,  L. 

12.  H.  CAP ITELLATA,  R.Br,  iu  Wall.  Cat.  837 ;  Walp.  Rep.  II.  494 
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Yar.  a.  ossjjtsa,  {Oldenlandia  rubioides,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  353), 
all  parts  quite  glabrous. 

Yar.  p.  SUBPUSESCENS,  stems  glabrous,  the  branchlets  and  the  under- 
snrface  of  the  leaves  minutely  pubescent. 

Yar.  y.  pttbescens,  all  parts  densely  pubescent,  the  leaves  above 
roughish  minutely,  beneath  softly  and  yellowish  but  shortly,  pubescent ; 
calyx-teeth  often  longer  and  larger. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  and  p.  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  ;  also  Ava, 
Kakhyen  hiUs ;  var.  y.  not  unfrequent  in  the  hill-toungyas,  and  along 
choungs  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Martaban  and  Tenasserim  hills,  up  to 
3000  ft.  elevation.— FL  Decb.— Febr. ;  Fr.  Febr. 

This  species  has  been  identified  with  S.  Jruticosa  of  Linne,  but  the 
Ceylon  plant  of  this  name  is  certainly  distinct. 

13.  H.  BOAWDENS,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  364 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  422. 
Hab.     Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.)  ;  Ava,  Kakhyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). 

— Fl.  Decb. ;  Fr.  Jan. — March. 

14.  H.  ELEGAiTB,  Wall.  Cat.  887. 

Eab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests,  especially  the  pine- 
forests,  of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of  •  Tounghoo,  at  4000 — 5000  ft.  elevation ; 
also  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall. ;  Helf.). 

N.  B.  Bentham  (Fl.  Hongk.  149)  mentions  doubtfully  JB[,  loga/nioU 
deSj  Bth.,  as  growing  about  Moulmein  ;  possibly  this  species  is  meant  ?  H, 
loganioides,  with  long  calyx-lobes,  occurs  on  Mt.  Ophir  near  Malacca. 

15.  H.  ITLMIPOLIA,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  I.  370  j  DC. 
Prod.  lY.  421 ;  (JT.  lineata,  Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.  134). 

Hab.  In  the  drier  hill-forests,  especially  in  the  pine-forests,  of  the 
Martaban  hills  east  of  Tounghoo,  at  4000  to  6000  ft.  elevation. — Fr. 
March. 

16.  H.  OLABBA,  Wall.  Cat.  848 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  133.  {Sj^er^ 
maeoee  glabra,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  368). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  2885). 

17.  H.  COBTATA,  {Spermacoce  costata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  370 ;  JB[. 
eoerulea,  Korth.  in  Ned.  Kruidk.  Arch.  II.  160,  non  L.  nee.  WA. ;  H, 
ec^ituliflora,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  183  ;  Metaholos  caeruleus,  Bl.  Bydr. 
992;  DC.  Prod.  IT.  435). 

Hab.  In  tropical  forests,  more  especially  along  choungs  and  in  shrub- 
bery, of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  above  Rangoon  ;  more  fre- 
quent in  Tenasserim. — Fr.  Sept. 

18.  H.  ATTBICULAETA,  L.  sp.  pi.  147  ;  DC.  Prod.  lY.  420 ;  Bedd. 
Icon.  t.  27.  (S.  venosa,  Korth.  in  Ned.  Kruidk.  Arch.  II.  160  ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  182  ;  Metaholo9  venost^,  Bl.  Bydr.  991 ;  JS,  todoneura^  Miq. 
1.  c  181 ;  H.  lineata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  369,  non  Don). 
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Has.    Ava  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — ^Fr.  Octob. 
19.     H.  SCABEA,  Wall.  Cat.  880. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  from  Martaban  down  to 
Upper  Tenasserim. — M.  Fr.  April ;  Aug. 

Doubtful  Species. 

1.  jar.  argentea,  Wall.  Cat.  858 ;  Walp.  Rep.  II.  602. 
Hab.     Ava,  banks  of  the  Irrawadi. 

2.  H.  Merguensis,  Hf .  in  Bth.  and  Hf .  Oen.  PL  II.  57. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Mergui  (GriS.). 

Soleromitrion,  WA. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Subg.  1.  Sn^-Sckromtrum.  {Fergmonia,  Hf.  ?  )  Capsule  locnlicidaUj  flepsnting 
into  2  many-seeded  coccL  Calyx  more  or  less  obovoid,  crowned  by  the  oonreigmg 
calyx^limb.     Stigmatic  lobes  2.    Diffuse  perennials. 

•  Flowers  in  terminal  eeeaile  heads  or  eluttera. 

Flower.beads  half-included  in  the  embracing  bases  of  the  inyolucre-like  uppermost 
leaves ;  calyx-teeth  large,  .••...•••••••• ••••••••••.•••••  S.  eoronarimn, 

•  •  Flowere  in  axillary  eluatere  or  heade. 

X   All  parts  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

Leaves  linear,  not  nerved,  quite  glabrous ;  flowers  in  dense  clusters ;  calyx-tube  gla* 
brous  or  nearly  so  ;  capsule  glaBrous  or  shortly  hispid, S.  rigitbtm. 

Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-oblong  ;  flowers  by  2 — 8  or  few  in  the  leaf-axils ;  capsule  gla- 
brous,     • • •  •  •  • S.  nitidum. 

X  X  AH  parts,  more  especially  the  stems  and  capsule,  more  or  less  short- 
ly hispid. 

All  parts,  also  the  leaves,  shortly  scabrous-pubescent ;  capsule  ovoid,  about  a  line  long 
or  longer,  . .  5.  hitpidum, 

8tem  shortly  hispid ;  leaves  glabrous  above,  minutely  puberulous  beneath';  corolla  half 
the  size,  pubescent  at  the  throat ;  capsule  globular  (like  in  Oldenlandia)^  with  short 

calyx-lobes, S.  paradomm. 

Subg.  2.     Tetragyneiay  Miq.  (Allcsophania^  Thw.).     Capsule  separating  into  2  coed 

which  again  separate  into  twos.    Stigmas  or  stigmatic  lobes  4. 

Stigmas  capitate ;  leaves  not  rugose,  sparingly  hirsute  above,  8.  deapieiu. 

Stigmas  linear,  almost  spreading  ;  leaves  rugose,  above  glabrous  or  nearly  ao^  S.  nyoctm* 

1.  S.  oosOKABiUM,  {Hedyotis  coronaria,  Wall  Cat.  856). 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Brandis)  ;  Tavoy  (Wall.) — ^FL  Oct. 

2.  S.  T£TBAia)BUM,  {Bondcletta  tetrandra,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  524; 
Hedyotis  macrophylla,  Wall.  Cat.  841 ;  Miq.  1.  c.  178  ;  Hedyotis  nodijlora. 
Wall.  Cat.  855 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  526). 

Hab.    All  over  Tenasserim. — Fr.  Febr. 

8.  S.  BiGiDiTM,  (Hedyotis  riyida,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  U.  181 ;  Mei^ 
holes  riyidusy  Bl.  Bydr.  992). 

Hab.     Tenasserim. — ^Fr.  Febr. 
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4.     S.  irtTiDUM,  {Hedyotia  nitida^  WA.  Prod.  I.  412). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  eng-forests  of  Pegu  and  in  those  of 
Martaban  east  of  Tounghoo. — Fr.  CS. 

Very  probably  only  an  extreme,  broad-leaved  form  of  S,  hispidum, 
while  S.  approximatum  {^Hedyotis  approximate,  WA.  ;  Spermacoce  tuhularisy 
R.  Br.  ?)  may  be  an  extreme,  narrow-leaved  variety  of  it. 

6.  S.  HiSPiDUM,  {Hedyotis  hispida,  Retz.  Obs.  Bot.  IV.  23  ;  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind  I.  364  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  420  ;  Redyotus  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  265  ; 
Spermacoce  sp.  Griff.  1.  c.  272). 

Hab.  Frequent  along  choungs  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  and  the 
tropical  forests,  from  Ava  and  Martaban  to  Pegu. — Fr.  Jan. 

6.  S.  PABADOXUM,  (^Hedyotis  paradoxa,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc. 
Bang.  1876.  135). 

Ha.b.  Common  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Andamans. 
— Fl.  Fr.  Jan.— March. 

NB.  Allceophania  decipienSy  Thw.,  is  in  my  eyes  a  very  near  ally  to 
Sclerotnitrium  rugosum  {Hedyotis  rugosa,  Korth.). 

Spermacoce,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Flowers  in  dense  whorl-like  clusters  or  heads,  white,  about  a  line  long ;  capsules  1  lin. 

long,     8,  strieta. 

Flowers  2 — 3  lin.  long,  blue,  few-  clustered ;  capsule  about  2  lin,  long,    ,,,,S,  hispida, 

1.  S.  STBiCTA,  L.  f .  Suppl.  120 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  I.  376 ; 
DC.  Prod.  IV.  554  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  331 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  162. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  dry  and  open  forests  all  over  Ava  and  Pegu 
down  to  Upper  Tenasserim. — Fl.  ES. ;  Fr.  CS. 

2.  S.  HISPIDA,  L.  Mant.  558 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  379 ; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  438 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  332.  (S,  scabray\Wmd.  sp.  pi.  I. 
672  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  1.  c.  377). 

Var.  a.  hispida,  whole  plant  hispid-pubescent,  the  leaves  usually 
of  a  softer  texture  and  undulate ;  corolla-tube  only  1^-2  lin.  long ;  capsule 
greyish  or  whitish  villous  ;  seeds  opaque,  black. 

?  Var.  p.  ABTicuLABis,  {S.  articular iSy  L.  f.  Suppl.  119 ;  Roxb.  L  o. 
378  ;  Miq.  1.  c.  332 ;  S.  Avana,  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat.  828 ;  G.  Don.  Gen. 
Syst.  III.  621 ;  S.  longicaulis,  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat.  826 ;  G.  Don.  Gen. 
Syst.  III.  621),  whole  plant  more  scabrous,  and  short  pubescent,  the  leaves 
rigid  and  not  undulate ;  corolla-tube  about  3  lin.  long,  slender ;  capsule 
shorter  and  hispid ;  seeds  often  glossy,  black  or  brownish. 

Hab.     Var.  j8.  only,  frequent  in  agrarian  land  and  on  stony  sterile 
grounds  in  the  leaf -shedding  forests,  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim,  up  to  1500  ft.  elevation. — FL  Fr.  D.  S. 
18 
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Knoxia,  L. 

Canspeeius  of  Species. 

*  Stem  leafy,  without  radical  leave$y  mare  or  leu  branched. 

Leayes  petioled  ;  flowers  spiked,  forming  corymbs, K,  eorymbeea. 

Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  flowers  corymbose,  forming  corymbs, JT.  miereearpa, 

*  *  Leaves  all  crowded  at  the  baee  ;  etem  scape^like,  with  narrow  emaU  eatdim 

leavee  only. 
More  or  less  hairy  while  young ;  calyx«tube  densely  vOlous ;  corolla  nearlj  }  an  inch 
long,    .  • • JT.  platila^ima, 

1.  K.  COETMBOSA,  WiUd.  sp.  pL  I.  682  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  439 ;  Wight 
Ulust.  1. 128 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  11.  330.  {Spermacoce  teres,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind. 
ed.  Wall.  I.  373  ;  Spermacoce  Sumatrensis,  Betz.  Obs.  IV.  23,  non  Rozb.). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  dry  and  eng-forests  of  Ava,  and  Prome, 
and  also  in  Martaban  east  of  Tounghoo. — ^Fl.  March,  April. 

2.  K.  MiCBOCABPA,  Kurz  MS. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  eng  and  low  forests  of  P^u,  especially 
the  Irrawaddi  zone  ;  also  in  Martaban,  as  Yoonzeleen  (Brandis)  ;  Zwa-Eabin 
(Parish). — Fl.  Octob.,  Nov. ;  Fr.  Dec,  Jan. 

There  are  specimens  with  a  short  wide  corolla-tube  and  others  with  a 
slender  tube  nearlj  twice  the  length. 

3.  K.  plantaghtea.  Wall.  PL  As.  Bar.  1. 1.  32  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat. 
II.  830.  • 

Hab.  In  the  dry  and  eng-forests  of  Prome  as  far  south  as  Myod- 
weng,  but  everywhere  rare  and  sporadic. — ^Fl.  Sept.,  Octob. ;  Fr.  Oetob. — 
Jan. 

Cephalanthus,  L. 
1.     C.  NAircLBOiDES,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  639. — {Nauclea  tetrandra,  Roib. 
Fl.  Ind.  ed.  WaU.  II.  125). 

Hab.     Burma,  probably  Ava  hills  (Griff.). 

Peoderia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Eipe  eeede  not  winged.     Capsule  globular. 

Glabrous  or  pubescent ;  corolla  scurfy-tomentose  or  velvety  ontside, P.  tomeniom^ 

*  *  Bipe  eeede  broadly  winged.     Capeule  more  or  leee  compreeeed. 

X   Corolla  mealy  or  sourfy-tomentose  or  velvety  outside. 
Quite  glabrous ;  calyx-lobes  shorter  than  the  calyx-tube ;  seed- wings  pale-coloiiied, 

,,P./eetide. 
Sparingly  and  shortly  puberulous ;  calyx-lobes  longer  than  the  tube ;  seed-wings  black- 
ish,  P.  ealyeina. 

X    X   Oorolla  not  tomentose,  but  only  sparingly  and  shortly  pilose. 
All  softer  parts,  and  more  especially  the  undersurfiEUM  of  the  leaves,  viHous-^omenlose ; 
seed-wings  corky,  pale-coloured, ,  • . .  .P.  lanrngimoea, 
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1.  P.  TOBfENTosA,  Bl.  Bjdr.  968 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  258,  and 
Ann.  Mu8.  Lugd.  Bat.  lY.  254.  (P.  harbulata,  Miq.  in  Ann.  Mus.  L.  B. 
IV.  255  ;  P.  densiflora,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  259 ;  P.  foetida,  Bth.  Fl. 
Hongk.  162?). 

Yar.  a.  toicentosa,  all  parts  more  or  less  shortly  pubescent  or  almost 
scurf j-pnbescent. 

Yar.  p,  &LABSA,  all  parts  glabrous  or  only  sparingly  and  minutely 
pubescent  on  the  nerves. 

Has.    Arracan  hills. — Fl.  Fr.  Ootob. 

2.  P.  p<BTiDA,  L.  Mant.  52  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  517 ;  WA. 
Prod.  I.  424 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  258.  (P.  ooata,  Miq.  in  Ann.  Mus. 
Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  255). 

Yar.  p,  MiosocASPA,  capsule  compressed  ovoid-orbicular,  only  about 
8  lin.  long. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  shrubbery,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down 
to  Upper  Tenasserim  ;  Var.  fi.  on  Taong  dong  in  Ava  (Wall.) — Fr.  Nov. 
— Jan. 

3.  P.  CALYcnrA,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  74. 
Hab.    Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.  Cat.  6247.  E).— Fr.  Nov. 

4.  P.  LANiraiNOSA,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  II.  52.  t.  165  ;  Miq.  Bl.  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  259.  (P.  macroearpa,  Wall.  Cat.  7292 ;  Don  Gen.  Syst.  IV.  561). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  especially  along  choungs,  all 
over  Burma  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ;  also  freely 
springing  up  in  the  upper  toungyas. — Fl.  Jan. — July  ;  Fr.  Jan. — March. 

Laaianthufly  Jack. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Fhwera  in  duttert  or  short  peduneled  eymeSf  the  braeta  very  minute  and  utually 

decidwmt. 

Flowers  sessile ;  calyx  glabrous,  the  lobes  aboat  as  long  as  the  tube ;  drapes  crowded 
by  the  linear-lanceolate  calyx^teeth,     X.  lueidut. 

Flowers  very  shortly  pediceUod  or  almost  sessile ;  calyx  puberulons,  the  limb  broad 
with  very  short  teeth ;  drapes  crowned  with  the  cyathiform  contracted  almost 
trnncate  calyx-limb,  • X.  eanstrictus, 

*  *  Flowers  in  densely  hracted  sessile  elusters^  the  bracts  more  or  less  conspicuous 

and  often  persistent. 
X   Calyx-segments  about  a  Hne  long  or  shorter.    Stipules  smalL 
Leaves  shortly  petioled,  puberulous  beneath ;  outer  bracts  broad  and  blimt,  but  short ; 

calyx-lobes  lanceolate, .... . .- X.  stereorarius. 

Sparingly  stiff-hairy ;  leaves  almost  sessile,  oblique ;  bracts  all  linear-subulate,  hir- 
sute,   ^.  Walliehii. 

X    X   Galyx-segments  linear  to  linear-subulate,  3 — 5  lin.  long,  hirsute. 
+   Stipuled  very  large  and  leafy,  oval. 
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Leaves  glabroiis  or  nearly  so ;  stipules  persutent^  involucrating  the  flower  heads, 

. .  Z.  gtipttUris, 
+    +  Stipules  more  or  less  lanceolate,  small,  not  leafy. 
All  parts  brown-hirsute ;  outer  bracts  very  large,  leafy,  ovate,  acuminate,  X.  eyanocarpa, 

1.  L.  LUCiDUS,  Bl.  Bjdr.  997  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  319. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim  (Falconer). — Fl.  Febr. 

2.  L.  CONSTBICTUS,  Wight  in  MaclelL  Calc.  Joum.  VI.  515  ;  Walp. 
Ann.  II.  762.  (L,  pattciflora,  Wight  1.  c.  ?  ;  Mephitidea  sp.  Griff.  Not. 
Dicot.  267.  t.  474.  f.  4). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans  ;  Tenasserim, 
from  Thoungyeen  (Brandis)  to  Mergui  (Griff.). — Fl.  Fr.  April — June. 

Habit  of  2/.  stercorariusy  but  differs  in  the  inflorescence  and  in  the 
shape  of  the  calyx-limb. 

3.  L.  STEECOEiJftnrs,  Bl.  Bjdr.  1000 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  324 
and  Annal.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  lY.  248. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Upper  Tenasserim  and  the 
Andamans. — Fl.  March,  April. 

4.  L.  Wallichh,  Wight  in  Maclell.  Calc.  Journ.  VI.  503.  (Mephiti- 
dea  Wallichii,  WA.  Prod.  I.  390 ;  Walp.  Ann.  II.  760 ;  Nanatelia  ?  his- 
pida,  WaU.  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  187). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Upper 
Tenasserim ;  also  on  the  Andamans. — Fl.  April,  May  ;  Fr.  March. 

6.  L.  STiPTiLABis,  Bl.  Bjdr.  997 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  319  and 
Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  lY.  246. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (or  Andamans)  (Helf .  2937). 

6.  L.  CYANOCABPUS,  Jack  in  Linn.  Trans.  XIY.  125  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  316,  non  Bl.— (i.  hracteatus,  Wight  in  Maclell.  Calc.  Joum.  YI.501 ; 
Triosteum  hirsutum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  180 ;  L,  Boxhurghiij 
Wight  1.  c.  502). 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Roxb.)  ;  rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
South  Andaman. — Fl.  May,  June. 

Cephftolis,  L. 

1.  C.  hebbacea,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  533.  {Psychotria  herhacea,  L.  sp. 
pi.  245  ;  GeopHla  reniformis,  Don.  Prod.  Nep.  136  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  54 ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  311). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  tropical  forests,  especially  in  the  shade  of 
bamboo,  from  Martaban  and  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  down 
to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  June,  July  ;  F.  Oct. — ^Dec. 

Hydnophytum,  Jack. 
1.     H.  pobmicabum,  Jack  in  Linn.  Trans.  XIY.  124 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  309. 
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Hab.     Frequent  on  trees  in  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  Andaman  s. 
— Fl.  Fr.  May,  June. 

Fsyohotria,  L. 

GonspectiM  of  Species. 

Subg.  1.     Leucopyrenos.    Seeds  plano-convex  without  ribs  or  dorsal  keel,  enclosed 
in  a  white  thin  membranous  pyrene. 
Small  decumbent  under-shrub,  the  stems  and  often  also  the  nerves  beneath  shortly  to- 

mentose, • • P.  ealocarpa, 

Subff.  2.  Eu-F»ychotr%a,     Fyrenes  hard,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  dorsal  rib,  or 
ribbed  and  furrowed. 

♦  Fyrenes  not  ribbed  and  furrmoedy  but  dortaUy  more  or  less  distinctly  keeled  or 
trigonot4s. 
X    Pyrenes  plane-convex,  with  an  obsolete  longitudinal  dorsal  rib.    Al- 
bumen spuriously  ruminate. 

Glabrous ;  panicles  elongate  and  raceme-like, P.  eonnata. 

As  preceding ;  leaves  larger  ;  panicle  thyrsoid  or  corymb-like ;  berries  obovoid, 

. .  P.  platyneura, 

X    X    Pyrenes  3-g^nouB,  the  inner  face  flat,  the  2  lateral  ones  more  or 

less  concave  and  meeting  in  a  longitudinal  ridge. 

+   Quite  glabrous. 

Habit  of  P.  eonnata  ;  cymes  small,  in  slightly  puberulous  peduncled  panicles  ;  calyx 

about  a  lin.  across,  obsoletely  5 -toothed ;  albumen  equable,     ....  P.  symplocifolia, 

+    +   Tawny  or  rusty  hairy.     Flowers  sessile,  clustered  or  in  heads. 

Flower-heads  very  small ;  leaves  glabrous  above,    P.  polyneura. 

Flower-heads  rather  large,  compact ;  leaves  hirsute  on  both  sides  ;  albumen  equable, 

. .  P.  Selferiana, 
•  ♦  Pyrenes  longitudinally  ribbed  and  furrowed  (ribs  usually  3 — 6.) 
X    Flowers  clustered  or  in  heads. 
Leaves  opaque ;  cyme  compact,  somewhat  tomentose ;  bracts  subulate ;  albumen  rumi- 
nate,  « «• P.  tnonticola. 

Leaves  glossy ;  panicle  thyrsoid,  glabrous,   the  branchings  whorled ;  bracts  broadly 

ovate, P.  adenophylla, 

X    X    Flowers  pedicelled,  in  lax  cymes  or  corymbs. 
+   Small  erect  shrubs. 

X    Leaves  thick  membranous  or  pergamentaceous,  turning  more 
or  less  brownish  in  drying, 
t  Drupe  4 — 5  lin.  long. 

Glabrous  ;  cymes  rusty-puberulous ;  albumen  ruminate, P.  viridijhra. 

t  t  Drupe  only  2 — 3  lin.  long.     Albumen  ruminate. 
Cymes  rusty  puberulous  on  a  peduncle  1 — i  in.  long  ;  calyx-teeth  distinct,  linear ;  ber- 
ries crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes,   P.  Asiatica, 

Cymes  rusty  puberulous,   almost  sessile ;  calyx  almost  truncate  ;   berries  truncate- 
crowned,    P*  Andamaniea, 

Cymes  glabrous ;  leaves  narrower, P.  divergent, 

X     X    Leaves  thin  membranous,  remaining  green  in  drying. 

All  parts  glabrous, •  P*  viridissima, 

+    +   lArge  Bcandent  shrubs.    Albumen  equable. 
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CorymlM  fiunifihed  at  the  lower  brazLchings  with  2  opposite  narrow  flozal  leaTee^ 

1.  P.  CALOCABPA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  315. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  F^u  and  Martaban  down 
to  Upper  Tenasserim ;  Ava,  Kakhyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — ^Fl.  Aug. — ^Febr. 
Fr.  Jan. — March. 

2.  P.  coiWATA,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  II.  163  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  433. 
( Orvmilea  ehngatay  Wight  Icon.  t.  1036  ;  Faderia  erecta^  Boxb.  FL  Jjid. 
I.  685). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  and  in  the  tropical  forests 
of  the  Peg^  Yomah  and  Tenasserim  down  to  the  Andamans. — Fl.  April, 
May ;  Fr.  CS. 

3.  P.  PLATTNETJEA,  Kurz  in  Trim.  Journ.  Bot.  1875.  327. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andaman  islands. — Fl. 
May,  Jime. 

Much  resembling  P.  rohwtay  61.,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  stipules, 
glabrous  inflorescence,  and  glabrous  corolla. 

4.  P.  BTMPLOCiFOLiA,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  II.  11. 

Hab.  In  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of  Toun- 
ghoo,  not  rare  at  5000  to  7000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Fr.  March. 

5.  P.  POLTKEUBA,  KuTz  in  Trim.  Journ.  Bot.  1875.  327. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  South  Andaman. 
— Fl.  May. 

6.  P.  Helfebiai^a,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  314. 
Hab.     Tenasserim — or  Andamans? — (Helf.  8038). 

7.  P.  MONTicoLA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  315. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  moister  hill-forests  of  Martaban  and  Upper 
Tenasserim,  at  3500  to  6000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Fr.  March,  April. 

8.  P.  ADENOPHYLLA,  Wall,  in  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  166. 
Hab.     Tenasserim — or  Andamans  ? — (Helf.  8037). 

Wallich  describes  his  plant  as  having  racemes  of  the  thickness 
of  the  little  finger ;  my  plant  agrees  with  his  herbarium-specimens  and 
belongs  in  the  vicinity  of  Orumilea  Oardneri,  Thw.,  a  veiy  near  ally  to 
Fsych.  leueocoma,  Teysm.  and  Binn.  in  Tydsch.  Nat.  Ver.  Ned.  Ind. 

9.  P.  vntiDiFLOBA,  Reinw.  ap.  Bl.  Bydr.  963  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  521 ; 
Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  207.  (Grumilea  viridiflora,  Miq.  FL  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  298). 

Var.  a.  genuina,  stipules  broad  and  rather  large ;  leaves  entire ; 
cymes  puberulous  ;  calyx-teeth  inconspicuous. 

Var.  p,  xriTDULATA,  as  preceding,  but  leaves  undulate,  the  calyx-teeth 
about  i  lin.  long. 
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?  Var.  y.  CALOPHTLLA,  (F.  calophylla,  Wall,  and  GrifE.  MS.),  sti- 
pules small  and  subulate  ;  cjines  glabrous ;  calyx-teeth  about  \  lin.  long. 

Hab.     Var.  fi,  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.). 

P.  picta,  Wall.  Cat.  8363.  B.  from  Tavoy,  Xeiwwserim,  seems  to  be- 
long to  var.  y.,  but  the  specimens  are  too  imperfect  for  identification. 

10.  P.  AiTDAMANiCA,  Kurz  in  Trim.  Joum.  Bot.  1875.  328. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  A  nHn.Tnftn<y — Yi.  Fr. 
April,  May. 

11.  P.  DIVEEOENS,  Bl.  Bydr.  959 ;  DC.  Prod.  TV.  320 ;  Miq.  Ann. 
Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  206.  {Qrvmilea  divergens,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  299). 

Hab.  Kot  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenas- 
seiim,  very  rare  in  those  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah. — Fl. 
May — June  ;  Fr.  Febr.,  March. 

This  may  possibly  be  a  form  only  of  P.  Asiatica. 

12.  P.  YiBiDissiMA,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  315. 
Hab.     Bather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  east  of  Toun- 

ghoo  and  in  Tenasserim  (Helf.  3048). 

13.  P.  SABMENTOSA,  Bl.  Bydr.  964 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  522 ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  286  and  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  206 ;  Wight  Icon.  t. 
1038. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Amherst  (Falconer). — Fl.  April. 

Chasalia,  Oomm. 

1.  Ch.  CTJBVrFLOBA,  Thw.  Ccyl.  PL  150 ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd. 
Bat.  IV.  202.—iP8ffchotria  curvijlora,  Wall,  in  Roib.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  167  ; 
Fsyehotria  opTiioxyloideSy  Wall.  1.  c.  168 ;  Oh,  lurida,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat. 
XL  282  ?  ;  Fsyehotria  ambigua,  WA.  ;  Wight  Ulustr.  II.  t.  127). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  from  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  April,  May. 

Sapro8ma»  Bl. 
Cfonspeetus  of  ^ecies. 

*  Flowers  sesnle,  terminal. 

Floiren solitary ;  stipnlefl  cut  and  firinged, ,,,8.  eoneimile. 

*  *  Flowers  solitary  or  by  Z  or  more  in  peduneled,  axillary  cymes. 

Cymes  poor-flovered,  long-pedoncled,  glabrouB,  axillary  by  2 — i ;  upper  leaves  usually 
temaiy  ;  oorolla  4-merouB, ......  ^9.  tematum. 

1.     S.  coireiMiLE,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.*29. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests,  at  3000  to  5000  ft. 
elevation  ;  from  ihe  Martaban  hills  to  Tenasserim. — Fr.  Febr. 

Much  resembles  8.  fruticosi^m,  Bl.,.  but  differs  in  the  flowers  and 
stipules. 
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2.  S.  TERNATtTM,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  PL  II.  131,  (Serissa  ternata, 
Kurz  in  And.  Kep.  ed.  2.  40 ;  Faderia  temata,  Wall.  Cat.  6248 ;  Don 
Gen.  Syst.  Ill  561). 

Var.     a.  oekudt A,  all  parts  quite  glabrous. 

?  Var.  p,  PUB£BULA,  stipules,  petioles,  and  nerves  beneath  more  or 
less  pubescent. 

Hab.  Var.  p.  rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans 
— Fl.  May,  June. 

Coffba,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

♦  Corolla  funneUskaped, 

All  parts  quite  glabrous  and  glossy ;  flowers  very  shortly  pediceUed,  in  axOlaiy  clus- 
ters,     C.  Arabiea. 

•  •  Corolla  aalveT'Shaped, 

X    Berries  peduncled. 
All  parts  quite  glabrous  and  glossy  ;  flowers  on  pedicels,  } — 1  in.  long  usually  trimina], 

rarely  axillary, C.  Mrandra, 

X    X    Berries  sessile. 
Toung  shoots  and  nerves  beneath  sparingly  pubescent ;  flowers  sessile,  terminal  and 
axillary, C.  BfnghaUruU, 

♦1.  C.  Arabica,  L.  sp.  pi.  245  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  193  ; 
Sims.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1303 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  53 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  305. 

Hab.  Occasionally  cultivated,  but  nowhere  on  a  large  scale. — ^FL 
March — May  ;  Fr.  Nov. — Jan. 

2.  C.  TETEANDBA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  11.  193  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV. 
499.  (Frismatomeris  tetrandra,  Hf.  in  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  pi.  II.  119). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Martaban  hills 
and  the  Andamans,  up  to  3000  ft.  elevation  \  also  Chittagong. — Fl.  March, 
April. 

3.  C.  Bengalensis,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  194 ;  DC.  Prod. 
IV.  499 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  435  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4917. 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim  ;  also  Chitta- 
gong. 

Ixora,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Suhg,  1.  Favetta,  L.  Flowers  4-  or  5-merous.  Style  exsert^  to  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  length  of  the  tube,  the  stigma  simple  and  spindle- 
like. 

O  Corolla  more  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  only  8  lin.  long. 
+   Flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so,  in  a  dense  head. 

Glabrous,  turning  black  in  drying ;  habit  of  /.  Pavetta /.  eompacti/lora. 

+    +  Flowers  in  cymes  or  corymbs,  shortly  pedicelled. 
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Gla'broiis,  the  corymbs  puberulous  and  recurved  ;  beiries  crowned  by  the  calyx-lobes, 

. .   /.  recurva. 
Glabrous,  also  the  erect  or  nearly  erect  corymbs ;  berries  marked  by  the  circular  scar 

of  the  £ELllen  calyx-limb, ' /.  webermfolia, 

O  O  Corolla-tube  slender,  \ — }  in.  long ;  flowers  pediceUed. 

All  parts  (also  the  corjrmbs)  glabrous,  in  drying  remaining  green,   /.  Favetia, 

All  i>arts  more  or  less  puberulous  to  tomentose,   usually  turning  black  in  drying ; 

corymbs  short-puberulous, ....   I.  tomentota. 

All  parts  villous-pubescent)  in  drying  not  blackening ;  corymbs  villous  £rom  spreading 

short  hairs, J.  nattdeijlora, 

Suhg,  2.  Ixora,     L.     TlowerB  4-  rarely  S-merous.     Style  shorter  or 
longer  exserted  but  never  exceeding  the  corolla-tube  by  more  than  \ — i  of 
its  length,  the  stigmatic  lobes  usually  spreading,  rarely  longer  cohering. 
).  Eu-Ixwa,    Flowers  4-merous. 

*  FhwerB  in  tesnle  orpeduncled  eymea  or  corymbs, 

X    Corymbs  trichotomous,  short-peduncled  or  sessile  and  in  this  case  con- 
sisting of  3  or  more  terminal  peduncled  cymes.    Flowers  and  fruits 
conspicuously  (1 — 2 lin)  pedicelled  as  in  true  Favetta, 
-f  Leaves  acuminate  or  acute  at  the  base,  on  a  petiole  \ — 1  in.  long. 
LeaTes  one-ooloured,  black  in  drying ;  flowers  white ;  corolla-tube  4  lin.  only  long, 

. .  /.  coriacea. 

Exactly  as  preceding,  but  corolla-tube  nearly  an  inch  long, I,  maerosipkon, 

LeaveB  pale-coloured  beneath ;  flowers  pale-rose ;  corolla-tube  an  inch  long,   J.  roaella, 

+    +   Leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  the  base  rounded  or  cordate. 

Tree  ;  corymbs  on  a  i)eduncle  1 — 1^  in.  long, • I.  brunneseem. 

X    X    Cymes  or  corymbs  short-peduncled  or  sessile,  the  flowers  sessile  or 
shortly  and  stoutly  pedicelled. 
+  Flowers  white  or  rarely  pale  rose-coloured  (never  orange  or  scar- 
let), the  corolla-lobes  offcen  comparatively  narrower. 
O  CoroUa  puberulous  or  pubescent  outside. 
All  parts  more  or  less  pubescent ;  cyme  rather  smaU,  almost  sessile ;  leaves  pubescent, 

nessile, • /•  Brunoms. 

O  O  Corolla  glabrous,  rarely  the  throat  bearded. 

t  Flowers  sessile.    Corolla-tube  J — }  in.  long,  the  throat 
naked. 
Shrab  ;  leaves  sessile  with  a  rounded  or  cordate  base ;  corymb  glabrous, 

. .   /.  memeeylifolia. 
Shrub ;  leaves  petioled,  the  base  acute  or  obtuse  ;  corymb  glabrous,  ....  /.  aesgilijiora. 

Tree  ;  leaves  petioled,  the  base  acute  or  obtuse ;  cymes  puberulous, I.  rugosttla. 

t  t  Flowers  shortly  pedicelled.    CoroUa-tube    IJ — 2  in. 
long,  the  throat  bearded. 

Glabrous,  also  the  inflorescence  ;  leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so, /.  Branditiana. 

+    -I-  Flowers  orange  to  deep  scarlet,  very  rarely   (in  varieties 
chiefly)  white  or  pale  rose-coloured,  and  in  this  case  the  corolla- 
lobes  always  much  broader  than  those  of  the  white-flowered  sec- 
tion. 
O  Calyx-teeth  very  short. 

t  Inflorescence  puberulous. 

19 
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Glabrous ;  oalyz-teeth  acute ;  coroUa-lobes  more  or  leas  acute, L 

t  t  Infloreecenoe  glabrous. 
Glabrous ;  oalyz-teeth  Uunt ;  ooroUa-tube  1 — 1^  in.  long,  tlie  lobes  ahnosi  otUcnlar, 

•  •J.  Mtrietm. 
Glabrous ;  2  of  the  calyx-teeth  acute,  tibe  2  others  blunt ;  ooroDa-lobee  acute  or  ahnosi 

acuminate,.. I.  fUmgmm. 

O  O  Calyx-teeth  1—1^  lin.  long. 

Glabrous ;  calyx-lobes  erect ;  flowers  white,     • J.  Korthulwinm, 

*  *  Qnymit  pa$ncl4d^    ths  jHmicU$  tkjprmndf  hnMaU'triek^tamamM,  hmgmr  m 
thorter  peduncUd, 
X   Panicle  thyrsoid,  long-pedunded,  fomiahed  at  the  base  or  aboTe  the 
base  of  the  peduncle  with  a  pair  of  sessile  cordate  or  oval  floral  leavGi. 
t  Corolla-throat  naked,  the  tube  5 — 6  lin.  long. 
LeaTes  thin,  turning  black  in  drying ;  panicle  glabrous ;  pedicels  1 — 2  lin.  long, 

Leayee  membranous  or  chartaceous,  one-coloured  ;  pedicels  1 — 2  lin.  long ;  panicle 

glabrous, -, I.  HvertifiUa^ 

Leaves  coriaceous,  pale-coloured  beneath ;  flowers  sessile ;  panicle  pubemlous, 

•  •  /.  tp0etaHli*. 
•f    +  Corolla-throat  bearded. 

Glabrous ;  coroUa-tube  an  inch  long, •  •  • /.  bttrbaU, 

X    X   Panicle  longer  or  shorter  pedunded,  without  floral  leaTea. 
•f  Style  hairy.     Panicle  minutely  pubernlous. 
Tree ;  all  parts  glabrous ;  flowers  sessile,  the  coroUa-tube  only  2—2}  lin.  l<mg, 

je.  jWfSi/Mns. 
-f    -f  Style  glabrous.    Panicle  pubescent. 

Shrub ;  leaves  puberulous  beneath ;  corolla-tube  1 — 1^  in.  long,   J.  nZfets. 

Shrub ;  leaves  and  branchlets  glabrous ;  corolla-tube  |  in.  long, /.  ameiJbUa. 

§  §  Fentadiuni,  DC.    flowers  6-merou8.    Panicle  long-pedunded. 

Leaves  glabrous,  membranous,    I  Htiftri, 

Leaves  almost  coriaceous,  more  or  less  shortly  pubescent  beneath,   J.  longifolU, 

1.  L  COMPACTITLOBA,  EuTz  in  JouTn.  As,  Soc.  Beng.  L872.  315. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Daunat-pass  on  the  Thounggyeen  side,  at 

2000  ft.  elevation  (Dr.  Brandis).— FL  April. 

Allied  to  Ixora  (Pavetta)  involucraia^  Thw.,  from  Ceylon. 

2.  I.  BECUBTA,  {Faderia  reeurva,  Roxb.  PL  Ind.  ed-  Wall.  II.  618 ; 
DC.  Prod.  IV.  471). 

Hab.  Chittagong,  in  moist  situations  amongst  the  hills  (Boxb.). — ^FL 
HS. ;  Pr.  Oct.,  Nov. 

8.  I.  WEBEB2FOLIA,  {Pavctta  loeherafolia,  Wall.  Cat.  6182 ;  Don 
Gen.  Syst.  III.  675;  Pavetta  cerherafolia,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  279). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  coast-forests  of  the  Andamans ;  Ava,  Segain 
(Wall.  Cat.  7290).— FL  Fr.  oo . 

Very  near  to  the  preceding  species,  and  some  of  Wallich's  specimens 
indeed  really  seem  to  be  referable  to  Boxburgh's  Pm&eria  reeurva, 

4.     I.  Favxtta,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  Wall.   L  896 ;  Bth.   FI.  Aurtr. 
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III.   414.  (Favetta  Indica,  L.    sp.   pi.   160 ;  WA.  Prod.  L  431 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  148). 

Hab.  Kot  imfrequent  in  the  coast-foresta  of  the  ATidftmanfl. — Fl. 
Maj,  June. 

5.  I.  TOinsiirrosA,  Rozb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  WalL  I.  296 ;  6th.  Fl.  Austr. 
III.  414.  {FaveUa  tommUoea,  Sm.  in  Bees  Cjcl. ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  431 ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  186 ;  FaveUa  subvelutinay  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  276 ; 
J^aveita  Indieay  Miq.  L  c.  275,  an  Linn^  ?  ;  Favetta  Bothiana^  DC.  Prod. 
lY.  49  L  ;  Miq.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  195  ;  Favetta  moiUana^  Bwdt. 
in  BL  Bjdr.  952  ;  Miq.  Ann.  Mns.  Lngd.  Bat.  IV.  195). 

Var.  a.  Boxbuaqhii,  leaves,  &c.,  more  or  less  pubescent,  especially 
beneath. 

Var.  fi.  aiiABBESCEirs,  leaves  of  a  thinner  texture,  only  sparingly  and 
minutely  puberulous,  especially  beneath,  or  quite  glabrescent. 

Hab.  Common  in  all  leaf- shedding  forests,  all  over  Burma^  from  Ava 
and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ;  var.  a.  more  on  permeable  substrata  and 
on  alluvium. — Fl.  Jime,  July  ;  Fr.  CS. 

N.  B.  Favetta  Brunonis,  Wall.  ap.  Wight  Icon.  t.  1065,  seems  to  be 
that  tomentose  harsh-leaved  form  of  the  above  species  which  is  also  frequent 
on  calcareous  substrata  in  Ava.  Miquel,  in  his  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.,  confounds 
Favetta  BrunoniSy  Wall.  Cat.  6172,  and  Ixora  Brunonis,  Wall.  Cot.  6163, 
two  perfectly  different  species. 

6.  I.  KAUCLEIFLOSA,  (Favetta  naucleifloray  Wall.  Cat.  6171 ;  Don. 
Gen.  Syst.  III.  575 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  278). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  hills  (Falconer). — Fl.  Febr. 

7.  I.  MACBOSiPHOK,  Kurz  in  Trim.  Joum.  Bot.  1875.  827. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  and  beach-forests  of  the  Anda- 
man islands. — Fl.  May. 

8.  I.  BOBELLA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  817. 

Hab«  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andaman  islands. — FL 
May,  June. 

9.  I.  BBUiranESCEirs,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  817. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  coast,  more  especially  the  beach-forests  of  the 

Andaman  islands. — Fr.  April. 

10.  I.  BBTJirojns,  Wall.  Cat.  6136 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  876. 

Hab.  Locally  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pe- 
gu Tomah,  especially  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ehaboung  stream. — ^FI. 
April,  May. 

11.  I.  mbhbcylifolia,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  816. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Houndrow  (Dr.  Brandis). — Fl.  April. 

The  inflorescence  and  flowers  are  suspiciously  like  those  of  J.   sesiili- 
^ora^  Kz.,  and,  despite  the  very  different  looking  leaves,  may  only  be 
a  variety  of  it. 
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12.  I.  ssssiLiFLOBA,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  316. 
Hab.  *  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests   of  Martahan  east  of 

Tounghoo,  at  3000  to  4000  ft.  elevation.-— Fl.  April. 

Very  near  to  J.  suhsessilisy  Wall.,  but  differs  in  the  sessile  flowers, 
calyx,  &c. 

13.  I.  BIJOOSULA,  Wall.  Cat.  6158 ;  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Bnrm.  II.  25. 
Hab.     Bare  along  chonngs  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  central   parts 

of  the   Pegu  Yomah  ;  Upper  Tenasserim,  hot  springs  of  the  Attaran  river 
(WaU.).— FL  May  ;  Fr.  Febr. 

14.  I.  Bbandisiana,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  316. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Dr.  Brandis). — Fl.  July. 

♦15.  I.  cocciNEA,  L.  sp.  pi.  159  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  I.  385 ; 
WA.  Prod.  I.  427  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  153  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  266.  (/. 
grandijlora,  B.  Br.  in  Bot.  Beg.  t.  152  ;  L  propinqua,  B.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat. 
6119;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  570). 

Yar.     a.  Lutkeana,  corolla-lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  very  acute. 
Var.    p,  Bandhuca,  (J.  Bcmdhttea,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind  ed.  Wall.  I.  386  ; 
Bot.  Beg.  t.  613  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  149  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  266),  corolla- 
lobes  broadly  ovate,  bluntish ;  leaves  usually  all  sessile,  with  a  cordate  base, 
blunt,  mucronate. 

HiB.  Generally  planted  all  over  the  country,  but  nowhere  wild. — FL 
March. 

16.  I.  STBICTA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  384  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  486 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  1307. — {Pavetta  stricta,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  269  ;  J.  coeeinea, 
Curt.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  169  ;  J.  alba,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall  I.  389 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  707 ;  /.  blanda,  Ker.  Bot.  Beg.  t.  100). 

Yar.  a.  Boxbubqhiana,  corymbs  sessile  or  nearly  so,  rarely  shortly 
peduncled ;  leaves  usually  almost  sessile  and  often  rounded  at  the  base. 

Yar.  p.  Blumbana,  {Favetta  Javanica,  Bl.  Bydr.  949  ;  Miq.  FL 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  268  and  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  lY.  191 ;  J.  amoaia.  Wall. 
Cat.  6121 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  267),  corymbs  more  lax,  on  a  1 — IJ  in. 
long  peduncle  ;  leaves  usually  acute  at  the  base ;  petiole  1 — 2  lin.  long ; 
flowers  somewhat  larger. 

Hab.  Both  varieties  in  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein,  also  in  tropi- 
cal forests  above  Bangoon  in  Pegu. — Fl.  Jan. — ^April. 

17.  I.  GLAXJCiNA,  {Favetta  glaucina,  Teysm.  and  Binn.  in  Nat. 
Tydsch.  Ned.  Ind.  XXIX.  245). 

Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Falconer,  Brandis). — FL  Febr. 
This  differs  from  I,  f ulceus,  Boxb.,  chiefly  in  the  ooroUa-lobes  ;  these 
are  figured   in   Boxburgh's   drawings  as  very  acute,  while  Wallich's  speci- 
mens of  this  name  have  them  blunt.     The  leaves  are   now  rather   opaque, 
now  very  glossy  above,  and  they  seem  to  vary  in  shape  also.     Favetta 
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Jjohbii,  Teysm.  and  Binn.  (Griff.  2985),  is  also  very  near  to  it,  but  really 
distinct  in  my  eyes.  Pavetta  Teysmanniana,  Miq.,  and  Pavefia  macro- 
phylloy  T^ysm.  and  Binn.,  are  both  the  same  and  probably  not  specifically 
different  from  Ixora  congesta,  Boxb.  Ixora  alba  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Suitenzorg  (not  of  Eoxb.)  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  Korthals'  Pa- 
vetta calgcina,  and  has  exactly  the  calyx  of  L  calycina,  Thw.,  but  otherwise 
the  two  species  are  entirely  different.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Malayan  species  should  be  called  Ixora  Korthahiana.  Ixora 
Jftcunthy  Thw.,  and  Pavetta  Wyckii,  Hassk.,  appear  to  me  conspecific. 

18.  I.  NiOEiCAifs,  K.  Br.  in  WaU.  Cat.  6154  ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  428  ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  318.  (Pavetta  nigricans,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  272  ;  L 
ajinis,  Wall.  Cat.  6144). 

Yar.     a.  oenuika,  corolla-lobes  acute. 

Var.  p.  EBUBESCENS,  (J.  eruhescens,  Wall.  Cat.  6143  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  270),  corolla-lobes  blunt. 

Hab.  Var.  fi.  frequent  in  the  swamp-forests  and  along  swampy  bor- 
ders of  lakes,  &c.,  from  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl. 
March — ^May. 

I  do  not  think  that  varieties  a.  and  p.  can  be  retained  as  distinct 
species  ;  both  forms  occur  as  well  in  Malaya  as  in  Hindustan. 

19.  I.  DTVEBSiroLiA,  Wall.  Cat.  6146  ;  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  22. 
Hab.    Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests,   especially  in  marshy 

places  and  on  muddy  banks,  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — FL 
Febr. ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

Allied  to  L  paludosa  (Pavetta  paludosa,  Bl.  Bydr.  954 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  II.  271  and  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  198). 

20.  I.  BPECTABiLis,  Wall.  Cat.  6133 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  672 ; 
Walp.  Eep.  II.  482. 

Hab.  Frequent  along  choungs  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Arracan  and 
from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  May,  June  ;  Fr.  Oct. — March. 

I  have  not  seen  Wallich's  specimens  and  identify  my  tree  from  Don's 
description  alone. 

21.  L  BABBATA.  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  I.  394 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV. 
487  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2505  and  t.  4513 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  185. 

Hab.  Bather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans. — Fl. 
May,  Jime. 

22.  I.  PABVIFLOBA,  Vhl.  Symb.III.  2.  t.  52  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall. 
I.  393  ;  WA.  Prod.  1. 429 ;  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  III.  292.  suppl.  t.  34  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  711 ;  Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  t.  222.  (L  decipiens,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot. 
271  ?  ;  I.  Pavetta,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  I.  t.  78). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  dry  and  mixed  forests  of  the  Prome 
District. — Fl.  March. 
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28.  I.  TiLLOBA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall  I.  892 ;  DC.  Plrod.  lY.  488 ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  150. 

Hab.  Rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  'the  Pegti 
Tomah  (head- waters  of  the  Khaboong  stream). — Fl.  May. 

24.  I.  CUNEIPOLIA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  I.  390 ;  WA.  Prod.  L 
428;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  648;  Bot.  Cab.  t.  1216;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1312.— (7. 
oblanga^  Wall.  Cat.  6147  ? ;  Pavetta  Aekeringae  Teysm.  and  Binn.  in 
Natuurk.  Tydsch.  Ned.  Ind.  XXVII.  31). 

Yar.  a.  RoxBimaHii,  panicle  sessile  or  short-pedunded ;  leaves 
glabrous. 

Yar.  p,  PTrBEBTTLA  {Ix.  puberuiay  Wall.  Cat.  6145),  panicle  osaallj 
longer  peduncled  ;  leaves  minutely  puberulous  beneath. 

Yar.  y.  pitmila,  only  1 — 3  ft.  high,  simple  or  nearly  so  ;  flowers 
often  pale  rose-coloured ;  corymbs  smaU  and  short,  more  slender ;  lesTes 
glabrous. 

Hab.  Frequent  (yar.  a.  and  /3.)  in  the  tropical  forests  along  tiie 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Tomah  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ; 
var.  y.  Martaban,  in  the  eng-forests. — Fl.  Febr. — ^April. 

A  very  variable  plant,  of  which  some  forms  closely  approach  J.  vUkwi. 
I  identify  Roxburgh's  species  from  the  Wallichian  specimens  thus  named, 
which  have  pubescent  inflorescences,  while  Roxburgh's  drawings  exhibit 
sessile  glabrous  corymbs.  Yar.  y.  may  form  a  distinct  species,  but  (being 
a  laterite  plant)  it  shews  no  other  differences  except  such  reductions  and 
modifications  of  growth  as  can  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  the  peculiar 
substratum  on  which  it  grows. 

25.  I.  Helfsbi,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  316. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  3008). 

The  specimens  before  me  are  incomplete  but  very  much  resemble  the 
following  species. 

26.  I.  liONGiFGLiA,  Don  Gen.  Syst.  III.  573 ;  Walp.  Rep.  II.  482 
(J.  macrophylla^  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat.  6165,  non  BL  nee  aHor.). 

Hab.  Martaban,  are  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Toukyeghat  easli  of 
Tounghoo,  Fl,  May  or  June. 

GynoohthodeSy  BL 
1.     G-.  HACBOPHYLLA,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872,  814,  and 
in  Trim.  Journ.  Bot. 

Hab.     Along  the  coasts  of  the  Andamans. — Fl.  May. 

Morinda,  L. 

Oontpecius  of  l^eoiea, 

Babg.  1.  MorindOf  L.  Ooxolla-limb  5-  rarely  6-lobed.    Stamens  as  many.    Erect 
Bhrabs  or  trees. 
*  8tam$n$  exMerted, 
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All  parts  glabrotifl ;  flower.heads  on  short,  leaf-opposed  pednnclefl,   M.  ixterta, 

*  *  Stammu  included  in  the  eorolla~tube. 

X   All  parts  more  or  less  tomentose  or  pubescent. 

AU  parts  shortly  and  ronghish  pubescent ;  corolla  glabrous,     Jf.  leiantha. 

All  parts  (also  the  corolla)  softly  and  shortly  tomentose,     .*....  Jf.  tomentota, 

X    X   All  parts  (also  the  corolla)  glabrous, 
•f  Flower-heads  solitary  and  leaf-opposed. 

t  Flower-heads  longer  or  shorter  peduncled. 
Stipules  rounded  or  blunt ;  corolla*throat  hairy ;  berries  united  into  a  fleshy  greenish 

white  syncaip, Jf.  eitrifolia* 

Stipules  acute  or  acuminate ;   coroUa-tube  naked ;  berries  purplish  black,   only  few 

dereloped  on  the  thick  torus, JT  anguetifoUa, 

t  t  Mower-heads  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

IjOW  shrub;  quite  glabrous  or  minutely  scabrous, • •  Jf.  perncaefolia, 

t  t  Flower-heads  in  a  peduncled  teiminal  cyme. 

Quite  glabrous ;  coroUa-tube  only  J  in.  long,  the  lobes  as  long,     M.  WaUiehiu 

8ubg.    2.    Ludnaeoy  DC.    CoroUa-limb  4-parted.    Stamens  4.    Scandent  shrubs. 

*  Caljfz  truncate, 

Floweiwheads  peduncled,  in  terminal  umbels ;  peduncles  sparingly  pubescent,  the 
other  parts  glabrous ;  leaves  pale-coloured  and  opaque  beneath,  the  nerves  not 
prominent,   M,  umbellata. 

Am  preceding,  but  leaves  glossy  on  both  sides,  the  net- venation  prominent,  Jf.  tetrandra, 

*  •  Cahfx  4-toothed,    AU  parte  glabrfme. 

Calyx  sulcate ;  flower-heads  by  threes  in  a'  peduncled  poor  brachiate  terminal  cyme, 

. .  JT.  epeci&ea, 

1.  M.  LEiAirrHA,  Kurz  in  Jonm.  Ab.  Soo.  Beng.  1872.  318. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Moulmein  District  (Falconer). — Fl.  Febr. 

2.  M.  TOMEKTOSA,  Heyne  in  Roth  Nov.  sp.  147 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV. 
448 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  420.  (Jf.  multiflora,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  200). 

Hab.  Not  nnfrequent  in  the  mixed  dry  forests  of  the  hills  in  Prome 
District. — Fl.  March. 

8.  M.  ciTBiPOLiA,  L.  sp.  pi.  250 ;  DO.  Prod.  IV.  446. ;  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  I.  641 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  242  ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  220. 

Var.  a.  OENiriirA,  stiptdes  blunt ;  sjncarps  the  size  of  a  hen's  q^^j 
cat  somewhat  larger. 

Var.  /5.  BBACTEATA,  {M.  hradeata,  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  189 ; 
Wight  111.  t.  126),  stipules  often  acute  ;  syncarps  much  smaller. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  only  planted  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban,  and  else- 
where ;  var.  /3.  not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  An  damans. 
— ^Fl.  April,  May. 

4.  M.  AiiTGUSTiFOLiA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  201  and  Corom. 
PL  III.  t.  237 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  447,  non  Roth. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenas- 
serim ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills ;  frequently  cultivated  all  over  the  country. 
— Fl.  March,  April. 
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5.  M.  PEBSic^FOLiA,  Ham.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XIII.  535 ;  DC 
Prod.  IV.  447. 

Yar.     a.  gekttika,  all  parts  quite  glabrous. 

Var.  p,  BGABBA,  all  softer  parts  more  or  less  rough  from  a  minute 
indistinct  pubescence. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  savannahs  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to 
Upper  Tenasserim  ;  var.  /3.  in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  District. — FL 
March — May  ;  Fr.  June. 

6.  M.  Wallichii,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  313. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Revd.  Parish,  316). 

7.  M.  TETBANDBA,  Jack  Mai.  Misc.  II.  13  ;  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  WalL 
II.  201 ;   Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  246. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenas- 
serim. 

8.  M.  SPECIOSA,  Wall.  Cat.  8436 ;  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  62.  {Ben- 
nellia  speciosa^  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  pi.  II.  118). 

Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Chappedong  hills  (WalL). 

Vangneria,  Comm. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

+  Unarmed. 
All  parts  glabrous ;  stigma  mitre-shaped, F*.  edulit, 

X    X   Armed  with  opposite  sharp  spines. 

All  parts  glabrous  ;  berries  about  an  inch  thick, F.  tpinom. 

All  softer  parts  (also  the  corolla)  pubescent ;  berries  up  to  |  inch  thick,  ....  F.  p%tbewmt, 

*1.  V.  EDULI8,  Vhl.  Sjmb.  III.  36 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  421 ;  Miq.  FL 
Ind  Bat.  II.  249. — (F.  Oommersonii,  Desf.  in  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenb.  I. 
t.44). 

Hab.     Chittagong,  planted  in  gardens  (Wall.). 

2.  V.  SPOOSA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  WaU.  II.  172 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  454. 
Hab.     Not  imfrequent  in  the  mixed  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  District. 

Fl.  March. 

3.  V.  PXTBESCENS,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  314. 

Hab.  Here  and  there  in  the  eng  and  the  mixed  dry  forests  from  Ava 
and  Martaban  down  to  Pegu. — Fl.  March,  April. 

Pleotronia,  L. 
(PolyozuSf  Miq.,  non  Lour.) 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  JPyrenea  quite  smooth^  triangular  and  almost  keeled. 

Unarmed,  glabrous ;  flowers  in  dichotomous  elongate-branched  cymes, ,  P.  glabra, 

♦  ♦  Fyrenes  more  or  less  wrinkled  and  tubereled,  rounded  on  the  hack. 

K    Unanned  shrubs  or  trees. 
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All  parts  glabroTiB  and  glossy  ;  flowns  c  jmose, •  •  •  •  • P.  didyma, 

BrancUets  and  neryee  of  leaves  pubescent ;  flowers  on  long  capillary  pedicoLs,  solitary 

or  paired,  •» •  • . . .  P.  graeilipes, 

X    X   Armed  with  opposite  (rarely  ternary)   sharp  spines,  which  are 
usually  decussately  placed, 
•f-  Branchlets  more  or  less  rusty  or  tawny  pubescent. 
Leaves  pubescent  on  both  sides,  or  hispid  above ;  drupes  fhe  size  of  a  pea,  P.  parvifoUa, 
Leaves  glabrous,  or  the  mid-rib  beneath  slightly  pubesoent ;  drupes  the  siie  of  a  small 

cheny, P.  h&rrida. 

-¥■    -¥  All  parts  perfectly  glabrous. 

Leaves  glossy,  caudate>acuminate  ;  flowers  clustered,   • .  • .  •  P.  angmiifoUa, 

Leaves  more  or  less  blunt,  glaucescent  beneath ;  flowers  in  peduncled  cymes, 

,,P.par9ifoUa. 

1.  P.  OLABBA,  Bth.  and  Hf .  (Canthinm  glahruniy  Bl.  Bydr.  9G7 ;  DC. 
Prod.  IV.  473 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  254 ;  Ganthium  recurvum  Wall. 
MS.  ap.  Voigt  Hort.  Calc.  389). 

Hab.  In  the  tropical  forests  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Pegu  Yomah 
and  in  Tenasserim  ;  also  Ajidamans. — Fl.  RS. ;  Fr.  Jan. 

2.  P.  DIDYMA,  Bth.  and  Hf.  {Ganthium  didymum,  Gsertn.  Fruct.  III. 
94.  t.  196 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  171 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  425 ;  Bedd. 
Fl.  Sylv.  t.  221 ;  Ganthium  umbellatumy  Wight  Icon.  t.  1034 ;  Ganthium 
epirostglum,  Miq.  Ann.  Mas.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  251 ;  Ganthium  Ittcidulum, 
Miq.  1.  c.  254). 

Hab.    Tenasserim  (Helf.  2972). 

Two  different  species  may  really  be  included  in  the  above  synonymy. 
Ganthium  oliganthum,  Miq.  and  Ganthium  umbelligerum,  Miq.  Ann.  Mus. 
Ln^d.  Bat.  IV.  251,  are  both  referable  to  Ganthium  lucidum,  Hook,  and  Am. 

3.  P.  gbacilipes,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  36  (Ganthium  gracilipeSf 
KuTZ  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  314^. 

Hab.  Bather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans,  espe- 
cially along  the  western  side. — Fr.  April,  May. 

Much  resembling  Vangueria  Miqueliana  {Pyrostria  ?  spinosa,  Miq. 
Fl.  IxkL  Bat.  II.  813),  but  differs  in  the  absence  of  spines,  in  its  larger 
leaves,  and  in  the  different  fruits. 

4.  P.  PABTIFOLIA,  Bth.  and  Hf.  {Ganthium  parvifolium,  Roxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  170 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  474  ;  Ganthium  eeandem,  Bl.  Bydr. 
966 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  255). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  low  forests  and  in  cleared  shrubby  places 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Pegu  :  Chittagong  (Roxburgh). — Fl.  RS. 

5.  P.  HOBBIDA,  Bth.  and  Hf .  (Ganthium  horridum,  Bl.  Bydr.  966 ; 
DC.  Prod.  IV.  474 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  255  and  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat. 
IV.  261). 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.  Cat.  8298.  C.) 
20 
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G.  P.  AKGrSTiTOLiA,  Bth.  and  Hf .  (Oanihium  angutiifoUum^  Boxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  ed.  WaU.  II.  169 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  479 ;  Canthium  LetchemuUii, 
WA.  Prod.  I.  426 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  828). 

HJLB.     Hills  of  Cliittagong  (Roxburgh). — Fl.  March — July. 

I  have  found  another  small-leaved  glabrous  unarmed  shrub  in  the 
swamp-forests  of  Pegu  apparently  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  unfortu- 
nately without  flower  or  fruit.  In  habit  it  somewhat  resembles  P.  parvi- 
flora,  Bth.  and  Hf. — Qurdenia  parvifolia.  Wall.  Cat.  8256  from  Tavoy,  of 
the  habit  of  Damnaeanthua,  is  sterile  and,  therefore,  indeterminable. 

Quettarda>  L. 

I.  G.  8PECI0SA,  L.  sp.  pi.  1408 ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  686 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  40 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  422  ;  Bot.  Beg.  t.  1393. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  bea(^-forests  and  generally  along  the  sea-coasU 
of  Tenassenm  and  the  Andamans. — ^Fl.  April,  May. 

Polyphragmon,  Besf. 
{Timonius^-  Bumph.) 

1.  P.  FLATESCENS,  (JECelotpora  Jlavescens,  Jack  in  lann.  Trans.  XTV, 
127.  t.  4.  f.  8. ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  394;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  11.  234). 

Yar.  p.  MAOQfQpABPTJM,  Icaves  larger  and  of  thinner  texture ;  drupes 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry  ;  seeds  oblong,  about  2  lin.  long. 

Hab.  Yar.  fi.  in  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman. — ^Fl.  April, 
May ;  Fr.  March. 

Yar.  p.  may  be  distinct,  but  the  species  of  Tolypliragmon  belonging 
to  the  immediate  affinity  of  P.Jlavescena  are  difficult  to  understand. 

Gardenia,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

8ubg,  1.  Eu-Gardm%a,    ITnarmed.    Stipules  more  or  less  connate  into  a  soit  of 
a  sheath.    Mowers  showy,  afdyer-shaped,  the  tube  long.    Calyx  yarious. 

*  Flowers  and  berries  teetile  or  nearly  to, 

Leayes  almost  seasile^  scabrous ;  hemes  globular,  in  the  forks  of  the  branchings, 

•  •  &.  ohtnaiJoliM, 

*  *  Flowers  (and  berries)  on  short  pedicels  3 — 6  lin.  long. 

Leayes  glabrous,  yrith  a  tuft  of  hairs  in  the  nerye-azils  beneath ;  calyx-limb  deeply 
6-cleft ;  beiry  oblong,  terete^ •  • . .  •    (7.  reainiftra. 

Leayes  glabrous ;  calyx-limb  laterally  cleft  and  more  or  lees  spathaceous ;  bexiy  oIh 

long,  more  or  less  distinctly  ribbed,   •••..••••#••••••• O.  eeronana, 

Subff,  2.  Campanularia.    ITnarmed.    Stipules  connate  or  almost    free.    Corolla 

campanulate-fimnel- shaped  with  a  yentricose-injBated  tube.    Leayes  glossy. 

Tree ;  leayes  coriaceous,  with  a  gland  in  the  nenre-axils  beneath ;  flowers  large  and 
showy,    • ...» • O.  ptUeherrima* 

Low  shrub  1 — 3  ft.  high ;  leayes  membranous ;  flowers  middling-sised,  white, 

•  t  G»  hfgrophiU* 
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Suibg,  3.  Sandioides.    J^andia-Vike  trees  or  shrabs,  armed  with  opposite  dlarp  spines 
(aboitiTe  branchlets).     Stipules  free,  yeiy  deciduous.    Flowers  comparatiYely  smalL 

*  All  parts  faho  the  leavesj  glabnmt*    Calyx-lobes  herbaeeous  or  leafy* 
Leaves  more  or  less  lanceolate ;  flowers  pedicelled,  by  2  or  more  clustered ;  calyx 

about  2  lin.  long, ••••....   O*  eampanulata, 

*  *  All  parte  more  or  leee  pubeseenty  villotM,  or  tomentote, 

X   Fertile  flowers  sessile,  hermaphrodite-sterile  ones  in  cymes.    Calyx- 
lobes  herbaceous  or  leafy.    Flowers  green. 
Bark  grey ;  fertile  and  sterile  flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  berries  plumply  beaked, 

terete,     « O,  eessiltjlora. 

Bark  red ;  fertile  and  sterile  flowers  usually  on  separate  trees ;  berries  slightly  ribbed, 

« •   G.  erythroclada, 
X    X   All  flowers  fertile,  or  at  least  the  fruits  all  conform  and  equally 
weU  developed.    Calyx  truncate  or  minutely  toothed.    Flowers  white 
or  yellow. 
XUyx  puberolouB ;  berry  smooth ;  branches  silvery  white ;  leaves  quite  glabrous, 

..   O,  etmeata. 
Calyx  minutely  pubescent ;  berry  roughish,  glabrous ;  branchlets  grey ;  loaves  pubes- 
cent beneath,     : O.  turgida. 

Calyx  velvety- tomentose ;  berry  densely  brown- velvety, • (7.  daeyearpa, 

*     1.    G-.  OBTUSiFOLiA,  Boxb.  Hort.  Beng.  15;  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm. 
11.  42  (G.  euavis,  Wall.  Cat.  8274). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  eng  and  dry  forests  from  Prome  and  Martaban 
down  to  Upper  Tenasserim. — Fl.  March,  April ;  Fr.  the  following  year. 

2.  G.  BESnri7£BA,  Both  Nov.  spec.  150,  non  Korth.  ( G.  lucida, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  707 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  395  j  DC.  Prod.  IV.  395  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  575). 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Boxb.). 

3.  G.  COBONABIA,  Ham.  in  Symes  Embassy  Ava.  474.  c.  tab.  (Oard. 
eoetata,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  704 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  380 ;  G.  carinata,  GrifE. 
Not.  Dicot.  261.  t.  474.  f.  3). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  moister  mixed  forests,  rare  in  the  low  forests 
of  Pegu,  Martaban,  and  Tenasserim ;  also  Chittagong. — Fl.  April ;  Fr.  the 
following  year. 

4.  G.  PULOHEBBiMA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  312. 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans. — Fl. 

May  ;  Fr.  April  of  the  following  year. 

G.  ?  ixorifolia,  B.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat.  8262,  from  Tavoy  (leaves  only),  is 
near  allied  to  the  above,  but  apparently  different. 

5.  G.  HYOBOPHiLA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  312. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  swamp-forests  and  in   swampy  places  in  the 

savannahs  of  the  Irrawaddi  alluvium  in  Pegu  and  the  Prome  district. — Fl. 
Jan. 

6.  G.  CAMPATOiLATA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  710 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  383 ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  678. 
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Hi3.  Ghittagong  ;  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Pega  above  Rangoon ; 
Upper  Tenasserim,  Ta-oo  table-land  (Dr.  Brandis). 

7.  G.  BESBiLiFiiOBA,  Wall.  Cat.  8291 ;  Knrz  in  For.  Fl.  Bxum.  XL 
40. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mixed  and  diy  forests,  ei^peciallj  in  the  lower 
mixed  ones  and  in  the  saTannahs,  all  oyer  Burma,  from  Ara  and  Martaban 
down  to  Tenasserim. — ^Fl.  April — ^May  ;  Fr.  OS. 

8.  G-.  xsTTHBOCLiLDA,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  311. 
Hab.     Common  in  the  mixed  and  dry  forests  all  over  Burma^   from 

Ava  and  Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim. — Fl.  April,  May  ;  Fr.  CS. 

9.  G.  cjnsTRATJLf  B.  Br.  MS. ;  Kurz  For.  FL  Buim.  XL  41  {Bandia 
emeata,  Wall.  Cat.  8268). 

Hab.     Ava,  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddi  below  Ava. — ^Fr.  Sept. 

10.  G.  TUEGIDA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  711 ;  DO.  Prod.  IV.  382  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  679. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  eng  and  dry  forests  of  Frome  and  of  the  Irra- 
waddi zone  of  Pegu. — Fl.  March,  April ;  Fr.  March  of  the  following  year. 

11.  G.  DASTCABFA,  Eurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.412  (OardL 
tomentosa,  Wall.  Cat.  8264,  non  Bl.). 

Not  unfrequent  in  the  mixed  dry  and  the  eng-f orests  of  the  Prome 
District ;  also  in  Upper  Tenasserim. — ^Fl.  April ;  Fr.  the  following  year. 

Bandia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Corolla  almott  rotate^  large  {up  to  nearly  \\  in.  across). 

Leaves  glossy,  gUbroiis ;  berries  large,  sessile  or  peduncled, JS.  tiiiffiiusa, 

*  *  Corolla  saker-shapedj  rather  small  (about  4  lin,  in  diameter  or  less.) 
Glabrous  or  sparingly  hirsate ;  calyx  glahroos  or  nearly  so ;  berries  glahrous  or  sprink- 
led with  minnte  hairs,     • JR.  lonfiitpina. 

More  or  less  shortly  pubemloos ;  calyx  densely  pnbesoent  or  almost  Tillons ;  besries 
tawny- velyety,   t .  • It.  mttans* 

1.  E.  ruonfOSA,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  386 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  898 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  397.  (PosoqueHa  uliginosa^  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  712 ;  Gardenia  uli- 
ginosa,  Betz.  Obs.  II.  14;  Boxb.  Corom.  PI.  II.  t.  135). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  savannahs  and  in  swampy  grounds  aQ  over 
Burma,  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim. — FL  Aprils- 
June  ;  Fr.  CS. 

This  species,  and  likely  all  true  species  of  Bandia^  exhibit  the  same 
peculiar  dimorphism  of  the  fruit  as  some  species  of  section  Handioides  of 
Gardenia.  But  here  the  peduncled  fruits  differ  only  in  SLze,  while  they 
produce  perfect  seeds. 

2.  B.  LONGispiJTA,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  386 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  398.  (Fosth 
queria  longispina,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  716 ;  Bandia  sp.  Oriff.  Not.  Dicot 
261  ?). 
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Hab.  In  the  tropical  forests  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pegu 
Yomah.*— Fl.  April ;  Fr.  May — July. 

3.  R.  iniTAKS,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  886 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  897  (Posoqueria 
nuiafu,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall  11.  665). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  mixed  forests  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban. — 
FL  April ;  Fr.  May — July. 

Doubtful  Species, 

1.  B,  exaltatay  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  262. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui,  in  low  lands,  with  mangroves,  PuUow 
(Griff.).— Fl.  Fr.  Jan. 

2.  -B.  polysperma,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  147. 
Hab.     Chittagong. — Fl.  May  ;  Fr.  Aug.,  Sept. 

N.  B.    No  JBandia,  but  indeterminable  for  the  present. 

Webera,  Scbreb. 
Oonspectua  of  Species, 
Bubg.  1.  JBu-  Webera,    Stigma  entire.    Erect  shrubs  or  trees,  nnanned. 

*  CytMB  UrmimU  or  in  the  forks  of  the  hranehings. 

All  parts  (also  the  inflorescence)  quite  glabrous,     W,  Astatieti, 

Glabrous ;  inflorescence  grey  pubescent,     • W.  ghmeriflora, 

•  ♦  Cymet  or  corymbs  leaf'opposed. 

An  I>art8  glabrous ;  cymes  puberulous, «^ W.  oppositifoUa, 

8ubg.  2.  Griflthia,  WA.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Shrubs,  often  scandent,  armed  with 
straight  or  recurved  spines. 

*  Spines  recurved.    Setmdent  shrubs. 

X   Inflorescence  quite  glabrous. 

Corolla-tube  j — 1^  in.  long, TT.  hngijlora, 

Corolla-tabe  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx  (2  lin.  long), JF,  Siamensis, 

X    X   Inflorescence  and  calyx  appresscd-pubescent. 
OoTolla-tube  about  3  lin.  long,       ^ W,  bispinosa, 

♦  •  Spines  straight.    Erect  or  straggling  shrubs. 

Flowers  sessile  or  almost  sessile  between  2  connate  bractlets,    TT.  faseiculata. 

FlcwezB  solitary,  on  a  slender  bractless  pedicel,    W,  myrtifoUa. 

1.  W.  GLOMEBIFLOBA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  311. 
B[ab.    Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  Pegu 

Yomah  (head- waters  of  the  Toungnyo  choung). — Fl.  probably  March  or 
April ;  Fr.  Febr. 

The  leaves  are  exactly  like  those  of  Chnffithia  rugulosa,  Thw. 

2.  W.  OPPOSITIFOLIA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  WaU.  II.  526.  ( W,  densi- 
Jlora,  WaU.   in  Roxb.   Fl.  Ind.   II.  536 ;  Stylocoryne  denaiflora,  Miq.  in 

Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  128.  t.  5.  fig.  A. ;  Cupania  densiflora,  DO.  Prod. 
IV.  394  ;  Bandia  densijlora^  Bth.  FL  Hongk.  155  ;  Oynopctchys  axilliflO' 
rus,  Miq.<n  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  221). 

Yar.     a.  QEKUDTA,  calyx  2  lin.  long  or  somewhat  longer,  the  limb 
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more  beU-shaped,  almost  glabrous ;  flowers  in  shorter  cymes  ;  berries  the 
size  of  a  large  pea. 

?  Var.  p,  FLOBiBinn>A,  caljz  about  li^  lin.  long  or  shorter,  densely 
pubescent,  the  limb  shorter ;  flowers  in  densely  pubescent  slender  divan- 
cate  corymbs  ;  berries  half  the  size. 

Has.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  from  Martaban  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans ; 
also  Chittagong  ;  var.  p.  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Anr^amang^  rather 
frequent. — Fl.  April  June  ;  Fr.  Oct. 

3.  W.  LONGIFLOBA,  (Bandta  longiflora,  Lamk.  Diet.  TIL  26 ;  DC. 
Prod.  IV.  386 ;  Posoqueria  longiflora,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed-  Wall  IL  56^; 
Or{ffithiafragrans,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  208,  non  WA.). 

Has.  Bather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  An  damans  and 
Tenasserim ;  also  Chittagong, — Fl.  March^ — May ;  Fr.  June,  July. 

This,  as  other  species  of  Grifflihia,  have  the  cymes  not  strictly  axilla- 
ry but  arising  from  the  end  of,  or  laterally  from,  the  transformed  spine- 
like branchlets. 

4.  W.  SiAKEKBis,  (Oriffithia  Siamengis,  Miq.  Ann.  Mus.  Li^ 
Bat.  IV.  ISO  ;  Cemthium  ?  anguiosum,  WaU.  Cat.  8285.  A.). 

Has.     Upper  Tenasserim  (Wall.). — Fl.  March. 
6.    W.  BispiKOSA,  {Stylocoryne  Uspinosa,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  260). 
Hab.     Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  April,  May. 

6.  W.  FASCicuLATA,  (Fosoqueria  fascieulata^  Itoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed. 
Wall.  568  ;  Posoqueria  rigida^  Wall,  in  Eoxb.  1.  c.  570 ;  Bandia  rigida, 
and  B.  fasciculata,  DC.  Prod.  IV.  386). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  about  Moulmein  (Kev.  Parish). 

7.  W.  MTBTiFOLiA,  Kurz  For.  JPl.  Burm.  II.  49  (Oardenia  myrti- 
folia.  Wall.  Cat.  8255.  D.) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  the  Irrawaddi  aUuviom  In 
Pegu  ;  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Wall.). — FL  May. 

Diplospora,  BO. 

1.  D.  siNGULABis,  Korth.  in  Ned.  Eruidk.  Arch.  II.  200 ;  Miq.  PL 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  238  and  Ann.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  IV.  250.  (DUco^emmm 
sphaerocarpum,  Dalz.  in  Hook  Kew  Joum.  Bot.  II.  257  P) 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  more  frequent  in  those  of  Martaban,  Tenasserim,  and 
the  Andamans. — Fl.  April,  May. 

Hypobathrum,  BL 

Conspectm  of  Species, 
8ubg,  1.  Fetunga,  DC.    Flowers   4-inerous;  the  calyx-limb  peroslbit.    Beiry 
contracted  into  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk  (the  elongatix^  pedicel). 
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Glabroiis ;  flowers  in  azillAry-  spikes, •  J7.  racemosum, 

Subg,  2.  Sf/pttanihsroy  WA.    Floweis  6- rarely  i-merous,  the  calyx-limb  persis* 
tent*     Berry  sessfle. 
Glaliroufl ;  flowers  in  axillary  dusters, JJ.  ftrictum. 

1.  H.  BACEM08TJM,  (Bondia  racemosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  144 ;  Pe- 
iunga  Boxbwrghiiy  DC.  Prod.  lY.  399 ;  Petunga  variabilis,  Hassk.  Cat. 
Hort.  Bog.  114i ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  201,  cum  syn.). 

Hab.  Not  iinfreqaent  in  the  swamp-forests  and  in  swampy  or  marshy 
places  along  choungs  or  around  lakes  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  and  no  doubt 
elsewhere. — Fl.  Oct. — ^Dec.  ;  Fr.  Dec. — ^April. 

2.  H.  STBiCTrM,  {Kgptianthera  stricta^  WA.  Prod.  I.  399  ;  Bandia 
strietay  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  526 ;  Bondeletia  siricta,  Both  Nov.  sp.  140). 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.)  ;  Ava,  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — FL 
Sept. ;  Fr.  Febr. 

Braohytome,  Hf. 
1.    B.  Wallichh,  Hf .  Icon,  plant,  t.  1088. 

Hab.    Ava  (Griff.  2787)  ;  Kakhyen  hills  (J.  Anderson).— Fl.  April. 
Inflorescence,  flowers,  and  berries  very  like  those  of  Saprosma  tematum, 
bat  the  last  are  many-seeded. 

Morindopsis,  Hf. 

1.  M.  CAPiLLABis,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soo.  Beng.  1874.  189  (Psi^ 
lohfum  eapillarey  Kurz  L  o.  1873.  313). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  swamp-forests  of  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  ta 
Tenasserim. — Fl.  April,  May. 

*  Mui^ssenda.  L. 

Qmspeetus  qf  Species. 

*  CalffX'iimb  deciduous,  leaving  an  angular  scar  at  the  Up  of  the  berry, 

X   Calyx-teeth  J — 1  lin.  long. 

Calyx-teeth  erect^  lanceolate ;  branchlets  pubemlous  or  velvety, .  •  • M,  glabra. 

Calyx-teeth  as  in  preceding  bnt  reflexed ;  branchlets  hirsute^  .•  t  •.••••  •  JT.  variolosa* 

X    X   Calyx-lobes  2 — 1  lin.  long. 
Calyx-lobes  fllifonn,  2— 2^  lin.  long,  all  conform  and  none  expanded  leaf-like, 

•  •  Jf,  pavettatfoKa, 
Calyx-lobes  linear,  2 — 3  lin.  long ;  coroUa-lobes  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  corolla-tube, 

..  Jf.  maerophylla. 

Calyx-lobes  lanoeolate,  about  \  in.  long ;  corolla-lobes  about  \  as  long  as  the  coroUa- 

tnbe, « •••....• M,  cafycina, 

•  *  CalyX'-limb  persistent,  crowning  the  berry. 

Calyx-teeth  linear-subulate,  about  4  Hn.  long ;  corymbs  rather  compact^  Jf.  eorymbosa, 
1.     M.  GLABBA,  VhL  Symb.  III.  38 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  370. 
Yar*    a»  qeztuina,  more  glabrous,  especially  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Var.    p.  Walmohii,  (M.    Wallichii,  Don.   Gen.   Syst.   III.  490), 

leaves  pubescent  beneath  and  along  the  nerves  above^  petioles  shorter. 
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Hab.  In  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martabsn  east  of  Toxmghoo,  at  3000 
to  4000  ft.  elevation.— PI.  Fr.  March. 

2.  M.  TAEiOLOSA,  Wall.  Cat.  6259 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  490 ;  Miq. 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  215. 

Hab.  Rather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah,  more  frequent  in  Tenasserim  from  Mouhnein  southwards ; 
abo  Arracan,  Sandowaj,  &c. — FL  Sept. — Febr. 

M,  parva,  Wall.  Cat.  6261  (Don,  Gen.  Syst  III.  491)  from  Tavoy, 
possibly  belongs  here,  but  the  only  specimen  seen  by  me  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  correct  identification. 

8.    M.  PAVETT-sroLiA,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  57. 

E[ab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban,  east  of 
Tounghoo. — Fl.  June  ? 

The  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  the  glabrescent  form  of  Ixara  torn- 
entosa, 

4.  M.  MACEOPHTLLA,  WalL  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  228 ;  DC.  Prod. 
IV.  871,  non  Schum. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans,  especially 
along  the  coasts. — FL  May,  June  ;  Fr.  June,  July. 

6.  M.  CALTcmA,  Wnll.  Cat.  6253 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  489 ;  Miq.  FL 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  214. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  mixed  and  mixed  dry  foresta,  from  A^ 
and  Frome  to  Pegu,  especially  along  choungs. 

6.  M.  C0BTMB08A,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  WaJL  II.  226  j  DO.  Prod. 
IV.  871 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  393. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Kolodyne 
district  in  Arracan ;  also  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Falconer). — Fr. 
Octob. 

Aoranthera,  Am. 

1.  A.  HEOVLOEA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  812.  {Mub- 
sanda  miflora,  WalL  Cat.  6264 ;  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  491). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Moulmein,  in  woods,  plentiful  (R.  Scott)  ;  Tavoy 
(Wall.),— FL  June ;  Fr.  Aug. 

Adenosaome,  WalL 

1.  A.  LOiraivoLiA,  Wall.  Cat.  6280  A ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  IE.  217. 
{BondeUtia  Umgifolia,  WaU.  inRoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  138). 

Hab.  Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Pegu  Tomah ;  mors  frequent  in  those  of  Martaban  and  Teoasserim, 
up  to  3000  ft.  elevation. — Fr.  Jan. — ^March. 
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In  the  tropical  forests  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nattoung  hills  (Martaban) 
grows  another  species,  apparently  new,  which  has  very  short  thick  petioles 
and  the  uppermost  leaves  almost  sessile ;  but  the  specimens  are  too  bad  for 
description. 

Myrioneuron,  R.  Br. 
Conspectus  of  Genera. 

Glabrous ;  cymes  compact  and  head-like,  densely  bracted,  nodding ;  bracts  subulate^ 
rigid,   Jf,  nutans. 

Blanches  hirsute ;  cymes  corymb-like,  trichotomous,  hirsute,  erect ;  bracts  broad,  mem- 
branous, hirsute,    M.  hirsutum. 

1.  M.  NUTANS,  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat. ;  Kurz  For.  Fl.  II.  55, 
Hab.     Chittagong-hills,  Kassalong  (C.  B.  Clarke). — Fr.  CS. 

2.  M.  HiBSTJTUM,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  55. 

Hab.     Ava,  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  May. 

Urophylliuny  Jack  and  Wall. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

♦  Ovary  and  berry  5 — S-celled.    Flowers  in  shorter  or  ionger  simple  or  deeont'- 

pound  umbeUts  or  cytnes. 

Leaves  and  shoots  glabrous ;  calyx  about  2  lin.  across,   •••.».•....    U,  glabrunK 

Leaves  beneath  and  shoots  more  or  less  pubescent ;  calyx  a  line  acrosSi  •.  U.  strigosum. 

♦  •  Ovary  and  berry  Z-celUd.     Flowers  in  sessile  clusters. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  flowers  minute,   U,  biloculare. 

1.  U.  OLABBUM,  Jack  and  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  184 ;  DC. 
Prod.  IV.  441.  {Axanthes  longifolia,  Wight  in  Maccl.  Calc.  Journ.  VIL 
and  Icon.  t.  1165). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  {teste  Wight). 

2.  U.  STEioosuM,  Korth.  in  Ned.  Kruidk.  Arch.  II.  194 ;  Miq.  FL 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  223. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (or  Andamans  ?)  (Helf.  2940  and  2944). 

3.  U.  BTDOCULAHE,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  813. 
Hab.     Bather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the   Martaban  hills   east 

of  Tounghoo. — Fr.  March. 

Bubia,  L. 

Conspectm  of  Species. 

Leaves  more  or  less  cordate-ovate,  long-petioled,  3 — 6-nerved,     •  •  ^.  eordifoHa. 

Leaves  narrow-linear,  sessile,  l-nervcd,   , -R.  angustissima, 

1.     R.  coBniPOLiA,  L.  Mant.  197  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  688 ;  WA.    Prod. 
I.  4Ij2  ;  Miq.    Fl.    Ind.   Bat.    II.   337.  (B.  Munjista,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed. 
Wall.  I.  383  ;  B.  scandens,  Zoll.  and  Mor.  Syst.   Verz.   66  j  B.  purpurea. 
Dene.  Mem.  Acad.  Brux.  XI ;  Jacq.  Voy.  Bot.  84.  t.  92)  • 
21 
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Yar.  a.  oenuina,  leaves  various,  more  or  less  scabrous  on  the  upper 
side  and  on  the  margins  and  on  the  nerves  beneath,  but  not  pubescent. 

Var.  p.  AFPiNis,  (Euhia  affinis.  Wall.  Cat.  6209),  leaves  scabrous 
above,  softly  but  shortly  pubescent  beneath. 

Hab.     Var.  fi.  Ava,  on  Taong-dong  (Wall.). — Fl.  Fr.  Nov. 

2.  E.  ANOUSTissiMA,  Wall.  Cat.  6207 ;  G.  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III. 
643  ;  Walp.  Rep.  11.  460.  (i2.  chara/oHa,  Wrll.  Cat.  6210  ;  G.  Don.  L  c. ; 
Walp.  1.  c). 

Hab.     Ava,  Taong-dong  (Wall.). — Fl.  Fr.  Nov. 

Galium.  L. 
1.     G.  ASPERIFOLIUM,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.    Ind.    I.   381 ;  DC.    Prod. 
IV.  598 ;  WA.  Prod.  I.  442. 

Hab.  In  open  grassy  places  along  the  borders  of  the  stunted  hill- 
forests  on  Nattoung,  Martaban,  at  about  7000  ft.  elevation  ;  Ava,  Khakyen 
hills  (J.  Anderson). 

BIPSAOSJS. 
Conspectus  of  Genera. 

*  Flowers  not  in  heads,  eymoae  or  whorled, 

T&iPLosTEoiA.    Cymes  dichotomous  and    lazly  panicled.    Stamens  4.     Stigma 
terminal,  straight.     Small  herbs. 

*  *  Flowers  in  terminal  rarely  axillary  often  peduneled  heads. 

DiPSACus.    Involucre-bracts  usually  herbaceous,  the  paleas  of  the  receptacle  rigid 
or  spinescent.    Corolla  4.cleft.    Rigid  herbs,  the  flower-heads  large. 

Dipsaous,  L. 

1.     D.  STBICTUS,  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.  161  ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  646. 

Var.  o.  GENUiNA,  (D,  strietus,  Don.  1.  c.  ;  2>.  inermis,  Wall,  in  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  I.  367),  stems  more  or  less  retrorsely  hispid  ;  leaves  more  or  less 
pilose. 

Var.  p.  MITIB,  (2).  mitts,  Don  Prod.  Nep.  161 ;  JD.  inermis^  Cooli 
Dips.  23 ;  DC.  Prod.  IV.  646 ;  2>.  longtcaulis,  Wall.  Cat.  6856),  leaves 
on  the  nerves  beneath  and  comers  of  the  stems  sparingly  beset  with 
minute  prickles,  otherwise  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

Has.  Martaban,  plateau  of  the  Yoonzeleen,  at  2500  ft.  elevation 
(Dr.  Brandis)  ;  Ava,  Taong-dong  (Wall.). — Fl.  March,  April. 

COMFOSITuS!. 

Conspectus  of  Oenera. 

Suhord.  I.  ASTJSBACJEJS,  Florets  aU  tubular  or  bilabiate,  or  moie 
usually  the  outer  ones  ligulate  and  forming  a  ray.  Style-branches  in  the 
female  florets  always  flliform,  those  of  the  hermaphrodites  variously  shaped 
(in  the  sterile  florets  sometimes  the  style  simple).  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely 
trees ;  the  sap  usually  watery,  never  milky. 
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Trih,  L  Corytnhifera,  VaUl.  Florets  all  tubular,  or  more  usually  the 
marginal  ones  ligukte  and  forming  a  ray.  Style  not  thickened  joint-like 
at  or  near  the  apex.     Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  usually  aromatic. 

•  JF/ower-heads  keterogafnous,  radiate  or  discoid^  the  hermaphrO" 
dite  or  male  florets  tubular  j  and  the  female  ones   ligulate  or 
filiform   (or  rarely   the  heads  homogamous  in  absence  of  the 
rag-florets), 

■j-  Anthers  free  or  nearly  so.     Female  flowers  all   apetalous. 
Flower-heads  unisexual,  rarely  heterogamous. 
Suhtrib.  1.  AMBROSIE^.    Style  of  hermaphrodite  florets  undivided.    Anthers 
inflexed-appendaged.    Pappus  none.     Leaves  alternate. 

Xanthium.  Male  florets  numerous,  in  globular  heads,  the  involucre  small,  consis- 
ting of  free  bracts  in  a  single  row.  Female  florets  2  together  consolidated  with  the 
involucre  into  a  prickly  burr. 

+    +  Anthers  Always  united  into  a  tube.     Style-branches 
truncate  or  appendaged. 
X   Pappus  of  short  stiff  awns  or  scales,  or  reduced  to  a 
raised  border,  or  none  at  all.     (Genera  with  a  simU 
lar  orno pappus,  not  included  here,  should  be  sought 
for  in   the  next   division  with  capillarg  bristles). 
Anther-cells  not  tailed  at  the  base. 
Subtrib.  2.  HELIANTHOILE^,    Flowers  either  heterogamous,  with  the  female 
florets  more  or  less  ligulate,  the  central  ones  tubular  hermaphrodite  or  male,  or  rarely 
discoid,  with  all  the  florets  hermaphrodite  and  tubular.    Beceptacles  with  chaffy  scales 
between  the  florets,  or  rarely   (in  Helenioideoi)  naked.     Anthers  without  tails.    Style 
branches  truncate  and  peniciUate,  or  appendiculate,  or  the  style  of  the  sterile  flowers 
undivided.    Pappus  of  stiff  awns  or  of  short  scales  or  none.    Achenes  3 — 1-gonous, 
terete,  or  more  usually  variously  compressed.    Leaves  opposite  or  rarely  alternate. 
*  £eeeptacle  paleaceous  (Helianthoideae). 

•f  Pappus  consisting  of  numerous  scales,  rarely  awn- shaped   (or  none). 
(Galintoffea), 
Galinsooa.    Flower-heads  radiate.    Involucral  bracts  in  1   or  2   series,   almost 
equal.     Scales  of  pappus  oblong,  chaffy,  fringed,  or  the  alternate  ones,  or  all,  shortly 
awned.     Herbs,  leaves  opposite.    Beceptacle  conical. 

Tbidax.  Flower-heads  radiate.  Involucral  bracts  in  2  rows,  membranous,  or  the 
outer  ones  herbaceous.  Scales  of  pappus  feathery-fringed.  Herbs,  leaves  opposite. 
Beceptacle  flat  or  rearly  so. 

+    +  Pappus  consisting  of  only  1 — i  bristly  awns,  or  cyathiform,  or 
absent. 

X   Corolla  of  the  fertile  florets  persistent  on  the  achenes.    Pappus 
of  1 — 3  awns  {Zinnieof), 
Zinnia.    Beceptacle  conical  or  cylindrical.    Disk -florets  fertile.    Achenes  (at  least 
the  inner  ones)  1 — 3-aiistate.    Herbs,  leaves  opposite.    Flower-heads  solitary. 

X    X    Corolla  of  all  the  flowers  deciduous. 

t  Achenes  more  or  less  compressed  from  the  top.     Pappus  of  2 
(rarely  4)  bristles,  or  none.     (Coreopsideai). 
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t  Involacral  bracts  distmct,  almost  oqnal,  the  outer  ones 

herbaceous,  the  inner  ahnoet  conform  to  the  scales  of 

the  receptacle. 

GuizoTXA.    Bay-florets  fertile.    Achenes  small,  almost  4-comerod,  without  pappus, 

but  crowned  with  the  densely  pilose  coroUa-base.     Flower-heads  peduncled.    Leares 

op}>o6ite,  or  the  upper  ones  alternate. 

8yi7Bdrblla.     Ray-florets  fertile.     Achenes  almost  flat,  laceiato-wingcd,   crowned 
with  2 — 3  awns.     Herbs,  leaves  opposite.     Flower-heads  sessile  or  peduncled. 

X  X  Involucral  bracts  in  2  rows,  the  inner  ones  membra- 
nous, often  connate  at  the  base  or  higher  up,  the  outer 
ones  small  or  minute. 

§  Style-branches  truncate,   peniceUate  or  OTertopped 

by  a  short  appendage. 

CoBEOPSis.     Ray -florets  sterile  or  rarely  fertile  or  none.     Style-branches  penicil- 

late  or  truncate,  with  a  short  or  obsolete  appendage.     Achenes  flat,  ciliate,  or  winged, 

rarely  contracted  at  the  top,  nude  or  more  usually  terminated  by   2  short  awn& 

Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  single  to  pinnatisect. 

Dahlia.  Bay-florets  sterile,  rarely  fertile.  Style-branches  terminating  in  an 
elongate  hairy  appendage.    Achenes  flat,  wingless,  naked.     Leaves  opposite,  pinnate. 

BiDENS.  Bay-florets  sterile,  rarely  fertile  or  nohe.  Livolucral  bracts  tree  or  con- 
nate only  at  the  base.  Style-branches  terminating  in  a  short  acute  or  shortly  subulate 
appendage.  Achenes  not  beaked,  crowned  with  2 — i  stiff  awns  finally  minutely  r&- 
trorsely  bearded  or  aculeate.     Leaves  opposite,  simple  to  pinnatisect. 

Cosmos.  Bay-florets  sterile,  often  rose-coloured  or  violet.  Achenes  more  or  lea 
beaked.    Rest  as  in  Bident.    Leaves  opposite,  simple  to  pinnatisect. 

Glossocakdia.  Bay-florets  fertile,  usually  solitary.  Achenes  narrow,  flat,  long- 
ciliate,  crowned  with  2  stiff  smooth  awns  recurved  afterwards.  Leaves  altomate,  pin- 
natisect. 

{  {  Style-branches  terminating  in  a  long,  shortly  haiiy 
appendage. 
Glossootne.    Bay-florets  fertile.    Achenes  long,  crowned  with  2  or  8  stiff  peras- 
tent  awns.     Leaves  mostly  radical,  dissect  to  3-toothed,  the  caulino  ones  few  and  smalL 
Chbtsanthellum.     Bay-florets  fertile.    Achenes  naked,  those  of  thediskcomprcA- 
sed  with  the  inner  ones  often  winged,  those  of  the  ray  thick.    Leaves  alternate,  dissect 

t  t  Achenes  all  thick,  or  those  of  the  ray  triquetrous,  those  of 
the  disk  laterally  compressed.  Pappus  cyathimorph  or  of 
2 — 3  stiff  chaffy  or  bristly  awns,  with  or  without  intenne* 
diate  scalelets,  or  none  {Verbesiwai), 

X  Inner  involucral  bracts  (or  outer  scales  of  the  receptacle) 

embracing  or  enveloping  the  achenes  of  the  fertile  ny- 

fiorets.    Pappus  none  or  of  minute  free  scales. 

Enhtdra.     Involucre  of  4  broad  leafy  bracts,  the  2  outer  larger  than  the  2  inner. 

Bay-florets  in  several  rows,   with  very  small  ligules.    Pappus  none.    Aquatic  herlfl^ 

with  simple  opposite  leaves.    Flower-heads  axillary,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

SiEGESBECKiA.  Outcr  iuvolucral  bracts  leafy,  narrow,  spreading,  gland-hairy,  the, 
inner  ones  and  the  receptacle-scales  enveloping  the  florets.  Bay-florets  in  a  single  row 
with  small  ligules  or  almost  bell-shaped.  Pappus  none.  Herbs  with  opposite  leaves. 
Flower-heads  panided. 

X  X  Inner  involucral  bracts  aU  flat 
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{  Scales  of  receptacle  flat,  very  narrow,  luraally  only 
few. 
EcLiPTA.     Involucral  bracts  in  2  or  3  rows,  the  outer  ones  ovate-oblong.     Disk, 
florets  4-toothed.     Lignles  small,  almost  2-seriate.     Pappus  none  or  shortly   2-awned. 
Style-branches  obtuse  and  flattened.    Herbs,  leaves  simple,  opposite. 

§  $  Scales  of  receptacle  concave  or  complicate,  more  or 
less  embracing  or  enveloping  the  disk-florets. 
J  Achenes  wingless,  compressed  or  4 — 5-comered. 
A  Pappus  united  at  the  base  into  a  ring  or  cup. 
Flower-heads  small  or  rather  small. 
Blaintillba.     Ray.  florets  fertile,  with  small  ligtdes.    Disk-achenes  crowned  with 
2 — 5  persistent  awns  united  at  the  base  into  a  cup  or  ring.     Herbs,  leaves  opposite  or  the 
upper  ones  alternate.     Flower-heads  peduncled  or  almost  sessile.     Florets  white. 

Wedelia.  Ray-florets  fertile,  with  conspicuous  spreading  ligules.  Disk -achenes 
crowned  by  numerous  minute  scales  or  fringes  or  by  1 — 2  short  deciduous  awns  united 
at  base  into  a  cup  or  ring,  or  rarely  the  pappus  very  minute  or  obsolete.  Herbs,  learres 
opposite,  simple.     Flower-heads  peduncled  or  almost  sessile.     Florets  yellow. 

A   A  Pappus-scales   or  awns   free  irom  the 
base.     Flower-heads  usually  largo. 
X  X  Achenes  of  the  disk  laterally  compressed  (those 
of  the  ray  sometimes  dorsally  compressed  or 
8-quetrous),  ciliate  or  winged  on  the  margins. 
Flower-heads  small. 
Sfila^'Thbs.    Ray-florets,  if  present,    fertile.    Style-branches  truncate  and  not 
appendaged.    Achenes  usually  ciliate.    Awns  of  pappus  if  present  very  thin«    Herbs, 
leaves  opposite.     Receptacle  conical. 

TiTHONiA.  Ray-florets  sterile.  Awns  of  the  pappus  deciduous  or  persistent,  the 
intermediate  scalelets  persistent.  Involucre-bracts  striate  at  the  base,  stifl*,  elongate- 
leafy  at  ax)ez.     Tall  herbs,  leaves  alternate.     Flower-heads  on  thickened  peduncles. 

Helianthus.  Ray-florets,  if  present,  sterile.  Awns  of  the  pappus  deciduous,  of- 
ten paleaceous,  without  intermediate  scalelets.  Tall  herbs,  leaves  usually  simple,  oppo- 
site or  alternate. 

*  *  Receptacle  naked  (Helenioidero). 
Taoetes.     Involucre-bracts  oily-glandular,  in  a  single  row,  united  into  a  toothed 
cup.     Pappus  of  5 — 6  unequal  scales  or  awns.     Flower- heads  usually  radiate.    Herbs, 
leaves  opposite,  pinnatisect  or  serrate. 

Sttbtrib.  3.  CALENDULACE^,  Flower-heads  usually  hetorogamous,  the 
ray-florets  ligulate,  female  or  rarely  neuter,  the  disk-florets  tubular,  hermaphrodite,  but 
sterile  or  rarely  fertile  (very  rarely  the  heads  homogamous  and  discoid).  Receptacle 
naked.  Anthers  usually  with  sagittate,  but  scarcely  tailed  base.  Stylo-branches  in 
the  disk-florets  more  or  less  concrete  and  thickened  at  the  base.  Achenes  often  hete- 
romorph  and  variously  curved.  Pappus  none,  or  replaced  by  a  woolly  crown.  Leaves 
alternate,  or  radicaL 

Calendula.  Rays  rather  long,  spreading.  Achenes  much  incurved,  muricate  on 
the  back,  the  margins  sometimes  dilated  but  not  winged,  those  of  the  disk  all  abortive. 
Pappus  none. 

Subtrib,  4.  ANTHEMILEJE,  Flower-heads  heterogamous,  the  females  ligulate 
or  filiform  or  without  corollas,  the  disk-florets  hermaphrodite  or  male,  or  very  rarely  all 
the  florets  tubular  and  hermaphrodite.    Receptacle  naked,  or  very  rarely  scaly.    Anthers 
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tailless.    Style-branches  truncate  or  penidllate,  rarely  shortly  appendaged.    Fkppns 
nonei  or  reduced  to  a  raised  border  or  rarely  of  short  scales.    Leaves  usually  altenuite. 
*  Rectptaele  paleaeeouM,    Flo%per-htada  radiate,  or  rarefy  Aomo^amouely  du' 
eoid. 
Achillea.    Involucre  ovoid,  bell-shaped  or  rarely  hemispherical.    Achenes  com- 
pressed, narrowly  margined.     Herbs  or  undershrubs,  the  leaves  alternate. 

*  *  Eeceptacle  naked^  or  alveoUUe-JibriUese. 

X    Flower-heads  radiate.     Involucre  bracts  rather  broad. 
Chrysanthemum.     Receptacle  flat  or  convex.    Achenes  regularly  or  iiregnlarly 
6 — 10-iibbed.    Pappus  none,  or  rarely  of  very  short  scales  or  forming  a  cup. 

X    X    Flower Jieads  heterogamous,  discoid.     (Oolulea). 

+   Florets  of  the  circumference  few.    Achenes  obovate  or 
rounded  at  the  top. 
Artemisia.    Involucre-bracts  in  few  rows.    Achenes  almost  terete  or  compressed, 
2-  or  thinly  many-ribbed  or  without  ribs.    Herbs  or  undershrubs,  the  leaves  dissect  to 
Bimple.    Flower-heads  small,  in  racemes  or  panicled  racemes. 

+    +  Florets  of  circumference  very  numerous.     Achenes 

fiat  or  concave  at  the  top.    Flower-heads  spherical  or 

hemispherical. 

CoTULA.    Florets  of  the  circumference  without  any  or  with  a  very  short  broad  or 

conical  corolla,  the  hermaphrodite  florets  4-toothed,   with  a  widened  or  thin  tube. 

Achenes  flat,  obtuse  or  truncate.    Flower-heads  peduncled.     Small  herbs. 

Mtriootne.  Florets  of  the  circumference  with  a  2 — 3-cleft  corolla  nearly  as  Iodj; 
as  the  style,  the  hermaphrodite  florets  4-toothed.  Bracts  of  involucre  small  and  much 
shorter  than  the  3 — 4-comered  achenes.  Flower-heads  sessile,  minute.  Prostrate 
herbs. 

Cbntifeda.  As  preceding  but  involucral  bracts  larg^  and  broad,  in  fruit  conni* 
vent  and  covering  the  cylindrical  slightly  striate  achenes.  Prostrate  herbs.  Flower, 
heads  sessile,  small. 

X    X    Pappus  usually  of  numerous  capillary  soft  bris- 
tles, (rarely  paleaceous  or  none). 
O  Anthers  tailed  at  the  base. 
Stthtrih,  5.  INXJLOIBEJE,    Flower-heads  heterogamous,   discoid  or  radiate,  or 
homogamous  in  absence  of  the  ray-florets.    Anther-cells  terminating  in  a  basal  bris- 
tle or  tail.     Style-branches  linear,  obtuse  and  not  appendaged  (or  the  style  undivided  in 
the  sterile  florets).    Leaves  usually  alternate. 

♦  Fetnale  flowers  if  present  liffulate, 

X   Bristles  of  pappus  all  conform  and  almost  equal,  capillary,  copious. 
Inula.     Flower-heads  heterogamous.    Involucre-bracts  in  many  rows,  narrow  or 
leafy-appendaged.    Kay-florets  few,  in  I  or  2  rows,'  disk -florets  numerous.    Anthers 
with  double  tails.    Achenes  not  or  4 — 5-ribbed.     Herbs  or  undershrubs. 

X    X    Pappus  unequal,  the  outer  consisting  of  short  bristles  or  more 
usually  of  minute  scales,  rarely  no  pappus  at  all. 
+   Pappus  present  (rarely  absent). 
PuLTCARiA.    Flower-heads  heterogamous,  the  ray-florets  in  1  or  2    rows,  yellow. 
Involucre  broad,  the  bracts  narrow,  in  few  rows,  the  outer  ones  herbaceous.    Achenes 
ribbed  or  not.  •  Bristles  of  inner  pappus  in  a  single  row,  the  outer  pappus  of  very  shoit 
scales  more  or  less  connate  into  a  crown  or  slit  cup. 
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YicoA.  Flower-headfl  heterogamous  or  homogamous.  Inyolucre  usually  broad, 
the  bracts  narrow,  in  many  rows,  ^chenes  hardly  ribbed.  Bristles  of  pappus  very 
thin,  in  a  single  row,  rarely  intermixed  with  a  few  minute  scales. 

+    +  Pappus  none. 
Carpbbiuu.     Flower-heads  heterogamous,  the  female  flowers  tubular  in  numerous 
rows.    Achenes  many-ribbed,  beaked.    Herbs. 

*  ♦  Female  Jhwers  if  present  Jiliform.  ^ 

X   Style-branches  of  hermaphrodites  usually  truncate.    Flower-heads 
androg^ynous  or  unisexual,  or  homogamous     Involucre-bracts  usual- 
ly Bcarious,  hyaline  or  petaloid  {Gnapkalieai), 
-*•   Flower-heads  1-fiowered.    Pappus  none. 
C.£8ULIA.    Flower-heads  clustered,  axillary,  of  2  bracts  only,  inserted  to  the  broad 
receptacle  and  surrounded  by  a  leafy  involucre.    Aquatic  herbs,  the  leaves  simple. 

+    -*•   Mower-heads  many-flowered. 

t  Flower-heads  androgynous,  usually  with  more  female  than 
hermaphrodite  florets,  or  more  or  less  unisexual,  dioecious 
or  monoecious,  clustered  or  distinct.  Involucre-bracts  rare- 
ly petaloid. 

O  Hermaphrodite  florets  all  sterile,  the  style  usually  entire 
or  scarcely  and  only  very  shortly  2-cleft. 
Ai«TBNNABiA.    Flowor-heads  strictly  dioecious,  in  dense  corymbs  or  rarely  solitary. 
Bristles  of  pappus  united  at  the  base  into  a  ring.    Inflorescence  not  involucred. 

XiEONTOPODiuM.  Flowcr-heads  unisexual  or  androg^ynous,  monoecious  or  incom- 
pletely dioecious,  clustered  or  in  dense  cymes.  Bristles  of  pappus  imited  at  the  base 
into  a  ring.    Inflorescence  involucred  by  the  floral  leaves. 

Anaphalis.  Flower-heads  androg^^nous  or  incompletely  dicocious,  in  corymbs, 
rarely  few  or  solitary.  Bristles  of  pappus  free  from  the  base.  Inflorescence  not  invo- 
lucred* 

O  0  Most  or  all  hermaphrodite  florets  fertile.    Style  deep- 
ly 2-cleft. 
Gnaphalium.    Flower-heads  more  or  less  androgynous,  usually  small  and  cluster- 
ed,  rarely  solitary,  the  involucral  bracts  scarious,  often  coloured.     Ray-florets  very 
numerous,  disk-florets  few.    Bristles  of  pappus  not  feathery,  j&ee  or  united  at  the  base 
into  a  ling. 

t  t  Flower-heads  androgynous  with  usually  fewer  female  than 

hermaphrodite  florets,  or  homogamous  with  the  florets 

all  hermaphrodite.    Involucre-bracts  usually  scarious. 

Helichktsum.     Flower-heads  in  corymbs,  or  rarely  solitary,  the  involucral  bracts 

almost  all  or  the  inner  ones  or  their  laminaD  opaquely  scarious  or  petal-like.    Achenes 

not  beaked.    Bristles  of  pappus  smooth,  rough  or  minutely  bearded,  rarely  feathery 

towards  the  end. 

X    X   Style-branches  of  hermaphrodite   flowers  not  truncate,  filiform. 
Flower-heads  androgynous. 
-f>  Female  florets  supported  or  enveloped  by  the  scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle or  by  the  involucre-bracts. 
Athboibma.    Flower-heads  in  dense  terminal  solitary  clusters  or  short  spikes. 
Female  florets  subtended  by  the  scales  of  the  receptacle.    Achenes  broad,  dorsally  com- 
pressed, ciliate  on  the  margins.    Scales  of  pappus  very  short,  united  into  a  ciliate- 
fringcd  ring.    Herbs,  the  leaves  pinnatisect. 
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-f    +   Receptacle  naked.    Inyolucral  bracts  herbaceous,  or  scarions, 
linear, 
t  Flower-heads  small,  packed  into  dense  globose  or  oroid  doi- 
ters. 
SpHjRBAKTHrs.    Flower-heads  in  solitary   terminal  globular    dnstere.    Pappus 
none.    Anthers  without  tails  or  points  at  the  base. 

•        FTEROCArLON.    Flower-hoads  sessile,  in  spiked  clnsters  or  rarely  solitary.    Pap- 
pus of  capillary  bxistles.    Anthers  with  short  tails  or  points  at  the  base. 

t  t  Flower-heads  separate,  solitary,    corymbose  or  panided, 
rarely  clustered. 
O  Pappus  of  a  few  rigid  bristles  or  acales,  or  none. 
Epaltes.     InTolucre-bracts  rigid.    Anthers  with  simple  tails.    Pappus  of  ^e 
female  florets  none,  of  the  sterile  disk-florets  smalL 

O  O  Pappus  consisting  of  copious  capillary  soft  bristles  or 
hairs. 
Blumba.     Flower-heads  racemose,  spiked  or  panicled.     Style  of  the  disk-floreta  all 
2-cleft.    Involucre  bracts  narrow-linear,  herbaceous  or  thin  scarious.     Herbs,  rarely 
shrubs. 

Plvchea.  Flower-heads  corymbose.  Some  or  all  of  the  disk-florets  steiile,  with 
a  simple  stylo.    Involucral  bracts  rigid,  often  broad.     Shrubs  or  undershrubs. 

O  O  Anther-base  obtuse,  or  only  mucronate  or  acute, 
but  not  tailed. 
Suhtrih.  6.  A8TES0IDEJE.  Flower-head  hetcrogamous  radiate  or  discoid  or 
homogamous  in  absence  of  the  ray-florets.  Involucre-bracts  in  several  or  rarely  only 
2  rows.  Anthers  with  obtuse  almost  entire  base.  Style-branches  linear,  more  or  less 
flattened,  produced  beyond  the  stigmatic  lines  into  lips  or  appendage  papillose  on 
the  outside.    Eeceptade  usually  naked.     Leaves  usually  alternate. 

*  Female  florets  if  present  fiUfmin  or  belUshaped  or  2-toot?ied, 

X  Female  florets  if  present  filiform.     Pappus  bristly  {Conyzeai), 

MicBooLOSSA.  Female  florets  in  1  or  several  rows  with  the  corollas  minutely 
lig^ate,  those  on  the  disk  ferUle.  Pappus  bristles  elongate.  Involucre-bracts  in  many 
rows.    Shrubs. 

CoNYZA.  Female  florets  in  many  rows  with  the  corollas  shortly  filifoim  (lardy 
slightly  and  minutely  ligulate),  the  hermaphrodite  florets  mostly  fertile.  Achenes 
compressed.  Pappus-bristles  elongate.  Involucre-bracts  in  2  to  many  rows.  Herbs 
or  undershrubs. 

Thespis.  Female  florets  in  2  to  many  rows,  destitute  of  a  corolla,  the  Hermaphro- 
dite florets  sterile.    Pappus-bristles  short,  somewhat  dilated  at  the  base.    Herbs. 

X    X  Female  florets  in  2  or  more  rows  not  tszceeding  the  disk,  2-toothcd 
at  the  apex  or  bell-shaped.     Herbs.     {Grattginets), 

Ctathoclinb.  Eeceptacle  almost  contracted  around  the  margin,  raised,  the  disk 
concave.  Achenes  not  beaked,  compressed,  bordered  with  a  marginal  nerve.  Flower- 
heads  panicled. 

Granoea.  Receptacle  convex  or  conical,  naked.  Achenes  produced  into  a  ring  or 
neck  toothed  or  almost  bristly  on  the  margins.    Flower-heads  solitary. 

DicuBOCEPHALA.  Heccptacle  almost  contracted  around  the  raised  margin,  the 
disk  almost  flat.  Style-branches  of  the  disk-florets  acute.  Achenes  not  beaked,  com- 
pixissed,  bordered  by  a  nerve.    Flower-heads  racemose  or  panicled* 
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*  *  Female  floret*  if  preeent  Update, 

X  ligulate  female  florets  not  yellow  (white  or  rose-coloured  to  purple). 
+  Pappus  none  or  yery  short  {Bellidea), 
Myriactis.    Involucre  broad,  the  narrow  bracts  in  few  rows.    Lig^es  in  2  or  more 
rows,  small.    Achenes  not  or  very  shortly  beaked,  oily.    Pappus  none. 

Rhtnchospebmijm.  Involucre-bracts  in  few  rows,  imbricate.  Ligules  in  2  or 
more  rows,  short  and  broad.  Achenes  beaked.  Pappus  of  a  few  very  caducous  bristles 
or  none. 

-f-   -f  Pappus  of  elongate  bristles,  rarely  short  and  paleaceous  or 
awned  {Heterochroma), 
t  Pappus  consisting  of  very  short  bristles,  scales,  or  awns,  or 
absent  in  the  ray-achenes. 
BoLTONiiu    Beceptacle  conical  or  convex.     Bristles  of  pappus  very  short,   almost 
paleaceous,  often  accompanied  by  2 — 4  awns  not  exceeding  the  achene. 

t  t  Pappus  consisting  of  copious  capillary  bristles  in  a  single 
,  or  more  rows  (rarely  depauperate  in  the  ray-achenes). 

X  Ligules  usually  rather  broad  or  ample. 
Oallistbphus.     Involucre  hemispherical,  the  outer  bracts  leafy,  the  inner  ones 
membranously  scarious.    Achenes  compressed.    Outer  bristles  of  pappus  very  short 
and  forming  a  small  crown. 

AsTBB.  Involucre  bell-shaped  or  hemispherical,  the  bracts  in  many  rows,  not  or 
leafy  appendaged,  or  squarrose,  or  with  scarious  nmrg^ins,  or  herbaceous  and  in  only 
2  rows.  Bristles  of  pappus  in  several  to  2  rows,  equal.  Achenes  usually  much  com- 
pressed. 

%  X  Ligules  usually  numerous,  in  2  or  more  rows,  narrow 
or  almost  filiform  or  minute. 
Ejuobbon.  Involucral  bracts  nearly  in  2  rows,  narrow,  somewhat  unequal.  Achenes 
compressed.    Bristles  of  pappus  in  a  single  row,  or  with  a  few  very  short  outer  ones. 

X    X  ligulate  female  florets  (like  the  disk-florets)  yellow.  {Homochram<e), 
SoLiDAGO.     Bay-florets  few.    Involucre  narrow,  rather  wide.    Appendage  of  the 
style-branches  usually  lanceolate.    Achenes  obovoid  or  oblong.    Bristles  of  pappus 
capillary,  copious,  somewhat  imequal.     Shrubs  or  undershrubs. 

Subtrib.  7.  SBNECIONIBEM,  Flower-heads  either  heterogamous,  with  the 
female  florets  ligulate  or  rarely  filiform,  or  sometimes  homogamous,  with  all  the  florets 
hermaphrodite  and  tubular.  Beceptacle  usually  naked.  Involucre-bracts  usually  in  a 
single  row,  with  or  without  outer  small  ones,  rarely  in  several  rows  and  imbricate. 
Anthers  obtuse  or  shortly  2-mucronate  at  the  base.  Style-branches  of  the  hermaphro- 
dites truncate  and  penidllate,  or  rarely  with  pubescent  tips  or  appendages.  Pappus 
of  capUlary  bristles.    Leaves  alternate. 

*  Jbiffohtere  tcide,  the  bracts  membranoM  or  herhaeeoue^  elongate  or  acuminate. 
DoBONicvv.    Flower-heads  radiate.    Involucre-bracts  in  2  rows,  equal,  herba- 
ceous, acuminate.    Beceptacle  hemispherical.    Herbs. 

*  *  Involuere-braett  narrow,  stiff,  usually  ribbed  or  keeled, 

X    Flower-heads  heterogamous,  discoid,  the  outer  female  florets  filiform, 
shorter  than  their  style. 
Ebbchthitbs.    Involucre  etc.  of  Seneeio.    Female  florets  in  2  or  more  rows,  the 
outer  ones  fllifoim*    Flower-heads  usually  narrow,  corymbose.    Herbs. 

X    X   Flower-heads  radiate  or  homogamous.     Bristles  of  pappus  not 
feathery. 

22 
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Gtnuba.  Flower-headB  homoganioQB.  Siyle-hnmcheB  tenninatiiig  in  an  elottgiite 
Bhortiy  hairy  sabnlate  appendage.    Best  as  in  S^meio.    Herbs,  often  tdberons-rooted. 

Emilia.  Flower-heads  homogamons.  Style-branohea  terminalaiig  in  a  short  or 
rather  long  appendage.    Best  as  in  Smeew.    Herbs. 

NoTONiA.  Flower-heads  homogamoos.  Style-branches  of  h6nnaphxx)dite8  tenni- 
nating  in  an  ovate  appendage.    Best  as  in  Smeeio.    Fleshy  glanoons  herbs. 

Senxcto.  Flower-heads  radiate  or  homogamons.  Involncre  wide  or  nanow,  the 
bracts  narrow,  equal,  blunt  or  shortly  pointed,  the  outer  ones  small  or  wantmg,  or 
rarely  gradually  longer  from  below.  Style-branches  truncate  or  obtuse,  or  larely 
shortly  appendaged.  Achenes  5 — 10-ribbed.  Herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  the  leaves  alter- 
nate or  radical. 

*  *  Flower-heads  homoganunts,  all  the  florets  regularhf  tubular^ 
never  yellow  (usually  purple,  violet,  or  white). 

Subtrib.  8.  EXTPATORIACEM.  Anther-base  nearly  entire.  Style-brandies 
almost  terete  or  very  elongate-club-shaped,  obtuse,  only  minutely  papillose.  Leaves 
opposite  or  alternate. 

*  Anthers  appendaged  at  the  tip.    Aehenes  5'ribbed  (Ageratess). 

X    Bristles  of  pappus  copious,  smooth  or  minutely  hairy. 
EupATOBiuv.    Involucre-bracts  in  several,  rarely  in  2 — 3  rows,  somewhat  unequal, 
always  &ore  than  6.    Flower-heads  usually  many  (rarely  1—4)  flowered,  corymbose 
or  panicled. 

MixAmA.  Involucre-bracts  4  only,  somewhat  unequaL  Flower-heads  4-flowered, 
racemose  or  panicled.    Twining  shrubs. 

X    X   Pappus  entirely  or  partially  chaffy  or  awned,  or  consisting  of  6 — 10 
rigid  bristles,  or  minute  and  coronate,  or  none. 
AoEBATUiff.    Involucre-bracts  in  2 — 3  rows,  somewhat  unequaL      Pappus  of  5 
short  scales  or  long  awns  free  or  united  into  a  shagged  crown,  or  of  10 — 20  stiff  bristles 
chaffer  or  dilated  at  the  base.    Herbs. 

*  *  Anthers  truncate  at  the  top  and  not  appendaged.    Aehenes  5-r%bbed. 
Adenostbicma.    Involucre-bracts  numerous,  almost  in  2  rows,  somewhat  unequaL 

Pappus  of  3 — 5  short  stiff  spreading  bristles  usually  gland-tipped.    Herbs. 

Subtrib,  9.  VERNONIACE^.  Anther-base  sagittate.  Style-branches  subu- 
late, shortly  hairy  all  over.    Leaves  usually  alternate. 

*  Flower-heads  small,  sessile,  usually  I-  or  few-flowered,  packed  into  a  head-Uke 

cluster,    (Lychnophoreae), 
Elbphantopus.    Florets  slightly  irregular,  by  2 — 5  in  a  head.    Involucre-bracts 
usually  8,  in  2  rows.    Bristles  or  scales  of  pappus  rigid,  in  1  or  2  rows.    Flower-heads 
clustered,  the  clusters  leafy-involucred.    Herbs. 

*  •  Flower-heads  separate,  usually  peduneled  and  in  more  or  less  lax  infloreseencet,' 

(VemonieiB). 
X  Pappus  none  or  more  usually  composed  of  a  few  very  caducous  bristles. 
Ethulia.    Involucre  bell-shapod,  not  leafjr.     Flower-heads  small,  coiymbose. 
Achenes  4 — 5-comered,  broadly  truncate  at  the  top.    Pappus  none.    Herbs. 

CsjsrtnATKBKCK.  Involucre  wide,  the  outer  bracts  leafy  or  rarely  only  shortly 
leafy-appendaged.  Flower-heads  corymbose  or  solitary.  Pappus  of  a  few  or  numer- 
ous bristles.    Herbs. 

X  X  Pappus  more  or  less  persistent,  composed  of  numerous  eapillazy 
bristles  in  2 — 3  rows,  those  of  the  outer  row  sometimes  veiy  short  or 
reduced  to  scalelets. 
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Ybbnonu.  flower-heads  yaiions,  Uie  bracts  in  many  rows,  soari(m8  or  the  outer 
ones  sometimes  leafy-appendaged.  Beceptacle  nak§d  or  areolate.  Achenes  lO-iibbed 
or  4 — ^-cornered.  Oater  pappus  as  long  as  the  inner,  or  shorter,  very  short,  or  none. 
Shmbs  or  herbs. 

Trih,  n.  CTNABOOEPRALJE,  Vaill.  Florets  either  regular  and 
tiibnlar  with  the  style  usually  thickened  joint-like  near  or  at  the  apex,  or 
bilabiate  with  the  styles  various.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  not  aromatic. 
Anther-base  usually  tailed  or  fringed. 

Subtrib,  10.  CTNAEOIDEJE,  Flower-heads  discoid,  the  florets  all  tubular  and 
regular  or  nearly  so,  hermaphrodite,  the  lobes  usually  narrow.  Anthers  usually  fring- 
ed or  tailed  at  the  base.  Style  usually  thickened  joint-like  at  or  below  the  division 
into  branches,  which  latter  are  narrow  and  obtuse,  or  slightly  pointed  and  often  erect. 
Leaves  alternate,  often  spiny. 

*  FhweT'hMds  usuallg  many-flowered,  Hparate, 

X   Achenes  usually  glabrous,  seated  in  the  very  oblique  or  lateral  areoles- 
of  the  receptacle.     {CentatMre<B,) 
•f   Involucre  without  floral  leaves  or  outer  leafy  bracts. 
Tbicholbfib.    Involucre-bracts  narrow,  awned-acuminate,  entire,  notappendaged. 
Filaments  shortly  papillose-pilose.    Anthers  with  rather  long  shaggy  tails.    Style- 
branches  thxQ.    Achenes  glabrous,  obtusely  cornered  or  compressed.    Leaves  unarmed. 

-f    •¥   Involucre  surrounded  by  spiny-toothed  floral  leaves  or  outer 
leafy  bracts. 
CARTHA1CT7S.    OutcT  iuvolucral  bracts  with  a  large  leafy  appendage,  inner  ones 
spiny -pointed.    Florets  orange.    Pappus  none,  or  paleaceous.    Achenes  compressed  or 
obtusely  cornered.    Leaves  spiny-armed. 

X    X   Achenes  usually  glabroos,  seated  in  the  straight  aareoles  of  tho 
receptacle.     {Carduineai). 
+  Filaments  papillose-pilose,  free.    Bristles  of  pappus  united  at 
the  base  into  a  ring  and  both  deciduous^ 
Gnicus.    Outer  involucre  bracts  usually  spiny  armed,  the  innermost  ones  often 
unarmed.    Receptacle  densely  covered  with  rigid  bristles  often  longer  than  the  achenes 
themselves.    Bristles  of  pappus  feathery  or  shortly  bearded.    Leaves  spiny-armed. 

+    -f  Filaments  glabrous,  free. 
Saubsubea.    Involucre  not  prickly.    Pappus  of  numerous  feathery  bristles  in  a 
single  row  with  or  without  a  few  simple  ones  outside.    Beceptacle  with  bristles  between 
ibo  florets.    Leaves  not  armed. 

*  *  Flower-heads  l-flowered,  packed  into  dense  spherical  heads.    Achenes  inserted 

in  the  straight  areoles  of  the  receptacle,  silky-mlUms  (Echinopsidsd). 

EcHiKOPS.    Leaves  and  involucres  spiny-armed.    Thistle-Uke  herbs. 

Subtrib,  11.  MUTISIACE^.  Flower-heads  either  heterogamous,  with  radiating 
female  florets,  or  homogamous,  with  the  florets  all  hermaphrodite  and  tubular,  in  both 
cases  some  or  all  of  the  outer  florets  more  or  less  2-lipped.  Anthers  with  pointed  or 
tailed  base.  Style  not  or  slightly  thickened  joint>like  at  the  apex,  the  branches  very 
short  or  elongate,  rounded  or  truncate  at  the  tips,  not  appendaged.  Pappus  bristly, 
paleaceous  or  rarely  absent.    Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  rarely  opposite. 

*  Flower-heads  homogamot*s,  the  corollas  titbular  with  the  segments  of  limb  narrow,. 

equal  or  almost  2-lipped,     (Gochnatiea)). 
X   Flower-heads  usually  many -flowered. 
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DicoMA.  Flower-heada  usoally  almost  sessile.  Style-branches  linear,  long  or 
shortened.  Achenes  densely  yillous.  Scales  or  bristles  of  the  pappus  £aathery,  oopioas. 
Herbs. 

X    X   Flower-heads  few-flowered. 

Leucombris.  Beceptade  naked.  Style-branches  very  short,  conniving  or  almost 
spreadiug.  Achenes  oblong,  silky-villous.  Bristles  of  pappiu  smooth.  Flower-heads 
corymbose.     Shrubs  or  small  trees. 

AiNSLLfiA.  Style-branches  very  short.  Bristles  of  pappus  feathery.  Flower- 
heads  2 — 5-flowered,  sessile  or  peduncled,  racemose  or  panicled.    Herbs. 

*  *  FhweT'heada  usually  radiaU^  the  corollas  liffulaU'2'Uppedf  rarely  U§idet§ 

(Qerbereae). 
Gbrbbba.    Involucre  turbinate  or  bell-ahaped,  the  bracts  unequal,  imbricate.  Bay- 
florets  in  1  or  2  rows,  2.1ipped,  the  ligules  3 — 4-nerved.    Achenes  usually  beaked. 
Pappus  reddish.     Herbs,  the  leaves  radical. 

Suhord.  IL  CIGHORIAOEJE,  Juss.  Flower-heads  homogamous, 
all  the  florets  ligulate  and  hermaphrodite.  Style  not  thickened  at  the  apex, 
the  branches  filiform,  revolute,  and  puberulous.  Herbs,  tall  or  small,  never 
woody,  with  fistulose  stems,  the  sap  always  milky. 

*  Pappus  paleaceaus,  atoned,  coronate  or  none. 

Subtrib,  1.  HYOSERIBEJE,  Involucre  various.  Achenes  truncate  at  the  top. 
Pappus  coDsifiting  more  or  less  of  small  scales  or  scalelets  alternating  with  bristles,  or 
none. 

GiCHORiuM.  Inner  involucre-bracts  in  1 — 2  rows,  almost  equal,  erect,  the  outer 
ones  short,  lax  or  wanting.  Pappus  none  or  very  minute.  Florets  laxg^  blue.  Bigid 
branched  herbs. 

*  *  Bristle*  of  pappus  (at  least  those  of  the  central  achenes) 

capillary,  smooth  or  feathery, 
Subtrib,  2.  CREPIDEJE,     Involucre  calyx-like  or  rarely  imbricate.     Achenes 
contracted  at  the  base,  rarely  columnar.     Herbs. 

*  Sairs  of  indument  simple.    Innermost  bracts  of  the  involucre  usuaQp  thicken' 

ing  at  the  base,     (Crepidese). 

Cbefib.  Involucre  of  a  single  row  of  nearly  equal  bracts,  with  a  few  small  outer 
ones.  Achenes  not  at  all  or  scarcely  flattened,  very  shortly  contracted  at  the  top. 
Pappus  sessile,  of  numerous  simple  capillary  bristles  or  hairs.    Herbs  with  leafy  stems. 

PicBis.  Outer  involucre-bracts  small,  numerous.  Achenes  very  shortly  contrac- 
ted at  the  top.  Pappus  (at  least  of  the  central  achenes)  consisting  of  feathery  bristles. 
Hispid  herbs,  with  leafy  stems. 

*  *  Sairs  of  itidummtum  {if  present)  stellate  often  accompanied  by  simple  ernes, 

or  the  indument  intricately  wooUy,    Innermost  bracts  of  the  invoUiere 
not  thickening.    (Hieracieae.) 
HiBRACTUK.    Receptacle  naked  or  very  shortly  fibrillose.    Bristles  of  tho  pappus 
rather  stiff,  fragile,  persistent,  simple.     Herbs. 

Subtrib,  3.  LACTUCACEJE.  Involucre  calyx-like  or  rarely  imbricate.  Achenes' 
contracted  at  both  ends,  or  beaked.  Bristles  of  pappus  simple.  Herbs ;  the  hairs  if 
present  simple. 

*  Achenes  shortly  or  long^beaked, 

Lactxjca.  Achenes  more  or  less  compressed,  ribbed.  Bristles  of  pappus  persisteat 
or  deciduous.    Florets  yellow  or  blue. 
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*  *  Aehenea  not  beaked, 

Prbnanthbs.  Achenes  almost  terete  or  somewhat  compressed,  bltmtish  3 — 6-cor- 
nered,  not  or  scarcely  ribbed.  Bristles  of  pappus  more  or  less  persistent.  Florets 
purple  to  white,  never  yellow. 

fioNGHTB.  Achenes  more  or  less  compressed,  ribbed.  Bristles  of  pappus  soft, 
white,  at  base  united  into  a  ring  and  deciduous  with  it.  Involucral  bracts  often  incraek 
Bate-dilated  in  fruit,    florets  yellow. 

MicBOBHTKCHUs.  Achones  columnar,  truncate  at  both  ends,  bluntly  4 — 5-ribbed, 
sometimes  narrowly  2 — 8-winged.    florets  yellow. 

Xanthitun,  L. 

1.  X.  BTBUMABiUM,  L.  sp.  pi.  1400  DC.  Prod.  V.  624 ;  Bth.  Fl. 
Hongk.  181 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  132.  (X  Indicum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
601 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  523 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1104 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  232 ; 
X  Eoxhwrghii,  Wallr.  Beitr.  Bot.  I.  233  ;  Walp.  Rep.  VI.  151 ;  X  disco- 
hr,  Wallr.  1.  c. ;  Walp.  1.  c. ;  X  hrevirostre,  Wallr.  1.  c.  ;  Walp.  1.  c. ;  X 
ina^quilaterumy  DC.  Prod.  V.  523 ;  Wallr.  Beitr.  Bot.  232  ;  Walp.  Rep. 
VI.  151). 

Hab.  Freqnent  in  rubbishy  or  waste  places,  along  river-banks,  etc., 
not  only  in  the  mixed  forests,  but  more  so  in  and  around  villages,  all  over 
Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim. — FL  Fr.  C.  and 
HS. 

Tridaz,  L. 

•1.  T.  PBOCiJMBENS,  L.  sp.  pi.  ed.  1.  900 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  679 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  142. 

Ha3.  a  weed  like  wild  on  old  walls,  in  rubbishy  places,  etc.,  common 
about  Chittagong  ;  less  so  about  Akyab  in  Arracan,  and  in  Rangoon,  and 
probably  around  other  seaports,  but  not  yet  spread  over  the  country  as  in 
India.— Fl.  Fr.  cao . 

Synedrellay  Grortn. 

•1.  S.  NODIFLOBA,  GsBrtn.  Fruct.  II.  466.  t.  171 ;  DC.  Prod.  V. 
629;  dark.  Comp.  Ind.  139.  {Verhesina  nodiflora,  L.  Amoen.  IV.  290). 

Hab.  Rubbishy  places  and  neglected  garden  land  in  and  around 
villages,  rather  frequent  about  Akyab,  Arracan  ;  Upper-Tenasserim,  Moul- 
mein  (Dr.  Stoliczka)  ;  on  the  Andamans  now  very  common  and  penetrating 
to  the  clearings  in  the  jungles. — Fl.  Oct. — March  ;  Fr.  Febr. — May. 

Cosmos,  Cay. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Florets  all  purple  to  roae-colonred  ;  achenes  lozig  and  slenderly  beaked,  the  beak  termi- 
nated by  2  stiff  awn-like  bristles, C.  eaudatus. 

Florets  all  yellow  ;  achenes  long  hot  thickly  beaked,  the  beak  without  pappus-bristles, 

C.  iulfureui* 


•  • 
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•1.  C.  CATiDATTTS,  H.  B.  K  Nov.  gen.  Amer.  IV.  240 ;  DC.  Prod  V. 
606  ;  Griseb.  Fl.  West.  Ind.  373. 

Hab.  As  wild  in  neglected  lands  in  and  aronnd  Eangoon. — FL  Not., 
Dec. 

•2.  C.  siTLPUEETJS,  Cav.  Icon.  I.  SQ.  t.  79;  DC.  Prod.  V.  606; 
Griseb.  Fl.  West.  Ind.  373.  {Coreopsis  artemisuefolia,  Jacq.  Icon.  III.  t 
695 ;  B.  calva,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  141  ;  Adenolepis  calva,  Schultz.  Bip. 
in  Zoll.  Cat.  123 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  79). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  savannalis,  and  in  rubbishy  places  near 
villages,  about  Akyab  in  Arracan,  and  in  similar  places  in  Rangoon  up  the 
valley  as  far  as  Phoungyee. — Fl.  Nov. — Feb. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  the  above  synonymy  is  correct.  The  same 
plant  {Adenol^is  calm)  has  become  quite  a  nuisance  about  Buitenzorg 
and  other  places  in  Java,  entering  &eely  the  hill-savannahs. 

Bidens,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

8uhg,  1.    Platyearpaa,    Achenes  flat  and  rather  broad. 
Leaves  diyided  into  3  lanceolate  serrate  segments,  or  pinnatifld,     B.  tripartita, 

Subff.  2.    Failoearpaa,    Achenes  slender,  4-comered. 

Leaves  mostly  pinnately  4 — 3-foliolate.    Bay-florets  white,  3,  j»2om. 

Leaves  mostly  bipinnate.    Ray  yellow.    Slender  dry  herb, B.  bipinnais, 

1.  B.  PiLOSA,  L.  sp.  pi.  1166 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  597 ;  Clark.  Comp.  141 
quoad  var.  a  (5.  leucantha,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  1282  ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  598 ; 
£,  Sundaica,  Bl.  Bydr.  913 ;  DC.  Prod.  V,  598). 

BLlb.  Here  and  there  springing  up  in  deserted  hill-toungyas  and  in 
betel-nut  gardens  of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of  Tounghoo,  at  2 — 4000  ft. 
elevation  ;  apparently  more  frequent  in  the  northern  hilly  parts  of  Ava. — 
FL  Fr.  Sept.— March. 

2.  B.  BiPiNNATA,  L.  sp.  pi.  1166;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  411;  DC 
Prod,  V.  603  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  IV.  543.  (B.  Wallichii,  DC.  Prod.  V.  698 ; 
B.pilosa,  var.  p.  Wailichii,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  141). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.).  FL  July— Oct. 

Siegesbeokia,  L. 

1.  S.  OBiENTALiB,  L.  sp.  pL  1269 ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  432 ;  DC. 
Prod.  V.  495 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  182  and  FL  Austr.  IV.  535  ;  Wight  Icon. 
t.  1103 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  133.  {8,  hrachiata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  432). 

Hab.  Here  and  there  in  deserted  toungyas,  but  more  frequent  in  the 
drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  at  2000 — ^7100  ft.  elevation ;  also  Ava,  Bha- 
mo. — Fr.  Jan. — March. 
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Enhydra,  Lour. 

1.  E.  PLTJCTUAW8,  Lour.  Fl.  Coch.  II.  626 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  637.  {JS, 
Heloncha,  DC.  Prod.  V.  637  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  133  ;  U,  paludosa,  DC. 
1.  c. ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  IV.  546 ;  E,  longtfolia^  DC.  1.  c. ;  JSingtsha  repens^ 
Roib.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  448). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  swamps  and  swampy  grass-lands  of  the  ctd- 
tivated  plains  of  Pegu  and  Arracan,  and  probably  all  over  the  coimtrj  ;  also 
Ava,  Bhamo.— Fl.  Fr.  CS. 

Eolipta,  L. 

1.  £.  ALBA,  Hassk.  PL  Jav.  rar.  528  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  65  ; 
Bth.  FL  Hongk.  181  and  FL  Austr.  IV.  536  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  134.  (H. 
erecta,  L.  Mant.  286 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  490 ;  Verbesina  alba,  L.  sp.  pL  1272  ; 
S.  longifolia,  Schrad.  ap.  DC.  Prod.  V.  490). 

Yar.  a.  ebecta,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  65  ;  Clark.  1.  c. ;  more  or  less 
erect  and  appressed  hispid ;  peduncles  elongate,  \ — 2  in.  long. 

Var.  p,  PBOSTBATA,  Miq.  L  c. ;  Clark  1.  c.  {E.  prostrata,  L.  Mant.  286; 
Koib.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  438  ;  DC.  Prod  V.  490 ;  E,parviflora,  Wall.  in.  DC.  L  c.  ; 
E,  thermalis,  Bung.  Enum.  PL  Chin.  bor.  No.  224 ;  DC.  1.  c. ;  E,  pro- 
eumbensy  Michx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  II.  129 ;  DC.  1.  c.  491 ;  E,  brachypoda^ 
Mchx.  L  c.  130 ;  DC.  L  c.  491),  more  or  less  prostrate,  appressed  hirsute  ; 
flower-heads  shortly  peduncled. 

Var.  y.  Zippeliana,  Miq.  L  c. ;  Clark.  1.  c.  {E,  Zippeliana,  Bl.  Bydr. 
914;  DC.  Prod.  V.  490 ;  E.  hirsuta,  Bartl.  in  Linn.  XIII.  Litt.  Ber.  95), 
erect  or  spreading,  more  robust  in  all  parts,  spreadingly  hirsute ;  flower- 
heads  shortly  petioled.  • 

Hab.  Var.  a.  and  ft.  common  in  waste  and  in  cultivated  lands,  along 
roadsides,  ruined  pagodas,  etc.,  not  only  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests,  but  more 
so  in  the  cultivated  plains,  all  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down 
to  Tenasserim;  also  on  the  Andamans  (here  introduced,  but  rapidly  spread- 
ing) ;  var.  y.  along  the  banks  of  the  Irawiiddi  in  the  Prome  District. — ^FL 
Fr.  C.  and  H.  S. 

WedeUa,  Jacq. 
Oofigpectus  of  Species, 

*  Some  of  the  outer  involueral  bracts  more  leaf 'like  and  longer  than  the  others, 

JPappus  eup'shaped. 
Flower-heads  on  very  elongate  peduncles,  always  solitary ;  leaves  ohlong  to  lanceolate, 

almort  seasile  or  nairowed  into  a  short  petiole, IF,  ealendulaeea. 

Flower-heads  rather  short-peduncled,  usually  by  pairs  or  few,  axillary,  terminal  and  in 
the  fork  of  the  branchings ;  leaves  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  slenderly  petioled, 

• .    W,  urtieifolia, 

*  *  Outer  involucre-bracts  not  longer  than  the  inner  ones.    Pappus  mone  or  of 

2  or  1  deciduous  bristles.     Flower-heads  longer  or  shorter  peduneled,  by  2 — 3 
or  few,  axillary,  terminal^  and  in  the  branch-forkings. 
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Straggling  perennial ;  leayes  OYate  or  broadly  ovate-lanceolate, W.  bi^eru. 

Erect,  coarse  annual ;  leaves  lanceolate, ^-  tuperriPM. 

1.  W,  CALENDULACEiL,  Less.  Sjn.  222,  non  Eich,  ;  DC.  Prod.  V, 
539 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1107  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  182  and  Fl.  Austar.  IV.  537 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ic^d.  136.  (Verbesifia  calendulaeea^  L.  sp.  pL  1272  ;  Boxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  440). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tidal  forests  and  along  river-banks  as  high  up 
as  the  tidal  waves,  all  along  the  coast  from  Chittagong  and  Arracan  down 
to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  RS. 

2.  W.  UBTiciFOLiA,  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  18  and  Prod.  V.  539 ; 
Wight  Icon,  t  1106.  Bth.  FL  Austr.  IV.  538.  {W,  biflora,  Clark.  Comp. 
Ind.  137.  excL  syn.  sub.  a.  ;  Verbesina  biflora,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  440, 
non  L.) 

Hab.     Prome  hills  (Wall.).— Fl.  Fr.  Sept.,  Oct. 

3.  *  W.  BIPLOBA,  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  18 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  IV.  539. 
(Verbesina  biflora,  L.  sp.  pi.  1272,  non  Roxb.  ;  Wollastonia  biflora^  DC. 
Prod.  V.  546;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1108.  Bth.  FL  Hongk.  183  excl.  syn.  ?; 
W,  scandensy  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  136 ;  Verbesina  scandenSy  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  401 ;  Wollastonia  insularis,  DC.  Prod.  V.  548 ;  Wollastonia 
Horsfieldiana,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  72). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tidal,  and  more  especially  in  the  beach-forests, 
all  along  the  coasts  from  Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Anda- 
mans. — Fl.  Fr.  oo . 

Tithoniay  Desf. 

*1.  T.  TAGETiFLOBA,  Dcsf .  Ann.  Mus.  I.  46.  t.  4  ;  DC.  Prod.  V. 
584 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  691. 

Hab.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Dr.  Brandis),  no  doubt  only  an 
escape  from  cultivation. 

Spilanthes,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

Prostrate  or  ascending,  branched ;  flower-heads  solitary  in  the  leaf -asdls  or  in  the  forks 

of  the  branches, 8,  AemeUa. 

Erect,  simple-stemmed ;  flower-heads  panicled, S.  panicuiaUi. 

1.  S.  AcMELLA,  L.  Sjst.  Veg.  610 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  410 ;  DC. 
Prod.  V.  623 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  138  eicL  var.  S. 

Var.  a.  acmella,  Clark.  L  c.  (Sp.  calva  Wight  Icon.  t.  1109), 
achenes  marginate,  with  the  borders  bristlj-rough,  usually  crowned  bj  1 
or  2  bristles. 

Var.  p.  CALVA,  Clark.  L  c.  (Sp,  caha,  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  19 ;  DC. 
Prod.  V.  625  ;  S.  pseudo-acmella,  L.  syst.  veg.  610 ;  DC.  1.  c),  achenes  not 
or  scarcely  marginate  and  smooth  on  the  margins  ;  pappus  usually  obsolete. 

Var.    y.  olebacea,  dark.  1.  c.  (S,  oleracea,  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  IL  t. 
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185 ;  Eoxb.  PI.  Ind.  Ill,  410 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  624),  aU  parts  more  robust, 
the  flower-heads  more  than  twice  the  size  and  often  solitary  at  the  ends  of 
the  bnmchlets. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  common  in  waste  and  mblnshy  places  in  and  around 
Tillages,  on  road-sides,  fallow  fields,  and  toungjas,  along  riyer-banks,  etc., 
not  only  in  all  leaf -shedding  forests  but  more  so  in  the  cultivated  tracts, 
np  to  3000  ft.  elevation.— PI.  Pr.  C.  and  HS. 

2.  S.  PAHTCTJLATA,  Wall.  Cat.  3186 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  625.  (&  aemeUa 
f>ar.  S,  panieuiaia,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  139). 

Hab.  Prequent  in  the  mixed  forests,  and  more  so  as  a  weed  in  toun- 
gjas, poonzohs,  and  other  cultivated  and  waste  lands  in  and  around  villages 
from  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim. — PL  CS. ;  Pr.  C.  and 
HS. 

In  my  eyes  a  very  distinct  species.  It  is  the  ein-bee-zat  of  thp  Bur- 
mese, used  for  poisoning  fish. 

Tagetes,  L. 
Cotupeefus  of  Species. 

Peduncles  elongate  and  almost  cylindrical ;  involnctal  bracts  plain,  .  • T.  patula. 

Peduncles  elongate,  much  swollen  at  the  apex ;  involncral  bracts  almost  angnlar  2*.  ereeta^ 

•1.  T.  PATUIA,  L.  sp.  pL  1249 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  643  ;  Sims.  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  150 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  142. 

Hab.  Prequently  cultivated  not  only  by  the  Burmese  but  also  by  the 
Karens,  and  often  seen  springing  up  in  recently  abandoned  toungyas. — PL 
CS. 

•2.  T.  BRBCTA,  L.  sp.  pi.  1249 ;  Eoxb.  PL  Ind.  III.  435  ;  DC.  Prod. 
V.  643 ;  Chirk.  Comp.  Ind.  148. 

Hab.    With  the  preceding,  bat  less  frequently  seen. — PL  CS» 

Chrysantliemam,  L. 

Conspeettu  of  Species, 

SMbg.  1.  Eit'CkrffHmtktmimi,    Achenes  of  the  ray  almost  triquetrous,  the  inner  nerva 
prodooed  at  the  apex  into  a  tooth.    Pappiui  scarcely  any. 
Flower-heads  laxge^  on  long  terminal  or  almost  terminal  peduncles.;  ray  yellow, 

•  •  C.  eoronarium* 
8ubg,  2.'  Fyrethrum,    Achenes  oblong,  irregularly  8 — fi-comered.    Pappus  scarcely 

any. 
Flowar-heads  numerous^  on  slender  peduncles,  in  terminal  corymbs ;  rays  yellow, 
or  in  garden  TBiieties  TBxionsly  (purple  to  white  and  oraage)  coloured,  • .  • .  (7.  Indicmn. 

•1.     Ch.  cobokabiuv,  L.  sp.  pL  1264;  DC.  Prod.  VL  64;  Ckrk. 
Comp.  Ind.  146.  (Oh.  Boxhurghiiy  Desf.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.  ed.  8.  170 ;  Bot. 
Mag.  1. 1521 ;  DC.  Prod.  YI.  64 ;  Pjfreihnm  Luiicum,  Boxb.  PL  Ind.  IIL 
436;  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  152). 
23 
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BjlB.  Much  cultiyated  in  native  gardens,  especially  in  the  drier  dis- 
tricts, as  Prome ;  also  Ava. — Fl.  HS. 

•2.  Ch.  Indicxim,  .L.  sp.  pi.  1253 ;  Roib.  ¥1  Ind.  III.  436 ;  Bot 
Beg.  1. 1287  and  1502  (fl.  plen.)  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2556 ;  CLirk.  C<«ip.  Ind. 
147.  (Tyrethrum  IndietMi,  Cass.  Doct.  XLIY.  149,  non.  Itoxb. ;  DC.  Prod. 
YI.  62  ;  Chiysanth.  tripartitum.  Sweet  Fl.  Gard.  t.  193  ;  Gh,  Chinete,  Sab. 
in  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  Lend.  IV.  330.  t.  14 ;  Pyrethrum  Sinense,  DC.  Prod. 
YI.  62 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  327  and  2042  ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  4.  445  and  616). 

Hab.     Ava,  Taongdong  (Wall.),  probably  cultivated. 

Artemisia,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Sect.  1.  jDraeunculus,    Flower-headB  heterogamous,  the  ray-floTeta  in  a  single  row  and 

female,  the  difik-florets  bisezaal  but  sterile  by  abortion  of  the  oyaiies. 
More  orleas  glabrous,  the  lower  leaves  simple,  obovate-oblong,  toothed  at  the  apex. 

Sect.  2.  Abrotanum.    Flower-heads  heterogamons,  the  ray-florets  female,  the  disk-floretB 

hermaphrodite :  all  fertile. 
LeaTos  once  or  twice  bipinnatifid,  the  segments  rather  broad  and  elongate,  more  or  leas 

greyish  or  silky-Tillose  beneath ;  flower-heads  in  large  panicles, A,  mUfforis, 

LeaTOs  twice  or  thrice  bipinnatifid,  glabrous,  the   segments  almost  filiform,  acute ; 

flower^heads  rather  large,  in  loose  panicles,    A.  emvi/oUa^ 

1.  A.  PAEViFLOBA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  420 ;  DC.  Prod.  VL  100 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  159.  (A.  glahrata.  Wall  Cat.  413 ;  DC.  Prod.  VL  100; 
Wight  Icon.  1. 1111). 

Hab.  Martaban,  on  the  Nattoung  bill  (Bev.  F.  Mason)  ;  Ava  hills 
east  of  Bbamo. 

2.  A.  TULGABis,  L.  sp.  pi.  1188  ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  978  ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
III.  420 ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  VII.  t.  1176  ;  Hayne  Arzn.  Gew.  II.  12  ;  DC.  Prod. 
VI.  112 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  161.  {A,  leptostacliya,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  113). 

Var.  a.  yulgabis,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  161,  leaves  beneath  white-tomen- 
tose,  the  segments  usually  sharply  serrate  and  laciniate ;  young  flower- 
heads  often  woolly-villous. 

Var.  p.  I]!n)iCA,  Clark.  Comp.  162  {A,  Indica,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  1846  ; 
DC.  Prod.  VI.  114 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1112  ;  A.  dubia,  Wail.  Cat.  3307 ; 
DC.  1.  c.  110),  leaves  usually  green  or  greyish  and  little  pubescent ;  flower- 
heads  lax  and  remote,  adult  nearly  glabrous,  often  on  short  capillaty 
peduncles. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  Karenee  hills  (O'Biley,  Bev.  F.  Mason)  ;  Ava,  Khakyen 
hills  (J.  Anderson)  ;  var.  ^.  Ava,  Khakyen  hiUs,  Taong-dong,  etc. — Fl. 
Pebr. — March. 

3.  A.  CABVTPOLiA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  422,  err.  typ.  carnif olia ;  DC. 
Prod.  VI.  119 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  162. 
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Hab.  Frome,  banks  of  the  Iirawaddi  near  Meaday  (B.  Soott). — Fl. 
Apr. 

Ootala,  L. 

1.  C.  AOTHEMOiDES,  L.  sp.  pi.  1256 ;  DC.  Prod.  VL  78 ;  Bth.  FL 
Hongk.  185 ;  Clark.  Coinp.  149.  (Fleiogyne  anthetnoideSy  C.  Koch  in  Bot. 
Ztg.  1843.  col.  40 ;  JBleiogyne  cardiosperma,  Edg.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XX.  71). 

Yar.  €u  GENUUTA,  achenes  winged. 

Yar.  p,  HEMISPHEBICA,  (Maehlis  hemispherical  DC.  in  Deless.  Icon. 
Select.  lY.  t.  60 ;  and  Prod.  YI.  140 ;  Artemisia  hemispherica,  Eoxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  422 ;  Ootula  hemispherica.  Wall.  Cat.  8236  \  Clark.  Comp.  Ind. 
150),  achenes  not  winged. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Ava,  Irrawaddi  yalley  near  Swaj-koo ;  and  Khakyen 
hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson)  ;  var.  p,  rather  rare  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Irawaddi  in  Pegu  ;  Ava,  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  Fr,  Jan. — ^March. 

Myiiogyne,  Less. 

1.  M.  MiNUTA,  Less,  in  Linn.  YI.  219  ;  DC.  Prod.  YI.  139  ;  Bth.  FL 
Hongk.  and  FL  Austr.  lY.  553  excl.  syn.  Lour.  (Ootula  minuta,  Forst. 
Prod.  801 ;  Oentipeda  minuta,  Bth.  ap.  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  151 ;  Artemisia 
stemutatoria^  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  423 ;  Diehroeephala  Schmidii^  Wight 
Icon.  t.  1610 ;  Jfef.  Cunninghamii,  DC.  Prod.  YI.  139 ;  F.  MueU.  PL  Yict. 
t.  41 ;  Oentipeda  Ounninghamii^  A.  Braun  and  Aschers.  Ind.  Hort.  BeroL 
1867.  6 ;  Oentipeda  orbicularis,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  89,  non  Lour.  ;  SphcB^ 
romorphcsa  Husseliana,  DC.  in  Deless.  Icon.  seL  lY.  t.  49  ;  DC.  Prod.  YI. 
140 ;  Oentipeda  minima,  A.  Braun.  and  Aschers.  in  Ind.  Hort.  BeroL  1867. 
6.  ;  Ootula,  sp.,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  237  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  fields,  fallow  or  under  cultivation,  in  wastes  and 
rubbishy  places,  river-banks,  &c.,  all  over  Biirma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava 
down  to  Tenasserim  ;  Andamans,  now  frequent  on  rice-fields  (originally  in- 
troduced).— FL  Jan. — ^March ;  Fr.  HS. 

Centipoda,  Lour. 

1.  G.  OBBicuLABiB,  Lour.  Fl.  Coch.  11.  602 ;  dark.  Comp.  Ind.  151. 
{Sphtromorphwa  ?  Oentipeda,  DC.  Prod.  YI.  140). 

Hab.  Adjoining  provinces  of  Siam,  in  dried  up  marshes  near  Bad- 
booree  (Teysmann). — FL  HS. 

Iniilay  L. 

Oonspectus  of  Species. 

X   Stems  not  winged.    VillouB  or  villous-pubescent  undorshrubs. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  narrow-linear.     Flower- heads  corymbose  paniclcd.  . .  /.  eappa. 
X    X   Stems  leafy- winged  from  the  decurrent  sessile  leaves.    Densely 
woolly  villous  tall  annuals. 
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71ow6r*li6ftds  thick,  wooUy,  and  nXbet  laige^  oorTiiibose^  fhe  Ofnter  inTofaicre-bneli 
leafy  linear-obloDg, J.  poljfffommtm* 

1.  I.  CAFPA,  DC.  Prod.  v.  469 ;  Bth.  FL  Hongk.  180 ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  124.  {I,  pteudo-Oappay  DC.  L  o.  469 ;  J.  ericphora,  DC.  L  c 
470 ;  J.  salviodora,  Schultz.  Bip.  in  ZolL  Cat.  122 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bttt 
III.  62 ;  Duhaldea  Ohinentis,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  366 ;  J.  oblorya,  DC.  Prod. 
V.  469). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  drier  hill-,  more  especially  the  pine-f  oieats  of 
Martaban  and  Upper  Tenasserim,  up  to  4000 — 5000  ft.  elevation,  descending 
into  the  eng-  and  hill-eng-f orests,  where  it  is  not  nnfreqxient ;  also  Aye 
hills. — Fl.  Febr.,  March ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

2.  I.  POLTGONATA,  DC.  Frod.  y.  465  ;  Clark.  Comp.  119. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  eng-  and  hill-eng-forests  all  oyer  Prome,  ^eg% 
and  Martaban,  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation,  most  probably  also  in  Ava. — ^FL 
CS. ;  Fr.  HS. 

N.  B.  J.  OcuUU'OhrUti^  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  120,  has  nothing  to  do 
iwith  the  Linnean  plant,  and  is  J.  obtuiifolia^  Kemer  Nov.  sp.  pL  IL  18. 

Viooa,  Oaas. 
Chnspectua  of  Species* 
Slender,  more  or  less  lovghish ;  leavee  abort ;  flower-heads  coly  2—2}  hn,  acroas^ 

.•   F.  TtuKemm 
More  robust,  more  .glabreacent ;  leaves  elongate-linear ;  flower-heads  i — }  in.  in  dia- 
meter,  •••• • V'  ^ppindieHiaim, 

L  V.  Ikdica,  DC.  Prod.  V.  474 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1148 ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  127.  {Inula  Indioa,  L.  sp.  pi.  1237  ;  V.  aurita^  DC.  1.  c. ;  F. 
auriculata^  DC.  1.  c. ;  Doronioum  caloaratum^  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  434). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  eng  and  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  District.^ 
Fl.  Jan. — March ;  Fr.  March,  April. 

2.    Y.  APPiasTDicrLATA,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  474 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  127. 

Hab.  Ava^  apparently  not  nnfrequent  along  the  IrrawaddL — ^FL 
Decb.,  Jan. 

Polioaria,  G^aortn. 
1.    P.  GLAUCBSCIENS,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  180,  ezcL  syn.,  non  Bth* 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (or  Andamans  ?)  (Heifer  8176). 
Evidently  no  FulicaHa^  and  certainly  not  identical  with  the  Persian 

plant.     It  looks  more  like  Pluohea,  but  the  pappus  is  difierent.     The 

material  at  disposal  is  defective. 

O^sulia,  Bozb. 

1.  C.  AXiiXABis,  Bozb.  Corom.  PL  1. 1.  08  and  FL  Ind.  447 ;  Bot. 
Bep.  t.  431 ;  DC.  Prod.  Y.  482 ;  Wight  Icon.  1. 1102 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind. 
1161     (Msjfera  arietUalis,  Don  Prod.  Nep.  180). 

Hab.    Chittagong. 
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Anaphalis,  DC. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Leayes  adnate  but  not  deonirent  at  the  base,  1 -nerved ;  flower-beads  pedtincled,  3—4 
lin.  in  diameter,  corymbose ;  an  adnate-lanate  herb, A,  Boyleana, 

Leaves  more  or  less  decnrrent  at  the  base,  3-nerved  ;  flower-heads  half  the  pize,  sessile 
and  dnstered,  in  corymbs  ;  densely  white  adnate-woolly  stent  herb,  ....A.  adnata. 

1.  A.  EoTLEAiTA,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  272 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  104. 
Ha3.     Here  and  there  in  the  hill-toungyas  of  Martaban  east  of  Toirn- 

ghoo,  at  about  4 — 5000  ft  elevation  ;  also  Ava  hills. — Fl.  March. 

2.  A.  Aa)NATA,  DC.  Prod.  VL  274 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  108. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-,  especially  the  pine-forests,  and  on 
the  hill-pastures  of  the  higher  ridges  of  Martaban,  from  5400 — 7100  ft.  ele- 
vation.— Fl.  Nov. — Febr, ;  Fr.  Febr. — ^March. 

Gnaphalium,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Flower^Jk^adt  corymboH,  or  th$  corymbs  contracted  and  almott  head-Ukc 

X   Leaves  linear,  with  a  rounded  base  half-stem-dasping. 
Tan  annnal ;  flower-heads  laxly  corymbose,  tha  involucral  bracts  yellow  or  brown, 

. .   O.  hypoUucum* 
X   X  Leaves  more  or  less  spatnlate-linear  to  coneate-obovate. 
Silky-Tillons  herb  much  branched  from  the  base ;  flower-heads  densely  dnstered  and 
forming  leafless  more  or  lees  lax  corymbs,  the  involucre-bracts  bright  yellow  or 

greyish  pale  yellow,    O,  lnUo^album. 

Simple  or  almost  simple  tender  herb,  thinly  viscid-pilose ;  leaves  obovate-cuneate, 
almost  half*amplezicaiil,  thinly  herbaceous ;  flower-heads  in  dense  terminal  almost 
head-like  corymbs,  the  involucral  bracts  almost  membranous,  often  more  or  less 
steel-blue  coloured, G.  flaccidum. 

*  *  FlowcT'hcada  clustered  or  rarely  solitary  in  the  axiU  of  the  leaves  and  usually 

gradually  passing  into  a  leafy  terminal  spike  or  head. 
Erect  or  spreading  from  the  base,  more  or  less  silky-pilose ;  leaves  elongate  obovate- 
cuneate  ;  flower-heads  only  about  a  line  long,  leafy  spicate,    O.  Indieum, 

As  preceding,  but  flower-heads  about  2  lin.  long,  the  involucre-bracts  flrmer, 

. .  G.  purpureum, 

Frostnite  and  spreading,  the  branchings  only  slightly  leaved  at  the  lower  parts,  more 

80  upwards,  the  upper  leaves  forming  stellate  involucres  to  the  densely  crowded 

leafy  heads, G.  crispatulum. 

1.  Q.  HTPOLEUCTJM,  DC  in  Wight  Contr.  21  and  Prod.  VI.  222  ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1114  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  187 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  114.  ((?. 
eottfertumy  Bth.  in.  Lond.  Joum.  Bot.  I.  488). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-,  especially  the  pine-forests,  and 
freely  springing  up  as  well  in  the  clearing^  as  on  the  hill-pastures,  of 
Martaban,  at  4000  to  6000  ft.  elevation  ;  also  Aya-faills.— Fl.  Fr.  March. 

2.  G.  LUTEO-ALBUic,  L.  sp.  pi.  1198 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1002  ;  Fl.  Dan. 
1. 1763,  DC.  Prod.  YI.  230;  Ckrk.  Comp.  Ind.  114.  (&.  pallidum,  Lamk. 
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Diet.  II.  750 ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  230 ;  G.  eof^ueum,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  222  ;  G. 
multiceps.  Wall.  Cat.  8949  ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  222  ;  Bth.  FL  Hongk.  188 ; 
G.  ramigerum,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  222  ;  G.  arixenae,  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  III.  425 ; 
G,  Jaoanicum,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  222 ;  G.  Reinwardtianum^  Miq.  FL  lod. 
Bat.  II  91). 

Hab.  Common  in  coltiyated  lands,  along  river-bankB,  in  deserted 
toungjas  and  open  waste  places,  in  all  leaf-shedding  forests,  all  oyer  Burma 
and  adjacent  islands,  np  to  4000  ft.  eleyation. — FL  Fr,  Febr. — May. 

8.     G.  FLAOcmuM,  Kurz  MS. ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  115. 

Hab.  Here  and  there  in  light  bamboo-jungles  (of  Bomb,  orundmO' 
eed)  in  the  alluyial  lands  between  the  Irrawaddi  and  Lhein  riyers  in  Pegu. 
— Fl.  Jan. 

4.  a.  Ihdicttm,  L.  sp.  pL  1200 ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  231 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr. 
IV.  666;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  114.  (G.  stricfum,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  424; 
G,  multicaule,  Kozb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  425  ;  (?.  Niliaeum^  Eaddi  in  Spreng. 
Syst.  yeg.  III.  480  ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  231). 

Hab.  Common  on  fallow  fields,  along  river-banks  and  roads,  in  waste 
places  near  and  around  villages,  etc.  of  all  the  cultivated  plains,  but  also  in 
open  somewhat  moist  or  temporarily  inundated  grounds  in  all  the  leaf- 
shedding,  especially  the  mixed  forests,  all  over  Burma^  down  to  Tenasseiim. 
— FL  Fr.  Jan. — May. 

6.  a.  CBisPATrLUM,  Del.  FL  Aeg.  123 1. 44.  f .  8  ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  231 ; 
.Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  115.  {G.  depres9wn,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  425 ;  FUago 
prostrata,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  249). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  temporarily  inundated  places,  in  fallow  rice- 
fields  and  along  river-banks  of  the  alluvium  of  Pegu  and  Prome. — ^FL  CS. 

Athroisma,  DC. 

1.  A.  LACurrATTTM,  DC.  Prod.  V.  369 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  98.  {A, 
visddwm,  Zoll.  and  Mor.  Cat.  122  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  35). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  dried  up  river-beds  and  other  temporarily  inun- 
dated places  and  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  Sittang,  Irrawadi,  Lhein, 
etc.,  of  Pegu,  Prome,  and  Martaban  ;  also  Tenasserim  (Helf.  8127). — ^FL 
Fr.  Jan. — May. 

Pterooauloiiy  EQ. 

1.  P.  BiLLABDiEBi,  F.  MuelL  Descript.  Not.  Papuan  PL  III.  43. 
(Monetaeles  tpieatue,  Labill.  Sert.  Nov.  Caled.  43.  t.  48 ;  DC.  Ptod.  V. 
455  ;  P.  cylindroHaehywm^  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  99). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  fallow  fields,  in  neglected  culture-land,  along  river- 
banks,  all  over  Prome ;  Ava,  along  the  Irrawaddi,  and  on  Taongdong. — FL 
Fr.  Jan. — March. 
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SphflBranthus,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Subg.  1.  PolycephaloM^  Forsk.    Outer  bracte  of  the  flower-headB  longer  than  the 
flower-heada  themselves,  scarioTis  and  long-awned. 
Qlabrons,  the  branches  only  slightly  winged;  heads  more  oval,  sessile,  the  empty  bracts 

glabrous, • • • • 8,  amarantoides, 

Glandnlar-pubenilous,  the  branches  leafy-  and  serrate-winged  ;  heads  shortly  pednncled, 

the  empty  bracts  appressed  bristly  and  ciliate, ,S»  Feguentis, 

Subg,  2.    £u'SpharaHthus.    Bracts  shorter  than  the  flower-heads  and  almost  en* 
tirely  hidden  by  them.    Branches  leafy-winged. 
Pubescent  or  hirsute  ;  heads  globose  } — }  in.  thick,  the  involucre-bracts  tapering  into  a 

subulate  ciliate  point, • S,  hirtm. 

Glabrous ;  heads  half  the  size,  the  involucre-bracts  scarious,  often  jagged  at  the  ends, 

•  •  Snindiem* 

1.  S.  Pegttensis,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  97. 

Hab.  Frequent  on  fallow  fields  and  in  waste  lands  of  Frome ;  pro- 
bably also  Ava. — Fl.  March. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Ava  specimens  of  Sph.  amarantoides  referred  to 
by  DeCandolle,  but  suspect  they  belong  to  the  above  species. 

2.  S.  HiBTUB,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  2395  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1094  ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  97.  (S.  mollis,  Roxb.  FL  Ind,  III.  546 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  869). 

Hab.  Common  in  fallow  fields,  in  cultivated  or  deserted  toungyas, 
along  river-banks  and  similar  places,  all  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  down 
to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  November  to  April ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

3.  S.  Indicus,  L.  fl  Zeyl.  312  ;  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  446.  {8.  micro^ 
eepUlus,  Willd.  sp.  pL  III.  2395  j  DC.  Prod.  V.  869 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  IV. 
622;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  97). 

Hab.  Prome  district ;  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein. — Fl.  Sept. — 
Apr. ;  Ft.  C.  and  HS. 

EpalteSy  Cass. 

1.  E.  DIVABICATA,  Cass.  Bull,  philom.  1818. 189  ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  461 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  96.  {Ethulia  divaricata,  L.  Mant.  110 ;  Burm.  FL  Ind. 
176.  t.  58.  f.  1 ;  {E.  linearifolia,  DC.  1.  c. ;  U,  pygmaeay  DC.  L  c). 

Hab.    Prome  hifls  (Wall ).— FL  Sept.,  Octob. 

Blumea,  DO. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Gauline  leaves  not  deeurrent  on  the  branehee.    Florets  golden  to  pale  yeUow, 
(except  in  the  white  or  blue-flowered  B.  Wightiana).    (Apter®,  BC.) 

X  Flower-heads  on  long  peduncles  arising  singly  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  rarely  appearing  compound  from  the  redaction  of  the 
leaves. 
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Bhnibby  annual ;  leaves  small,  eesnle  with  broad  base  and  almost  half-stem-olaspoig; 
inyolncre-bractB  naxrowed  into  filiform  tails ;  peduncles  almost  glabrous, 

. .  B,  ampieettmi. 

Low  perennial,  branched  and  ascending  from  the  base,  thinly  pnbescent ;  peduncles 

spreadingly  pubescent;   mv olucie-bracts Tciy  acnte;  leaves  rather  large,  sessilB 

with  a  rounded  base,  B.  hifiU&tm, 

X    X  flower-heads  in  panicles,  racemes,  or  rarely  densely  packed  into 
shorter  or  longer  spikes. 
+  Sezratures  or  teeth  of  the  leaves  spiny  indurated  at  their  tips. 
Spreading  perennial,  branched  from  the  base  and  procumbent,  sparingly  pilose ;  kavei 
small,  the  serratures  few  and  coarse ;  flower-heads  few,  forming  irregolar  depan* 

perate  panicles,    B.osyodttOm. 

Erect,  simple  or  branched  annual,  more  or  less  appressed  silky-pilose ;  leaves  rather 
large,  doubled-spiny-serrulate ;  flower-heads  in  regular  panicles,  ,.,.B,  tpm^lom^ 
+    +  Serratures  or  teeth  of  the  leaves  various,  but  never  spiny- 
indurated, 
t  Herbs,  or  biennials,  simple  or  branched  from  the  base,  and 
more  or  less  villous,  pubescent,  or  viscid-pubemlous,  rarely 
almost  glabrous. 

O  Flower-heads  irregularly  disposed  and  more  or  less  pe- 
dunded,  fbrming  paniolee  or  rarely  the  panicle  con- 
tracted. 
A  Beoeptade  glabrous. 

t  Florets  blue  to  violet,  rarely  bluish  white. 
Tall  herb,  reduced  and  small,  more  or  less  viscid-pubescent ;  leaves  simple  and  petioled ; 
flower-heads  only  2  lin.  long,  on  shorter  or  longer  filiform  pedundei^  forming  lax 

panicles, • B,  Wightiana. 

i  X  Florets  all  yellow.    Flower-heads  in  lax  pani- 
cles.   Fedundes  slender,  although  sometunes 
very  short.    Aminals,  razdy  becoming  bien^ 
nials. 
Erect^  branched  from  the  base,  more  or  less  silky-villous,  but  not  visdd,  the  cauline 
leaves  simple  and  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  flower-heads  3 — 8}  lin.  long,  in  panicles 

sometimes  pretty  contracted  but  dongate, %.B,  imeen^ 

Erect,  brandiy,  thinly  viscid-pubescent,  the  cauline  leaves  simple  and  petioled;  flower^ 
heads  about  4  lin.  long,  on  long  slender  glandular  pedundes^  forming  lax  panides^ 

Erect,  brandiy,  thinly  puberulous,  the  cauline  leaves  (except  in  starved  states)  ahnost 
runcinate  and  petioled ;  flower-heads  about  8  lin.  long  with  the  involucral-bracts 
green  and  glabrous,  on  spreading  stiff  capillary  glabrous  or  glandular  pedundes^ 
in  lax  panides, • J^.  difkMm 

Erects  simple  or  branched,  almost  glabrous  or  usually  more  or  less  hirsute,  the  cauline 
leaves  (especially  the  lower  ones)  more  or  less  runcinate  ;  flower-heads  nearly  4 
lin.  long,  with  the  involucral-bracts  and  the  long  dender  pedundes  pubescent^ 

in  lax  panides, B.  UtetmemfiUm. 

A  A  Beceptade  hairy.    Pedundes  dender. 

Branched  or  simple  annual,  shortly  or  rardy  glandular-pubescent,  the  cauline  leaves 
usually  rundnate ;  flower-heads  about  8|  lin.  long,  longer  or  shorter  pedunded, 
forming  lax  leafless  panides, ••««••••••  i*  ..  t  •••  t  •••«•  ^9* 


i 
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O  O  Flower-headB  dnstered  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  and  passing  more  or  less  gradually  into  a  con- 
tracted spike-like  panicle,  or  crowded  in  a  dense  termi- 
nal spike,  or  the  sessile  clusters  remote  and  in  simpls 
or  panicled  slender  spikes. 

A  Beceptade  hairy.    Flower-heads  sessile,  clustered, 
or  rarely  solitary  simple  or  panicled  spikes. 
Erect,  simple  or  branched  annual,  slightly  or  rarely  densely  pubescent  or  pHose,  the 
cauline  leaves  narrow  and  simple ;  flower-heads  about  3  lin.  long,  often  pilose  or 

almost  woolly, .•••••...... • B.  JUtuloaa, 

A  A  Beceptacle  glabrous.    Flower-heads  more  or  less 
peduncled  to  almost  sessile,  clustered  in  the  leaf- 
axils  and  forming   leafy    or   leafless  contracted 
spike-like  panicles  or  spikes  (rarely  the  panicle 
developed). 
Erect  slender  annual,  long  silky-pilose,  the  leaves  all  cuneate-oblong  to  linear ;  flower- 
heads  silky-pilose,  nearly  4  lin.  long,  on  longer  or  shorter  slender  peduncles  or 
almost  sessile,  clustered  in  the  upper  leaf-axils  and  passing  inta  a  leafy  spike-like 

oontracted  panicle, '. JB,  barbatOm 

Erect  robust  annual,  villous  to  silky  pubescent,  the  lower  stem-leaves  more  or  less 
spatulate-oblong  or  linear ;  flower-heads  | — |  in«  long,  on  short,  thick,  woolly- 
tomentose  peduncles  or  almost  sessile,  forming  dense  spikes  or  spike-like  (rarely 
lax)  panicles  often  accompanied  by  clusters  of  flower-heads  in  the  upper  leaf-axils, 

,,S.  hUracifolia, 
t  t  Erect  or  scandent  shrubs  or  under-shrubs,  or  tail  shrub- 
like biennials. 
O  Erect. 

A  Peduncles    thick   and   shorty    densely   tomentose. 
Leaves  more  or  less  villous  or  tomentose,  especially 
beneath.    Beceptacle  more  or  less  hairy. 
Leaves  pubescent,  especially  beneath,  deourrent  and  entire  at  the  base ;  flower-heads  4 
lin.  long,  the  involucral  bracts  narrow,  almost  glabrous  ;  pappus  rufescent  ;  recep- 
tacle shortly  pilose, ...... B,  tnaerophyUa, 

As  preceding,  but  flower-heads  larger,  the  involucral  bracts  densely  pubescent,  pappus 

white^  •  • ,B,procera„ 

Leaves  silky  to  sQvery  villous  beneath,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  small  dissevered 
pinnsd  on  the  petiole ;  flower-heads  4  lin,  long,  the  involucral-bracts  densely  pubes- 
cent; pappus  rufescent ;  receptacle  almost  glabrous, ^.B,  bahamifera, 

A  A  Peduncles  long  and  slender,  puberulous  to  glan- 
dular-pubescent.   Leaves  narrow. 
Glandular-pubescent,  especially  the  leaves  beneath,  the  cauline  leaves  all  sessile,  membra- 
nous ;  flower-heads  4 — 5  lin.  long ;  receptacle  glabrous, .« •  ^.  aromatica. 

Almost  glabrous,  or  the  thick  almost  coriaceous  leaves  beneath  shortly  hirsute^  the 
lower  cauline  leaves  long-petioled  ;  flower-heads  4 — 6  lin.  long ;  receptacle  densely 

silky  pilose  tp  glabrous, B,  semlifolia* 

O  O  Scandent  shrub.    Leaves  almost  coriaceous,  simple. 
Almost  glabrous  ;  flower-heads  5  lin.  long,  in  small  axillary  corymbs  transforming  into 

terminal  pubescent  panicles  ;  reoeptade  villous ;  pappus  white, ,B.  riparitt^ 

*  *  CMJiM  Itavn  tkntrrmU  and  forming  mtire  or  intemtpted'laeeraU  Imfy  ufingj^, 
24 
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FhiDer-heads  long  peduneled.    Plorett  purple  or  rooe^coUmred  (Cauloptezaey 
DC.) 

X   Leafy  cauline  wings  cut  or  varionflly  inteirapted. 

LeavoB  piimatifid-aiiTicled  at  the  baae, • . .  •  .^.  mirita. 

Leaves  entire  at  the  base, B.pUrodonta, 

X    X*  Leafy  cauline  wings  all  entire  and  continuous B.  oUUl, 

1.  B.  AMPLECTENS,  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  Ind.  Bot.  13  and  Prod.  V. 
433 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  71.  (jB.  arenaria,  DC.  Prod.  V.  433  ?  ;  B.  teneila, 
DC.  1.  c. ;  Miq.  n.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  40 ;  Conyza  amplexieaulis,  Lamk.  Diet 
II.  85  ;  Erigeron  ohliquum^  L.  Mant.  572  ?). 

Hab.  In  rubbishy  places  near  Chittagong ;  Andamans,  introduced. — 
Fl.  Fr.  March,  April. 

2.  B.  BiFOLiATA,  DO.  Prod.  V.  434 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  72.  (Conyza 
hifoliolata,  WiUd.  sp.  pi.  III.  1920 ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  430 ;  JB,  anagallU 
difolia,  DC.  Prod.  V.  433 ;  Bh  oUgocephala,  DC.  Prod.  V.  434 ;  Chntfza 
oUgocephala,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bot.  II.  41  ?  ;  Gonyza  humifusa,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind. 
Bat.  11.  41). 

Hab.  Chittagong,  in  pastures  and  along  roads  ;  Pegu  (Belanger). — 
Fl.  Febr.,  March ;  Fr.  April. 

3.  B.  OXTODONTA,  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  15  and  Prod  V.  444  ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  85.  {Qonyza  spinidenSy  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  44  excl.  syn.  ?) 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  dry  sandy  pasture-land,  in  waste  places 
around  and  in  villages,  also  river-banks  of  the  Sittang  and  Irrawaddi  delta 
of  Pegu. — Fl.  Fr.  April — June. 

4.  B.  SPINELLOSA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  433  ?  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  84. 
Hab.     Prome  (WaU.). 

De  Candolle's  B,  spineilosa  seems  to  be  a  spiny-toothed  form  of  the 
silvery  silk-hairy  form  of  B,  hieraeifolia  ;  Clarke's  is  near  B.  lacera  (with 
slender  peduncles),  or  near  B.  harhata  ? 

5.  B.  WiGHTiANA,  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  14  and  Prod.  V.  435 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  74.  (J?.  parvifoUa,  DC.  Prod.  V.  437  ?  ;  B.  trichopKora^ 
DC.  1.  c.  436  teste  Clark. ;  B,  hymenophylla,  DC.  Prod.  V.  440 ;  B.  lacera 
p,  hymenopTiylla,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  77). 

Hab.  Common  in  all  mixed  forests,  especially  along  choungs,  freely 
springing  up  in  agrarian  and  waste  lands,  all  over  Biirma,  from  Chittagong 
and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim ;  also  Andamans,  here  introduced  and  now 
spreading. — Fl.  Fr.  DS. 

The  colour  of  the  florets  and  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  flovrer-heads 
combined  with  a  viscid  pubescence  ought  to  remove  all  difficulties  in  distin- 
guishing this  species  from  B.  lacera^  with  which  Bentham  and  Thwaites  are 
incliiled  to  combine  it.  B.  hymenophylla  has  pale  blue  or  white  florets  and  is 
certainly  nothing  but  a  slender  shade-form  which  I  found  in  all  transitional 
states  in  company  with  B,  Wightiana  (not  B.  lacera,  at  Clarke  states). 
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6.  B.  LACEBA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  436  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  79  quoad  var. 
a.  (jConyza  heera,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  428). 

Hab.  Arracan,  waste  places  near  Akyab  ;  no  doubt  to  be  found  all 
over  Burma  and  only  overlooked. 

7.  B.  GLAiTDULOSA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  438  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  177.  (B, 
laeera,  p.  Heynecma  and  y.  glandulosa,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  78 ;  B.  Seyneanay 
DC.  Prod.  V.  441 ;  B.  eemua,  DC.  Prod.  V.  436.  teste  Qarke). 

Hab.     Chittagong. 

8.  B.  DIFFUSA,  {Conyza  diffusa,  Hoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  429 ;  B.  virenSj 
DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  14  and  Prod.  V.  439  ;  Clark.  Comp ;  Ind.  79 ;  B.  lap^ 
sanoides,  DC.  Prod.  V.  440). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests,  especially  the  mixed  ones, 
all  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the 
Andamans. — Fl.  Fr.  C.  and  HS. 

9.  B.  LACTUCCEPOLIA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  435  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  76.  (JB. 
laeera  var.  c.  suhcapitata,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  77.  excl.  syn.  DC). 

Var.  p,  STJBSIMPLEX  {B,  suhsimplex,  DC.  Prod.  V.  441 ;  Clark.  Comp, 
Ind.  80 ;  B,  paucifolia^  DC.  Prod.  V.  440 ;  A.  cuneifolia,  DC.  Prod.  V. 
441,  teste  Clarke),  more  glabrous  and  almost  simple,  the  leaves  obovate- 
cuneate  and  not  lobed,  but  often  passing  into  the  runcinate  form. 

Var.  y.  viscosula,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  80  sub  B.  virente,  excl.  syn.  DC, 
densely  and  shortly  glandular-pubescent,  the  leaves  small  and  rather  rigidly 
runcinate. 

Yar.  S.  KUDIPES,  more  hirsute  instead  of  pubescent ;  panicles  more 
squarrose ;  stem  usually  naked  and  destitute  of  leaves  to  i — i  ft.  from  the 
ground. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  waste  and  cultivated  lands,  along  river-banks,  on 
walls,  in  and  around  villages,  etc.,  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban,  and  no  doubt 
generally  over  Burmah  ;  var.  p,  with  the  normal  form  and  only  a  reduced 
state  of  it ;  var.  y.  common  in  waste  lands,  on  old  pagodas  and  walls,  etc. 
all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim  ;  var.  8.  frequent 
in  the  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  but  rare  in  those  and  in 
the  eng-forests  of  Martaban  east  of  Tounghoo. — Fl.  Fr.  C  and  HS. 

Mr.  Clarke  refers  var.  8.  to  his  B,  fasciculatay  but  the  long  peduncled 
flower-heads  and  indeed  the  whole  inflorescence  are  entirely  different. 

10.  B.  LACiwiATA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  436.  {Conyza  laciniata,  Hoxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  427  ;  B,  runcinata,  DC.  Prod.  V.  438 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  78 ; 
B,  sonchifolia,  DC.  Prod.  V.  438 ;  B,  cinerascens,  DQ,  1.  c,  teste  Clarke). 

Hab.     Prome,  Meaday  (R.  Scott). — Fr.  April. 

11.  B.  FiSTTJLOSA,  {Conyza  fistulosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  429;  B. 
fasciculatay  DC,  Prod.  V.  442  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  81). 

Var.  a.  VASCicrLATA,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  82  {B.  fasciculata,  DC.  1.  e. ; 
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S,  Jktulota,  Boxb.  1.  c),  spikes  more  or  less  panided ;  receptacle  tawnj 
YelTet J,  the  relvet  sometimes  intermixed  with  a  few  white  soft  hairs. 

Yar.  fi,  BAOEMOSAy  Gkrk.  1.  o.  (B.  raeemoaa,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  442),  spikes 
almost  simple  or  little  branched ;  receptacles  yellowish  velyety. 

Yar.  y.  olomesata.,  Clark.  1.  c.  (B,  glomeraia^  DC.  Prod.  Y.  443 
Canyza  Burmeana,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  44),  spikes  more  or  less  panided ; 
receptacles  velvety,  the  velvet  intermixed  with  copious  soft  white  hairs. 

Yar.  8.  holosebicea,  Clark.  1.  c.  {B.  hoIo8erieea,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  442), 
more  simple,  thinly  silky  pilose,  the  spikes  usually  simple,  rarely  with  a 
few  additional  basal  ones,  long-silky-pilose ;  receptacle  shortly  white  pilose. 

Has.  Yar.  a.  p,  and  y.  equally  common  in  all  deciduous  forests,  es- 
pecially the  drier  ones,  on  ruined  pagodas  and  walls,  in  rubbishy  places, 
along  river-banks,  etc. ;  and  as  a  troublesome  weed  in  deserted  toui^yas, 
especially  in  those  of  the  hills,  all  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down 
to  Tenasserim,  up  to  4,000  ft.  elevation  ;  var.  &  is  a  laterite  form  pretty 
frequent  in  the  eng-and  hill-eng  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim,  but 
rather  rare  in  the  upper  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  Yomah,  np  to  3,000 
ft.  elevation.— M.  Fr.  C.  and  HS. 

The  above  varieties  are,  with  the  exoeption  of  S,  hardly  worth  keepiog 
up.  Bentham  (Fl.  Hongk.  and  FL  Austr.  lY.  526)  refers  B.  hologerieem 
DC.  to  lus  ^.  hieraoifoliay  but  a  scrap  of  Wallich's  authentic  spedmena 
shews  small  sessile  heads,  indeed  represents  the  upper  part  of  the  form  OQr« 
rectly  referred  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  above  species.  A  Hongkong  specimen 
named  B,  holosericea  by  Dr.  Hance — I  suppose  on  Bentham*s  authority — 
seems  to  belong  either  to  the  silvery-silky  form  of  B.  laeera  or  to  B. 
hiemcifolia  (the  flower-heads  are  too  young). 

12.  B.  BASBATA,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  484 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  73. 

Yar.  a.  oentika,  leaves  broader  or  narrower ;  flower-heads  on 
slender  or  short  peduncles  in  a  diffuse  usually  long-pilose  panicle,  or  the 
panicle  reduced  and  raceme-like  but  laxly  contracted. 

Yar.  fi.  SEBiCANS,  leaves  more  elongate-cuneate  to  almost  linear,  ap- 
pressed  silvery  pubescent  like  in  B,  laeera;  flower-heads  larger,  almost 
sessile  or  thickly  pedunded,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  gnu 
dually  passing  into  terminal  dense  spikes. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Falconer) ;  var.  p,  in 
the  upper  mixed  forests,  rare  along  the  Zamayee  choung  in  the  Pegu  Tomah, 
but  more  frequent  in  those  along  the  Toukyeghat  river  in  Martabaa 
east  of  Tounghoo. — Fl.  Febr.,  March ;  Fr.  March,  April. 

13.  B.  HiEEAOiPOLiA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  442 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1009 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  82. 

Yar.  a.  ttpica,  Clarke  1.  c.  83  (incl.  his  var.  8.  SamiHonii  (B,  RamiU 
ianiif  DC.  Prod.  Y.  439),  little  or  not  branched  except  from  the  base ; 
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flower-heads  clostered,  forming  dense  terminal  spikes.  Eadical  leaves 
cbieflj  developed. 

Yar.  p,  EYOLTTTiOB,  Clark.  L  e.  83,  panicles  more  or  less  branched, 
larger  or  smaller ;  radical  leaves  none  or  marcescent. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Wall.),  a  smaller  form ;  var.  fi, 
Ava  hills. 

A  species  apparently  very  variable  as  to  inflorescence  and  habit,  the 
panicled  form  approaching  J&.  m^tVa  and  B.  flexuosa  (if  these  be  really 
distinct  from  one  another),  while  the  subscapiferoos  forms  look  somewhat 
like  ChMphalii&m.  B.  laeera,  var.  c.  auhcapitata,  Clark.  (B,  subcapiiata^ 
DC.  Prod.  Y.  439),  is  in  my  eyes  the  same  as  Clarke's  var.  y.  Nilagirica  of 
this  species. 

.  14.  B.  MACBOFHTLLA,  DC.  Frod.  Y.  446 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  88i 
{Conyza  macrophylla,  Bl.  Bydr.  896  ;  B,  procera^  DC.  Prod.  Y.  445  ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  86 ;  B,  semivestita,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  445). 

Yar.  p.  PBOCXBA  (JB.  procera,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  445 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  86 ; 
B.  BomiveititOj  DC.  L  c),  flower-heads  larger ;  involucnd  bracts  densely 
pubescent ;  pappns  white. 

Hab.  Yar.  p,  not  nnfreqnent  in  the  pine-forests  of  the  Martaban  hills, 
at  8 — 6000  ft.  elevation,  descending  into  the  damp  hill-forests  and  becoming 
more  robust  and  large-leaved  (J9.  macrophylla)  ;  also  Ava,  Khakyen  hills 
(J.  Anderson). — Fl.  March,  April ;  Fr.  April. 

15.  B.  BALSAMI7EBA,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  447;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  89, 
(fionyza  balsamtfera,  L.  sp.  pi.  1208  ;  Boxb.  M.  Ind.  III.  427  ;  B.  densi- 

flora,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  446 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  88 ;  B,  exeUa,  DC.  Prod.  Y. 
446 ;  B.  grandU,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  447  P  ;  Inula  ohlonga  var.  o.  DC.  Prod.  Y. 
4  quoad  specim.  e  Taong-dong). 

Hab.  Common  and  freely  springing  up  in  and  often  exclusively  cover- 
ing deserted  toungyas,  but  also  in  savannahs,  along  river-banks,  etc.,  all 
over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  3,000  ft. 
elevation.— Fl.  Fr.  HS. 

16.  B.  ABOMATiCA,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  446 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  88. 
Hab.     Tenasserim. 

Xiooks  like  a  grandular-pubescent  from  of  B,  aessilffoiia,  DC. 

17.  B.  SESSiLiTOLiA,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  447.  {Cbttgza  sessilifolia,  BL 
Bydr.  897 ;  B.  mgrioeephala,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  44$ ;  B,  aquarrosa,  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  87). 

Yar.  a.  genvika,  receptacle  more  or  less  densely  pilose ;  leaves  beneath 
and  involucnd  bracts  often  more  hairy. 

Yar.  p.  LAircEOiiABiA  (jOonyza  laneeolaria,  Bozb.  Fl.  Ind.  YII.  432  ; 
J^.  longifolia^  DC.  Prod.  Y.  446  ;  B.  Wallichii,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  87,  excl. 
syn.  plur. ;  Conyza  nitida,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  55.  teste  Clarke),  recep- 
tacle glabrous,  or  in  forms  sparingly  pilose. 
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Hab.  Both  varieties  frequent  along  chomigs  in  the  tropical  forests, 
and  also  often  seen  in  the  hill-toungyas,  of  Martaban  and  the  An^liwnaTig  • 
Upper  Tenasserim  ;  Ava,  Elhakjen  hills. — ^FL  Febr.,  March. 

Nicobar  specimens,  and  indeed  Blume's  Chnyza  sesMifolia  itself ,  hare 
the  receptacle  glabrous  or  sparingly  silky  pilose,  and  thus  invalidate  this 
artificial  character. 

18.  B.  BiPABiA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  AAA  \  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  85.  {Ooiyza 
riparia,  Bl.  Bydr.  899,  non  Kth). 

Hab.     Forests  of  South  Andaman. — Fl.  March. 

19.  B.  ALATA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  448 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1101 ;  Bth.  FL 
Hongk.  177.  {CofUfza  alata,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  430 ;  B.  vemomoidet,  DC. 
Prod.  V.  447 ;  Conyza  nutans,  Bl.  Bydr.  896 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  XL  67 ; 
Laggera  alata^  Bth. ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  91). 

Hab.  In  the  drier  hill-forests,  and  in  hill  toungyas,  of  the  Martaban 
hills  east  of  Tounghoo ;  Earenee  hills  (Bevd.  Mason). 

20.  B.  PTEBODONTA,  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  15  and  Prod.  V.  448 ; 
Wight  Icon.  1. 1100.  {Laggera  pterodontay  Bth, ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  92). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  toungyas  and  poonzohs,  chiefly  of  the  hilly  partSp 
of  Pegu,  Martaban,  and  Upper  Tenasserim  ;  also  not  unfrequently  seen 
in  the  drier  hill-forests,  and  ascending  up  to  6000  ft.  elevation  ;  Ava^  Kba- 
kyen-hiUs  ;  Chittagong. — Fl.  Fr.  March,  April. 

21.  B.  AiTBiTA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  449.  {Conyza  avrita^  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IIL 
428 ;  Laggera  aurita,  Bth.  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  92). 

Hab.  Here  and  there  springing  up  in  toimgyas  of  Pegu  and  Marta- 
ban ;  more  frequent  along  the  Irrawadi  in  Prome  ;  Ava  (GrifE.  31G4). 
— Fl.  Fr.  March,  April. 

Doubtful  Species. 

1.  JB,  naptfolia,  DC.  Prod.  V.  440.— Tavoy  (Wall.). 

2.  B.  memhranaoea,  DC.  Prod.  V.  440. — Prome  (Wall.). 

3.  B.  viseoeula,  DC.  Prod.  V.  441,  non  Clark.— Taong-dong  (Wall.). 

Flucheay  Cass. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  ^tmuaUf  glabrous.    Florets  intensely  yelhw.     Corymbs  irregular ^  smalL 
Erect,  simple  or  branched,  the  canline  leaves  sessile  with  broad  rounded  base ;  flower- 

heads-about  2^  lin.  long,  on  rather  short  smooth  pedundeSi P.  Jkmimiut^ 

*  *  Shrubs  or  undershrubs.     Florets  purple  to  lilae.     Corymbs  dense,  terminoL 

{Receptacle  glabrous). 
Leaves  obovate,  blunt  or  acute ;  flower-heads  22}  lin.  long,  the  bracts  shortly  pubos* 

cent,  bluntish  to  acute  ;  shrub, .... P.  Inditm. 

Leaves  linear,  glandular-pubescent,  acuminate  ;  flower-heada  as  in  preceding,  but  the 

inner  bracts  more  acuminate,  ..•••••••• •••••••# P.  eiypaUnioides* 
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1.  P.  BovLLSJL,  {Erigeron  faleaUm,  Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.  172  ;  B. 
Jlava,  DC.  Prod.  V.  439  ;  B,  aenecioides,  DC.  Prod.  V.  439 ;  Laggerajlava, 

Bth.  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  90 ;  Conyza  repanda,  Hoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  431, 
teste  Clarke). 

Hab.  Common  in  all  leaf -shedding  forests,  more  especially  in  the 
eng-f orests,  where  it  is  often  reduced  to  a  mere  pygmy  ;  all  over  Burma^ 
from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  Fr.  C.  and  HS. 

I  place  this  species  only  reluctantly  in  JBltichea,  But  I  cannot  find 
any  ally  to  it  in  Biumea,  while  here  it  has  a  very  near  one  in  P.  linearis 
folia, 

2.  P.  Ikdica,  Less,  in  Linn.  1831. 160  ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  461 ;  Wight 
niostr.  t.  131  (flowers  wrongly  coloured  yellow)  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  93 
{Baccharis  Indica,  L.  sp.  pi.  1206  ;  Conyza  corgmhosa,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III. 
426;  B^foliolosa,  DC.  Prod.  V.  451  ?  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  95  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  beach-  and  tidal  forests,  entering  also  the  tidal 
savannahs  ;  all  along  the  coasts,  from  Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and 
the  Andamans.— Fl.  CS. ;  Fr.  HS. 

3.  P.  ETTPATOBiOLDES,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  II.  675. 

Hab.  Adjoining  Siamese  province  of  Eadbooree  (Teysmann). — FL 
Fr.  Apnl,  May. 

N.  B«  Laggera  arida,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  92  =  Bluchea  frutescem, 
Bth«  in  Hook.  Icon.  pi.  t.  1157. 

Mioroglossa,  DC. 

1.  M.  voLUBiLis,  DC.  Prod.  V,  320  ;"  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  67.  {Sonchm 
voluhilis,  Rumph.  Herb.  Amb.  V.  t.  104.  f .  1. ;  Conyza  pyrifolia,  Lamk. 
Diet.  II.  89  ;  Conyza  proiifera,  Bl.  Bydr.  897 ;  Erigeron  pyrifolius,  Bth. 
FL  Hongk.  176). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  grass- jungles  and  old  deserted  toungyas  all  over 
Martaban  and  Tenasserim,  up  to  3600  ft.  elevation ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills. 
— ^Fl.  Febr. ;  Fr.  March. 

Oonyza,  Less. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  FlotoeT'headi  very  tmaU,  not  above  a  line  Umg^  very  numeroue,  eorymbote, 
Brect  bnmched  A^nmif^l^  shortly  pubescent,  the  leaves  small,  simple  or  3-cleft  ;  pappus 

gaore  or  less  rufescenti  .  •  •  • 0,  pinnat\/lda, 

*  •  FUncer^heade  2 — i  lin,  long, 

X   Pubescence  not  viscid  nor  glandiiliur ;  leaves  serrate  to  almost  lobed, 
cuneato  at  base. 
Elect,  more  or  less  branched  annual,  more  or  less  hirsute ;  flower-heads  spherical, 
corymbose;  pappus  white,    ..••  •• •  ..,• t.«f«C  Mmijptima^i/Ms. 
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Erect,  simple  or  more  OBnally  branched  £rom  the  htuBe,  hizmite  or  pubeocent ;  fioirer- 
heads  not  spherical,  in  dense  terminal  corymbs  or  dusters ;  pappus  mfesoent, 

X    X  'Glandular,  otherwise  almost  glabrous ;  leaves  almost  entire,  naircnr. 

Erect,  branched  ;  flower-heads  2 — Z^  lin.  long,  on  glandular  pubemlous  pednndes, 

corymbose  ;  pappus  pinkish  to  pinldsh  white, B,  visddttiM. 

1.  C.  PDnsTATiPiDA,  Eoib.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  430.  (O.  dbHnthifolia,  DC. 
Prod.  V.  383  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  64) . 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hiU-forests  and  more  so  in  deserted  and 
cultiyated  toimgyas  and  open  waste  places,  etc.,  of  the  Martaban  hills,  at 
2—^000  ft.  elevation ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills.— FL  Fr.  Febr.— April. 

2.  C.  SEMipnnsrATiFiDA,  Wall.  Cat.  3058 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  382 ;  Claik. 
Comp.  Ind.  62. 

Hab.  Frequent  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Irra- 
waddi  and  Sittang,  from  Prome  and  Martaban  southwards. — ^Fl.  Fr.  H5. 

3.  C.  VEEONic-aiPOLiA,  Wall.  Cat.  3005  ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  382  ;  Bth.  FL 
Hongk.  176 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  62.  (C  Japonica,  Less.  Syn.  204 ;  DC. 
Prod.  V.  382). 

Hab.  Martaban,  Nattoung,  in  the  pine-forests,  at  about  7000  ft. 
elevation. — Fl.  March. 

4.  C.  visciDULA,  Wall.  Cat.  3006 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  883 ;  Bth.  PL 
Austr.  rV.  496 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  63.  (0.  striata,  Wall.  Cat.  3065  ;  DC- 
Prod.  V.  383  ;  a  Wallichii,  DC.  1.  c.  384  ex  part.  ;  C.  polycephdla,  Edg. 
in  Linn.  Trans.  XX.  66 ;  Walp.  Eep.  VI.  720). 

Hab.  Common  in  toungyas  and  in  open  grassy  spots,  as  well  in  the 
drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  up  to  6000  ft.  elcTation,  as  in  the  Pegu  and 
Prome  Yomah,  here  descending  as  low  as  to  3—400  ft.  elevation  ;  also 
Tenasserim. — Fl.  Fr.  Jan. — March. 

ThespiSy  DC. 

1.  Th.  divabicata,  DC.  Prod.  V.  375  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  65.  (!*• 
erecta,  DC.   Prod.  V.  376). 

Hab.    Bather  frequent  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  along 
the  Sittang  and  Irrawaddi  in  Pegu  \  Chittagong,  on  the  banks  of  the  ^ 
Megna. — Fl.  May,  June ;  Fr.  BS. 

Oyathooliney  Caaa. 

I.  C.  LYBATA,  Cass,  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  1829.  34  ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  87-^; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1098  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  37  (^Artemisia  hirwaa,  BottL  in 
Spreng.  Syst.  III.  490;  C  stricta,  DC.  Prod.  V.  374). 

Hab.  Common  on  rock-walls  and  mossy  boulders,  etc.  in  the  choun^ 
and  torrents  all  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Pegu  and 
Arracan.— FL  Fr.  CS. 
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Grangea,  Ad. 

1.  G.  Madeeaspata^a,  Poir.  Diet.  Suppl.  III.  825  ;  DC.  Prod.  V. 
373 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1097  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  37.  (Artemisia  Maderas- 
patana,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  412). 

Hab.  a  common  weed  in  fallow  agrarian  lands,  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  waste  places  in  and  around  villages,  etc.,  all  over  Burma,  down  to 
Tenasserim.— PL  C.  and  HS. ;  Fr.  HS. 

Myriactis,  Leas. 

1.  M.  Wallichh,  Less,  in  Linn.  1831.  127 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  309 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  38. 

Hab.  Martaban,  in  open  grassy  places  and  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
hill-forests  on  Nattoung,  at  about  6 — 7000  ft.  elevation. — Pr.  CS. 

Bhynohospermnm,  Rwdt. 

1.  E.  VEBTiciLLATUM,  Rwdt.  in  Bl.  Bydr.  902  ;  DC.  Prod.  V,  296  ; 
Miq.  PI.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  32 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  39.  {Leptocoma  racemosa. 
Less,  and  NE.  in  Linn.  1831. 130  ;  DC.  Prod.  Y.  280  ;  Zollingeria  scandens, 
Schultz.  Bip.  in  Beg.  Flor.  1854.  274 ;  Walp.  Ann.  V.  250.) 

Hab.     Ava,  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — ^Fr.  September. 

Boltonia,  L'Her. 

L  B.  Iin)iCA,  Bth.  PI.  Hongk.  174 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  40.  (Aster 
Indicus,  L.  sp.  pi.  1230 ;  Burm.  PI.  Ind.  181 ;  Asteromoea  Indica^  Bl. 
Bjdr.  901 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  303  ;  Galimeris  integrifolia,  DC.  Prod.  V.  259, 
teste  Clarke ;  CalUstemma  Indicum,  G.  Don  in  Lond.  Hort.  Brit.  t.  348  ; 
Stsutsua  Oantoniensis,  DC.  Prod.  YI.  44 ;  Hisutsua  serrata.  Hook,  and 
Arn.  Bot.  Beech.  265  ;  Chrysanthemum  ctmeatum,  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  III.  436). 

Hab.     Ava,  E^hakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — PL  May — September. 

Callistephiis,  Cass. 

•1.  C.  Chutensis,  NE.  Aster.  221;  DC.  Prod.  Y.  274;  Clark, 
Comp.  Ind.  41.  (Aster  Ohinensis^  L.  sp.  pi.  1232 ;  Eoxb.  PI.  Ind.  III» 
433). 

Hab.     Cultivated  in  gardens  of  Burma  (teste  Clarke). 

Erigeron»  L. 

1.  E.  MotT^TUJcms.,  L.  Mant.  112 ;  Jacq.  Hort.  Yindob.  III.  19. 
(Conyza  ^gptiaca,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  III.  183  ;  DC.  Prod.  Y.  382  ;  Bth. 
PI.  Austr.  lY.  497  ;  E,  asteroides,  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  III.  432 ;  U,  hispidum, 
DC.  Prod.  Y.  292 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  54 ;  Gonyza  asteroides.  Wall.  Cat. 
3052,  non  L.  ;  DC.  Prod.  Y.  382  ;  Blumea  puhiflora,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  434  ; 
S.  suhlyratum,  Roxb.  ap.  DC.  Prod.  Y.  292  ;  Gonyza  Jerdoni,  Clark.  Comp. 
Ind.  62,  fol.  subpinnatifidis  et  radio  apparenter  deiiciente). 
26 
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Hab.  Pegu  and  Martaban,  not  unfrequent  along  the  banks  of  the 
Sittang ;  most  probably  also  elsewhere. — Fl.  Fr.  May. 

The  ligulate  ray-florets  seem  to  be  sometimes  absent,  at  least  in 
dried  specimens  they  appear  so.  The  Egyptian  plant  agrees  in  all  parts 
with  the  Indian,  but  appears  to  be  often  ray-less. 

N.  B.  Oonyza  angwtifolia,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  429.  (DC.  Prod.  V. 
83),  appears  from  the  description  and  MS.  figure  to  be  a  luxuriant  form 
of  E.  Canadensis^  L.,  or  E.  linifolius,  Willd.,  and  is,  therefore,  hardly  an 
Andamanese  plant. 

Gynura,  Cass. 
Otmspeetus  of  Speeiet. 

Pabescent ;  leaves  rather  Bmall,  ovate  to  linear-lanceolate,  repand-toothed,  acainioAte ; 

peduncles  and  involucral  bracts  hoary  pubescent, ......••(?.  Nepalenm. 

Pubescent,  the  root  tuberous  ;  leaves  more  or  less  laciniate  to  pinnatifid ;    peduncles 

and  involucre-bracts  less  hairy,  ....••• ..«..••  €^.  t'lwjfa. 

1.  G.  Nepaleitsis,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  8000 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  171. 
{&,foeim8,  DC.  1.  c). 

Hab.     Ava,  Irrawaddi,  on  the  Pingee  rocks  (Wallich). — PI.  Oct. 

2.  Ot.  snniATA,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  301 ;  Cburk.  Comp.  Ind.  173. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  eng-  and  low  forests  of  the  Sittang  Yalley  in 
Pegu,  and  in  those  of  Martaban. — Fl.  April,  May ;  Fr.  June. 

As  long  as  it  is  young,  the  plant  looks  almost  scapif  erous  and  the  leases 
jure  then  simpler  and  smaller,  but  at  the  rate  that  the  tuberous  roots 
enlarge  the  plant  becomes  more  robust,  larger,  and  branched  from  the  base 
with  the  leaves  up  to  7  in.  long. 

Notonia,  DC. 

1.  N.  CRASSI88I1CA,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  442.  (jOompoHta^  Griff.  Not. 
Dioot.  252.  t.  470). 

Hab.  Ava,  on  the  limestone-hills  near  Segain  (Wall.,  Griff.) — ^Fl. 
May. 

Emilia,  Cass. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

Achenes  painllose-rongk ;  style-branches  erect,  half-cylindrical  with  a  short  conical 
appendage  ;  lower  leaves  more  or  less  lyrate, E.  MtMJoUm, 

Achenes  quite  glabrous ;  style-branches  elongate,  recQired,  almost  dab-shaped  at  the 
apex ;  lower  leayes  elongate-spatolate,    S,  pren^tUhoidtm, 

1.  E.  SONCHEFOLIA,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  302;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  174. 
{Cacalia  sonchifolia^  L.  sp.  pL  1169,  non  Forsk. ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  413 ; 
O^ura  ecalyculata,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  298 ;  E.  sa^ittata,  DC.  Prod.  VI. 
802 ;  E.Jlaccida,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  102 ;  Senecio  wnehifoliug,  Bth. 
Fl.  Hongk.  189). 
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Hab.  Common  in  agrarian  and  garden  land,  in  deserted  toungyas, 
in  waste  and  rubbishy  places,  along  river- banks,  etc.,  also  in  the  savannahs, 
all  over  Burma,  from  Ghittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim. — El.  C. 
and  HS. ;  Fr.  HS. 

2.  E.  PBENAirrHOiDBA.,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  803 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  176 
(JE^  angusiifoUa^  DC.  1.  c). 

Hab.    Ava,  hUls  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  Fr.  Aug. 

SeneciOy  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

8abg.  1.  £u'Senmo,  Anthers  not  tailed  at  the  base.  Achene^  all  with,  or  those  of 
the  ray,  without  pappus. 

*  Aehenes  all  icith  pappus. 

Almost  glabrous,  the  flower-stems  almost  scapiform ;  lower  leaves  elongate-cuneate- 
oblong ;  flower-heads  short  peduncled,  in  dense  corymbs ;  achenes  of  the  disk  papil- 
lose-rough ;  pappus  white,     ........•• • ,,S.  obtuaatus. 

Almost  glabrous  or  more  or  less  hirsute ;  leaves  narrow-linear,  with  involute  marg^ins ; 
flower-heads  long-peduncled,  few ;  achenes  papillose-rough  ;  pappus  more  or  less 
pubescent, •  •  • • .  •  i9.  Grifithiu 

*  *  Achenes  of  the  ray  without  pappus, 

Bonghiah  hirsute  ;  leaves  elongate-linear,  naiiowed  at  the  base  ;  flower-heads  in  lax 

corymbs ;  achenes  striate,  glabrous  ;  pappus  rufescent, 8,  saxatilis, 

Subg.  2.    Synotis.    Anthers  tailed,  the  tails  free  or  adnate. 

*  Erect  shrubs  or  undershrubs. 

Stem  and  leaves  beneath  white-tomentose ;  flower-heads  radiate,  rather  large,  in  dense 
corymbose  panicles  ;  achenes  glabrous  ;  pappus  white,    8,  densifiorus. 

Olabrous  or  nearly  so ;  flower-heads  small,  glabrous,  discoid,  in  small  dense  corymbs  ; 
achenes  glabrous  ;  pappus  white, 8.  triliyulatus, 

*  *  8candeni  shrubs  or  undershrubs. 

Stems  almost  sigzag-flexuose,  slightly  woolly  and  glabrescent ;  flower-heads  discoid, 
rather  large,  in  divaricate  corymbose  panicles ;  achenes  diflbrm,  those  of  the  disk  5- 
gonous  with  pilose  comers  and  white  pappus,  the  ray-achenes  glabrous,  almost 
trigonous 8,  Chinensis, 

1.  S.  OBTUfiLiTUfl,  Wall.  Cat.  3133  j  DC.  Prod.  VI.  367  ;  Clark.  Comp. 
Ind.  192. 

Hab.     Ava,  Ehakyen  hills  east  of  Bhamo.  (J.  Anderson).  FL  May. 

2.  S.  GKiFPiTHn,  Hf .  and  Th.  MS. ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  193. 

Yar.  a.  qenuen^a,  leaves  longer  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so  ;  flower- 
heads  longer  peduncled,  the  involucral  bracts  nearly  glabrous. 

Yar.  p,  KvELzn,  Clark.  Comp,  Ind.  194.  a  fruticulose  undershrub, 
the  leaves  hirsute  on  both  sides  or  almost  chaffy  pilose  along  the  midrib 
beneath ;  flower-heads  shorter  peduncled,  the  involucral-bracts  more  pubescent* 

Hab.  Yar.  p.  rather  frequent  on  rocks  and  in  open  grassy  places  in 
the  pine-forests  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Martaban  hills,  at  6000 — 7100 
ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Jan.,  Febr.;  Fr.  March. 
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8.     S.  BAXATiLis,  Wall.  Cat.  8131 ;  DC.  Prod.  VL  367. 
Hab.    Ava,  Taong-dong  (Wall.). 

Judging  from  the  description  only  it  seems  allied  to  S.  linifiUut, 
8,  pilo9ulu8,  etc. 

4.  S.  DEirsiFLOErB,  Wall.  Cat.  8116 ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  369 ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  185.  {8,  anguloius^  DC.  1.  c.  ;   S.  uneinelluSy  DC.  L  c.  868). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  grassy  and  open  places  in  the  drier  hill-forests, 
especially  the  pine-forests,  of  Martaban,  at  3000 — 6000  ft.  elevation. — ^FL 
Febr.,  March  ;  Fr.  March,  April. 

5.  S.  TBiLiauLATUS,  Ham.  in  Don.  Prod.  PI.  Nep.  178  ;  DC.  Ptod. 
VI.  368.  (fif.  vagans.  Wall.  Cat.  3108 ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  368 ;  Clark.  Comp. 
Ind.  188). 

Hab.     Ava,  Ehakyen  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fr.  March. 

6.  S.  Chinensis,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  363  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  190.  (jCiner- 
aria  Chinensis,  Spreng.  Syst.  III.  549  ;  CHneraria  repanda^  Lour.  Fl.  Coch. 
II.  613,  non  Willd. ;  S.  campyhdea,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  376 ;  Clark.  Comp. 
Ind.  183 ;  S.  Rindaii,  Bth.  in  Lond.  Joum.  Bat.  I  488). 

Hab.    Ava^  Khakyen  hills,  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  MarcL 

Doubtful  species. 

7.  S.  ?  PEGUAinjs,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  365. 
Hab.     Pegu  (Belanger). 

This,  according  to  Aug.  Pyr.  DeCandolle,  has  the  habit,  leaves,  and 
aohenes  of  Cineraria, 

Eupatorium,  Toumef. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

X  Leaves  penninerved. 

Corymbs  of  few  small  few-flowered  flower-heads, £.  Birmanuum, 

Flower-heads  numerous,  in  corymbose,  elongate  panicles,    ............  J?.  Ihmdwmum. 

X   X  Leaves  triplinerred. 
Flower-heads  numerous,  in  corymbs,   •« ..•••«••.•« ••••J?.  WMeku, 

1.  E.  BiBMAHncxTM,  DC.  Prod.  V.  179,  vix  Clarke. 
Hab.     Ava,  Segain  (Wall.  3290). 

2.  E.  PrmDUAKiTM,  Wall.  Cat.  8170;  DC.  Prod.  V.  179;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  83.  ( J7.  nodijlorum,  Wall.  Cat.  3166 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  179 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  33). 

Hab.    Burma  (teste  Clarke,  non  DC.) 

Bentham  (Fl.  Hongk.  172)  refers  this  species  to  the  following,  and  the 
pennineryation  really  seems  to  be  a  fallacious  character. 

8.  E.  Waxlichii,  DC.  Prod.  V.  179.  (JE.  cannahinum^  Clark,  Comp. 
Ind.  34,  non  L.). 

Hab.    Upper  BurmA  (teste  Clarke). 
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,  WiUd. 

1.  M.  SCANDEKS,  WiUd.  sp.  pi.  III.  1748  ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  199  ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  84.  (Eupatorium  seandenSy  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  (1746)  176.  ezcl. 
syn. ;  Eupaiorium  cor  datum,  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  176  t.  58.  f.  2  ;  Eupatorium 
ffolubile,  Vahl.  Sjrmb.  (1794)  III.  93  ;  M.  volubilis,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  III.  1743, 
DC.  Prod.  V.  199). 

Hab.    Upper  Tenasserim,  Attaran  (Wall.  Cat.  8174). — Fl.  May. 

Ageratam,  L. 

1.  A.  comrzorDES,  L.  sp.  pi.  1176 ;  Hook.  Exot.  Fl.  t.  16 ;  DC. 
Prod.  y.  108  ;  Schlechtdl.  in  Linnsea  XXXIX.  493,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  30. 
{Ageratum  cordifoltum,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  416). 

Hab.  a  common  weed  in  all  cultivated  and  waste  lands,  along  river- 
sides, deserted  toungyas,  etc.,  springing  up  in  the  forests  wherever  light 
permits,  all  over  Burma  and  adjacent  islands  ;  Andamans,  introduced  and 
rapidly  spreading.     Fl.  B.  S. 

Adenostemma,  Forst 

1.  A.  TiscosTTM,  Forst.  Nov.  gen.  no.  16 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  Ill ;  Bth. 
FL  Hongk.  171 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  28.  (Ageratt^m  aquatictim,  Boxb.  Fl. 
Ind.  III.  4iie ;  A.  fastigiatim,  DC.  Prod.  V.  Ill ;  A  RoyUi,  DC.  Prod.  V. 
112  ;  A  elatum,  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.  181 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  112  ;  Wight  Icon, 
t.  1087  ;  A.  rugostm,  DC.  Prod.  V.  112  ;  A  Madurense,  DC.  Prod.  V.  112  ; 
A.  rivaioy  Dalz.  in  Hook.  Kew.  Gard.  Misc.  III.  231). 

Var.  a.  tebum,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  29  (incl.  varr.  elatum  and  lattfo- 
Uumy  Clark.  L  c),  larger,  the  leaves  larger  and  broader,  often  somewhat 
succulent ;  flower-heads  larger  ;  achenes  more  or  leas  glandular  muricate. 

Yar.  p,  KiCBOCEPHALrM,  Clark.  1.  c.  29  (A,  microcephalumy  DC. 
Prod.  Y.  Ill))  as  preceding,  but  usually  thinner  and  the  leaves  smaller; 
heads  very  small. 

Yar.  y.  AiroTJSTrpOLnjM,  Clark.  1.  c.  29  (A,  angustifolium,  Edg.  in 
Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  XXI.  173 ;  Walp.  Ann.  Y.  153),  leaves  elongate- 
linear,  rest  as  in  var.  a. 

Yar.  8.  BBTicULATrM,  Clark.  1.  c.  30  (A,  reticulatum,  DC.  Prod.  Y. 
112  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1088  ;  A.  leiocarptMh,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  112  ;  A.  erectum, 
DC.  Prod.  Y.  113),  as  var.  a.,  but  leaves  somewhat  rough  above  and  often 
more  or  less  lacunose,  tawny  pubescent  on  the  nerves  beneath ;  achenes 
smooth. 

Hab.  var.  a.  frequent  in  the  mixed  forests  of  the  Pegu  and  Arracan 
Yomah;  Ava  hiUs ;  var.  p.  along  with  the  typical  form  but  scarcer; 
var.  (?)  >    Tenasserim  (Helf.  8109).— Fl.  Fr.  C.  and  HS. 
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ElephaxLtopuB,  L. 

1.  B.  8CABEB,  L.  sp.  pi.  1813 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  86 ;  RoxV.  PL  Ind. 
III.  445 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1086  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  171 ;  Clark.  Gomp.  Ind. 
28.  (U,  sp  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  222). 

Hab.  Common  in  dry  grass-land,  rubbishy  places,  along  the  borders 
of  fields  and  rivers,  of  the  cultivated  plains  and  also  in  the  mixed  forests 
(especially  the  upper  ones),  all  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Avadown 
to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  Sept. — March. 

Ethulia,  L. 

1.  B.  comrzorDBS,  L.  sp.  pi.  1171 ;  Linn.  f.  Dec.  1. 1.  1 ;  Bot.  Reg. 
t.  695 ;  DC.  Pwd.  V.  12 ;  CLirk.  Comp.  Ind.  1.  (J&.  ramosa,  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  III.  413). 

Hab.  Chittagong,  banks  of  the  Megna  near  Comillah  (Clarke). — FL 
April,  May ;  Fr.  RS. 

Vernonia*  Srhieb. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Subg.  1.      CyanopU,     Flower-heads  small.    Achenee  4 — S-comered  or  terete,  not 
ribbed.    Outer  row  of  pappus  bristly  or  paleaceous.    Low  annual  herbs. 

*  Achene9  ^'Cornered.  (Cjanopia,  Bl.) 

Greyish  puberulous  or  thinly    pubescent;    flower-heads  broad,   in  poor  coiymlM; 
involucral  bracts  stiff,  squarrose,  acuminate, F.  CAmwmmi. 

*  *  Aehmes  tereU  (Tephrodee). 

Greyish  puberulous ;  flower-heads  2^ — 3  lin.  long,  oorymboee-panicled,  . . . .  F.  omrM. 
Subg.  2.  EU'Vemonia,    Flower-heads  rather  large  or  rarely  smaU.    Achenee  longi- 
tudinally ribbed.    Involucre-bracts  all  scarious,  not  leafy  nor  leafy-appendaged. 

*  Undershrubs  or  herb*,    Involuere-hracU  elongate,  etpeeiaUy  the  inner  ohm, 

and  tuually  narrow, 

X   Outer  iuTolucral  bracts  subulate  and  squarrose,  passing  on  to  the 

peduncle.    Outer  pappus  consisting  of  numerous  almost  chaff<4ike 

bristles. 

Slightly  puberulous ;  leavee  narrow  or  broad,  shortly  petioled  or  almost  sessile ;  flower^ 

heads  rather  large,  on  long  stiff  peduncles,  ooiymbose-panidled ;  achenes  doiaely 

-villous,     • • • V.  hraeieolata, 

X    X   Outer  involucral  bracts  rather  broad  and  shorty  more  or  leas  ajH 
pressed-imbricate. 
+  Outer  series  of  pappus  consisting  of  a  few  caducous  bristles  or 
almost  wanting, 
t  Flower-heads  large,  many-flowered,  solitary  or  few,  or  in 
poor  corymbs.    Involucral-bracts  very  acuminate.    Harsh- 
leaved  undershrubs  or  herbs.     {XiphoUpie^ 
Flower-heads    long-pedunded,  in  lax  corymbs ;    achenes  2  lin.    long,     glabrous ; 

bristles  of  pappus  bristly, V,  kraeteeie. 

Flower-heads  short-peduncled,  in  compact  corymbs;  achenes  1  lin.  long,  sparingly 
pilose ;  brisUes  of  pappus  smooth, •  •  •• F.  Jiagkmrgku* 
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FlowBT-heada  sessile  or  nearly  so,  dnstered  or  solitary ;  achenes  1  lin.  long,  appreased 

pilose ;  bxisileB  of  pappus  smooth, V,  squarrosa. 

t  t  flower-heads  small  or  rather  small,  few-  (not  above  16- ) 

flowered,  in  ample  oorymb-like  panicles.    Involucial 

bracts  bluntish  or  hardly  acuminate.     (Gjfnmanthe- 

mum.) 

Bonghiflh  puberulons;  leaves  narrow,  rarely  broad;  flower-heads  only  8  lin.  long, 

numerotis,  in  axillary  and  terminal  corymbs, F.  aspera, 

Bonghish  pabemloos ;  leaves  rather  broad  or  narrow ;  flower-heads  4 — 6  lin.  long, 
shortly  pednncled,  in  axillary  and  terminal  panided  corymbs,  ........  F.  taliffna, 

+    +  Outer  series  of  pappus  consisting  of  numerous  or  copious  bris- 
tles.   Involucral  bracts  acuminate.    {Lepidapha.) 
Leaves  broad,  roughish  puberulous ;  flower-heads  peduncled,  in  small  sessile  pubescent 
axillary  corymbs,  or  corymbose-panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  involucral 

bracts  whito  woolly, V,  Kingii, 

LeaTes  narrow,  roughish  puberulous,  chartaceous ;  flower-heads  shortly  pedimcled  or 
sessile,  solitary  or  fewin  the  leaf-axils,  irreg^ularly  disposed  raceme-like  or  form- 
ing terminal  poor  cor3rmbs ;  involucral  bracts  nearly  glabrous, V.  atUniMta, 

*  *  iMrge  shruba  or  treea^  rareltf  teandent.    Flower-headi  tuualfy  imaU  andftw^ 

flowered, 
X   Pappus  more  or  less  tawny  to  red-brown.    Involucre-bracts  elongate 
especially  the  inner  ones.    Scandent  shrubs. 
Glabrous  or  nearly  so  ;  flower-heads  \  in.  long,  shortly  peduncled,  in  small  corymbs 
panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  leaves  petioled ;  achenes  pilose,  . .  V.  blanda. 

As  preceding,  but  shortly  puberulous ;  achenes  glabrous,  • V.  eeandene, 

X    X  Pappus  white  or  whitish  to  pale  straw-coloured.    Involucre-bracts 
short  and  rather  broad.    Flower-heads  small.     iJStrobocalyx.) 
•¥  Trees  or  erect  shrubs. 

X   Leaves  sessile  or  very  shortly  petioled. 
Small  tree,  pubescent  or  puberulous ;    leaves  cuneate-narrowed,   shortly   petioled ; 
flower-heads  shortly  peduncled,  corymbulose,  in  terminal  leafless  panicles ;  invo- 
lucre-bracts slightly  and  fugaceously  appressed  pnbescent,  . . . .  T.  volkameriaefolia, 

X    X   Leaves  rather  long-petioled. 
Meagre  shrub  or  small  tree,  softly  tomentoee ;  leaved  broad ;    flower-heads  shortly 
peduncled,  corymbose-panicled ;  involucral  bracts  densely  white-tomentose, 

. .  V,  Kurziu 

Tree ;  leaves  coriaceous,  long-petioled,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  glabrescent  above 

or  rarely  also  beneath ;  flower-heads  sessile  or  nearly  so,  clustered,  in  corymb-like 

tomentose  panicles ;  involucre-bracts  thinly  appressed  pilose,    V*  arborea, 

-H    +  Scandent  shrubs. 
Stem  and  leaves  beneath  appressed  silvery  pubescent ;    flower-heads  almost  sessile, 
divaricate  corymbose  and  panicled ;  involucre-bracts  glabrous,  ciliate, 

. .  Fi.  elaeagnifolia, 
Subg.     8.    HohUpie.    Outer  involucre  entirely  leafy  and  large,  or  smaller  and  pro- 
dooed  into  a  leafy  appendage. 

*  Outtr  invohsere-^raets   large    and  leafy^   mHrelff   eoneeaiing  the  inner  onee 

(Hololepis,  DC). 
Leaves  broadly  oval,  almost  sessile,  rather  glabrous ;  flower-heads  peduncled,  corym* 
bose,   •  •  •  • , • •  F.  ealyeina. 
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*  *  Outer  involuere-hraets  tcarious,  produced  at  the  tipi  into  a  /oiimeeouB  Hntar 
appendage.     (Stengelia.) 
Shortly  and  thinly  pubescent;   leayes  petioled;   flower-heads    corymhoae;    pappus 
mfescenty     F,  ontAelmimtJdM, 

1.  V.  ciWEEBA,  Less,  in  Linn.  1829,  291  and  1831.  673  ;  DC.  Prod. 
V.  24  ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  IX.  459  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  20.  {Conyza  einerea, 
L.  sp.  pi.  1208 ;  Serratula  cinerea,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  406  ;  F.  ahhreviata, 
DC.  Prod.  V.  25 ;  F.  physaltfolia,  DC.  L  c.  24 ;  F.  laxiflora^  Less,  ia 
Linn.  1831.  646  j  DC.  Prod.  V.  25  ;  Chrysoooma  purpurea,  G.  Font.  Prod. 
54). 

Hab.  Common,  not  only  in  all  leaf-shedding  forests  but  still  more 
BO  in  all  cultivated  and  waste  lands,  along  river-banks,  on  old  pagodas,  etc., 
all  over  Burma,  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  4000  ft.  elevation ;  Andamans, 
introduced  and  now  common.. — Fl.  Fr.  C.  S. 

2.  Y.  Chineksis,  Less,  in  Linn.  1831.  674  ;>Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  IL 
18 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  169 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  18.  (Oonyza  Ckinetuis, 
ijamk.  Diet.  II.  83,  non  L. ;  Cyanopis  puheseens,  Bl.  Bydr.  890;  DC. 
Prod.  V.  69^  Cyanopia  viilosa,  DC.  Prod.  V.  69). 

Hab.  Frequent,  especially  in  rubbishy  and  waste  places  in  and 
around  villages,  along  river-banks,  etc.,  of  the  cultivated  plains,  less  so  in 
open  places  of  the  mixed  forests,  all  over  Pegu,  Arracan,  Martaban,  and 
Tenasserim. — Fl.  Aug. — Jan. ;  Fr.  CS. 

3.  V.  BBACTEOLATA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  62.  (F!  subsessilis,  DC.  Prod.  V. 
62  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  10). 

Yar.  a.  bbagteolata,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  10,  leaves  obovate  to 
obovate-oblong,  acute  ;  pappus  often  darker  rufescent. 

Yar.  p,  STJBSESSiLis,  Clark.  1.  c,  lower,  the  leaves  linear  to  linear- 
oblanceolate,  acuminate ;  pappus  usually  paler  coloured. 

Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills,  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — ^FL  Fr.  CS. 

4.  Y.  BEACTEATA,  Wall.  Cat.  2921 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  17.  {Deca- 
neuron  Silhetense,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  67  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1083). 

Hab.     Karenee  hills  (Bevd.  F.  Mason). 

6.  Y.  EoxBFBann,  Less,  in  Linn.  1831.  674.  (Uupatorium  asperum^ 
Boxb.  FL  Ind.  III.  415 ;  F.  aspera,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  31,  non  Ham. ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  17). 

Hab.  Ava,  apparently  frequent  about  Bhamo  and  the  hills  east  of  it. 
— Fl.  CS. ;  Fr.  C.  and  HS. 

6.  Y.  SQUARBOSA,  Less.  in  Linnsea  1831.  627,  note  of  p.  678.  (F. 
teres,  Wall.  Cat.  2926  ;  DC.  Prod.  Y.  15  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  16 ;  Aeiiepis 
squarrosa,  Don  Prod.  Nep.  169 ;  F.  rigiophylla,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  15). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  eng  and  dry  forests  of  Pegu,  Prome,  and  Ava. 
— FL  CS.  ;  Fr.  HS. 
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Leasing  called  two  different  plants  by  the  above  name,  but  according 
to  the  laws  of  priority  Don's  name  has  precedence,  and  the  Brazilian  plant 
mnst  be  called  either  V.  mhricauliSy  Less,  or  V.  plantaginoides,  Less.,  two 
names  for  the  same  plant  published  two  years  previously  to  Lessing's  Brazi- 
lian F.  squarrosa. 

7.  V.  ASPEBA,  Ham.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XIV  (1825)  219,  vix  Less., 
nee  DC.  Clark,  etc.  (V.  multijlora,  Less,  in  Linn.  1831.  6Jj2  ;  DC.  Prod.  V. 
81 ;  Decaneuron  divergensy  DC.  in  Wight  Contr.  8  and  Prod.  V.  68  ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1084 ;  V,  divergens,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  64 ;  Uupatorium 
divergent,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  415  and  Icon.  MS.  XIII.  t.  23). 

Var.  p.  NiLOHEBBYENSis,  (V,  Nilgherryensis,  DC.  Prod.  V.  82 ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1078  ;  V,  agpera.  Less,  in  Linn.  1831.  643  ?),  more  pubes- 
cent, the  pappus  white  or  nearly  so. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  frequent  in  all  leaf- shedding  forests,  along  river-sides, 
etc.  all  over  Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  ;  freely 
springing  up  in  deserted  toungyas  and  also  in  the  savannahs. — Fl.  CS.  ; 
Fr.  HS. 

8.  V.  SALiGiTA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  83 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  18.  (F.  longU 
caul  is,  DC.  Prod.  V.  33). 

Var.  a.  OEKurNA,  corymbs  more  or  less  panicled ;  involucre-bracts  more 
acute  to  mucr6nate-acuminate,  more  glabrous. 

Var.  p,  Peguensis  (F.  Feguensis,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  18),  a  shade- 
form,  panicles  spreading,  terminal,  leafless ;  involucre-bracts  more  or  less 
acute,  usually  more  glabrous. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson)  ;  Chittagong,  Seeta- 
khund  hill ;  var.  fi,  in  the  upper-mixed  forests  of  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah.— -FL  CS. ;  Fr.  C.  and  HS. 

9.  V.  Kdtgii,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  12. 

Hab.  Here  and  there  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper-mixed  forests 
of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah,  and  in  those  of  Martaban  east 
of  Tounghoo  ;  also  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — 'Ei,  Fr.  CS. 

10.  V.  attekuata,  DC.  Prod.  V.  33  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  12. 

Var.  a.  GENirnrA,  flower-heads  about  half  an  inch  across,  longer  or 
shorter  peduncled  and  usually  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Var.  p,  JUNCEA,  judging  from  the  material  at  hand,  the  whole  plant 
seems  to  be  transformed  into  an  ample  leafless  panicle,  the  flower-heads  only 
half  the  size,  all  sessile  and  solitary,  in  very  elongate  slender  poor  spikes  ; 
achenes  only  a  line  long  or  somewhat  longer,  the  pappus  pale  rufous. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Falconer)  ;  var.  p,  ad- 
joining Siamese  province  of  Badburi  (Teysmann). — ^Fl.  Fr.  CS. ;  Fr.  C. 
andHS. 

Var.  p,  may  form  a  distinct  species^  but  there  are  no  leaves. 
26 
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11.  y.  BLAirsx,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  32  ;  Ckrk.  Comp.  Ind.  25.  (F.  hlandulay 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  26  ;  F.  Andenonii,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  27). 

Hab.  Bather  frequent  in  the  grass  jungles  along  choungs  and  desert* 
ed  toungyas  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  Martaban ;  Upper  Tenaaeerim. — ^FL 
Fr.  Jan.,  Pebr. 

V,  Andertonii  (Birma.  Griff.  8099)  has  the  receptacle  densely  hirsute, 
but  in  F.  hlanda,  as  well  as  in  F.  blandulay  the  same  is  also  hispid,  although 
much  less  so. 

12.  V.  sCAiTDiars,  DC.  Prod.  V.  32  ;  Ckrk.  Comp.  Ind.  26.  (Deeaneu- 
ran  obovattm,  DC.  Prod.  V.  67  ;  Miq.  PL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  21 ;  F.  va^atu,  DC. 
Prod.  V.  32 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  26). 

Hab.  Pegu  (R.  Scott)  ;  Ava  hills,  up  to  4000  ft.  elevation.— Fl.  Fr. 
CS. 

13.  V.  VOLKAMEBUSPOLIA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  32  ;  Bedd.  PL  Syly.  Madr. 
t.  225.  (F.  acuminata^  DC.  Prod.  V.  82,  non  Less. ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  22 ; 
F.  Fundmna,  DC.  Prod.  V.  32  ;  F.  etupidata,  Buck  Ind.  Cand.  II.  p.  V). 

Hab.  Not  xmfrequent  in  the  drier  hill  and  the  hill-eng-forests  of 
Martaban,  at 2 — 4000  ft.  elevation ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — FL 
Febr.,  March  ;  Fr.  April. 

14.  y.  KuBzn,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  24. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban  east  of 
Tounghoo,  at  2 — 3000  ft.  elevation,  often  springing  up  amongst  the  shrubs 
of  poonzohs. — Fl.  March ;  Fr.  April. 

16.  V.  aebobba.  Ham.  in  Trans.  XIV.  (1826)  215 ;  DC.  Prod.  V. 
22 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  23.  (F.  Javanica,  DC.  Prod.  Y.  22 ;  Eupatoriwm 
Javanietm,  BL  Bydr.  (1826)  903 ;  V.  Blumeana,  DC.  Prod.  V.  22). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  3103). 

16.  V.  EL^AGNiFOLiA,  DC.  Prod.  V.  22  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  24. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein«  (Wall. ;  Falc.)  and  adjoining 

Siamese  provinces  (Teysmann). — Fl.  Jan.,  March ;  Fr.  HS. 

17.  V.  CALTCiNA,  Wall.  Cat.  2924 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  60 ;  Clark.  Comp. 
Ind.  9. 

Hab.    Prome  (Wall.). 

18.  V.  AifTHELMiOTHiCA,  Willd.  sp.  pL  III.  1634 ;  DC.  Prod.  V.  61 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  10.  {Oonyza  anthelminthica^  L.  sp.  pL  1207 ;  Serraimla 
anthelminihiea,  Kozb.  FL  Ind.  III.  406). 

Hab.    Ava,  Taongdong  (Wall.). 

TricholepiSy  DO. 

1.  T.  KABENsnnuc,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  318;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  238  (^Kareruis). 

Hab.  Martaban  hills^  Toonzeleen  (Brandis,  O'Eiley)  ;  Kaienee  hills 
(Rev.  F.  Mason). 
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GarihamTi0»  L. 

1.  C.  TTHCTOBTFB,  L.  Bp.  pi.  1162 ;  Roxb.  PI.  Ind.  in.  409 ;  Bot. 
Beg.  t.  170 ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  612  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  244. 

Hab.     Much  cultivated  in  Prome  District. — Fl.  March,  April. 

There  are  two  forms  in  cultivation,  the  one  with  almost  entire  leaves  and 
involucral  leaves  and  very  slightly  and  shortly  spiny,  and  the  other,  coming 
near  O,  oaifitcantha,  armed  with  long  spreading  spines. 

Cnioos,  L. 
Oontpectus  of  Species, 

*  Corolla  limb  belLshap&dy  B-cleft  to  the  middle.    Flower-heads  hitetudl^  the  inner 

involuertU  braete  not  in  any  way  dilated  at  the  tips,  but  terminating  in 
spinet. 
Leaves  white-tomentose  beneath,  pinnatifid,  spiny ;  flower-heads  large,  hemispherical, 
arachnoid. woolly, 0.  eriophorue, 

*  *  At  preceding  teetian^  but  the  inner  involucral  bracts  dilated  into  a  terminal 

appendage. 
Slender  bnt  stiff;  leaves  narrow,  entire  or  somewhat  sinnate-lobed,  shortly  spiny, 
nsually  whitish  tomentose  beneath ;  flower-heads  rather  small,  not  leafy-involncred 
at  the  base,  long-pedoncled, C  Chinensie. 

1.  C.  EBiOFHOBrs,  Hoffm.  Deutsch  Fl.  286  ;  Roth  Tent.  Fl.  germ. 
II.  286 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  217,  {Oirsium  eriophorum,  Scop.   Flor.   Cam. 
II.  130 ;  DC.  Prod.  VI.  63a ;  Koch  Syn.  Fl.  Germ.  743  ;  Oardms  erio* 
phorus,  L.  sp.  pi.  1153 ;  Jacq.  Austr.  t.  171 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  886^. 

Var.  p.  nrvoLrcKATrs,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  217  (Girsiwn  involueratumy 
DC.  Prod.  VI.  639),  leaves  above  covered  with  sharp  sometimes  spine- 
like bristles  ;  involucre-bracts  glabrescent ;  florets  purple. 

Hab.  Yar.  fi.  Karenee  country  (O'Biley)  ;  Ava,  Kakhyen  hills  east  of 
Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — FL  August,  September. 

2.  C.  Choteksis,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  219.  (SineruU).  (Oirsium 
Ohinensef  Gard.  and  Champ,  in  Hook.  Kew.  Journ.  Bot.  I.  828 ;  Bth*  Fl. 
Hongk.  168). 

Has.    Ava,  hills  east  of  Bhamo. 

Sauasurea,  DO. 

Chnspecttu  of  Species. 

Leaves  lyrate  with  a  deltoid  or  hastate  end-lobe,  the  upper  oauline  ones  often  entire 
oar  lobed,  tomentose  beneath ;  flower-heads  long-pednnded,  laxly  raoemose  and 
panicled,  the  involucre-bracts  nigrescent,  often  blunt  and  erose-toothed,  8.  deltoidea. 

Leaves  pinnatifid,  also  the  cauUne  ones,  the  end-lobe  rather  elongate,  tomentose  be- 
neath ;  flower-heads  shortly  peduncled  or  almost  sessile,  clustered  and  forming  an 
elongate  contracted  almost  raceme-like  panicle,  the  involucre-bracts  greyish  villous, 
acute^  • S.  FegucHsis. 

1.  S.  DELTOIDEA,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  235  (Aplotcms  deltoidea,  DC. 
Prod-  VL  541 ;  Aplotasis  nivea,  DC.  Prod.  VI.  541.) 
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Yar.  cu  yeba,  Clark.  Oomp.  Ind.  236  (incl.  var.  p.  nivea^  dark.  L  c), 
flower-heads  long-peduncled,  laxly  raoemose,  larger,  the  involacre-bracts 
nearly  entire  at  the  tips;  upper  leaves  entire  or  the  end-lobe  deltoid  and  large. 

Yar.  p,  POLYCEPHALA,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  236,  flower-heads  smaller, 
shorter  peduncled,  and  more  crowded,  laxly  racemose  and  panicled,  the 
involucre-bracts  blunt  and  erose-toothed ;  upper  leaves  or  their  end-lobe 
sagittate. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Martaban  on  the  Nattoung  hill  (Bev.  F.  Mason)  ;  var.  /3. 
frequent  in  open  and  grassy  places  in  the  drier  hill-,  especially  the  pine- 
forests  on  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Martaban  hills,  at  6000 — 7100  ft.  eleva- 
tion.— Fr.  March. 

2.     S.  PEOTJENSis,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  235. 

Hab.     Karen  hills  (0*Riley). 

Diooma,  Cass. 

1.  D.  TOMENTOSA,  Cass.  Bull.  phiL  1818. ;  Diet.  XIII.  195  and 
XLYII.  603  ;  DC.  Prod.  YII.  36 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  36.— (J9.  lanuginosa, 
DC.  Prod.  YII.  36 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1140). 

Hab.     Ava,  limestone-hills  about  Segain  (Wall.). — FL  Fr.  Nov. 

N.  B.  Hochstetteria  Schimperiy  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  246,  non  DC. 
=  Fegolettia  Senegalensis,  Cass.  I  cannot  see  in  what  Hochstetteria  and 
PegoUttia  do  differ,  and  still  less  can  I  understand  how  they  can  be  placed 
almost  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  order,  considering  that  two  of  the  Pegolet- 
tias  have  the  corolla  even  more  bilabiate  than  are  those  of  SLochsteiteria 
Schimperi,  as  figured  by  A.  Pyr.  De  CandoUe. 

LeuoomeriSy  Don. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

Flower-headB  on  short  slender  peduncles  or  ahnost  sessile,  in  peduncled  corymbs  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper-leaves  and  terminal ;  leayes  almost  coriaceous,  white-tomen- 
tose  beneath,    X.  speduMis. 

Flower-heads  solitary,  in  dense  terminal  tmibel-like  corymbs,  the  involucral  bracts 
gradually  shorter  and  passing  into  the  thick  short  densely  imbricate-biacted 
peduncle ;  leaves  membranous,  glabrous, , , x.  decora 

1.  L.  DECOBA9  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  317 ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  245. 

Hab.  Not  unf requent  in  the  eng-  and  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  Dis- 
trict.— FL  March ;  Fr.  May. 

Aiii8li8ea»  DC« 

Conspectw  of  Species, 

X  LeaYes  narrowed  at  the  base  and  decurrent  wing-like  on  the  petiole. 
Sparingly  pilose,  the  flowering  stems  more  or  less   sessile-leaved ;  leaves  membnnons 
obscurely  crenate-toothed ;   flower-heads  sessile  or  pedunded,  in  lax  spikes  or 
diffuse  narrow  panicles, ••••••••••  t  ••••#  •.•••••.•,•,,,,,,,  ^,  rdnrntf^a. 
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X    X  Leaves  more  or  leas  cordate  at  the  base,  the  petiole  not  innged. 

Flowering  stem  leaved,  the  leaves  thin  membranons,  sinuate-toothed,  long-petioled, 
sparingly  pilose  or  almost  glabrous ;  fiower-heads  sessile,  or  peduncled,  in  racemes 
or  panicles,    • • A.  aptera. 

Flowering  stem  radical  and  almost  scapiform  and  leafless ;  leaves  almost  coriaceous, 
entire,  hirsute,  often  glabrescent  above,  densely  villons-fringed ;  flower-heads 
pedunded,  in  difEnse  panicles, A,  Brandisiana, 

1.  A.  PTEROPODA,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  14  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  246. 
Yar.  a.  qissvtsa.  {A,  pferopoda  p.  lohelioideSy  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  246  ; 

A,  pteropoday  DC.  1.  c. ;  A,  8ilhetensis,  Clark,  in  Linn.  Joum.  XIV.  411), 
flower-headfl  sessile,  usuallj  clustered,  forming  a  simple  elongate  lax  spike. 

Var.  p,  EFFUSA,  Clark.  1.  c.,  flower-heads  slenderly  peduncled,  almost 
racemose,  forming  a  spreading  narrow  panicle. 

Has.  Var.  a.  frequent  in  open  grassy  places  of  the  drier  hill-,  espe- 
cially the  pine-forests,  and  on  the  hill-pastures  of  the  higher  ridges  of  the 
Martaban  hills,  at  5000 — 7100  ft.  elevation ;  Upper  Tenasserim,  top  of  Moo- 
lee  (Kev.  Parish).— Fl.  Fr.  March. 

2.  A.  Bbattdisiai^a,  Kurz  in  Joum«  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1872.  818 ; 
Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  247. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  along  choungs  in  the  damp  hill-forests  of  the 
Martaban  hills,  at  2000—4000  ft.  elevation.— Fl.  March. 

Gerbera,  Ghron. 

1.  G.  PILOSELLOIDES,  Cass.  Diet.  XVIII.  461 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  16 ; 
Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  191.  {Arnica  piloselloides^  Linn.  Amoen.  VL  103  ;  Q, 
ovalifolia,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  17  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  249). 

Hab.    Karenee  hills  (Eev.  F.  Mason.) 

The  Cape-plant  grows  on  sand-hills  and  has  larger  flower-heads  and 
shorter,  more  robust  scapes. 

Ciohorium,  L. 

•1.  C.  Ikttbtjs,  L.  sp.  pi.  1142 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  539 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII. 
84 ;  Koch  Syn.  Fl.  Germ.  357  ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  250. 

Var.  a.  genttika,  floral  leaves  from  a  broader  half -stem-clasping  base, 
lanceolate,  the  lower  leaves  often  runcinate. 

Var.  p,  Endivia,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  250.  ((7.  Undivia,  L.  sp.  pi. 
1142  ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  84 ;  Koch  Sjn.  Fl.  Germ.  357),  floral  leaves  broad- 
Ij  ovate,  half -stem-clasping  with  a  cordate  base,  the  lower  leaves  usually 
only  sinuate. 

Hab.  Var.  p,  cultivated  in  gardens  of  the  drier  parts  of  Burma^  as 
Prome.— Fl.  CS. 

Crepis,  L. 
1.     C.  Japonica,  Bth.  Fl.  Hongk.  194.  (Prenanthes  Japoniea^  It. 
Mant.  107 ;  Thbg.  Fl.  Jap.  802 ;  Toungia  Japomca,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  194  j 
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Trenantkes  lyratay  Thbg.  Fl.  Jap.  808 ;  OrepU  lyrata,  dark.  Comp.  Ind. 
258  ;  Toungia  Mawritiana^  DC.  Pfod.  YII.  192  ;  Prenanthes  procvmbmty 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. ^  III.  404:  Tcmngia  TAttn5<?ryttww,  DC.  Pirod.  VIL  192; 
Youngia  runcinatay  DC.  Prod.  VII.  192  ;  Youngia  napifolia^  DC.  Prod. 
VII.  193  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1147  ;  Youngia  ambigua,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  193  ; 
Youngia  Foosia,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  193  ;  Youngia  striata,  DC.  Prod.  VII. 
198  ;  Prenanthes  striata,  Bl.  Bydr.  885). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  garden-land  and  in  toungyas  under  cultiTation,  in 
betel-nut-gardens,  &c.,  of  the  Martaban  hills ;  also  Ava-bills,  apparently 
frequent. — Fl.  Fr.  Jan. — March. 

Hieracium,  L. 
1.    H.  SiLTHETEFSE,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  218 ;  Clark,  in  Joum.  Lmn.  Soc. 
XIV.  411.  and  Comp.  Ind.  257. 

HjLB.    Tenasserim  (Helf.  3369). 

Laotuoa,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Btout  annnal ;  leaves  nmcinate  and  spinnlose'toothed,  half-steBi-cla«i^ng  ^th  a  ngH- 
tate  base ;  panicle  large,  fuxnished  with  auricled  stem-clasping  bzacts  ;  flower^heads 
nearly  \  in.  long, X.  Semi^U, 

Slender  annual ;  leaves  linear,  entire  or  runcinately  lobed,  sessile  with  a  sagittate  base ; 
panicle  lax  and  corymb-like,  poor,  the  bracts  subulate,  small ;  flower-heads  laUier 
broad,  3 — ^8}  lin.  long, Z.  polyeephaU, 

1.  L,  SCABIOLA,  L.  sp.  pi.  1119  ;  DC.  Prod.  VII  187 ;  Hayn.  Amu 
Gew.  1. 1.  46 ;  Koch  Syn.  Fl.  Germ.  869 ;  Cbu-k.  Comp.  Ind.  263. 

Var.     a.  oenttina,  panicle  pyramidal 

•Var.  p.  BATIVA,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  263  (L.  sativa,  L.  sp.  pL  1118 ; 
DC.  Prod.  VII.  138 ;  Hayn.  Arzn.  Gew.  V.  t.  30 ;  Koch  Syn.  FL  Germ. 
869^,  panicle  fastigiate. 

Hab.  Cultivated  in  the  drier  parts  of  Boima,  as  in  Prome. — Fl.  CS. ; 
Fr.  HS. 

2.  L.  POLYCEPHALA,  Bth.  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  272.  (Ixeris  police- 
phala,  Caas.  Diet.  XXIV.  60 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII,  151 ;  laerisfontinalis,  DC. 
1.  c.) 

Hab.    Ava,  Tapan  near  Bhaxno  (J.  Anderson). — Fr.  Feb. 
N.  B.    Zactuea  hialata^  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  1854.  247^  =s  £.  irmfv«- 
tris,  Champ.  (1852). 

Prenanthesy  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

X  Leayes  pinnatifid  to  pinnate* 
Annual,  almost  glabroos ;  panicle  lax  and  spreading,    ••••••••..  i»  t  #•  •  P.  Xhoiimm, 

X    X   Leayes  simple. 
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Leayee  sagittate,  the  petiole  long  and  broadly  leafy-winged  and  sagittately  or  anricnlar- 
dilated  at  the  base ;  panicle  lax,  the  flower-heads oiearly  i  in.  long,  nodding,  on 
slender  bracted  peduncles,  . .  P.  alata, 

Leavefl,  at  least  the  canline  ones,  sessile  with  a  sagittate  base ;  fiowier-heads  long  and 
slenderly  peduncled,  forming  a  narrow  terminal  panicle,   P.  Motha, 

1.  P.  AiiA.TX,  Hf .  and  Thorns. ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  274. 

Hab.  Grassy  open  places  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  higher  ridges 
of  the  Martaban  hills,  at  5 — 6000  ft.  elevation. 

2.  P.  HoTSUEy  {Sonehm  Sotha,  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  276). 

Hab.  Ava,  Khakjen  hills  east  of  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  Fr. 
Aug. 

The  base  of  the  involucral  bracts  becomes  slightly  thickened  and  in- 
durated in  fruit,  but  the  inflorescence  and  the  narrow  few-  and  apparently 
purple-flowered  flower-heads  are  those  of  a  Frenanthes,  not  of  Sonchue. 


SonohuB,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  InvcJuerdl  bracts  gldbroua  &r  puberulouty  but  not  fflandular^pilou  or  hispid, 
Achenes  much  compressed,  8-ribbed  on  both  sides,  the  ribs  perfectly  or  almost  perfectly 

smooth ;  leaves  usually  runcinnate-pinnatifld,    S,  asper. 

Achenes  compressed,  the  ribs  marked  with  transverse  asperities,  and  muricate ;  leaves 
nmcinnate-pinnatifid  or  simple,  ....«.••••. 8,  okraceus, 

*  *  Involttcral  bracts  and  peduncles  giandular-hispid  or  glandular-pilose, 
Achenes  hardly  compressed,  the  ribs  thick  and  transversely  muricate ;  leaves  more  or 

less  slightly  nmdnnate,  the  npper  ones  simple, 8,  arvensis. 

1,  S.  OLEBACEUS,  L.  sp.  pi.  1116 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  402 ;  Hayn. 
Arzn.  Gew.  II.  t.  48 ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  682  ;  Koch  Syn.  Fl.  Germ.  371 ;  Clark. 
Comp.  Ind.  275.  {S.  ciliatus,  Lamk.  Fl.  Franc.  11.  87 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII. 
185 ;  Wight  Icon.  1. 1141 ;  8.  WaUichianus,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  185). 

Hab.    Ava. — Fr.  June. 

2.  S.  ASPEB,  Vill.  Delph.  III.  158 ;  Hayn.  Arzn.  Gew.  II.  t.  48 ; 
Koch  Syn.  Fl.  Germ.  871 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  275.  {8,  fdllaa,  Wallr. 
Sched.  432  ;  Fl.  Dan.  t.  893  ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  185). 

Hab.     Burma  {teste  Clarke). 

8.  S.  ABTENSis,  L.  sp.  pL  1116 ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  674 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII. 
187 ;  Koch  Syn.  FL  Germ.  871 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  276.  {8,  Orisensis, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  402 ;  8,  Wightianus,  DC.  Prod,  VII.  187  j  Wight 
Icon.  1. 1142). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  cultivated  and  rubbishy  places,  in  toungyas 
and  betel-nut-gardens,  etc.,  also  along  river-banks,  of  the  Martaban  bills ; 
Ava,  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  April,  May ;  Fr.  June. 
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MiororhynohtiB,  Lees. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

LeaydB  narrow,  slightly-lo'bed  or  entire ;  flowering  stems  erect ;  aclienes  strongly 
ribbed,  the  ribs  smooth, • M. 

Leaves  pinnatifid  with  the  lobes  all  rounded ;  flowering  stems  divaricate  and  much 
dichotomously  branched ;  achenes  strongly  10 — 12-ribbed,  the  ribs  transversely 
wrinkled, •••«.. ,M.  tupUmfUiut, 

1.  M.  ACAULis  (Prenanthes  acaultSy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  403  ;  Youn- 
gia  acaulis,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  193 ;  Prenanthes  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  251. 
t.  469  ;  Jf.  glahcTy  Wight  Icon.  t.  1145  ;  Lactuca  glabra,  DC.  in  Wight 
Contr.  26  and  Prodr.  VII.  135 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  272). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  savannahs  and  other  grassy  places,  along  and  in 
the  bed  of  stony  choungs,  etc.,  all  over  Burma,  from  Ava  and  Martaban 
down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl.  March,  April ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

2.  M.  ASPLENiFOLius,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  181 ;  Clark.  Comp.  Ind.  276. 
{JPrenanthes  asplenifolia,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  404). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  on  dried  up  beds  of  the  Irrawadi  and  in  fields 
in  Pegu. — Fl.  Jan. 

De  Candolle  cites  JSieracium  dichotomum,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  404 ; 
there  is  no  such  name  in  Roxburgh's  book,  and  Frenanthes  asplenifolia 
was  no  doubt  meant. 

CAMFAmTLACEJSl. 

Conspectus  of  Oenera. 

Suhord.  1.  CAMPAN'TTLE^.  Corolla  regular,  more  or  less  hell- 
shaped  to  ahnost  rotate.  Anthers  free.     Ovary  2 — 3 — 5-celled. 

*  Capsule  opening  by  an  apical  operele-like  disk, 

Sphenoclba.    Stigma  shortly  3-lobed.    Ovary  2-c6lled. — Glaucous  herbs.    Flow- 
ers in  dense  spikes. 

*  *  Capsttle  dehiscing  by  pores  or  valves » 

X   Stigma  lobed. 

+  Fruit  a  capsule.    Corolla  beU-shaped. 
Wahlensbboia.    Capsule  dehiscing  by  3 — 6  apical  valves  bearing  the  septa. 
Herbs. 

Campanula.    Capsule  opening  laterally  by  8  or  5  pores. 

+    +  Fruit  a  berry. 
Cahpantjmcba.     Corolla  bell-shaped.     Berry  supported  by  the  adherent  laige 
calyx-lobes. — Twining  herbs,  the  juice  milky.    Flowers  yellowish. 

Ctclodon.  Corolla  shallowly  bell-shaped.  Calyx -lobes  linear,  entire  or  ladniafte, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary  or  free.  Erect  annuals,  the  juice  milky,  floweis 
small,  white. 

Pentaphbaoma.    Corolla  persistent,  the  tube  short.     Stigma  shortly  3-lobed. 
Calyx-lobes  broad  and  blunt.    Succulent  herbs.    Flowers  in  one-sided  bracted  racemes. 
X    X   Stigma  capitate. 
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GxpHALOBTioicA.  CoToIla  almost  rotate,  deei^y  oleft^  tha  lobes  linear.  Oapeule 
dxy.    Delicate  herbs. 

Suhord,  2.    LOBELIUJEL     Corolla  irregular,  usually  more  or  less 
slit  on  the  back.     Anthers  united  round  the  style.     Ovary  2-oelled. 

*  Anthers  united  round  the  ttyle.     Ovary  i^eelled.     (Eu^LobeUeaey 

Frjltuu  Berry  isdehiscent.  The  2  upper  anthers  terminated  by  a  single  bristle. 
Herbs. 

Lobelia.  Capsule  herbaceous  or  membranous^  dehiscent.  The  upper  2,  or  all  the 
anthers  bearded.     Small  or  tall  herbs. 

*  *  Anthers  free.     Ovary  1  or  2-eelied,     {Goodeniaeeae), 

ScjBYOLA.  Ckxrolla  1-  or  2-liiq^  posteriorly  split  to  the  base^  Soft- wooded  trees 
or  shrubs. 

8phenoclea»  Gsntn. 

1.  S.  Zeti^aiteca,  Gsertn.  Fruct.  L  183.  t.  24 ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed. 
Wall.  II.  106 ;  Miq.  M.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  5G9.—(Sph,  Pongatiuin,  DC.  Prod. 
VII.  648 ;  Wight  lU.  t.  138  ;  Sph,  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  276). 

ELab.  Frequent  in  agrarian  lands,  especially  in  wet  fields,  along  river- 
banks,  etc.,  all  oyer  Burma. — Fl.  Fr.  G.  and  HS. 

Wahlenbergia,  Schrad. 

1.  W.  aaAciLis,  DC.  Prod.  VII.  433 ;  Bth.  Fl.  Austr.  IV.  137 ; 
fimith  Exot.  Bot.  t.  45  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  691.— (^.  agrettU,  DC.  1.  c.  434  ; 
Wight  loon.  t.  1175 ;  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  II.  21,  cum  syn.  ;  Cam- 
panula  dehiscens,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  IL  96 ;  Otunpamtla  agrettit^ 
Wall,  in  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  97)^ 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  fallow  agrarian  lands  of  the  Prome  and 
Irrawaddi  Districts. — ^Fr.  April. 

Campanula^  Fachs. 

1.  C.  CAiTESCBirs,  Wall.  Cat.  1289 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIL  473.  (Oephalo- 
Uigma  spathulatim,  Thwait.  Ceyl.  PL  422). 

Hab.  Frequent  on  brick-work  of  old  pagodas,  on  rock-walls^  Ac»,  of 
tlie  dry  and  eng  forests  of  Prome,  Pegu,  and  Martaban. — Fl.  Febr. — ^ApriL 

Campanumoaa,  BL 

L  O.  Jatahioa,  BL  Bydr.  726  ;  Hf .  and  Tlu  in  Lion*  Proc  IL  9. 
(Chdonopsis  Javamea,  Hf .  and  Th.  in  BL  Him.  Plant,  t.  16.  B ;  Oodonopsis 
eordata,  Hassk.  Betz.  I.  9 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  566,  var.  f ol.  subt. 
ffparse  hirsutis). 

Hab.    Martaban,  Karen  hills  (G'Biley)* 

Cyolooodon»  Griff. 
Ootupeetut  ofSpaeieB, 
Galyx-flegments  remoTed  from  tho  ovary  by  means  of  the  ovary-stalk,  O,  parvijlorum. 

CalyX'Segments  halfway  adxiato  to  the  aessile  ovary,   • , . .  C  lanci/olium, 

27    • 
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1.  C.  LAJTCIPOLIUM,  Kurz  in  Flora  1872.  808.  (Oofnpanula  Umetfolia, 
Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  96 ;  O,  truncatumy  Hf .  and  Th.  in  Lum.  Proc 
II.  18  ;  Oodonopsis  truncata.  Wall.  Oat.  1801 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  423  ;  Oodo- 
nopsis  albifloray  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  279 ;  C  dUtans,  GrnlE.  Icon.  Dicot.  t. 
481 ;  Codonopsis  leucoearpa,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  565). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  on  shady  moist  rock- walls  along  ebonies,  in 
tbe  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomab,  Martaban,  and  Ohittagong  down  to 
Tenasserim,  up  to  3000  ft.  elevation  ;  also  Ava^  Pingee  rocks  -in  tbe  Irza- 
waddiy  just  above  tbe  images  (Wall.). — Fl.  Fr.  Febr.,  Marcb. 

Pentaphragma,  Wall. 

1.  P  BBGONi-EPOLiUM,  Wall.  Cat.  1313  ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  495.  (Fhf 
teuma  hegonifoUwny  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  108 ;  Jack  in  MaL  Miac. 
in  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  I.  277.  t.  67). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (GrilE.). 

Cephalostigma,  A.  DC. 

1.     C.  PANiCfXTLATTTM,  A.  DC.  Prod.  VII.  421. 

Hab.  Common  on  laterite  and  calcareous  groundjs  in  tbe  eng  and  dry 
forests  all  over  Prome,  Pegu,  and  Martaban. — Fl.  Decb. — ^Pebr. ;  Fr.  Jan. 
— Marcb. 

N.  B. — Wahlenbergia  perotifolia^  WA.,  Wigbt  Icon,  t.  842,  appean 
to  me  to  belong  to  (7.  hirsutwm,  not  to  tbe  above,  as  Hooker  and  TbomBon 
state. 

Fratia,  Gaud. 

1.  P.  KtTMMTTLABlA,  Btb.  (Lohelia  nummularia,  Lamk.  Diet.  III.  589 ; 
Piddinfftonia  nummulariay  DC.  Prod.  VII.  841 ;  Lobelia  hegonifolia^  WalL 
in  Asiat.  Res.  XIII.  377 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  115 ;  Fratia  begani- 
Jblia,  Lindl.  Bot.  Eeg.  t.  1373). 

Hab.  Martaban  bills,  Toonzeleen  plateau,  at  2500  ft.  elevation 
(Dr.  Brandis). 

Iiobeliay  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  SmaU  «Het  pr&eumbent  or  ere^ng  h^rhs.    Flowers  soUtarff  or  m»  tpmimM 

racemeSf  small,  1 — 4  Hn,  long* 

X  Stems  terete. 
Ofdyx  paberaloQB ;  flowers  solitaiy,  asdllary, • X.  Zt^Umm* 

X    X  StezDB  azigular. 
Btems  3-gonous ;  calyx  quite  glabrous ;  flowers  solitary  and  azillaiy,  or  more  nsually 

ia  spurious  raoemee, X.  trigom, 

Btems  4-gonou8 ;  flowers  in  poor  racemes ;  calyx  small,   •  •  •  Z.  OrifUMiu 

*  *  Sobust  erect  simple  or  branched  herhsy  2 — 6  ft,  high.    Flowers  | — 1  m.  leHg, 

in  leaff-hracted  terminal  simple  orpamcled  racemes. 
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All  parta,  alBO  the  white  cozDlla,  qnite  glabrouB ;  capsule  glabroua,  •  • . .  L.  JTaUiehtana, 
All  partSy  also  the  rofle-cbloored  corolla  and  the  capsule,  velvety  puberulous,  . .  X.  rosea. 

1.  L.  ZETLAincAy  L.  sp.  pi.  ed.  1. 932 ;  Wall,  in  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  113. 
Yar.  a.  eEinriN'A,  (Z.  Lohhiana,  Hf.  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Froc.  II.  28), 

an  aquatic  form,  the  branches  more  or  less  ascending  or  erect,  np  to  1^  ft. 
long ;  all  parts  more  robust ;  leaves  up  to  2  in.  long  ;  corolla  4 — 5  lin.  long. 

Var.  p,  APPons,  (Z.  a^nis,  Wall.  Cat.  1311 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIL  860 ; 
X.  succuletUa,  Bl.  Bjdr.  728 ;  DC.  1.  c.  373),  creeping  or  prostrate,  all 
parts  smaller ;  leaves  shorter  petioled,  i — 1  in.  long ;  corolla  only  2  lin.  long. 

Hab.  Yar.  a  only,  frequent  along  choungs  in  the  tropical  forests  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenas- 
^erim. — FL  Fr.  Febr.,  March. 

2.  L.  TBiaoNA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  111.  (Z.  auhinctsa^WM. 
Cat.  1310 ;  DC.  Prod.  YII.  367  ;  L.  subracemosa,  Miq.  in  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II. 
676). 

Yar.  a.  TBiGOifA,  (Z.  trigonal  Boi^b.  1.  c.  etc.),  all  parts  more  suc- 
culent, the  floral  leaves  more  ovate  ;  peduncles  thicker  and  flowers  much 
larger. 

?  Yar.  p,  STiPTTLABis  (L.  stipularisy  Wall.  H.  As.  rar.  II.  43 ;  L. 
trialata,  Ham.  in  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.  157  ;  DC.  Prod.  YII.  360 ;  Z.  mi- 
erantha,  Hook.  Exot.  Fl.  L  t.  44  ?)  slender,  erect,  branched,  all  parts  less 
succulent ;  peduncles  filiform  ;  flowers  minute,  the  floral  bracts  often  very 
narrow.    ProbaUj  a  distinct  species. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  swampy  grass-land,  borders  of  tanks,  in  wet  paddy 
fields,  and  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  all  oyer  Burma ;  var.  p,  is 
a  hill-form  (or  species  ?)  of  Martaban ;  also  Prome,  and  Ava,  on  Taong- 
dong. — ^Fl.  Fr.  Octob. — Dec. 

Yatke  (in  Linnaea  xxxVT.  718)  identifles  Z.  trigona  of  Eozburgh 
with  Z.  alsinoides  of  Lamarck  ;  the  description  of  the  latter,  however,  does 
not  in  the  least  agree  with  the  Indian  plant.  Z.  stipularisy  Wall.,  will  take 
precedence,  if  it  is  not  specifically  difEerent,  but  I  am  at  present  inclined  to 
believe  it  may  be  different. 

3.  L.  GBiPFiTHn,  Hf .  and  Th.  in  Linn.  Proc.  II.  28. 

Yar.     a.  aENunrA,  leaves  reduced  to  scales  ;  flowers  only  a  line  long. 

Yar.  p.  BOPATBiorDES,  Kurz  in  Flora  1872.  302  (Z.  dopatrioides, 
Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1870.  77  ;  Z.  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot,  281), 
leaves  developed ;  flowers  nearly  twice  the  size. 

Hab.  In  wet  fields  and  swampy  pastures  of  Pegu,  near  Eangoon 
(R.  Scott)  ;  var.  p.  in  long  grass  along  rivers  of  Arracan,  frequent ;  Tenas- 
serim,  Attaran  (Brandis)  ;  Mergui  (Griff.). — Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

4.  L.  Wallichiana,  Hf .  and  Th.  in  Linn,  Proc.  II.  29  (L,  pgramu 
dalis  var.  p.  DC.  Prod.  YII.  381). 
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Hab.  Eiire  on  wet  sandstone-walls  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  P^Q 
Tomah ;  more  frequent  in  the  damp  hill-forests  and  in  open  hill-paetarea 
of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of  Tounghoo,  also  Aya,  Khakyen  hills. — ^FL  Jan. 
—March  ;  Fr.  March,  April. 

5.  L.  ROSEA,  WalL  in  Bozb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  115  and  Plant. 
As.  rar.  II.  42.  t.  162  ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  381.  (L.  trichandra,  Wight  Icon. 
1. 1171). 

Hab.  Martaban,  Earennee  hills  (Bevd.  F.  Mason)  ;  Atb^  Khakjen 
hills  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  March. 

Soserola,  L. 

Chnspeetus  of  Species. 
Glabrous  or  silky-haiiy,  long  mlky  tHIous  in  the  leaf-axils ;  beiries  Telyety  or  pabes^ 

cent^......  • .••••••.•.•••«••..••••••••..  ••••i9. MfiflM. 

Glabroufl,  not  or  slightly  silky-TilloQB  in  the  leaf -axils ;  benies  glabrous,  .  ,S,  KttmgiL 
1.  S.  KcEiriGii,  Vm.  Symb.  III.  36  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIL  606  ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  2732 ;  Bth.  FL  Austr.  IV.  86.— (&  Taeeada,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  WalL 
II.  146  ;  Wight  HI.  t.  187  ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  276). 

Hab.  Frequent  along  the  sea-coast,  especiallj  on  coral-banks  and 
beaches,  of  Tenassenm  and  the  A^ndamans. 

STTLIDIEJEI. 

Stylidium,  8warti. 

Ckmspectus  of  8pee$e$. 

LeaTes  palmatinerved,  almost  rosulate,  the  stems  terete ;  flowers  white,  in  dichotomoiis 
leafless  or  few-leaved  radical  glandnlar-pnbemloiu  spikes  or  puddee,. .  8,  wftytwoww. 

Leayes  1-nerved,  scattered,  the  stems  angalar  ;  flowers  roee-ooloQied,  in  a  simple  stiff 
glabrous  spike, , ,S,  roaemm» 

1.  S.  ULiaiKOsuH,  Swartz  in  Magaz.  Nat.  Gesch.  Berl.  1807.  52.  t. 
2.  f .  4 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  336 ;  Kurz  in  Flora  1872.  303.— (5.  KwUhti, 
Wall.  Cat.  3759 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  335 ;  S.  BrunonU,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot 
275  ;  S,  tenellum,  Swartz  Magaz.  Naturf .  Gks.  Berl.  1807.  51.  t.  2.  f .  8  j 
DC  Prod.  VIL  336,  a  reduced  state). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  swampy  grass-lands,  swamps,  etc.,  of  the  allaml 
and  diluvial  plains  of  Pegu ;  also  Chittagong  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenas* 
scrim  as  far  south  as  Mergui. — Fl.  Sept. — ^Nov. ;  Fr.  Nov.,  Dec. 

2.  S.  BOSSUM,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1876. 137. — (A  fmel' 
lum,  Kurz  in  Flora  L872.  30^,  non  Sw.). 

Hab.     Swampy  grass-land  of  Chittagong,  rare. — FL  Octob. 

VAOOINIAOJSJSL 

Conspectus  of  Qenera^ 

*  Oalffx  Jointed  with  the  pedieeL 

Vaccikium.    Calyx  terete.    Corolla  various,  from  large  and  tabular  andbeD- 
shaped  to  small  and  urn-shaped.    Anthers  8  or  10^  the  tabes  short  or  long. 

*  *  Calyx  eontinuout  with  the  pedicel,  • 
PwvTAPTBHToroM.    Calyx  6-winged.    Best  as  in  Vaecinitm. 
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Vaooinitun,  li. 

Oonspeetue  of  Sp&eiet. 

Stiiff,  1.    Affopeteij  Don*    Flowen  large,  rarely  small ;  pedicels  more  tban  an  inch 
long,  tluckened  upwards  and  often  cnp-ahaped-dilated  at  the  apex.     Epiphytical 

ahroba. 

*  Corolla  largSy  \ — 2}  in,  Umg^  tubular  to  bell'thapid,  tlightly  curved  or  straight, 

O  Filaments  more  than  ^  in.  long. 
Anthers  shorty  connate  ;  corolla  tubular,  slightly  curved  ;  racemes  glabrous, 

•  •  F*.  macrottemon, 
0  O  Filaments  thick  and  short,  only  1 — 2  lin.  long. 
X   Calyx  and  pedicels  glandular-hirsute. 
GotoUa  glahrous,  tubular  or  oampannlate- tubular  ;  anthers  without  bristlee  between  the 

tubeSy..,,  •• V, verticillatum* 

X    X   Calyx  and  pedicels  quite  glabrous. 

+  Anthers  without  a  pair  of  reflexed  or  uncinate  bristles  be* 
tween  their  tubes. 
Anthers  exserted ;  nerves  of  leaves  uniting  into  a  marginal  nerve ;  corolla  2  in.  long  or 

longer,    • F.  variegatum, 

Afl  preceding,  but  coroUa  only  }  the  sise,  scarlet,    .....••••....'....  T.  £ot/M. 

AnthesB  included ;  nerves  of  leaves  not  uniting  within  the  margin,     ......  V,  miniaium, 

+    -k-  Anthers  with  a  pair  of  bristles  between  their  tubes  at  the 
base  or  halfway  up. 
Corolla  tubular  bell-shaped ;  calyx-toothed,  the  teeth  subulate-lanceolate^ 

. .   V.  odontoeerum, 
Corc^  beU-shaped,  wide ;  calyx-limb  cupular,  with  sinuate  acute  teeth, 

..  V*  eampanulatum% 

*  *  Flowers  rather  small  or  smallj  }  in.  to  2  lin.  onfy  long,  shortly  or  elongat^m 

urn-shaped.  {CoraUobotrps,  Hf.}. 
Corolla  }  in.  long,  elongate-urceolate  ;  flowers  in  pedunded  terminal  racemes, 

. .  V.  auriculatum. 
Corolla  2  lin.  long,  uin-shaped  ;  flowers  in  short  umbel-like  racemes  arising  laterally 

from  the  branches, V.  acuminatum* 

8ubg.  2.  Epigynium^  Klotsoh.  Flowers  small,  um-shaped  or  urceolate-cunpanu- 
late ;  pedicels  shorty  slender,  not  or  only  at  the  very  joint  thickened.  Baoemes  one- 
sided.   Berries  globose. 

*  Epiphfftieal  shrub.    Bracts  deciduous. 

Branchlets  pubescent ;  corolla  villous  inside  at  the  mouth ;  anthers  with  2  bristles  at 
the  tubes, , V.  pumilum* 

*  *  Terrestrial  shrubs  or  trees.    Bracts  deciduous. 

An  parts,  also  the  pedicels,  coroUa,  and  calyx,  glabrous, V,  Bonianum* 

Young  shoots  and  racemes  (sometimes  also  the  calyx)  pubescent ;  corolla  glabrous, 

.  •    V,  exaristatam, 

1.  Y.  MACBOBTEMOir,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As,  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  85. 
Hab.    Not  unfrequent  in  the  hill-forests  (especially  the  drier  ones) 

of  Martaban,  at  4000  to  6000  ft.  elevation.— FL  March. 

2.  v.  YEBTiciLLATiTif,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1878.  83,  non 
Wight  (Agapetes  verticMata,  D.  Don  Gen.  Syst.  III.  862  ;  DC.  Prod.  VII. 
554). 
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Yar.  a.  GENinsruM,  {Thihaudia  ohUquay  Griff.  Icon.  Dicot.  t.  515), 
corolla  only  i  in.  long  ;  flowers  in  shortly  pedunoled  umbel-like-racemes. 

Yar.  fi,  mjsaASB,  but  the  flowers  solitary  or  by  2 — 3  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves ;  leaves  usually  broader. 

?  Yar.  y.  GLAjmiFLOfitrM,  corolla  1^  in.  long  ;  flowers  in  short-pedun- 
cled  or  sessile  umbel-like  racemes,  occasionally  also  solitary. 

HjLB.  Yar.  /3.  in  the  upper  dry  forests  on  the  Kambala  ridges  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah,  at  2800  to  3000  ft.  elevation  ;  var.  y.  in  the  hill-forests  of 
Martaban  and  Tenasserim  as  far  south  as  Tavoy,  at  4000  to  7000  ft.  eleva- 
tion.— FL  March. 

3.  Y.  VJLfiiEaATHM.  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  84  (Agapetei 
isariegata^  Don  G^n.  Syst.  III.  862 ;  Geraiostemma  variegatum^  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  II.  413  ;  Griff.  Icon.  Dicot.  t.  502  \  Thihaudia  macraniha^  Hook. 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  4566). 

Hab.     Moulmein,  Kola  mountains  (Lobb). 

4.  Y.  KoTLEi  (^Thihaudia  variegata,  Boyle  HI.  Him.  PL  t.  79.  f .  1 ; 
V.  pariegatum  j8.  parviflora^  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  84). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  at  3000  to  5000  ft. 
elevation. — Fl.  March  ;  Fr.  April. 

5.  Y.  MuriATUM,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  85.  (Csmtot- 
temma  miniatum.  Griff.  Icon.  Dicot  t.  504). 

Hab.     Burma,  probably  Ava  (Griff.  3475). 

6.  Y.  obontocebum;,  Wight  Icon.  1. 1187  (Geratostemma  angulatum^ 
Griff.  Dicot.  Icon.  t.  503). 

Hab.     Ava,  Patkaye  ranges  (Griff.). — FL  March. 

7.  Y.  CAMPANULATiTM,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc  Beng.  1873.  86. 
Hab.     In  the  stunted  hill-forests  on  the  top  of  Nattoung,  Martaban 

tills,  at  about  7000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  March. 

8.  Y.  AUBicuLATUM  (Thibaudia  aurieulata,  Griff.  Dicot.  Icon.  t. 
508). 

Hab.  In  the  hill-forests  on  the  Taipo  mountains,  Martaban,  above 
4000  ft.  elevation  (Dr.  Brandis). — Fl.  March. 

9.  Y.  ACUMrNATTJM  {Agapetes  acuminata^  D.  Don  Gen.  Syst.  III. 
862  ;  Bpigynium  acuminatum^  Klotzsch  in  Linn.  XXIY.  51 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
5010;  Corallohotrys  acuminata^  Hf.  and  Bth.  Gen.  pi.  II.  575). 

Hab.     Burma,  probably  Moulmein  hills  (Griff.  3471). 

10.  Y.  PTTMiLTTM,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  85. 

?  Yar.  p,  cxjNEATrH,  leaves  of  thinner  texture,  obovate-cuneate  to 
cuneate,  rounded  or  blunt  at  the  apex  ;  flowers  longer  pedicelled. 

Hab.  Epiphytic  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  the  Martaban  hills  east  of 
ToTinghoo,  at  5000  to  6000  ft.  elevation ;  var.  )3.  in  the  same  forests  on 
Taipo  hill,  at  4000  ft.  elevation  (Dr.  Brandis).— Fl.  March. 
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11.  V.  DoNiAKUM,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1191 ;  Walp.  Ann.  I.  478  {Bpigy- 
nium  JDanianum,  Klotzsch  in  Linn.  XXIY.  61. ;  F.  a^ne,  Wight  Icon.  t. 
1190). 

Yar.  a.  GENUnruM,  anthers  with  a  pair  of  bristles  between  the  tubes ; 
pedicels  longer. 

Yar.  p,  EXABISTATTTK,  anthers  without  bristles  ;  pedicels  longer. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-,  especially  the  pine-forests  of  the 
Martaban  hills  east  of  Tounghoo,  at  3000  to  6000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Jan., 
Febr, ;  Fr.  March. 

12.  Y.  EiABiSTATUM,  Kupz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  86.  - 
Hab.     Common  in  the  drier  hill-forests,  especially  the  stunted  ones, 

of  Martaban,  at  5000  to  6000  ft.  eleyation. — Fr.  March. 

Possibly  only  an  ezaristate  form  of  V,  Leschenaultii,  Wight.  F!  Ma' 
laccense^  one  of  this  vicinity,  differs  in  the  puberulous  corolla. 

ERIGACEJS, 
Conspectus  of  Genera, 

JHh.  1.  ARBTTTE^,    Corolla  deciduous.    Fruit  a  drupe  or  berry. 

Fbbnbttta.    Corolla  globular  um-Bhaped,  the  limb  5-toothed  and  reflexed.    Sta- 
mens 10.    Hypogynous  scales  10,  8-lobed.    Ovary  5-celled,  the  cells  many-ovuled. 
Trib.  2.  ERICEJS.    Corolla  deciduous  or  persistent.    Fruit  a  capsule. 

*  Capsule  loeulicidaU$f  6 — 6'Valved.     (AndromedeaB). 

Gaulthbria.  Calyx  2.bracted  at  the  base.  Corolla  urceolate,  the  revolute  limb 
6-cleft.  Stamens  10  ;  anthers  2-cleft,  the  cells  terminating  in  2  awns.  Hypogynous 
scales  10,  usually  united  at  the  base.     Calyx  fleshy  or  succulent  in  fruit. 

Andbomeda.  Corolla  globular  to  tubular-um-shaped,  the  reflexed  limb  5-toothed. 
Stamens  10,  included ;  anther-cells  usually  one-awned.  Calyx  open  in  bud,  dry  in 
fruit. 

*  *  CapnUe  dehiscing  septicidaUy  from  the  apex,     (Rhododendreae) . 
Bhododendbon.    Corolla  fdnnel-  or  beU-shaped,  5- cleft.    Stamens  6  or  10,  dedi- 

nate ;  anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores.    Capsule  6-ceUed. 

Oaultheria,  L. 

1.     a.  PUNCTATA,  Bl.  Bydr.  856  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  1055. 

Yar.  a.  Blumei,  leaves  linear-oblong  to  oblong,  very  shortly  petioled 
or  almost  sessile.     A  shrub,  glabrous,  the  branchlets  triquetrous. 

?  Var.  j8.  FBAGBANTissiMA,  (G,  fragrontissima^  Wall,  in  Asiat.  Res. 
XIII.  207.  c.  icon. ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1196 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  6984),  leaves  obo- 
Tflte  to  obovate  oblong  and  oblong,  longer  (up  to  -|  in.)  or  shorter  petioled. 
A  small  bushy  tree  or  at  high  elevations  reduced  to  a  shrub  of  a  few  feet  in 
height,  the  branchlets  triquetrous. 

?  Var.  y.  Leschenaultii,  {G,  Lesohenaultiiy  DC.  Prod.  VII.  693  ; 
Wight   Icon.   t.   1195  and  Illustr.  t.  141.  C. ;  Andromeda  Kathageremis, 
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Hook.  Icon.  t.  246),  branchlets  more  or  less  terete,  coTered  with  appiessed 
blackish  bristles ;  leaves  often  smaller,  shortly  petioled,  the  glands  beneaiii 
often  produced  into  appressed  bristles.  A  shrub,  large  or  often  only  |^  to  a 
foot  high* 

Hjlb.  Var.  /?.  and  y.  frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests,  especiallj  tba 
stunted  ones,  of  the  Martaban  hills,  at  6000  to  7000  ft.  elevation. — ^FL 
Febr. ;  Fr.  March. 

The  forms  here  brought  together  vary  greatly  in  the  length  of  the 
petiole,  the  pubescence  of  the  corolla  inside,  size  of  plant,  &c.f  and  require 
further  study. 

Andromeda^  L. 

1.  A.  OVALIFOLIA,  WalL  Oat.  763  and  in  Asiat.  Bes.  XIII.  391  cum 
icon. ;  Clegh.  in  Journ.  Agr.  Hort.  Soc.  Beng.  XIV.  260.  cum  tab. ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  1199.  (Fierit  ovalifolia,  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  III.  832 ;  DC.  Prod. 
VII.  599  ;  A.  lanceolata,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1198  ?). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests,  especially  the  stunted  ones 
and  in  the  pine-forests,  of  Martaban,  at  6000  to  7000  ft.  elevation. — Fr. 
March* 

Bhododendron,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Zeavn  Bhorily  appreued  timtentoae  or  Upidote  bemath.    Calyx  MwiupM^ifOHff. 
lieayes  beneath  sUyery  and  shortly  tomentose  beneath ;  ovary  nuty  puberulooa ;  bracto 

of  leaf.bud£  villous, R,  m^ortimu 

Leaves  beneath  and  ovary  and  style  rusty  lepidote ;  bracts  of  leaf-buds  silky  dilate 
only, jBL  formtotmu 

*  *  Zeaves  glabrout  and  tmooth. 

Ovary  and  style  quite  glabrous ;  bracts  of  leaf-buds  ciliolate, J2.  MMtimeutmti. 

1.  B.  ABBOBEVM,  Sm.  £xot.  FL  t.  6 ;  Bot.  Beg.  t.  890,  1240  and 
1982  ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  720 ;  Hook.  Exot.  Fl.  t.  168  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  8290 ; 
Houtt.  FL  d.  seir.  IX.  t.  9li5 ;  Wight  Icon,  t  1201 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Syiv. 
Madr.  t.  228. 

Hab.     In  the  hill-forests  of  the  Karenee  country  (Bev.  F.  Mason). 

2.  B.  70BM081TH,  WalL  PL  As.  rar.  IIL  3.  t.  207 ;  DC.  Prod.  YII. 
721 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4457. 

Var.  p.  YBiTCHiAinnc,  (B.  Veitehianum,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4992), 
flowers  nearly  twice  the  size ;  leaves  not  ciliate. 

Hab.  Martaban,  not  unfrequent  on  the  top  of  Nattoung,  at  7200  ft. 
elevation. — ^var.  )3.  Moulmein  hills. — FL  March. 

8.    B.  MouLMEiBrENSE,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4904. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  hill-forests,  especially  the  damper  ones,  from 
Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim,  at  4000  to  7000  ft.  elevation.— FL  March. 
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Near  allied  to  S,  Javanicum,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  perfectly 
glabrous  style  and  ovary  and  somewhat  different  nervation  (the  lateral 
nerves  arising  almost  rectangularly  from  the  midrib). 

UPAOBIDJSJE!. 
Leuoopogon,  B.  Br. 

1.  L.  MALkYAiruB,  Jack  in  Mai.  Misc.  I.  No.  2  and  in  Hook.  Bot. 
Misc.  II.  71 ;  WaU.  in  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  301 ;  DC.  Prod.  VII.  744. 

Var.  a.  qekuina.,  leaves  larger  and  broader,  1^  to  2  in.  long,  acute 
and  mucronate  ;  spikes  about  i  in.  long. 

Var.  j8.  MoLrccAmrs,  (X.  Moluccantis,  Scheff.  Obs.  phytog.  97). 
leaves  i  to  an  in.  long,  1^  to  2^  lin.  broad,  subulate-pointed  ;  spikes  only 
li — 2  lin.  long. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  Burma^  probably  Tenasserim  (Oriff.  3453/1)  ;  var,  ft. 
Tenasserim  (Helf.  3453). 

FL  UMBA  GINEJB. 
Conspectus  of  Genera, 

Trib.  1.  8TATICEJE,  Styles  entirely,  or  at  least  at  the  summit  free.  Fruit  an 
utricle  bursting  at  the  base  or  drcumsciss  at  the  top. 

.SoiALiTis.  Styles  glabrous,  free ;  stigmas  capitate.  Petals  coriaceous,  jointed 
beyond  the  coimate  base ;  fruit  elongate,  ezserted ;  albumen  none.    Treelets. 

Trib,  2.  FLUMBAOEJE.  Styles  entirely  connate.  Pericarp  more  or  less  de- 
hiscing into  2  valves. 

Plumbago.    Calyx  glandular-muricate.    Fruit  included  in  the  calyx.    Herbs* 

.SSgialitis,  R.  Br. 

1.  M.  AOTOTLATA,  R.  Br.  Prod.  Nov.  Holl.  I.  426  ;  DC.  Prod.  XII. 
621.  {AEg,  rotundifolia,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  Ill ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  207.  t. 
461.  f.  2). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  littoral  forests  all  along  the  shores  from  Chit- 
tagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Fr.  OS. 

Plumbago,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Spikes  glandular-pubescent ;  corolla  white ;  bract  ovate,  leafy ;  bractlets  subulate, 

..P.  Zeylaniea* 
Spikes  glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  corolla  rose-coloured  or  scarlet ;  bract  ovate-oblong, 

BcariouB,  brown ;  bractlets  conform  with  the  bracts, • P.  rotea, 

1.  P.  Zetlanica,  L.  sp.  pi.  215 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  463 ;  DC.  Prod. 
XII.  692. 

Hab,     In  rubbishy  places  in  and  around  villages,  along  river-banks  and 
in  toungjas,  not  unfrequent  all  over  Burma,  but  apparently  nowhere  really 
wild.— Fl.  Fr.  oo . 
28 
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2.  P.  BOSEA,  L.  8p.  pi.  I.  215  ;  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  463  ;  Bot  Mag.  t 
230  and  t.  5363.— (P.  eoeeinea,  Boiss.  in  DC.  Prod.  XII.  693). 

Hab.  '  Not  unfrequent  in  the  moister  mixed  forests  of  the  P^u 
Yomah  and  the  Martaban  hills  down  to  Tenasserim  ;  also  Ava.  Often  cul- 
tivated and  springing  up  in  toungjas,  along  the  river-banks,  etc. — FL  Fr. 
CS. 

Flantago,  L. 

1.  P.  MAJOB,  L.  sp.  pi.  163  ;  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1558 ;  Flor.  Dan.  t.  461 ; 
DC.  Prod.  XIII/1,  694. 

Var.  p,  AsiATiCA,  Dene,  in  DC.  Prod.  XIII/1,  694  (P.  Asiatiea,  L. 
sp.  pi.  163  ;  Wight  lUustr.  t.  177). 

Hab.     Ava,  Elhakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). 

Endlicher  places  Plantaginem  near  Plumhaginew,  and  I  belieye  this  to 
be  the  true  affinity,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  stamens  being  alternate 
with  the  petals,  the  characters  are  all  ireducible  to  the  Plumbaginaceous  type. 

FBIMULAGE^. 
Conspectus  of  Genera. 

Trih,  1.  TRIMULEJE,  Capsule  quite  free  (not  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  calyx}, 
dehiscing  usually  by  longitudinal  valves. 

Primula.  Corolla  salver-  or  funnel-shaped,  furnished  at  the  throat  with  5  gibbose 
swellings.    Capsule  opening  by  5-valveB.    Scapigerous  annuals  or  perennials. 

Lybimachia.  Corolla  rotate  or  beU-shaped,  with  gibbose  swellings  at  the  throat. 
Capsule  usually  5-valvcd«  Erect  or  creeping  simple  or  branched  herbs.  Flowers  soli- 
tary and  axillary,  or  in  racemes  or  spikes. 

Trib,  2.  ANAOALLIDEJB.    Capsule  quite  free,  circumscifls-dehiBcing. 

Anaqallis.  Corolla  rotate  or  bell-shaped.  Herbs  with  alternate  or  oppoatd 
leaves. 

Lysimaohia,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Flowert  wUiary  or  by  pairs  in  the  kaf'Oxila, 

Glabrous ;  stem  exect>  terete  ;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  slenderly  pedicelled, 

..  Z.  linemrtfoiutm 
Glabrous,  erect,  the  stem  4-comcred ;  flowers  slenderly  pedicelled ;  leaves  lanceolate, 

•  •  Z.  pedttncularis, 

•  ♦  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes, 

X   All  parts  glabrous. 

Stamens  shorter  than  the  petals,  narrowly  bordered, • ....  Z.  multi/hrm^ 

Stamens  exserted ;  sepals  broadly- white-bordered, • •  •  Z.  Iobelioi4$$^ 

X    X   Stems  and  lucemes  (glandular  ?)  hairy. 
Habit  of  Z.  lobelioides,  corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, Z.  OrifUAimmm, 

1.    L.  LUTEABiFOLiA,  GrifE.  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  86» 
Ha£.    Burma;  probably  Ava  (Griff.  8582). 
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2.  L.  PEDtJycirLA.Bis,  Wall.  Cat  1489. 

Hab.  Ava,  Taong-dong  (Wall.)  ;  Tenasserim,  Zwakabin  (Rev.  0, 
Parish).— Fl.  Fr.  Octob. 

3.  L.  MULTEPLOBA,  Wall.  Cat.  1487 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  03 ;  Klatt, 
Gatt.  Ljsim.  14.  t.  4. 

Hab.     Ava,  near  Bbamo  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  Febr. 

4.  L.  LOBELioiDES,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  M.  Ind.  II.  29  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIIL 
61 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  6  ;  Klatt,  Gatt.  Lysim.  16.  t.  2. 

Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  bills  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  May, 

5.  L.  Gbipfithiana,  Kutz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  86. 
Ha.b.     Ava,  in  fields  towards  Karmein. — Fl.  April. 
Apparently  allied  to  the  preceding  species. 

Con9pectu8  of  Genera, 

Suhord.  I.  UU'MYBSINJEJE,  Fruit  an  indehiscent  berry  or  drupe. 
Seeds  with  albumen. 

Trib,  1.  ARLISIEjE,  Staminodes  none.  Anthorsnot  transversely  chamberecL 
Ovary  inferior  to  superior. 

♦  Ovarii  inferior  or  half -inferior.     fMaseai). 

M^SA.  Corolla  bell-shapod  or  nearly  so,  imbricate  in  bud.  Calyx  2-bracted. 
Drape  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb,  globular.    Erect  shrubs  or  trees. 

•  *  Ovary  superior.    Drupes  globular.     fArdisiete). 

X   Flowers  pedicelled,  clustered,  lateral  or  axillary. 

Mtbsinb.    Corolla  gamo-  or  rarely  poly-petalous,  imbricate  or  valvate.    Flowers 
often  i)olygamously  dioecious.    Ovules  few.    Erect  trees  or  shrubs. 
X    X   Flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles. 

Samaba.  Corolla  of  6  or  4  free  petals  imbricate  in  bud.  Anthers  as  long  as  or 
shorter  than  the  filaments.    Ovules  few.    Climbers. 

AsDisiA.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  usually  rotate,  twisted  in  bud.  Anthers  longer 
than  the  filaments,  free.    Ovules  numerous.    Trees,  shrubs,  or  undershrubs. 

Trib,  2.  TE0FHMA8TEJE,  Staminodes  5,  alternating  with  the  stamens.  (Ame- 
rican). 

Jaoquikia.    Corolla  rotatc-bellshaped,  deeply  6-cleft.    Berry  few-seeded. 
Subord.  11.  JEGIGEEE^.     Fruit  a  dry    cylindrical    follicle-like 
drupe  rupturing  irregularly.     Seeds  elongate,  germinating  while  still  on  the 
tree.     Albumen  none.     Anther-cells  many-chambered. 

^oicBBAs.  Corolla  twisted  in  bud.  Filaments  connate  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
umbels.    Tre^. 

Mseaa,  Forsk. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  All  parts,  also  the  infloreseenee,  quite  glabrous, 

X   Inflorescence  very  short  (hardly  as  long  as  the  petioles). 
Branchlets  vexrucose ;  leaves  minutely  and  remotely .caUus-toothed,  ..if.  Andamanica, 
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X    X   Infloreecence  very  much  longer  than  the  petioles, 
t  Leavefl  entire. 

Bacemes  compound,  shorter  than  the  leares,    • If.  mmmtaetmm 

t  t  Leayee  coarsely  serrate. 

Racemes  componnd,  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  calyx  only  \  lin.  long, If.  ImUea^ 

Bacemes  compound,  very  slender,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  leayes ;  calyx  nearly  a 

line  long, , If.  panUuUim, 

*  *  Injhreseenee,  and  more  or  lees  aUo  the  8inuaU4oothed  leaves  and  softer  parttf 
pubescent  or  otherwise  hairy, 
Leayes  softly  puhescent,  especially  heneath ;  panicles  or  racemes  dense,  nuty  pnbes- 

cent,  shorter  than  the  petiole ;  bracts  minute, If.  moUistimm^ 

Leaves  glabrous,  midrib  beneath  sparingly  hairy ;  panicles  densely  msty-hairy  and 
mossy,  much  longer  than  the  petioles ;  bracts  about  as  long  as  the  pedicela^ 

1.  M.  Andamaitica,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  675.  (j3f.  verrueasa, 
Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  98,  non  Scheff.). 

Hab.     In  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman. — Fl.  May,  June. 

2.  M.  EAMKNTACEA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  230 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  77  ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  1006 ;  SchefE.  Conmient.  Myrsin.  15.  (M.  glabra^ 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  560  ;  Jf.  Stmatrana,  Scheff.  1.  c). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  tropical  and  moister  mixed  forests,  all  oyer 
Burma,  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamana^ 
up  to  2000  ft.  elevation  ;  freely  springing  up  in  deserted  toungyas. — FL 
Jan. ;  Fr.  March,  April. 

8.  M.  Indica,  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  134 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
80 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  1008.  (BdBohotrffs  Indica,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  L 
567  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1206). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
tbe  Pegu  Yomah  and  more  so  in  those  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim 
up  to  3000  ft.  elevation ;  Chittagong  ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills. — Fl.  March* 

4.  M.  PANiCTTLATA,  A.  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans  XVII.  133  and  Prod. 
VIII.  78.  (3f.  maniana  p.  elongata,  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  79  ?). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  3559)  ;  Tavoy  (WaU.).— Fl.  Dec. 

5.  M.  MOLLissiMA,  A.  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  81.  (-ST.  mollis,  A.  DC.  L  c. 
82 ;  M,  permollis,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  66,  forma  latifolia). 

Hab.  Rather  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Tomah  and  more  so  from  Martaban  down  to  Upper  Tenasserim, 
Thoimgyeen  (Brandis)  ;  Ava,  B[hakyen  hills. — Fl.  March,  April. 

6.  M.  MUSCOSA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  87. 
Hab.    Burma,  probably  Ava  (GrLE  3556). 

Myrsiney  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

•  Stigma  2 — Z-hhed^  usually  fringed, 

X  Style  longer  or  shorter.    Leaves  more  or  less  sexrate^  especially  towardi 
the  apex. 
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Pedicels  slender  and  stiff,  8 — 6  lin.  long, • .  • . .  Jf .  Khtuyana. 

Pedicels  thick,  1 — 2}  lin.  long, •  •  •  • M,  temiaerrata, 

X   X  Stigmas  almost  sessile.    Leaves  entire. 
Leavee  exactly  those  of  if.  eapiieUata;  pedicels  thick,  shorter  than  the  flower  or  drape ; 

stigmas  small, •••.•• M,  avenit, 

*  *  Stigma  iimple,  linear  and  usually  thick.    Leaves  entire. 
Flowers  almost  sessile  or  shortly  pedicelled,  densely  clustered ;  lateral  nerves  thin  but 

usually  distinct, • .  • IT.  capitellata. 

1.  M.  8EMISEBBATA,  Wall,  in  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  294  (1824)  and 
Flor.  Nep.  Tent.  84.  t.  24 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  93.  {M,  subtpinoea,  Don 
Prod.  Nep.  147  (1825  ?)  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  94  ?). 

Has.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  hill-forests  of  Martaban  east  of  Toun- 
ghoo,4iboYe  6000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Fr.  March. 

I  am  not  snre  about  the  plant  which  Wallich  figures  in  his  Tent. 
Nepal ;  but  as  all  the  specimens  of  Wallich's  Herbarium  seen  by  me  belong 
to  the  short-pedicelled  form,  I  have  followed  DC.  and  others  in  regarding 
them  the  same.  But  there  is  a  form  common  in  the  Khasi  hills  (apparent- 
ly restricted  to  this  locality)  which  has  very  slender,  long,  and  stilE  pedicels 
and  this  I  am  inclined  to  treat  as  a  distinct  species  {M,  Xhasyana), 

2.  M.  AVENis,  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  108.  and  Prod.  VIIL  96 ; 
Scheff.  Comm.  Myrs.  47.  (Ardisia  avenis,  Bl.  Bydr.  691). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban  east  of 
Tounghoo,  at  4000  to  7000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  March. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Burmese  tree  is  Blume's  species,  which  I 
have  not  seen.  Scheffer's  M.  avenis,  from  Banca,  is  hardly  the  same  as 
Blume's. 

8.  M.  CAPITELLATA,  Wall,  in  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  295  and  Tent.  Fl. 
Nepal  35.  t.  24 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3222 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1211 ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  95 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  t.  234.  M.  lucida,  Wall.  Cat.  2298 ;  DC.  Prod. 
Vni.  95. 

Hab.  Not  imfrequent  in  the  eng-forests  of  the  Prome  District ;  Ava, 
Taong-dong  (Wall.)  ;  Martaban,  Nattoung  hills  (Bev.  Mason). 

Of  this  species  there  are  two  forms,  or  more  likely  two  distinct  species, — 
the  genuine  one,  represented  also  in  Burma,  which  has  clustered  sessile  or 
almost  sessile  flowers,  and  the  nerves  of  which  are  thin  but  pretty  distinct, — 
and  the  pedicellate  form,  the  flowers  of  which  rest  on  short  thick  pedicels^ 
and  this  also  has  the  lateral  nerves  very  obsolete. 

Samara,  L.  (1767). 

(JSmbelia,  Bumu  1768.) 

Oonspeetus  of  Species. 

*  Infloreseenee  terminal^  or  terminal  and  axillarff.    Filaments  short  and  thick, 

X  Leaves  softly  pubescent. 

Infloreaoence  brown  paberulous ;  pedicels  capillary, .  •  • , •  • .  jS.  mierocalyx. 
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X    X  Leavee  glabrous. 
BranchletB  and  infloieaoence  gieylBh  or  tawny  velvety  or  pabemlons ;  pedicels  terete, 

..  S.IUiet, 
As  preceding,  but  the  velvety  pubescence  always  greyish ;  floweis  sessile,  S.  tessilijhn. 
All  parts,  also  the  inflorescence,  quite  glabrous ;  pedicels  4-comered,   ....  &  Jloribmnda. 
*  *  Injhresceneet  axillary  only.    Filament*  longer  than  the  anthergy  slender  and 
Jilifarm,     Touny  ehoote  mere  or  lees  pubescent, 
X  Leaves  beneath  more  or  less  pubescent  (at  least  the  nerves).    Flowen 
5-m6ronB. 
t  Leaves  on  long  x>etiole8. 

Xieaves  3 — 5  in.  long ;  racemes  elongate ;  pedicels  short,  .... • . .  •  ^.  rohuta. 

Leaves  2 — 2\  in.  long ;  racemes  short ;  pedicels  very  long  and  slender, 8,  veetita, 

t  t  Leaves  almost  sessile. 
Leaves  \ — 1  in.  long,  distichous,  not  pellucid.dotted,   only  the  midrib  pubemlous ; 

racemes  very  short  and  almost  umbel-like, S.  parvi/hra, 

X    X    Leaves  quite  glabrous.     Flowers  4-merou5. 
Leaves  i — 1  in.  long,  serrately  3-toothed  at  the  apex,   conspicuously  gland-dotted  be- 
neath ;  racemes  very  short  and  almost  umbel-like, S.  MyrtiUut, 

1.  S.  EiBES,  Bth.  and  Hf.  (Emhelia  Bibes,  Burm.  FL  Ind-  62.  t 
23 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  85 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  586 ;  Scbeff.  Comm.  Myra. 
38  ;  EmleluB  sp.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  293  ?). 

Yar.  a.  eENUiNA,  leaves  destitute  of  hollow  glands ;  flowers  racemose, 
in  panicles. 

Var.  j8.  GLANDTTLiFERii,  (Emhelia  glandulifera^  Wight  Icon.  t.  1207 ; 
Walp.  Ann.  I.  494),  leaves  with  many  or  only  few  hollow  glands  along  or 
near  the  midrib,;  flowers  often  in  simple  axillary  racemes,  only  those  at  the 
ends  of  the  branchlets  panicled. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Te- 
nasserim ;  also  Chittagong. — Fr.  March. 

2.  S.  SESSiLiFLOBA,  {Emhelia  sessiliflora^  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc 
Beng.  1871.  66). 

Hab.    Burma,  probably  Karen  hills. 

Probably  only  a  sessile-flowered  variety  of  the  preceding  species. 

3.  S.  FLOBiBxrirDA,  Bth.  and  Hf.  (Emhelia  Jloribunda,  Wall,  in 
iRoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  291 ;  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  85 ;  Emhelia  garcinioffolia,  Miq. 
PI.  Jungh.  187 ;  Scheff.  Comm.  Myrs.  40). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  stunted  hill-forests  of  the  Nattoimg, 
Martaban,  at  6000—7200  ft.  elevation.— Fl.  March. 

4.  S.  BOBUSTA,  Bth.  and  Hf .  (Emhelia  rohusta,  Boxb.  FL  Ind.  L 
687  ;  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  86  ;  Emhelia  picta,  DC.  1.  c). 

Yar.    o.  EoxBUBQHii,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  103. 

Yar.  ^.  TiLLOSi,  Kurz  1.  c.  (Emhelia  villosa^  Wall,  in  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
II.  289 ;  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  85  j  Emhelia  ferruginea,  Wall.  ap.  DC.  Prod. 
L  c.  86). 
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HaB.  Only  var.  p.  but  this  form  common  in  the  upper  mixed  forests, 
all  over  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — Fl. 
Aug.,  Sept. ;  Fr.  Jan.,  Febr. 

The  extreme  forms  of  Embelia  rohusta,  and  JS,  villosa,  look  yery 
different,  but  they  offer  no  characters  for  a  safe  distinction.  The  length 
of  the  pedicels  and  of  the  bracts  and  the  thickness  of  the  rachis  of  the 
racemes  vary  as  much  as  the  indumentum.  The  strisB  on  the  drupes  of 
JS  rohusta  are  not  always  present. 

5.  S.  VESTITA,  Bth.  and  Hf .  (Umhelia  vesfifa,  Roxb.  M.  Ind.  ed. 
Wall.  II.  288 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  88 ;  Emhelia  nutans,  Wall.  1.  c.  290). 

Hab.  Rather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests,  especially  along  choungs,  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah. 

6.  S.  PARTiPtOHA,  (Umbelia  parviflora,  Wall.  Cat.  2307  ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  86 ;  Scheff.  Comm.  Myrs.  44.). 

Hab.     Ava  (Qriff.  3545)  ;  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  March. 

7.  S.  Mybtillus,  {Myrsine  Myrtillus,  Hook.  Icon.  t.  825 ;  Walp. 
Ann.  V.  473 ;  Emhelia  Myrtillus,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871. 
67). 

Hab.     Burma  (Qriff.  3542). 

Ardisia^  Sw. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  FanieUs  irregularly  branched  and  compound,  terminal,  or  aeeompanied  by  tmaller 

ones  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 

+  Pedicels  much  shorter  than  the  calyx,  or  the  flowers  almost  sessile. 
Leaves  entire ;  panicle  stiff  and  stout,  rusty  puherulous ;  calyx-lobes  acute,  .  ,A,  rigida* 
X    X   Pedicels  much  longer  than  the  calyx, 
t  Leaves  entire. 
XieaveB  coriaceous,  decurrent  on  the  strong  petiole,  the  nerves  arising  at  an  acute  angle  ;. 

panicle  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  ample  ;  peduncle  angular,  A.  panietilata* 

Leaves  almost  chartaceous,  not  decurrent,  the  nerves  diverging  almost  rectangularly, 
numerous ;  panicle  slightly  puherulous ;  peduncle  compressed,  ........  A.  ancepa. 

Leaves  chartaceous  ;  panicles  rusty-puberulous,  chiefly  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 

leaves ;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate,    • A,  neriifolia. 

t  t  Leaves  serrulate. 
Habit  of  the  preceding  ;  calyx-lobes  linear, A.  eerrulata, 

*  *  Flowers  in  racemes  often  contracted  umbel-like,  rarely  the  raeetnes  or  umbels 

simply  compound,  axillary,  lateral  or  axillary  and  terminal, 
X   Umbels  in  small  axillary  corymbs  or  cymes.     (Fimelandra,  DO.) 
Kearly  glabrous  ;  leaves  thin  coriaceous  ;  flowers  minute ;  cymes  rusty  velvety,  of  the 

length  of  the  petiole, A,  eugcniafolia, 

X    X    Umbels  or  racemes  simple  or  compound, 
f  Umbels  forming  a  simple  terminal  panicle. 
Yery  like  A,  attenuatoy  but  umbels  panicled ;  leaves  much  dotted ;  pedicels  J — 1  in. 
long,  •••••• 1 1  •  •  •  •  t  •  •  •  0  •  •  t  • • •  •  •••••••  t  .^.  Afidamanioa. 
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t  t  Umbels  or  raoemea  simple,  very  rarely  slightly  compoundy  axil- 
lary or  lateral,  rarely  sptiriously  tenninal,   t.  e,  azisiiig 
laterally  from  the  summit  of  an  axillary  shoot. 
O  Leaves  entire. 

X  Calyx-lobes  acute  or  acuminate,  lanceolate  or  narrow. 

Racemes  almost  tenninal,  umbel-like,  puberulous,  •• A.grmuUfBU^ 

X  X  Calyx-lobes  broad,  rounded  or  blunt 

A  Young  shoots,  and  often  also  the  iiifloresoence  or 
under  8ur£EU2e  of  leaves,  puberulous  or  pilose. 

Pedicels  8 — 10  lin.  long,  recurved ;  calyx-lobes  a  line  long,   A.  AMherstiama, 

A   A  Quite  glabrous. 

Pedicels  \  in.  long ;  leaves  6 — 10  in.  long,  obovate-lanceolate, A,  poIffcepAala, 

Pedicels  about  an  inch  long. 

Leaves  3 — 5  in.  long  ;  corolla-lobes  nearly  2J  lin.  long, A.  obhn^ 

Leaves  8 — 5  in.  long,  obovate-lanceolate,  the  lateral  nerves  rather  distant,  thin  but 

strong,  irregular,    • .Al»  humUu. 

Yery  sijdiilar  to  the  above  but  the  leaves  more  coriaceous,  the  lateral  nerves  rather 

crowded,  straight,  thin  and  often  obsolete, A.  lUioralu, 

0  0  Leaves  more  or  less  serrate  or  crenate  (at  least  towards 
the  apex). 
X  IJoflorescence  peduncled,  simple. 
A  Calyx-lobes  bluntish. 
Glabrous  or  the  young  shoots  and  slender-bracted  racemes  puberulous ;  leaves  acute^ 

. .  A.  WailukU. 
Glabrous ;  leaves  blunt ;  racemes  umbel-like,  puberulous  or  glabrous,  somewhat  shorter 

than  the  leaves, A,  BranditUma, 

A  A  Calyx-lobes  acute. 

Busty  tomentose  or  pubescent ;  leaves  acuminate, • A.  Helferuma, 

X  X  Racemes  pedunded,  simply  compotmd. 
Habit  of  A,  erispa,  but  leaves  larger  and  green,  callous-repand-toothed,  conspicuously 
gland-dotted  beneath ;  pedicels  up  to  }  in.  long ;  berries  the  size  of  a  pea,  striate, 

. .  A.  membranace^ 
Veacy  similar  to  the  above,  but  racemes  divaricately  corymbose  and  spuriously  terminal ; 

pedicels  up  to  2  in A.  virent, 

X  X  t  Inflorescence  umbellate,  sessile,  or  at  least  the  pri- 
mary racemes  sessile  and  the  lateral  ones  pedun- 
cled. 

Umbels  sessile,  like  the  leaves  glabrous ;  calyx-lobes  a  line  long, A.  erupt. 

Leaves  beneath  and  the  sessile  umbels  brownish  or  rusty  tomentose  ;  calyx-lobes 
2^  lin.  long, , , A,  wUom. 

1.  A.  RxaiDA,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  87. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (or  Andamans)  (Helf .  3563). 

N.  B.     ArdUia  ehryiophylloides,  Miq.  =  A,  tuberculata,  WalL 

2.  A  PAinciTLATA,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  I.  580 ;  DC.   Prod.   VIII.   126 ; 
Bot.  Eeg.  t.  638 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2364. 

Hab.     Hilly  parts  of  Chittagong  (Eoxb.). 

3.  A.  AJsroEPS,  WaU.  in  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II.   280 ;  DC.  Prod.   VIIL 
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127.  (A  Bltmei,  DO.  in  Linn.  Trans!  XVII.  117  and  Prod.  VIII.  128, 
iegte  Scheffer). 

Hab.  Not  nnfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenas- 
serim,  np  to  3000  ft.  elevation. — Fr.  Pebr. — May. 

Scheffer  attributes  black  berries  to  the  Blmnean  species,  while  the  Eox- 
buighian  has  them  white  when  fully  ripe. 

4.  A.  KEBUFOLiA,  Wall.  ap.  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  127. 
Hab.     Burmah  (Griff.  3581),  probably  Ava  hills. 

5.  A.  SEBBULATA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  87. 
Hab.     Burmah  (Griff.  8562),  probably  Ava  hills. 

6.  A.  EUGENLfiFOLiA,  Wall.  Cat.  2276 ;  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVIL 
120  and  Prod.  VIII.  130. 

Hab.  Burmah  (Griff.  3598,  with  smaller  flowers)  ;  Martaban,  Taipo 
Mountains,  at  4000  ft.  elevation. — PL  Febr. 

7.  A.  Ain>AMAincA,  Kurz  For.  FL  Burm.  II.  108. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andaman  islands. 
— Fl.  June. 

So  very  near  to  A.  ohlonga^  DC,  that  the  inflorescence  only  distin- 
guishes it. 

8.  A  OBANDiFOLiA,  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  122  and  Prod.  VIII. 
132. 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Tavoy. 
Unknown  to  me. 

9.  A.  Amhebstiana,  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVIL  120  and  Prod. 
Vni.  131. 

Hab.  Pegu,  near  Bangopn  (Cleghom)  ;  Tenasserim,  apparently  f  re« 
qnent  around  Moulmein  (Wall.,  Falconer). — Fl.  March  ;  Fr.  Febr.,  March. 

N.  B.  A.  reflexa,  Wall.  Cat.  2282.  p.  p. ;  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVIL 
122,  and  Prod.  VIII.  132,  is  a  species  unknown  to  me  and  comes  from 
Tenasserim.  The  description  does  not  point  out  differences  from  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

10.  A,  POLTCEPHAI.A,  Wall.  Cat.  2293  ;  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII. 
118  and  Prod.  VIII.  131. 

Var.  p,  ACUMINATA,  leaves  acuminate,  the  nerves  strong  and  anas- 
tomosizing  within  the  margin  of  the  leaves.     Probably  a  distinct  species. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Salween  river  above  Murgyee,  near  the  large 
mount  (Wall.  ;  Helf.)  ;  var.  j3.  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  all  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah  and  in  those  of  Martaban. — 'El.  Fr. 
March — May. 

N.  B.     A,  arloreecene  (WaU.  Cat.  2289 ;  DC.  in  linn.  Trans.  XVIL 
120  and  Prod.  VIII.  131,  from  Taong-dong,  Ava),  is  unknown  to  me. 
29 
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11.  A.  OBLONOA,  A.  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  121  and  Prod. 
VIII.  131. 

Hab.  Not  unfreqnent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenas- 
serim  ;  also  Andamans. — Fl.  June  ;  Fr.  Sept. — March. 

N.  B.  A.  aUenuata,  Wall.  Cat.  2286  p.  p. ;  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII. 
119  and  Prod.  VIII.  131  from  Tavoy,  is  unknown  to  me  but  apparently 
not  different  from  the  above. 

12.  A.  HUMiLis,  Vahl  Symb.  Bot.  III.  40  (1794)  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
129  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1212.— (^.  solanacea,  Eoxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  27.  t.  27 
and  Fl.  Ind.  I.  680 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1677 ;  A,  elliptical  Thbg.  Nov.  gen.  pt 
8.  (1795)  ?) 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Tomah,  Arracan 
and  Martaban. — Fl.  March — ^April ;  Fr.  Octob. 

13.  A.  LiTTOEALis,  Andr.  Eepos.  X.  t.  630  (1804). — (A,  ohotata^ 
Bl.  Bydr.  688 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  132  ;  A.  ttmhellata,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  582 
(ed.  prior  II.  273)  ;  Climaeandra  obovata,  Miq.  PL  Jungh.  I.  199  and  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  1030 ;  SchefE.  Comm.  Myrs.  95  ;  Climaeandra  umbel  lata, 
Miq.  1.  c.  ;  Climaeandra  littoralis,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  68). 

Hab.  In  the  beach- jungles  and  along  the  sea-coasts  of  Tenasserim 
and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  May,  Jime. 

14.  A.  Wallichii,  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  123  and  Prod.  137. 
Var.     a.  genuina,  the  young  shoots  and  inflorescence  covered  with  a 

rusty-brown  floccose-pilose  pubescence,  the  net-venation  more  copious  and 
more  prominent,  the  dots  more  conspicuous. 

Var.  p.  GLABBIT7SCULA,  young  shoots  glabrous;  inflorescence  and 
pedicels  indistinctly  puberulous  ;  net-venation  almost  obsolete. 

Hab.  Frequent  all  over  Pegu  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ; 
var.  a.  in  the  low  and  eng-forests ;  var.  j3.  chiefly  in  the  mixed  forests. 
Fl.  Fr.  Sept. — Jan.,  chiefly  April,  May. 

15.  A.  Bbandisiana,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  67. 
Hab.     Martaban,  Sal  ween,  along  a  choung  near  Toumbjotseik,  below 

500  ft.  elevation,  (Dr.  Brandis). — Fl.  May. 

16.  A.  Helfebiana,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  86. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  3589). 

17.  A.  viEENS,  Kxirz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  575. 
Hab.     Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson). 

Leaves  and  inflorescence  very  like  those  of  Amblyanthus  glanduhsHS. 

18.  A.  CEISPA,  DC.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XVII.  127  and  Prod.  VIIL  134. 
(Bladhia  erispa,  Thbg.  FL  Jap.  97  ?  ;  A,  erenulata,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t 
2.,  non  Vent.  ;  A.  crenata,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1950 ;  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  583,  in 
icone  ined.  flores  flavescentes  depicti ;  A*  lentiginosa,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  553 ; 
A,  densa,  Miq.  Suppl.  FL  Sum.  575 ;  A.  macrocarpa,  WaU.  in  Boxb.  FL 
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Ind.  II.  271 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  134  ;  A.  polysUcta,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Smnatr. 
I.  576 ;  Scheff.  Comm.  Mjrs.  75,  sepaJis  acutis). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  damp  bill-forests  of  the  Martaban  bills, 
at  4000—7000  ft.  elevation  ;  Burmah,  probably  Ava  (Griff.  3583/1).— Fl. 
— Pr.  March. 

Tbun berg's  species  has  not  only  a  different  nervature  but  is  charac- 
terised also  by  the  numerous  conspicuous  gland-dots.  Khasi  specimens 
(Hb.  Hf.  and  Th.  No.  41),  however  seem  identical  with  the  Japan  plant. 

19.  A.  viLLOSA,  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  582  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  136.— (^. 
«k?//w,Bl.  Bydr.  689 ;  A.villosa,  p.  mollisy  DC.  1.  c.  ;  Scheff.  Comm.  Myrs. 
90 ;  A.  vestita,  Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  274 ;  DC.  1.  c.) 

Var.  a.  Eoxbubghiana,  leaves  more  or  less  rusty  pubescent,  at  least 
on  the  nerves. 

Var.  /3.  GLABBATA,  (A.  glalrata,  Bl.  Bydr.  692 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
136),  leaves  glabrous  at  least  when  full-grown ;  calyx  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  only,  Martaban,  Taipo  mountain,  at  4000  ft.  elevation 
(Dr.  Brandis)  ;  Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.). — Fl.  Sept.,  Octob. ;  Fr.  Oct. — 
Pebr. 

.SSgioeras,  Gsertn. 

1.  M,  COBNICTILATA,  Blanco  Fl.  Filip.  79.  (Bhizophora  comiculata, 
L.  sp.  pi.  635  ;  Eheed.  Hort.  Malab.  VI.  t.  36  ;  ^.  majus,  Gsertn.  Fruct. 
I.  216.  t.  46.  f .  1 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  142  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  III.  130 ;  Scheff. 
Comm.  Myrs.  97  ;  JE.  minuSy  Gaertn. ;  DC.  1.  c. ;  ^.fragrans,  Keen.  Ann. 
Bot.  1. 129 ;  Hook.  Bot.  Misc.  III.  84.  t.  21 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  294.  t. 
548.  f.  a.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  mangrove  and  tidal  forests  all  along  the  coasts, 
from  Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — FL  Febr.,. 
March. 

SAFOTACJE^, 

Oonspectits  of  Oenera. 

IW^.  1.  Isomeric    Calyx-lobes  equal  in  number  to  the  coroUa-lobes^. 

*  CalyX'tegmenta  uniseriate. 

X   Staminodes  entirely  absent. 
Ch&ybofhtllum.    Flowers  6-,  rarely  6 — 7-inerouS)  with  as  many  ovary^cells  and 
stamens. 

X    X    Staminodes  as  many  as  stamens  and  usually  alternating  with  them. 
SmEsoxTLON.    Flowers  6-merous.    Ovary-cells  5 — 2.    Stamens  5.     Seeds  albu- 
minous. • 

Sabcosferma.    Flowers  5-merou8.    Stamens  and  oyar>'-cells  5  each.     Seeds  with- 
out albumen.     Stipules  caducous. 

*  *  CalyX'Segvienit  in  2  distinct  series, 

X    Stamens  as  many  as  petals  and  alternating  with  as  many  staminodes 
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AoKBAB.    Flowers  6-ineioiiB.    StamenB  6.    Oyary-cellB  12. 

X    X   Stamens  twice  as  many  as  petals,  or  numerous.    Staminodes  nme. 
Ibonandsa.    Flowers  ^-merouB.    Stamens  8.    Seeds  with  albumen.    Ovary-oells  4. 
DiCHOPSis.    Flowers  6-meroiis.     Stamens  12.    Albumen  none.    OTary-cells  6. 
Trxb,  2.  Anisomeri.    Corolla-lobes  usually  2 — 8  tunes  as  many  as  calyx-lobes. 

*  Staminodes  none, 

X   Orary-oells  twice  as  many  as  calyx-segments. 
TTyrAif«ftTA,    Calyx-lobes  G.    CoroUa-lobes  and  stamens  each  12.    Ovazy-oeDs  IS. 
Patbh A.    Calyx-lobes  4.    CoroUa-lobes,  stamensy  and  ovaiy-oells  8  each. 

X    X   Ovary-cells  as  many  as  calyx-segments. 
Bassia.    Calyx-lobes  and  ovaxy-cells  4  or  6 ;  corolla-lobeB  8 — H.    Stamens  about 
2  or  8  times  as  many  as  corolla-lobes,  in  1 — 3  series. 

*  *  Staminodee  6  or  8. 

Mdcusopb.    Calyx-lobes  and  oTary-ceUs  6  or  8  each ;  ooroilla-lobeB  2  or  3  tzmes  as 
many. 

Chrysophylltim,  L. 

1.  Ch.  Roxbubghii,  G.  Don  in  Mill.  Diet.  IV.  83 ;  Bedd.  Sylr. 
Madr.  t.  286.  (Oh.  aeuminatumy  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  599,  non  liank. ;  Ch. 
Bumatranumf  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  579.) 

Hub.  Rather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  above  Rangoon,  Pegu. — FL 
Jane ;  Fr.  Dee. 

Sideroxylon,  L. 

Oonspectua  of  ^ecis$, 

Sti$ff,  1.  OUgotheea,  DC.    Calyx-lobes  acnminate  or  acnte.    Yonng  shoots  snd 
nnder-snr&oe  of  leaves  more  or  less  villous-tomentose. 

Armed  with  long  solitary  supra-axillaiy  spines ;  calyx-lobes  acute, 8.  armtttm. 

Unarmed ;  calyx-lobes  acuminate, •  •  • .  • .  8.  towiemtomm* 

8tibg.  2.  Eu-Siieroxylon,    Calyx-lobes  rounded  or  blunt. 

•  Berries  1 — 2'8eeded, 

Younger  parts  coppery  or  rusty-silk  hairy ;  leaves  coriaceous, 8.  attmuatwm, 

•  •  Berries  several  (5 — \Q)'Seeded, 

Glabrous ;  leaves  chartaceous, 8.  grundifiUmu 

1.  S.  TOMENTOsrM,  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  28.  t.  28  and  FL  Ind.  I. 
602.  {Sapota?  tomentosa,  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  175). 

Yar.  j3.  spotescenb,  the  younger  branchlets  armed  with  short  sharp 
spines  in  the  leaf -axils. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  eng  and  dry  forests  of  Prome ;  Tar.  p. 
Pegu,  more  probably  Prome  (Dr.  Brandis). 

I  have  only  leaf -specimens,  and  the  identification  is,  therefore,  some- 
what doubtful. 

2.  S.  P  PABTiroLiUM,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  576  (Mimutqps  far* 
vifolia,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  123,  excl.  flor.) 

Hab.  Rather  rare  in  the  eng-forests  of  Prome ;  Avtk,  below  Yenang- 
ohoung  (Wall.  Cat.  4146  G.). 
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Very  like  8.  elengoidee.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree,  spiny  armed,  but 
Wallich's  incomplete  specimen  (although  doubtless  identical)  is  unarmed. 
The  flowers' (loose)  attached  to  WalHch's  specimen  resemble  those  of  Mimu- 
eopi  liitoraliSy  and  I  now  entertain  little  doubt  that  they  do  not  belong  at 
all  to  the  lei^-specimens. 

8.  S.  ATTENTATTTM,  DC.  Prod,  VIII.  178 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1590 ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  1037. 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  (Falconer) 
down  to  Mergui  (Heifer,  GfifE.,  etc.)  ;  also  Andamans,  Narcondam  island. — 
FL  March. 

4.  S.  GBAKDivouinc,  Wall,  in  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  IL  849 ;  DC.  Prod. 
Vni.  17S.—(8,  regium,  Wall.  Cat.  4156). 

Hab.  Martaban,  hill-ranges  between  the  Beeling  and  Sittang  (Dr. 
Brandis)  ;  Pegu  (Wall.)  ;  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans. — Fl.  April ;  Fr. 
Febr.,  March. 

The  seeds  of  this  species  are  albuminous. 

Saroosperma,  Hf. 

1.     S.  ABBOBEIJM,  Hf .  in  Bth.  G^n.  PI.  II.  655.     (Sideroxyhn  arho- 
rewuy  Ham. ;  Sapotea,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  291.  t.  501). 
Hab.     Upper  Burma,  Namyoon  (Griff.). 

Achras,  L. 

•1.  A.  Sapota,  L.  sp.  pl.  470 ;  Jacq.  Amer.  57.  t.  41 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
8111—12 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  ISh— (Sapota  Achras,  Mill.  Diet.  No.  1. ; 
DC.  Prod.  VIII.  174 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  1036). 

Hab.  Of  American  origin,  now  frequently  planted  along  roads  at 
Bangoon  and  other  larger  stations. — Fl.  ES. 

iBonandra,  Wight. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

8ubg.  1.  £u-l8anandra.    Flowers  4-meioiis.     Seeds  albuminonB. 

Suijf,  2.  ApoboMiOy  DO.    Flowers  4-  or  6-meroxu.    Seeds  without  albumen. 

*  Flowers  4HiMrM«t. 

liMTeB  chartaoeous,  strongly  neorred,  • .  • .  . .  •  •  •..••• •  •  •  ••••.••#  X  etUoneHr^, 

*  *  Calyx  ^•partedy  the  8  outer  eegmmte  valvate  (Dichopsis,  Thw.). 

liMYeB  coriaceous,  glaucous  beneath,  the  nerves  obsolete ;  filaments  as  long  as  the  an« 
thers,  densely  villous, % •  •  •  t  J.  polyantha. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  glaucous  beneath,  the  nerves  strong  and  parallel ;  filaments  long  and 
slender, • %  L  obovata, 

1.     I.  CAiiOKEiTBA,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.    1871.  69   and 

1873.  88  (calophylla), — (Bassia  caloneura,  Kurz  in  Andam.  Eep.  41). 

Hab.     Not  imfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  AndamanB. — ^Fr. 

•    May. 
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Dichopsis  and  Isonandra  differ  in  the  number  of  floral  parts  and  in 
the  absence  or  presence  of  a  rather  scanty  albnmen.  This  species,  however, 
has  4-merous  flowers  and  no  albumen,  and  hence  I  fear  that  the  character 
derived  from  the  albumen  is  of  the  same  value  as  in  Linoeiera,  etc.,  amongst 
Oleaceae. 

2.  I.  POLYAITFHA.  (Bossia  polyantha,  Wall.  Cat.  4166  ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  12%',  Dichopsis  poly antha,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  pi.  11.  658). 

Hab.  Tropical  forests  of  Boronga-island,  near  Akjab,  Airacan,  at 
600—1000  ft.  elevation. 

There  is  another  Isonandra  in  H6C.  in  leaf  only,  from  Martaban, 
Mittigate  (Falconer),  with  large  chartaceous  strongly  parallel-nerved  leaves 
glaucous  beneath.     It  seems  very  near  allied  to  the  above. 

3.  I.  OBOVATA,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  293.  (Bossia  ?  hypoleuca^  Miq. 
Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  682). 

Hab.  Tenasserim  (Griff.,  Heifer)  ;  Moulmein  (Falconer). — ^Fr. 
March. 

Payena,  A.  DC. 
Conspectus  of  Species^ 

Subg.  1.    HEXAMERIJ^  Griff.     Calyx  6-parted. 
Filaments  very  short,  villous ;  anthers  glabrous,  mucronate-acaminate,  •  •  •  .P.  ChifUhii, 
Stibg.  2,     EU-PAYENA,     Calyx  4-parted. 

*  Anthen  pilose  (Ceratophonis,  Hassk.). 

•  •  Anthers  glabrous. 

Connective  of  anthers  produced  into  a  broad  blunt  beak ;  sepals  blunt  or  neariy  so ; 

nerves  somewhat  irregular ;  petiole  about  \ — \i  in.  long,    , .  P.  lHcid€, 

Connective  terminating  in  a  bristle ;  sepals  acute ;  nerves  thin,  parallel ;  petiole  about 

an  in.  long,  slender, • P.  paraUelonenard. 

i.  P.  LTTCiDA,  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  197 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  I.  1039. 
—(jOeratophorus  Wightii,  Hassk.  Retz.  I.  601  j  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  L  1039 ; 
Isonandra  poly andra,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1589). 

Hab.     Burma  (rather  Malacca  P)  (Griff.  3605). 

2.     P.  FABALLELOXEUBA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  70. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  down  to  Tenasse- 
rim (Helf.  3611).— Fl.  March  j  Fr.  April,  May. 

Bassia,  Keen. 
(Dasyaulus,  Thw. ;  £dkosmanthos,  Hassk.). 
Conspecttu  of  Species. 

*  Anthers  aristate^  included^  on  very  short  ^laments  or  almost  sessiU, 
Corolla-lobes  very  short  (about  i  as  long  as  the  tube)  ;  anthers  in  3  rows ;  betries  obo- 

vate-oblong, B.  laii/olia. 

Corolla-lobes  as  long  as  the  tube ;  anthers  in  2  rows ;  beniee  unknowB,  • .  • .  B,  ^Uosa, 

*  *  Anthers  blunt,  on  long  slender  JUaments  and  exstrted. 
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Corolla-lo1)es  as  long  as  the  tube ;  anthers  in  a  single  row  inserted  at  the  throat ;  ber- 
ries ovate,  acmninate, , B,  butyraeea. 

1.     B.  VTLLOSA,  Wall.  Cat.  4165 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  198. 

Hab.     Ava,  Taong-dong  (Wall.). — ^Fl.  Nov. 

Mimusops,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

Leaves  rounded  or  retuse  ;  flowers  solitary,  rather  small ;  anthers  blunt  (?) ;  berries  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  wood-apple,  5 — 6»8ecded, M.  littoraiis. 

Leaves  bluntish  acuminate  or  apiculatc ;  flowers  clustered,  conspicuous  ;  anthers  very 
acuminate  ;  berries  oval,  usually  l-sceded,  M.  Elengi, 

1.  M.  LiTTOBALis,  Kurz  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1876.  138.  (M. 
Indicay  Kurz  Andam.  Rep.  42  and  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  1871.  70). 

ILlb.  Frequent  in  the  coast-forests  of  the  Andamans  ;  also  Tenasse- 
rim,  Moulmein  (Wallich,  Theobald)  and  further  south  (Griff.  3613).— Fl. 
June,  July ;  Fr.  CS. 

2.  M.  Elengi,  L.  sp.  pi.  497 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  202  ;  Roxb.  Corom. 
PI.  1. 15.  t.  14.  and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  236 ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  1042 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  1586 ;  Bedd.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  40). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  South  Andaman,  also 
in  those  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim ;  generally  planted  in  villages  all 
over  Burmah. — Fl.  Febr. — Sept. 

EBENACE^. 
Conspectus  of  Genera, 

♦  Ovary^eelU  with  2  ovules. 

Haba.  Calyx-  and  coroUa-lobes  usually  trimerous.  Ovary-cells  usually  as  many 
as  corolla- lobes. 

Caboilia.  Calyx  and  corolla  4 — 6-merous.  Ovary-cells  usually  twice  as  many 
as  coroUa-lobes. 

♦  •  Ovarp^eelh  1-ovulid. 

X   Anthers  opening  by  longitudinal  elits. 
GuNiSANTHXJS.    Calyx- and  corolla-lobes  usually  4,  rarely  6.    Ovary-cells  usually 
as  many.    Male  and  female  flowers  all  solitary.    Calyx  of  males  divided  to  the  base, 
the  lobes  narrow,  membranous. 

DiosPTBOB.  Calyx- and  corolla-lobes  usually  4 — 6.  Male  flowers  clustered  or 
cymose,  the  females  solitary,  or  rarely  in  cymes  or  panicles.  Calyx  of  males  gamo- 
sepalous. 

X    X   Anthers  opening  laterally  by  apical  pores. 
Leucoxtlon.    Characters  of  Diospyrot. 

liaba,  Forst. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Ovary  6'celledf  the  cells  l^ovuled. 

Glabrous  or  nearly  so ;  ovary  glabrous,   M.  Merguietisis, 

•  •  Ovary  Z-celled,  densely  pubescent. 
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Leares  BmaU,  glabrous  ;  berriee  globular,  the  sue  of  a  pea,  ..•• •  Jf.  hmi/MM. 

lieaves  large,  hirsute  along  the  nenrea  beneath ;  berries  oblong,  more  than  an  inch  long, 

..  if.  Andamatuem. 

1.  M.  Meb&tjiensis,  Hiem  Monog.  Ebenac.  134. 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  Mergui  Archipelago  (Helf.  and  Griff.  3618). — FL 
Jan. ;  Fr.  Febr. 

I  separate  the  species  with  l-ovulate  and  2-ovulate  ovary-cells,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  above  species,  which  has  1 -ovulate  ovary-cells 
apparently  twice  as  numerous  as  the  floral  parts,  cannot  be  a  tme  MabOf 
but  may  be  referable  to  Diospyros,     1  have  seen  no  specimens  of  it. 

2.  M.  B17IIP0LIA,  Pera.  Ench.  II.  606 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  240 ;  Mjq. 
FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  1050  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  763  ;  Hiem  Monog.  Eben.  116 ; 
Bedd.  FL  Sylv.  Madr.  148.  t.  19.  f .  4.  (Ferreola  buxifolia,  Boxb.  Gorom. 
PL  I.  35.  t.  45.  and  FL  Ind.  III.  790 ;  M.  Neilgherrmuis,  Wight  lUust 
t.  148  bis ;  M.  Menus,  Wight  Icon.  1. 1228—9). 

Hi3.  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  southwardfl  (Griff.,  WalL,  Falco- 
ner).— FL  Febr.,  March. 

3.  M.  AiTDAMAincA.,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1876.  138. 
{Macreightia  Andamanica^  Kurz  And.  Eep.  42 ;  Hiem  Monogr.  Ebenac. 
124). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of  the  An<1i^tnyi«. 
— FL  RS.  ;  Fr.  April. 

OunisanthiiB,  DC. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Not  flowering  branchlets  sparingly  puljescent ;  leaves  glabrescent ;  cal jz-tube  half  tho 
length  of  the  corolla-lobes, O.  pthsuhu. 

Not  flowering  branchlets  densely  villons ;  leaves  beneath  permanently  softly  pubes- 
cent ;  calyx-tube  a  Httle  shorter  than  the  corolla-lobes, •  ......&.  moOit. 

1.  G.  PiLOSXJS,  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  220.— {Diospgros  pilosulus,  WalL 
Cat.  4132  ;  Hiem  Monog.  Eben.  188). 

Hub.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  AnilAnrn^^ff  •  iJgo 
in  those  of  the  Pegu  Yomah. — FL  April ;  Fr.  May,  June. 

2.  G.  MOLLIS,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  88. 

HjIlB.  Not  unfrequent  along  choungs  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Mar- 
taban  east  of  Tounghoo. — FL  March. 

Very  near  allied  to  the  preceding  species. 

Diospyros.  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Siibg.  1.  AMUXISy  Hiem.  Calyx  "in  bud  globular  and  closed,  the  lobes  connate 
but  afterwards  bursting  irregularly  into  2  or  3  lobes.  Corolla  tubular,  6-lobed.  Oraiy* 
cells  as  many  as  corolla-lobes. 
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Glabrous ;  learee  coriaceouB  and  elegantly  net-voined ;  corolla  conspicuous,  about  4  lin. 

long,  very  coriaceous,    2>.  Toposia. 

Subg.  2.      EU-DIOSPYROS,  DC.     Calyx    toothed    or   lobed,   xaroly    truncate. 
Ovary-cells  often  twice  as  many  as  coroUa-lobes. 

*  Calyx  in  malet  short  and  IruneaU^toothed^  in  females  large^  deeply  lobed;  corolla 

ureeolale,  the  lobes  notched  ;  anthers  30 — 50. 
Glabrous  ;  leaves  coriaceous, • D,  Emhryopteris. 

*  *  Calyx  toothed  or  lobed  ;  eoroHa-lobes  not  ftotched;  anthers  about  20  or  fewer . 

X    Corolla  urceolate,  in  bud  globular  or  conical,  the  tube  short  and  in- 
^ted,  the  lobes  usually  ro.unded  and  short. 

+  Flower-buds    globular  ;  corolla  quite  glabrous ;  flowers  small, 
hardly  a  line  long. 
LeaTSB  thin  chartaoeous,  with  strong  prominent  nerves,  the  not- venation  distinct,  lax ; 

ovary  glabrous, • D,  chartacea. 

Leaves  thin-ooriaceous,    the  nerves  strong,   the  not- venation    inconspicuous;  ovary 

tawny  villous, • .  • • J),  ehretioides, 

•f    «f   Flower<«buds  conical,  acute,  but  never  elongate. 

t  Ovary  pubescent  or  villous.    Leaves  quite  glabrous  and  glossy. 

Flowers  rather  large,  clustered,  from  the  older  branches, J),  ramijlora. 

Leaves  glaucous-green  when   dry,  almost  polished,  the  nerves  very  inconspicuous  and 
impressed ;  peduncles  4 — 6  lin.  long ;  nearly  5 — 6  lin.  long,  axillary, . .   D.  oleifolia, 

t  t  Ovary  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

X  Leaves  more  or  less  rigid,  quite  glabrous,  glossy. 
Leaves  drying  blackish,  the  nerves  and  net- venation  thin  but  prominent ;  flowers  small 
axillary,  the  males  cymose ;  berries  globose,  the  size  of  a  cherry  ;  albumen  homo- 
geneous,     • ,,.*!).  Kurzii. 

X  X  Leases  membranous,  at  least  while  somewhat  young 
more  or  less  pubcrulous  or  pubescent. 
O  Berries  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Caljrx-lobes  of  males  acute  ;  leaves  more  or  less  acuminate  ;  berries  the  size  of  a  cherry ; 

albumen  homogeneous, D.  mollis. 

Calyx-lobes  blunt ;  leaves  acute  or  apiculute  ;  berries  2  or  3  times  as  largo, . . . .  Z>.  Kaki, 

O  O  Berry  rather  long-peduncled. 
Leaves  glaucescent,  glabrescent ;  berries  the  size  of  a  cherry  ;  albumen  homogeneous ; 

spiny-armed  tree,    ...••• • J)»  montana. 

Leaves  pubescent  beneath ;  berries  about  an  in.  in  diameter ;  albumen  ruminate  on  the 

outer  fiice ;  imarmed  tree,  peduncles  shorter  and  stout, {D.  eordifolia  ?) 

X  X  Corolla  salver-shaped,  elongately  (very  rarely  shortly)  conical,  the 
tube  not  or  hardly  widened,  the  lobes  as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as 
the  tube. 

+  Borders  of  the  calyx-lobes  of  female  flowers  reflexed  or  revolute, 
at  least  at  the  base,  and  often  appearing  somewhat  auricled. 
t  Corolla  in  bud  short-conical,     {ptogyney  DC). 
All  younger  i^arts  tawny  or  greyish  tomentose ;  leaves  coriaceous,  glabrescent  above ; 

flowers  usually  5  (4 — 6)-merous ;  albumen  ruminate, • 2>.  Burtnaniea. 

Slightly  appressed  pubescent ;    leaves  thin  chartaceous ;  flowers  4-merous ;  calyx-lobes 
silky-pubescent,  especially  inside  ;  ovary  densely  fulvous-tomentose,.  .D.  rhodoealyx. 

t  t  Corolla  in  bud  elongate  conical,   4-angular.    Flowers  4. 
merous. 
30 
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O  Flowers  (both  sexee)  fonning  tomentose  btacied  usnaDy 
compound  cymee.    Benries  globular. 
Peduncles  long,  the  cyme  often  oomponnd ;  net-venation  of  leaves  obsolete,  D.  denaijhru. 
Cymes  large,  corymb-like,  fuliginous- velvety;  net- venation  strong  but  lax,  B.  HorsJUdiL 

O  O  Flowers  short-peduncled  or  sessile,  azillaij. 
Flowers  short-peduncled,  dustetred ;  net-venation  indistinct ;  berries  elKptica], 

Flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  net-vpnation  lax  but  distinct ;  berries  globular,  rusty- 
pubescent;  albumen  homogeneous,    2>.  imdmhu. 

As  preceding,  but  ovary  glabrous,    ••• D.  ts^toufet. 

•f    +  Borders  of  the  calyx-lobes  in  female  flowers  plain,  not  leflexed 
nor  recurved, 
t  All   parts,  except  the  very  young  shoots,    quite    glabroos. 
Flowers  almost  sessile. 
Flowers  msty-tcKmeniose ;   calyx  short,  the  lobes  acute ;  leaves  strongly  net-vexned ; 

berries  tawny-iomentose ;  corolla  4-comered  in  bud, J>.  Imntttfoluu 

Male  calyx  bell-shaped,  the  lobes  short,  rounded,  tomeHtose ;  leaves  strongly  net-veined 

berries  msty-tomentose ;  corolla  terete  in  bud, 2>.  p^rrkoearp^ 

Calyx  ample,  puberulous,  the  lobes  rounded ;  male  cymes  very  short  and  stout ;  leaves ; 

strongly  net-veined ;  corolla  terete  in  bud, D.  varieyttim. 

t  t  All  parts,  especially  the  leaves,  more  or  less  pubescent  or 

otherwise  hairy  ;  male  flowers  in  cymes ;  berries  glabrous. 

Leaves  not  cordate,  softly  pubescent  beneath ;  calyx-lobes  and  bracts  acute ;  flowers 

4-merous, • D.  ttrietm. 

Leaves  not  cordate,  adult  almost  glabrous  and  chartaoeous ;  calyx-lobes  linear-lanceolate ; 
'  cymes  branched,  arising  from  the  stem  and  older  branches ;  flowers  5-merous, 

.  •!>.  BrofuimMtM. 

Leaves  with  cordate  base,  softly  pubescent ;  calyx-lobes  and  brapts  rounded  ;  cymes 

short,  stout ;  flowers  4-merous,   • .../>.  dMypkfUa, 

1.  D.  ToPOSiA,  Ham.  in  Linn.  Trans.  XV.  115  ;  Bedd.  Icon,  plant. 
1. 122  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  237 ;  Hiern  Monogr.  Ebenac.  263.— (2>,  race- 
mosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  636 ;  DC,  Prod.  VIII.  239 ;  Wight  Icon,  t.  416). 

Hab.     Chittagong. 

2.  D.  Embbtoptebis,  Pers.  Ench.  II.  624  ;  Bot.  Beg.  VI.  t  499 ; 
DC.  Prod.  VIII.  235  ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  289  ;  Hiem  Monog.  Eben.  257 ; 
Bedd.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  69.  (JEmbryopterU  glutinifera^  Eoxb.  Corom.  PI.  L 
49.  t.  70 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  843 — 44 ;  JD.  glutinom,  Koen.  ap.  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
II.  533). 

Hab.  Martaban  and  Tenasserim,  apparently  not  unfrequent ;  often 
cultivated  in  villages. — Fl.  Aug. ;  Fr.  Febr, — ^April. 

3.  D.  CHABTACEA,  Wall.  Cat.  4135 ;  DC.  Prod.  VEIL  232 ;  Hiem 
Monogr.  Ebenac.  230. 

Hab.  Not  uncommon  in  tKe  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Upper- 
Tenasserim. — Fl.  March,  April. 

4.  D.  EHBETioiDES,  Wall.  Cat.  4137 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  231 ;  Hiem 
Monogr.  Eben.  162. 
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Hub.  Frequent  in  all  leaf -shedding,  especially  the  mixed  forests,  all 
oTer  Burmah,  from  Ava  and  Martahan  down  to  Pegu,  up  to  3000  ft.  eleva* 
tion. — n.  April,  May ;  Fr.  Decb.,  Jan. 

6.  D.  BAMiFLOBA,  Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  635 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  233 ; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  189  ;  Hiem  Monogr.  Eben.  235. 

Hab.     Bather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Arracan ;  also  Chittagong. 

6.  D.  OLELFOLIA.,  Wall.  Cat.  4128 ;  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng. 
1871,  72 ;  Hiem  Monogr.  Eben.  204. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Upper  Tenas- 
serim. — Fl.  March,  April ;  Fr.  RS. 

7.  D.  KuBzii,  Hiem  Monogr.  Ebenac.  162. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of 
the  Andamans. — Fl.  May,  June  ;  Fr.  Febr. — April. 

8.  D.  MOLLIS,  Griff,  in  Joum.  Agr.  Hort.  Soc.  Beng.  III.  145.  c. 
icon. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  at  2 — 4000  ft. 
elevation  ;  Ava,  Ehakyen  hills. — Fl.  March. 

9.  D.  MONTANA,  Boxb.  Corom.  PI.  I.  87.  t.  48 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
230 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1225  and  Illustr.  t.  148  ;  Hiern.  Monogr.  Eben.  220. 

Var.  a.  ounuina,  Hiem.  1.  o.  222.  (D.  heterophylla^  WalL  ap.  DC. 
Prod.  VIII.  230,  teste  Hiem). 

Var.  j8.  cobdifolia,  Hiem  1.  c.  222.  (Z).  eordifolia^  Boxb.  Corom. 
PL  I.  38.  t.  50  and  Fl.  Ind.  11.  538 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  230 ;  Wight  Illustr. 
t.  148 ;  2>.  punctata.  Dene.  Hb.  Timor.  Descr.  79 ;  DC.  1.  c. ;  Miq.  Fl. 
Ind.  Bat.  II.  1046  ;  D.  Waldemarii,  Klotzsch  in  Waldem.  Beise  101.  t. 
65). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf-shedding  forests,  especially  the  dry  and 
eng-f  orests,  of  Ava>  Prome,  and  Pegu. — FL  April,  March  ;  Fr.  Decb. — Febr. 

A  variety  of  this  (in  the  analytical  key  separated  as  2>.  cordifolia  P)  is 
frequent  in  the  mixed  forests  of  P^u.  It  has  the  leaves  much  larger 
(3 — 4  in.  long),  but  offers  (in  fruit  only)  no  tangible  characters  for  specific 
separation.  I  rely  upon  the  rumination  of  seeds  as  little  in  DiospyroM  as 
in  Calamea. 

10.  D.  BiTBiCANiCA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  73 ;  Hiem 
Monogr.  Ebenac.  166. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  dry  and  open,  especially  the  eng-f  orests  of 
Prome  and  Ava  ;  less  frequent  in  those  of  Pegu  and  Martaban. — Fl.  March, 
April ;  Fr.  Dec.,  Jan. 

11.  D.  BHODOCALTX,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  71 ; 
Hiem  Monogr.  £ben.  241. 

Hab.  Siamese  provinces  of  Badburi  and  Eanburi  (Teysmann), — Fl. 
HS. 
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Habit  and  afSnity  of  D,  chloroxylon^ 

12.  D.  DBiysiFLOiLiL,  WaU.  Cat.  4140 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  233 ;  Hieni 
Monogr.  Eben.  171. 

Hab.     Hather  rare  in  tlie  tropical  forests  of  Arracan  and  Martabon ; 
also  Tenasserim. — Fl.  Febr.  ;  Fr.  March. 

13.  D.  HoBSFEBLDii,  Hiem  Monog.  Eben.  193. 
Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  3620),  teste  Hiern. 

14.  D.  FLAYiCAifS,  Hiern  Monog.  Eben.  205  (JShenacea  2,  Griff. 
Not.  Dicot.  291.) 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Heifer  3623  and  3639,  3640). 

HeIEer*6  No.  3632  (not  seen  by  me)  from  Tenasserim  or  tbe  Andamans 
is  referred  by  Hiem  to  i>.  Moonii,  Thw.  (D,  hirsuta,  L.).  I  fear  there 
is  a  mistake. 

15.  D.  tmBULATA,  Wall.  Cat.  4136 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  233 ;  Hiem 
Monog.  Ebenac.  216. 

Hab.  Not  nnfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban,  Tenasse- 
rim and  the  Andamans. — Fr.  April,  May  ;  Fr.  Octob. — Febr. 

16.  D.  SAPOT0IDE8,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873  88.;  Hiem 
Monog.  Ebenac.  206. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Tomah  (especially  along  the  Choungmeneh  choung,  Khaboung). — Fl. 
April. 

17.  D.  LAi^CE^rPOLiA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  537 ;  DO.  Prod.  VIII.  232 ; 
Hiem  Monogr.  Ebenac.  213. 

Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Falconer). — ^Fl.  March. 

18.  D.  PTBBHOCABPA,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  583  ;  Hiem  Monog. 
Eben.  266. 

P  Var.  fi,  Anbamanica,  leaves  oblong  to  narrow-oblong,  the  lateral 
nerves  faint  and  numerous,  net-venation  more  lax. 

Hab.  Var.  fi.  Bather  rare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans. — 
Fl.  May. 

The  Andaman  tree,  I  have  little  doubt,  is  a  different  species,  but  the 
material  is  too  incomplete  for  description. 

19.  D.  TABiEQATA,  KuTZ  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  73  ;  Hiem 
Monogr.  Eben.  203. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  moister  upper  mixed  and  the  tropical 
forests  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  up  to  1000  ft.  elevation. — ^Fl.  April. 

20.  D.  STBicTA,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  539  j  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  232. 
Hiem  Monogr.  Eben.  201. 

Hab.     Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.)  ;  Tipperah  (Boxburgh). 

21.  D.  BEAJfDisiAiTA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As,  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  72 ; 
Hiem  Monog.  Eben.  184. 
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Hab.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Domdamee  forests  (Brandis)  ;  Ava,  Kba- 
kjen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  Febr.,  March. 

22-  D.  DASTPHTLLA,  Kiir2  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  71 ; 
Hiem  Monogr.  Eben.  203. 

Hab.     Martaban,  Taepo  hills,  at  4000  ft.  elevation  (Brandis). 

Oonspeetui  of  Genera, 

Stybax.  Calyx  somewhat  enlorg^g  and  enclosing  the  frnit  for  one  half.  Corolla 
sligbtly  twisted  or  almost  valvate  in  bud.  Stamens  10,  the  anthers  elongate.  Drupe 
dry,  sometimes  yalvatelj  dehiscing. 

Syicplocos.  Calyx  wholly  or  nearly  wholly  adnate  to  the  ovary.  CoroUa-lobes 
imbricate  in  bud.  Stamens  numerous,  indefinite,  the  anthers  short.  Drupe  more  or 
less  succulent)  crowded  by  the  calyx-limb. 

Styrax,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  All  parts  more  or  less  tomentosSf  the  under 'Surf ace  of  the  leaves  particularly  so. 
Leaves  white-tomentose  beneath;    calyx    slit  spathe-like,    conspicuously    subulate- 
toothed,    • S,  rtigosnm, 

*  •  Younger  parts  more  or  less  tomentose  ;  leaves  sparingly  and  minutely  stellate' 

puberulous,  glubrescent  and  green. 
Calyx  6-  or  6-toothed ;  coroUa-lobes  narrow-oblong,  about  4  lin.  long ;  leaves  serrulate.  * 

. .  S.  serrulatum. 

Calyx  truncate  and  minutely  toothed ;  coroUa-lobes  ovate,  nearly  f  in.  long ;  leaves 

remotely  and  minutely  toothed, S.  virgatum, 

1.  S.  BTTGOSTTM,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  61. 

Hab.  Martaban,  on  the  hills  between  the  Sittang  and  Salween,  at 
4000  ft.  elevation  (Dr.  Brandis).— Fl.  May. 

2.  S.  BEBBT7LATUM,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  415  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  267  ; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  5950.     {8,  florihunda.  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  287  ?) 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Roxb.)  ;  Ava,  Khakyen  hills  (J.  Anderson) ;  (Tenas- 
serim,  between  Kulweng  and  Mergui,  Griff.) — Fl.  March ;  Fr.  Octob. 

3.  S.  TiBOATUM,  WaU.  Cat.  4400;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  267.— (^.  grandi^ 
floruniy  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  287.  t.  423). 

Hab.    Burmah  (Griff.  8671),  probably  Ava. 

Symplooos,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  Ovary  Z-eelled,    Drupes  oblong  or  elliptical,  Z^eelled,    Embryo  straight. 

X   Drupes  sulcate-ribbed. 
Toimg  parts  more  or  less  rusty -pubescent ;  flowers  sessile  or  nearly  so,  in  simple  to- 
mentose spikes,   • 8,  sulcata, 

X    X   Drupes  smooth  and  terete. 
t  Racemes  or  spikes  not  glabrous. 
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Glabrous  ;  flowen  sessile^  in  compound  puberuloiu  spikes,  • .  •  •  • S,  htada. 

Young  shoots  more  or  less  pubescent ;  flowers  shortly  podioelled,  in  simple  or  bruidied 

villous-tomentose  racemes,   • •  •  • S,  raeemottk 

t  t  Racemes  quite  glabrous. 
Glabrous  ;  petioles  and  rib  beneath  sparingly  hairy ;  racemes  slender,    . .  8.  leiattaeAyA, 
*  *  Oeary  2- rarely  Z^eeUed,     Drupes  more  or  lets  turbinate  or  obvertelf  pemr- 
thapedj  by  abortion  utuaUy  l-eeedod^  the  endoearp  often  intruding  to  me  to 
eaute  the  seed  to  be  more  or  less  curved.    Embryo  curved, 
>c   Stamens  in  2  or  more  series,  not  &8cicled. 

t  Flowers  sessile,  in  simple  or  compound  spikes. 
0  Drupes  ribbed  or  torulose. 
Young  shoots,  spikes,  and  leaves  beneath  more  or  less  rusty  pubescent  or  tomeniose ; 

drupes  ribbed, • S.  Javaniem. 

Glabrous ;  spikes  glabrous ;  drupes  torulose-ribbed,    •  • • .  ^.  spiomta^ 

O  O  Drupes  terete  and  smooth. 

Glabrous,  also  the  spikes  ;  drupes  ovoid-turbinate, •  • « . .  ^.  polyearpa, 

t  t  Flowers  pedicelled,  in  simple  or  compound  racemes.     Drupes 
terete. 
Glabrous;  racemes  compound,  minutely  appressed  pubescent,  stout;  drupes  ovoid- 

turbinate  (unripe), 8.  pedicellate^ 

Glabrous ;  leaves  caudate  acuminate  ;  racemes  simple,    slender,   pubescent ;   drupes 

ovoid-turbinate,   • 8.  caudata. 

X    X    Stamens  collected  into  6  bundles.    Flowers  white. 

Bacemcs  shortly  tomentose,  short ;  pedicels  very  short  and  thick,   8.  leueantha, 

Bacemes  appressed  pubescent,  forming  slender  panicles  ;  pedicels  long,  filifoim, 

. .  5.  cratetyo%des, 

1.  S.  SULCATA,  Kurz  in  Jotim.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1871.  65. 

Yar.  a.  glabbiob,  leaves  more  coriaceous,  quite  glabrous  and  shiimig 
above  ;  drupes  larger  and  glabrous. 

Yar.  p,  FUBESCENS,  leaves  narrower  and  longer  acuminate,  less  glos- 
sy and  almost  opaque,  pubescent  on  the  midrib  beneath ;  young  shoots 
rusty  villous-tomentose  ;  drupes  (unripe)  pubescent. 

Hab.  Not  rare  in  the  drier  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  at  8000  to  6000 
feet  elevation ;  Var.  j3.  Upper  Tenasserim,  Daunat  pass,  4KXX)  ft.  (Dr.  Bran. 
dis). — ^Fr.  March. 

2.  S.  LUCiDA,  Wall.  Cat.  4414 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  256. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  especially  on 
the  Nattoung  ridges,  at  5 — 7000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  March. 

8.  S.  EAOEMOSA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  639 ;  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  265. 
(8.  Samiltoniana,  Wall.  Cat.  4420  ;  DC.  1.  c.  254). 

Yar.  a.  RoxBUBGHiAirA,  racemes  usually  simple  or  nearly  so,  leaves 
quite  glabrous  {S.  rigida^  WalL  Cat.  4422),  or  the  midrib  beneath  slightly 
appressed  pubescent. 

Yar.    j3.  comfosita,  racemes  more  or  less  branched  ;  leaves  glabrous. 

Hab.     Bather  frequent  in  the  open  and  dry  forests,  all  over  Ava  and 
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Pfign  down  to  Martaban  and  Upper  Tenasserim,  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation. — 
Fl.  Jan.,  Febr. 

4.  S.  LEiosTACHTA,  KuTz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  89.  and  in 
Trim.  Joum.  Bot.  1875.  329. 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  3656). 

5.  S.  Jayai^ica,  (Dicalya  Javanieus,  Bl.  Bydr.  1117;  8.  ferruginea^ 
Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  542 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  257  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2. 
466  ;  jS.  ruhiginosa.  Wall.  ap.  DC.  1.  c. ;  8.  Horsfieldiana,  Miq.  Snppl.  FL 
Sumatr.  475,  auctore  ipso  "  foliis  latioribus"  tantum  differt). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  (Helf.  3645). 

6.  S.  spiCATA,  Eoxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  541 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIIL  254,  non 
Bth.  Fl.  Austr. 

Hab.  Tenasserim  (Helf.  8660  and  3664),  from  Moulmein  south- 
wards.— Fl.  Aug. 

If  Myrtus  laurina,  Retz.  Obs.  IV.  27,  is  really  the  same  as  Eoxburgh's 
plant,  the  specific  name  will  have  to  be  changed  in  favour  of  Ketz's. 

7.  S.  POLTCAEPA,  Wall.  Cat.  4423  A.  and  B. ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  255. 
(8,  attenuata,  WalL  Cat.  4426 ;  DC.  \  c.  256). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  especially  Nattoung 
ridges,  Taipo  &c.,  at  4 — 5000  ft.  elevation  ;  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein 
(Falconer)  to  Tavoy  (Wall.).— Fl.  Febr.,  Aug. 

8.  S.  PEBiCELLATA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  89. 
Hab.     Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Toukyeghat  east   of  Tounghoo, 

Martaban. — Fr.  April,  May. 

9.  S.  CATOATA,  Wall.  Cat.  4413  j  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  256. 

Hab.  Chittagong  (Hf.  and  Th.)  ;  Upper  Tenasserim,  Taoo  road  (Dr. 
Brandis). — Fr.  April. 

10.  S.  LETTCANTHA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  89. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  swamp-forests  between  the  Irrawaddi  and 
Lhein  rivers  of  Pegu. — Fl.  Jan 

11.  S.  CEATiEGOiDES,  D.  Dou.  FL  NapaL  145 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIIL 
258. 

Hab.     Martaban,  Nattoung  hills  (Rev.  P.  Mason). 

OLBAQBM. 

Conspectus  of  Genera, 

8uhord,  Z  0LEACE2E1,  Stamens  2  only,  situated  between  a  pair  of 
coroUa-lobes. 

Trib.  1.  JASMINES,    CoroUa-limb  5— 12-lobed.    Ovules  erect. 

*  Fruit  a  dry  compr999ed  capsule, 

Ktctamthbs.  Corolla  twisted  m.  bud.  Albnmea  none.  Bcabrooa  trees,  with  sim- 
ple leaves. 

*  *  Fruii  a  2"  or  by  abortion  l-lobed  drupe. 
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jABMnmi .  CoraZla  twisted  in  bud.  Albomeo  none,  fihrabt,  lunally  aoaadenti 
rarely  trees ;  leaves  simple  or  compound. 

Trih.  2.  OLEE^,  Corolla  4-lobed,  rarely  6— 8-oleft  or  wanting,  with  or  without 
a  tube.    Ovules  pendulous  or  attached  laterally  near  the  summit  of  the  celL 

*  CoroUa-lobes  twitted  in  hud»     Ovules  pmduloM.    Fruit  a  dry  captuie  or  mmarm. 
ScHRBBBBA.    CoroUa  salver-shaped.     Ovary  2-celled,  with  3 — 4   ovules  in  each 

cell.    Capsule  2-valved.    Seeds  winged.     Albumen  none.    Trees  or  shmbs,  the  Ifiaves 
pixLuate  or  rarely  simple. 

*  *  Corolla  lobet  valvat$  in  hud  or  nearly  $o,  rarely  imbricaU,    Fruit  drupaooom 

or  berry-like.     Leaves  simple, 
X    Corolla-lobes  more  or  less  imbricate. 
OsMAXTHus.    Corolla-lobes  blunt.    Endocarp  of  drupes  thin.    Flowers  clusterod, 
axillaiy. 

X    X   Corolla-lobes  induplicate-valvate. 
Chionanthus.    Petals  usually  elongate,  free  or  very  shortly  united  at  the  base. 
Seeds  with  or  without  albumen.     Trees ;  inflorescence  various. 

Olea.  Ovary -cells  2-ovuled.  Seeds  albuminous.  Panicles  azillazy  or  tetminaL 
Trees  or  shrubs,  erect. 

Mtxopyrum.  Flowers  minute,  in  axillary  panicles.  Seeds  albuminous.  Woody 
climber,  with  sharply  4-comered  branches. 

Suhord,  IL  SALVADOEACEJE.  Corolla  4-parted,  without  tube. 
Stamens  4,  alternating  with  the  corolla-lobes.     Ovules  erect. 

AziMA.  Petals  free,  linear.  Stamens  free.  Ovary  2-celled,  the  cells  2-ovuled. 
Shrubs,  spiny  armed. 

Nyotanthes,  L. 

1.  N.  Abbob  tbistis,  L.  sp.  pi.  ed.  2.  8  ;  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  86 ; 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  399 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  314;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4900 ;  Bedd.  Sylv. 
Madr.  t.  240. 

Hab.  Bare  in  the  low  forests  above  Bangoon  ;  Ava^  Irrawaddi 
valley  (J.  Anderson)  ;  Tenasserim  (Heif .  3697)  cult.  P—Fl.  Fr.  CS. 

Jasminum,  L. 

Conspectus  of  Species^ 

Ser,  1.     Unifoliolata,    Leaves  simple,  with  a  jointed  petiole. 

*  Bracts  minute  or  short  and  filiform,  rarely  wanting. 

X   Calyx-lobes  short,  or  the  calyx  almost  truncate. 
+  Howers  corymbose. 
Glabrous ;  pedicels  2 — 5  lin.  long ;  coXyx.  5-comered,  almost  truncate,  ..../.  extentuwi. 

Pubescent ;  flowers  sessile  ;  calyx-teeth  as  long  as  ttie  calyx-tube,     /.  decueuttmm^ 

•f    4-  Flowers  in  poor  axillary  racemes  ;  pedicels  ) — 1.  long ;  calyx* 
teeth  distinct. 

t  Corolla-lobes  blunt,  glabrous. 
Nerves  conspicuous  on  both  sides,  usually  with  a  gland  in  the  axils ;  corolla-lobes 

usually  8,  rarely  6 — 7,    J:  euiylamdmhmm. 

Kurves  thin  and  obsolete,  without  glands ;  corolla-lobes  usually  5, J,  aUeituaium^ 

t  t  Corolla-lobes  acuminate. 
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Glabrous  ;  leaves  more  or  less  narrow^  very  long  acuminate  ;  corolla-lobes  9 — 12, 

. .  /.  lattrifoliunu 
X     X    Calyx-lobes  longer  tban  the  calyx-tube,  subulate. 
Small  shrub,  almost  erect ;  branchlets  puberulous  ;  leaves  penninervod,    ....«/.  Sambac, 

Twining,  glabrous ;  leaves  S-nerved,   /.  anattomosans, 

*  *  Braets  Uafy^  eanspicuotu,  shorter  or  longer  than  the  calyx, 
X   Bracts  longer  than  the  calyx,  leafy,  white-discoloured. 
More  or  less  pubescent,  especially  the  branchlets ;  corolla-tube  about  \  in.  long  or 

longer, /.  Eottlerianum, 

Glabrous  when  adult,  tufted-hairy  in  the  nerve-axils  beneath  ;  corolla-tube  about  an 

in.  long,    , /.  eoarctatum. 

X    X    Bracts  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;    calyx-lobes  subulate  ;   pedicels 
1 — 2  lin.  long. 
More  or  less  pubescent ;  corolla-  and  calyx-lobes  each  6 — 9,  the  latter  4 — 6  lift,  long, 

pubescent, • /.  hireutum. 

Glabrous  or  puberulous  ;  corolla-  and  calyx-lobes  each  6 — 7,  the  latter  only  a  lino  long, 

more  or  less  pubescent, ,  /.  acanderu, 

Ser.  2.  Folxolatae,     Leaves  unpaired-pinnate  or  pinnately   3-foliolate,  rarely  occa- 
sionally 1-foliolate. 
Glabrous ;  leaves  unpaired-pinnate ;  calyx-lobes  Bubulate,  about  3' — 4  lin.  long, 

•  •  J.  grandijlorum* 

1.     J.  EXTENSTTM,  Wall.  Cat.  2862  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  808. 
Hajs.     Ava,  towards  the  base  of  the  Taong-dong  (Wall.), — Fl.  Ff. 
Nov. 

2.  J.  DECTTSSATTTM,  Wall.  Cat.  2860  \  DC.  Prod.  VTII.  306. 

ILlb.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests,  from  Martaban  down  to 
Upper  Tenasserim,  up  to  8000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  Febr. ;  Fr.  March. 

3.  J.  susaiiAiTDULOSUM,  KuTz  in  Trim.  Jo\u:n.  Bot.  1875.  329,  and 
For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  151. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Pegu  Yomah  above  Bangoon ;  TenasserLm ;  South  Andamans. — FL 
Decb. ;  Fr.  Febr. 

4.  J.  ATTENTTATTIM,  Wall.  Cat.  2864  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  309. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  damp  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  especially 
the  Nattoung  mountains,  at  5000  to  7200  ft.  elevation. — Fk  Fr.  March. 

5.  J.  LAUBIFOLIUM,  Eoxb.  Fl.  lud.  I.  91 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  303. 
Var.     a.  GENTJiifUM,  caljx-lobes  up  to  4  lin.  long,  much  longer  than 

the  caljx-tube. 

Var.  p.  BRACHYLOBUM,  caljz-lobes  as  long  or  a  little  longer  than  the 
caljx-tube,  more  or  less  recurved. 

Hab.  Var.  /?.  frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  Tenas- 
serim  ;  Ava,  Khakjen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — Fl.  Febr. — April ;  Fr.  April, 
May. 

31 
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6.  J.  Sambac,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  I.  8  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  704 ;  DC. 
Prod.  VIII.  301 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1  and  t.  497. — {J.  quinqueflorum^  Hejne  ap. 
DC.  Prod.  VIII.  302.) 

Hab.  Frequently  cultivated  all  over  Burma  and  often  met  with  in 
neglected  lands,  poonzohs  and  rubbishy  places  near  villages,  but  apparently 
not  really  wild.     Said  to  be  wild  in  Prome  district. — Fl.  March,  April 

7.  J.  AiTASToMOSAirs,  Wall.  Cat.  2863 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  305. 

Hab.  ^  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah  and  in  those  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim. — ^FL 
March,  April. 

8.  J.  RoTTLEBiANUM,  Wall.  Cat.  2865  5  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  305; 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1249. 

Hab.  Not  unf requent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah,  especially  along  the  Choungmenah  choung  (Khaboong). 
Fl.  April. 

9.  J.  COABCTATUM,  Roxb.  Fl.  lud.  1. 91 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  308.  (J, 
reticulatum,  Wall.  Cat.  2869 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  303). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah  and  in  those  of  Martaban  east  of  Tounghoo  ;  also  hills  of 
Chittagong. — Fl.  April,  May. 

Boxburgh*s  plant  has  the  calyx  5-lobed  while  WaUich's  has  it  usoally 
8-lobed, 

10.  J.  HiBSTJTUM,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  I.  36 ;  Smith  Exot.  Bot.  II.  117.  t. 
118 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  702  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1931 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t.  15.  (Nfctan^ 
thes  hirsuta,  L.  sp.  pi.  8 ;  J,  multiflorum,  Andr.  Bot.  Repos.  t.  496,  non 
Roth ;  J.  jpubescens,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  I.  37  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  91 ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  302). 

Hab.     Ava>  Bhamo  (J.  Anderson) ;  Pegu  (Dr.  Brandis). — Fl.  Jan, 

11.  J.  SCANDEKS,  Vhl.  Symb.  III.  2  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  306  ;  Roxbu 
Fl.  Ind.  I.  89.  (J,  syringcrfolium,  Wall.  Cat.  2861 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  306.) 

Var.  a.  aEinriNiJM,  all  parts  more  glabrous,  the  branchlets  and  leaves 
especially  so. 

Var.  p,  fjETiTM,  (J.  hfftum,  Wall.  Cat.  2859  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  306), 
the  branchlets,  nerves  of  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  also  the  under-surface  of 
the  leaves  themselves  puberulous. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  all  leaf -shedding  forests,  especially  the  tropical  and 
open  ones,  all  over  Burmah,  from  Arracan,  P^u,  and  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim. — Fl.  Dec. — Febr. ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

12.  J.  GBANDiFLOBUM,  L.  sp.  pi.  9 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  313 ;  Bot. 
Reg.  t.  91 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  1. 100. 

Hab.     Burmah  (accord.  Rev.  F.  Mason.) 
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Bohrebera,  Bozb. 

1.  ScH.  swiBTENioiDES,  Eoxb.  Corom.  PL  II.  1.  t.  101  and  Fl.  Ind. 
I.  109  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII,  675  ;  Bedd.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  248. 

V^r.  CL  GEmjnaJM,  all  parts  glabrous,  abo  the  inflorescences,  calyxes 
and  corollas  ;  capsules  2  in.  long. 

Var.  p.  PFBESCENB,  {Sch,  pubeseensy  Kurz  in  Flora  1872.  399),  all 
younger  parts  and  inflorescence  softly  pubescent ;  calyx  densely  and  minute- 
ly tomentose ;  corolla  sparingly  puberulous  outside  ;  capsules  much  smaller. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  not  imfrequent  in  the  mixed  forests  all  over  Pegu  and 
Martaban,  entering  also  the  savannahs. — Fl.  April ;  Fr.  Jan. 

ChionanthuB,  L. 
(^Lifwciera,  Swartz). 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Petals  or  eorolla-lobes  very  narrow,  involute. 

Glabrous ;  nerves  prominent  beneath ;  petals  }  lin.  long,    •  •  • . .   Ch,  minuti/hrua, 

*  *  Petals  or  corolla-lobes  broader,  flat  or  concave,  but  not  involute, 

X   Veins  viable  between  the  strong  lateral  nerves.    (Leaves  3 — 6  in. 
long). 

Panicle  ample,  leafy-bracted ;  nerves  impressed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves ;  drapes 
1 — 1}  in.  long, Ch,  Falembanicus, 

Panicles  ratheor  small,  with  minute  bracts ;  nerves  prominent  on  both  sides ;  drupes  ^ 

in.  long,   •  • .  • .  • •  • • Ch   macrophyllus, 

X    X   No  visible  veins  between  the  nerves.     (Leaves  6 — 10  in.  long.) 

Panicle  nunutely  puberulous ;  petals  linear ;  drupes  about  an  in.  long,  . .  Ch,  montanus, 

1.  Ch.  MiKUTirLOBUS,  Kurz  in  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  159. 
Ha3.    Martaban  hills  east  of  Tounghoo  (Dr.  Brandis). 

2.  Oh.  Paxempajticits,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  558  ;  Kurz  in  Joum. 
As.  Soc.  Beng.  1876.  139. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  coast-forests  of  the  Andamans. — FL 
May,  June. 

3.  Ch.  macbophtllus,  {Linociera  macrophylla^  Wall.  Cat.  2826. 
A. ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  297  ;  Linociera  attmuata.  Wall.  Cat.  2839  ;  Lino- 
ciera picrophhja^  F.  Muell.  Fragm.  III.  139.  t.  24  ?). 

Hab.  Ava  (J.  Anderson)  ;  Pegu  (Brandis)  ;  tropical  forests  of  Upper 
Tenasserim  (Wall.). — Fr.  Jan. 

4.  Ch.  MONTAinis,  Bl.  Bydr.  681 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  552.  {Oh. 
insignis,  Miq.  Suppl.  Fl.  Sumatr.  559). 

Hab.  Kather  rare  in  the  hill-eng-forests  of  Martaban  east  of  Toun- 
ghoo, at  1500  to  2000  ft.  elevation  ;  Upper  Tenasserim  (Falconer  j  Helf. 
3688). 
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Doubtful  Species, 

1.  Linoeiera  ?  ohlanga,  WaU.  Cat.  2844  ;  DC.  Prod,  IV.  298. 
Hab.     Ava,  Taong-dong. 

2.  Z.  ?  loranthifolia,  Wall.  Cat.  2842  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  298. 
Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Amherst. 

The  fragments  seen  bj  me  look  Olacinaceoos. 

01ea»  Toomef. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Corolla  ahnoat  rotate,  the  limb  tpreading.    Infloreseence  axillary^  or  at  the  tame 

time  terminal,     (Olea,  X.) 

X   Petala  only  a  line  long  or  thereaT)outs. 

Leaves  rigidly  coriaceous,  the  nerves  prominent ;  i>ajiicle  glabrous, 0.  dentata. 

Leaves  thin-coriaceous,  the  nerves  prominent ;  panicles  glabrous, .  • .  • .0.  dioioa^ 

X     X    Petals  about  3  lin.  long. 
Leaves  veinless  between  the  nerves  ;  drupes  nearly  J  in.  long,    •  •  •  0.  temi^^ora, 

*  *  Corolla  Jvnnel'thaped,   with  a  longer  or  shorter  tuie.    Fanielee  all  termimaL 

(lig^ustrum,  Toumef.) 
Panicles  glabrous  or  pubescent ;  drupe  3^-4  lin.  long,  ••••••••...•.•• O.  rohmttm. 

1.  O.  DEKTATA,  Wall.  Cat.  2840  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII,  286.— (O.  r  sali^ 
€ifoIia,  Wall.  Cat.  2821 ;  DC.  1.  c). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  drier  hill-forests  and  the  hill-eng-forests  of 
Martaban  and  Upper  Tenasserim,  at  2000  to  3000  ft.  elevation  ;  also  in 
the  tropical  forests  above  Rangoon. — Fl.  June — Jan. ;  Fr.  April,  May. 

2.  O.  DioiCA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  106 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  286. 
Hab.     Hills  of  Chittagong. — Fl.  March,  Apr.  ;  Fr.  July. 

3.  O.  TEBNiFLOEA,  (Linociera  ?  temifiora^  Wall.  Cat.  2845 ;  DC. 
Prod.  VIII.  297  ;  Linociera  ?  acuminata,  Wall.  Cat.  2844 ;  DC.  L  c.  298  ; 
O.  linoceroideSy  Wight  Icon.  t.  1241  P) 

HlAB.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  and  moister  upper  mixed  forests  of 
the  Pegu  Yomah  and  from  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim  ;  also  Chittagong. 
— Fl.  Dec,  Jan. ;  Fr.  Jan. 

4.  O.  BOBTTSTA  (JPhillyrea  rohusta,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  1. 101  ,•  Visiania 
rohusta,  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  289  ;  Ligustrwn  robustum,  Kurz  Pegu  Rep.  App. 
A.  88.) 

Var.  a.  gebuina,  panicle  puberulous  and  more  or  less  glabrescent ; 
leaves  glabrous. 

Var.  p.  FTTBEBCENS  {Ltgustrum  puhescens,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  III.  44 
in  adnot. ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  294 ;  Visiania  Sumatrana,  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat. 
II.  549  ;  Ligustrum  ptmctatum,  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  741). 

Hab.  Hills  of  Pegu  (Brandis)  ;  Chittagong  ;  Var.  fi.  Ava,  Taoog- 
dong  (Wall.)  and  in  forests  around  Moulmein,  Upper  Tenasserim  (Griff.). 
Fl.  July,  Aug.  ;  Fr.  Nov.,  Decb. 
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Myzopyrum,  BL 

1.  M.  SHrLAcrFOLimc,  BL  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  320. — {Ghondro- 
qfermwn  smilacifolium.  Wall.  Cat.  2837  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  301 ;  Ohiomn- 
thus  ?  smilacifolius,  Wall,  in  Koxb.  Fl.  Ind.  I.  108). 

Var.  o.  GENTTunTM,  leaves  more  or  less  entire  or  remotely  and  minute- 
ly spinescent-toothed  ;  panicle  ample,  slender,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
leaves. 

?  Var.  p,  iLicrPOLTTJM,  leaves  somewhat  narrower  and  stronger  nerved 
and  veined,  strongly  and  crowdedly  spinose- serrate ;  panicles  rather  con- 
tracted, not  above  2  in.  long,  axillary  and  leaf-opposed,  rarely  terminal,  the 
peduncle  and  branchings  strong  and  4-cornered. 

Hab.  Var.  a.  in  the  forests  of  Chittagong  ;  var.  fi,  rather  frequent  in 
the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  and  in  those  of  the  Andaman  and  Cocos- 
islands. — ^FL  April,  May. 

Chondrospermum  ?  eoriaceum,  Wall.  Cat.  2838 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
301.  (nomen  nudum),  from  Ava,  Taong-dong,  is  unknown  to  me. 

Azima,  Lamk. 

1.  A.  TETKACAirrHA,  Lamk.  Encycl.  Bot.  I.  (1783)  343  ;  Poir.  in 
Lamk.  111.  Gen.  IIL  (1823)  401  t.  807.— {Monetia  harlerioides.  L'Her. 
Stirp.  Nov.  I,  (1784)  I.  t.  1  ;  Tulasn.  in  Ann.  d.  sc.  nat.  4  ser.  VIII. 
113  ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2  696 ;  Fagonia  montam,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  1/2. 
496,  teste  Hf.). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  dry  forests  and  shrubberies  of  Ava  and  Prome, 
occasionally  entering  the  savannahs. — Fr.  March. 

AFOCTNAGFM. 

Conspectus  of  Species, 

Ser.  L  GYMNOSFFBMJE,  Seeds  naked, ».  c,  without  a  deciduous 
tuft  of  hairs  at  their  extremities,  sometimes  persistently  hairy-fringed  all 
round,  more  so  at  the  extremities.    Anthers  free. 

*  Corolla  valvate  in  hud. 

IHb,  1.    8TRYCHNEJE,    Ovary  entire,  2-celled,  with  axUe  placentas. 
Strtchnos.     CoroUa-throat  naked  or  bearded.     Berry  corticate    or  sappy,  the 
seeds  imbedded  in  pulp.    Albumen  homy.    Trees  or  scandent  shrubs. 

•  •  Corolla  tiffisted'imbricate  in  hud. 

Trib,  2.     CARI88EJB.    Ovary  entire,  2 — 1  -celled,  with  azile  or  parietal  placentas. 
*  Ovary  l^eelledj  icith  2  parietal  placentas, 
X    Fruit  an  indehiscent  drupe  or  berry. 
Chilocaspub.    Ck>rolla-throat  naked.    Seeds  in  pulp.    Albumen  homy.    Scan- 
dent  shrubs. 

WiLLVOHBBiA.    As  preceding,  but  seeds  without  albumen.     Scandent  shrubs. 
X    X  Fitit  a  dehiscent  capsule. 
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Allamanda.    Corolla-throat  with  scales,  the  anthers  indoded  in  the  tube ;  alba- 
men  scanty.    Erect  shrubs,  with  showy  5-meroufl  flowers, 

*  •  Ovary  2-celled^  with  axile  placentas. 

X    CoroUa-throat  famished  with  6  or  10  scales  or  appendages.    Disk 
none. 
Thetbtia.    Oalyx  many-glanded  inside.    Drupe  aaequaUy  t-ceUed^  not  pulpy. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  large  flowers. 

Mblodinus.    Calyx  glandless  inside.    Drupe  incompletely  2-celled,  the  seeds  in 
pulp.    Albumen  fleshy.    Scondent  shrubs. 
X    X    CoroUa-throat  naked. 
Carissa.    Corolla  salver-shaped,  hairy  within.    Style  short  or  filiform.    Ovary- 
cells  1 — 4,  rarely  many^vuled,  the  ovules  in  2  rows.     Berry  3 — 1-celled,  sappy. 
Albumen  fleshy.    Shrubs  or  trees,  usually  spiny-armed. 

WnrcHiA.    Apparently  like  preceding,  but  the  style  deeply  S-deft  and  the  ovules 
in  numerous  rows.    Unarmed,  with  ternary  leaves. 

Trib.  3.    FZ  UMERIE^,    Ovary  consisting  of  2  more  or  less  distinfit  caxpeb, 
each  with  a  single  placenta. 

*  Fruit'Carpelt  indehiseent,  not  follicular, 

X    Calyx  gamosepalous. 
Rauwolfia.    Calyx  toothed.    Corolla  elongate-fionnel-shaped.    Disk  cupular  or 
annular.    Drupes  sappy,  usually  o(»mate  at  the  base  or  up  to  the  middle.    Albumen 
fleshy.    Herbs,  under-shrubs,  or  shrubs. 

OcHHosiA.    Calyx  toothed  or  lobed.    Disk  none  or  obsolete.    Drapes  usually  pair* 
©d,  fleshy-fibrous.    Trees  or  shrubs. 

X    X   Sepals  free,  reflexed. 
Cbrbbha.    Calyx  glandless  inside.    Disk  none.    Drapes  osually  single  by  abor- 
tion, fibrose-woody.    Trees. 

*  *  Fruit'-carpeh  folUciUarf  deMscittff  aUmg  the  ventral  euture ;  rarelf  indehie* 

cent,     CorollO'throat  naked, 
X   Seeds  in  no  way  winged  nor  hairy-fringed, 
t  Seeds  not  imbedded  in  pulp. 
}  Albumen  none. 
Kopsu.    Follicle  elliptical  to  oblong,  indehiscent,  l-seeded.    Trees. 
Calpicakpuk.    Follicle  broad,  obliquely  truncate,  slowly  dehiscing,   l-seeded. 
Shrubs. 

X  X  Albumen  present. 
YiNCA.    Follicle  elongate-linear,    continuous,    many-seeded.     Albumen    llediy. 
Erect  shrubs  or  under-shrubs. 

GYNOPoaoK.    FoUide  elongate,  monilifonn-contracted  between  the  seeds.    Alba- 
men  homy,  homogeneous.    Shrubs,  more  or  less  twining. 
HuNTBBiA.    As  preceding,  but  albumen  ruminate. 

t  t  Seeds  imbedded  in  pulp. 
TABBBM^BMoirrAKA.    FoIllcles  continuous,  several-seeded.    Albumen  none.    Disk 
none.    Erect  shrubs. 

X    X   Seeds  winged  or  hairy-fringed. 
Flttxibsu.    Disk  none  or  fleshy  and  adnate  to  the  calyx.    Follicles  elongate, 
many-seeded.    Seeds  winged.    Albumen  none.    Fleshy  trees. 

Alstonia.    Corolla  salver-shaped.    Anthers  included.    Seeds    fringed  aU  along 
the  borders,  more  so  at  both  extremities.    Albumen  scanty.    Trees  or  shrubs. 
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8er.  n.  C0ME8FEBM^.  Seeds  furnished  at  one  or  both  ends 
-with  a  deciduous  tuft  or  crown  of  long  silky  hairs ;  anthers  usually  cohering 
in  a  cone. 

Trih,  4.  ECBITILE^,    Characters  as  ahove. 

*  CoroUa'throat  nakedy  ioiihottt  teak*.    Seeds  eofnoie  at  the  apex  only  or  rarely 
fringed  all  round. 

X   Bisk  annular,  cupular,   or  consisting  of  5   free  or  connate  scales. 
Scandent  shrubs. 
+   Ovary  entire,  2-cellod. 
t  Anthers  included. 
Beaumontia.    Oalyz-segments  leafy.    Disk-glands  6,  free  or  connate.    Albumen 
fleshy.    Flowers  large  and  showy. 

t  t  Anthers  more  or  less  exserted. 
Yallabis.    Calyx  smalL    Corolla  almost  rotate-bell-shaped.    Disk  5-lobed.    Al- 
bumen scanty.     Flowers  rather  showy. 

Parsonsia.     Calyx  small.    Disk-scales  5,  free  or  connate.    Filaments  ofben  spi- 
rally twisted.     Flowers  smalL 

+    +   Ovary- carpels  2,  distinct. 

t  Anthers  exserted,  cohering  in  a  cone  romid  the  stigma. 
PoTTSiA.    Disk  64obed.    Flowers  small,  panicled. 

t  t  Anthers  included  in  the  oorolla-tube.    Disk  cupular  or  5- 
cleft. 
O  Corolla  induplicate-valvate. 
Urccola.    Corolla  urceolate  or  globose.     Calyx  glandless  inside.    Disk   entire  or 
6-lobed.    Flowers  small. 

O  O  Corolla  twisted-imbricate. 

i  Seeds  narrowed  at  apex  into  a  long  slender  neck. 
§  Follicle  moniliform. 
Faraxbsia.    CoioUa  salver-  or  almost  bell-shaped.     Calyx  many-glanded  inside. 
Flowers  small. 

i  {  follicle  continuous,  not  moniliform. 
EcDYSAKTHBiU.    CoroUa  almost  urceolate,  the  lobes  sinistrorsely  twisted.    Disk 
entire  or  5-lobed.    Flowers  small. 

ANODBiiD&ON.     Corolla  salver-shaped,  the  lobes  narrow.    Disk  truncate  or  5-lobed. 
Follicle  woody-coriaceous.     Seeds  albuminous.     Flowers  small. 

Cbbcocoma.    Corolla  salver-shapcd,  the  lobes  broad.    Disk  6-cleft.    Follicle  coria- 
ceous.   Albumen  none.    Flowers  rather  showy. 

{  i  Seeds  not  contracted  into  a  long  neck. 

i   Ovary-carpels  more  or  less  immersed  in  the 
fleshy  disk. 
AoANOSMA.      Calyx  large  and  leafy,   divided  almost  to  the  base.     Disk-lobes 
short.    Anthers  appendaged.    Flowers  large  and  showy. 

IcHNOCASFVs.    Corolla  salver-shaped.    Disk-lobes  on  the  top   of  the  ovary,  dis- 
tinct.   Flowers  small.    Calyx  gamosepalous,  6-toothed. 

Epioynum.    Corolla  salver-shaped.    Disk-lobes  epigynous  romid  the  ovary  and 
almost  connate. 

§  §  Ovary  entirely  superior. 
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CHOKBif OBPHA.     CoFolla  vory  large,  salver-  or  funnel-shaped,  the  lobes  twisted. 
Follicle  woody.    Albumen  scanty. 

X    X   Disk  none,  or  rudimentary.    Trees. 

HoLAKRHEXA.    Ck>rolla  salver-shaped.     Stamens  included.     Seeds  comose  at  the 
apex  only.    Albumen  none. 

*  *  Corolla-throat  with  a  corona  of  scales  or  fringes.    Disk  none» 

X   Anthers  included  in  the  corolla-tube.     Seeds  comose  at  the  apex. 
Neriuh.    Corolla-tube  with  5  laciniate-toothed  scales.    Seed  albuminous.     Erect 
trees  or  shrubs. 

X    X    Anthers  exserted,  united  or  cohering  in  a  cone  round  the  stigma. 
Seeds  comose  at  the  hHum. 
Strophanthus.     Corolla-lobes  elongate  or  caudate,  bordered  by  membranous  lobes 
or  scales,  each  produced  into  2  longer  or  shorter  segments.     Shrubs,  usually  scandent. 

Wriohtia.     Corona  of  corolla  consisting  of  5  or  10  erect  scales  either  distinct  or 
united,  or  rarely  the  throat  naked.    Trees  or  erect  shrubs. 

BtryohnoB,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Erect  trees,  without  tendrils, 

X    Corolla  glabrous  at  the  thioat,  the  tube  long. 
Corymbs  peduncled,  terminal  or  terminating  axillary  shoots ;  berries  the  sise  of  an 
orange  or  smaller,  many-seeded,  the  pericarp  thick  and  corky,    ,»,,St.  nux-vomka, 
X    X    Corolla  villous  at  the  throat. 
Panicle  very  short,  axillary ;  corolla-tube  about  2  lin.  loxig ;  berries  1 -seeded,  the  peri- 
carp coriaceous,    • St.  potatorum. 

Panicle  brachiate,  large,  terminal ;  corolla-tubt;  4 — 5  lin.  long,   St,  WaUickiana, 

*  *  Scandent  shrubs  with  woody,  2-eleft  hook-tendrils. 

Corolla-tube  1^  Hn.  long,  bearded  at  the  throat ;  berry  oblong,  1 -seeded,  the  pericarp 
membranous, St.  laurina. 

Corolla  consisting  of  5  free  glabrous  petals  ;  berry  globular,  1-  (or  2  P)  seeded,  the  peri- 
carp coriaceous, St.  acuminata, 

1.  St.  nui-vomica,  L.  sp.  pi.  2il ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  8.  t.  4  and 
Fl.  Ind.  I.  675 ;  DC.  Prod.  IX.  15  (excl.  syn.  S.  eoluhrina,  Wight  Icon, 
t.  434)  ;  Bth.  in  Linn.  Proc.  I.  103  (excL  syn.  8,  ligustrina^  BL)  ;  Griff. 
Not.  Dicot.  82.  t.  411.  f.  1 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sjlv.  Madr.  t.  243. 

Hab.  Common  in  the  leaf-shedding  forests,  especially  the  upper  mix- 
ed and  low  ones,  all  over  Burma,  from  Ava  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasse- 
rim,  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation. — Fl.  April,  May  ;  Fr.  CS. 

2.  St.  potatoettm,  L.  f .  Suppl.  148  ;  Wight  Illustr.  II.  t.  156 ;  DC. 
Prod.  IX.  15 ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  9.  t.  5  and  Fl.  Ind.  I.  576. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  open  and  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  Dis- 
trict ;  also  Ava. — Fr.  Sept. — March. 

3.  St.  WALLicniANA,  Steud.  NomencL  ;  DC.  Prod.  IX.  13 ;  Bth.  in 
Linn.  Proc.  I.  103. 

Hab.  Bare  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu 
Yomah,  as  along  the  northern  Choungmenah  (Khaboung-choung). — ^FI. 
April. 
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4.  St.  latoina,  Wall.  Cat.  1591 ;  DC.  Prod.  IX.  13  ;  Bth.  in  Linn. 
Proc.  I.  102 ;  Griff.  Not.  Dicot.  83. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  down  to  Mergui. — Fl.  Aug. 

Of  St.  ovalifolta.  Wall.  (Bth.  1.  c.  103)  I  have  seen  only  PenaDg  spe- 
cimens with  young  inflorescences  which  may  helong  to  the  ahove.  The 
panicles,  however,  are  long-peduncled  and  axillary,  and  the  tuhe  seems  very 
long  and  not  bearded  at  the  throat. 

6.     St.  acuminata,  Wall.  Cat.  1693 ;  DC.  Prod.  IX.  14. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  along  the  rocky  sea-coasts  of  the  Andamans ; 
Tenasserim  (WaU.).— Fl.  Fr.  April,  May. 

Willughbeia,  Boxb. 

Conspectus  of  Genera. 

Inflorescence  shortly  pednncled ;  berry  ovate,  smooth, W.  edulit. 

Flower-clusters  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  berry  globular,  wrinkled,    W.  Martabanica, 

1.  W.  EDTJLis,  Koxb.  Corom.  PL  III.  t.  280  and  FL  Ind.  II.  67 ; 
DC.  Prod.  VIII.  321. 

Hab.     Chittagong. — Fl.  Fr.  nearly  oo . 

2.  W.  Maetabanica,  Wall.  PL  As.  Ear.  III.  45.  t.  272  ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  321. 

Hab.  Martaban,  Thoungyeen  (Dr.  Brandis)  ;  Upper  Tenasserim, 
Moulmein  (Wallich.). — Fr.  April. 

AUamanda,  L. 

•1.     A.  cathaetica,  L.  Mant.  214 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  818. 
Hab.     Much    cultivated    in    villages   all  over  Burma,  and  in  the 
Moulmein  District  apparently  half- wild  (Falconer). 

Thevetia,  L. 

•1.  Th.  nebiifolia,  Juss.  in  Steud.  NomencL  cit. ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
348.  (Oerbera  Thevetia,  L.  sp.  pi.  304  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2309). 

Hab.  Much  cultivated  in  Burmese  villages,  especially  in  Prome. — FL 
March. 

Caiissa,  L. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  *  All  parts  gU^ouB. 

Ovary-cells  4-ovuled ;  berries  the  size  of  a  plum ;  leaves  usually  blunt  or  retuse, 

. .   C.  carandaa. 

Ovary-cells  2-ovuled ;  berries  the  size  of  a  pea  or  somewhat  larger ;  leaves  usually 

acute, C.  difusa. 

*  *  All  parts,  especially  while  young,  shortly  and  softly  puberulous. 

Ovary -cells  2-ovuled  ;  berries  the  size  of  a  pea, ,,,*,,*,€.  hirsuta. 

82 
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1.  O.  CABAin)A8,  L.  Mant.  52 ;  Roxb.  Corom.  PL  I.  55.  t.  77  and 
Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  528  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII,  382 ;  WA.  in  Comp.  Bot 
Mag.  I.  276.  t.  12 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  426 ;  Bedd.  Fl.  Sylv.  Madr.  156. 1. 19. 
f.  6. 

Tar.  p,  CONOESTA,  Bedd.  Man.  For.  Fl.  Madr.  I.  157  (G,  congesta^ 
Wight  Icon.  t.  1289),  leaves  almost  orbicular  ;  cymes  short. 

Var.  y.  PAUCiifEBViA,  Bedd.  1.  c.  (C7.  paucinervia,  Wight  Icon,  t 
1290),  leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

Hab.  Yar.  a.  Very  frequent  in  the  dry  forests  of  the  Prome  District. 
Fl.  March. 

2.  C.  DnTUSA,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  524 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
882  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  427. 

Hab.  Andamans,  Termoklee  island,  along  the  rocky  coast. — FL  Fr. 
May. 

3.  C.  HntsiTTA,  Roth  Nov.  pi.  sp.  128 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  888.  (0. 
villosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  525 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  487). 

Hab.     Ava,  apparently  frequent  in  the  Irrawaddi  valley. — ^Fr.  Jan. 

Winohia,  A.  DC. 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

Panicle  glabrous, JF.  aUophffUa 

Panicle  minutely  puberulous, • • • .  ^.  atroviridit, 

1.  W.  CALOPHTLLA,  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  326. ;  Deless.  Icon.  seL  V.  t 

46. 

Hab.    Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Wall.), — ^Fl.  March. 

2.  W.  ATEOViBiDis,  Kurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  II.  170.  (Chilocarpus 
?  atromridisy  Bl.  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.  158  ;  Sunteria  ?  atropiridis,  WalL  Cat 
1614  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  851). 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Gomez). 

Probably  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  preceding  species.  Sunte* 
ria  cuspidata,  Wall.  Cat.  1609  (DC.  Prod.  VIII.  851)  without  indication 
of  locality  seems  to  be  a  Malayan  plant  and  is  probably  the  same  as  Melo- 
dinw  orientalis,  Bl. 

Bauwolfia,  L. 

1.  R.  SEHPENTiNA,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  pi.  11.  697.  (Opitoaylon  ser- 
pentinum,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  IV.  979  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  WaU.  II.  630 ;  DC. 
Prod.  VIII.  842 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  849). 

Hab.  Very  frequent  in  the  mixed  and  open,  especially  in  the  savan- 
nah forests,  all  over  Burma  from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim. 
Fl.  April,  May. 
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Oohrosia,  Jnw. 

1.  O.  8ALTJBBI8,  Bl.  Mu8.  Lugd.  Bat.  I.  158. — (Oerhera  oppoiitifoHa^ 
Lamk.  Enc.  Bot.  I.  62 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  854). 

Hajs.  Bare  in  the  tidal  and  beach-forests  of  the  Andamans.^-'Fl.  Fr. 
Febr.y  March. 

Cerbera,  L. 

1.  C.  Odallam,  Gtertn.  Fruct.  II.  193.  t.  124 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed. 
WaU.  I.  692  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  818  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1846  j  Wight  Icon.  t. 
441. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  littoral,  chiefly  the  tidal,  forests,  from 
Chittagong  down  to  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. — Fl.  March — May. 

Calpioarpum,  G.  Don. 

1.  C.  RoxBTJBGHn,  G.  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  Dichl.  IV.  100 ;  Wight  Icon, 
t.  431.  {Fopna  vincarflora,  Bl.  Bydr.  1030 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  852  ;  Kopaia 
frutico9a^  DC.  Prod,  1.  c.  \  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4220 ;  Cerherafruticosa^  Roxb. 
Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  I.  690). 

Hab.  Martaban,  tropical  forests,  as  in  Toonzeleen  (Brandis  );  Tenas- 
serim, Tavoy  (Wall.)  ;  Rangoon  (Cleghorn)  ;  generally  planted  in  all  Bur- 
mese villages. — Fl.  Aug. — Decb. 

Viiioa»  L. 

•1.  V.  BOSEA,  L.  sp.  pi.  305 ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  11.  1.  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t. 
248;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  382.  (V,  Quilelmi  Waldemarii,  Klotzsch  Bot. 
Ergebn.  Prinz  Waldemer.  t.  70). 

Hab.  a  South-American  plant  much  cultivated  in  villages  all  over 
the  country,  and  sometimes  domesticated  in  rubbishy  places. — FL  Jan. — 
May. 

Gynopogon,  Fowt.  (1786). 

{Alyxia^  Banks.) 

Conspectus  of  Species. 

CoroUa-tube  nearly  \  in.  long,   • • O,  stellatum, 

GoroUa-tabe  only  about  2  lin.  long, O,  drevijiorum, 

1.  G.  BTELLATUM,  Lab.  Scrt.  Austr.  Caled.  80.  t.  34. — (Alyxia  steU 
lata,  Roem.  and  Schult.  Syst.  Veg.  IV.  439  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  346  ;  Miq. 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  11.  407  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  II.  639  ;  Alyxia  odorata, 
WaU.  Cat.  1606 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  847). 

Hab.  Along  the  rocky  sea-coasts  of  Tenasserim  and  the  Andamans. 
— Fl.  April,  May. 

2.  G.  BBEViFLOBTJM,  Kurz  in  For.  Fl.  Burm.  177. 

Hab.  In  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban,  Toonzeleen  (Brandis)  j 
Upper  Tenasserim,  Taoo  table-land,  at  about  2000  ft.  elevation  (Brandis). 
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Hunteria,  Rozb. 
1.    H.  LANCEOi^TA,  Wall.  Cat.  1611 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  350.  (O^o^ 
pogon  lanceolatuniy  Kurz  in  For.  Fl.  Bunn.  II.  177.) 
Hab.     Tenasserim  Tavoy  (Wall.). 

Unknown  to  me.     Can  it  be  the  same  as  my  Gynopogon  hreviflorum  ? 

Tabem»montaiia,  Plum. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 

*  BractUta  peraiatent,  eonapieuoua,  longer  than  the  pedicels. 
Corolla-tube  longer  than  the  tube  ;  calyx-lobes  2 — 3  lin.  long,  linear-lanceolate, 

, .    r.  recwrva' 

CoioUa-lobea  half  as  long  as  the  tube,    T.eaiycina. 

*  *  Bracts  and  braetlets  very  deciduous  and  smalls  or  persistent  and  mimUe. 

X  Calyx-lobes  acute  or  acuminate.    Follicles  tapering  at  the  base  but  not 

stalked,  without  an  appendage  (usually  cylindiical,  with  6  longi- 
tudinal lines  often  raised.) 

+  Cymes  branched  from  the  base  and  the  branchings  usually  re- 
curved or  horizontal. 
O  Flowers  large,  showy,  the  coroUa-lobes  as  long  as  the 
tube. 
Corolla  about  an  in.  across,  the  lobes  as  long  as  the  tube ;  all  parts  glabrous, 

. .    T.  diraricatOm 
O  O  Flowers  smaU,  the  corolla-lobes  only  | — \  the  length  of 
the  tube. 

Glabrous ;  calyx-lobes  acute ;  coroUa-tube  hardly  ^  in.  long, T,  ephiorrhizoides. 

Glabrous,  very  like  the  preceding ;  calyx-lobes  rather  acute ;  coroUa-tube  nearly  an 

inch  long  ;  follicles  long-beaked, T.  rosinUa. 

-f    +  Cymes  brachiate,  longer  or  shorter  pedunded,  more  or  less 
erect. 
O  Calyx-lobes  broad,  leafy,  3^-4  lin.  long. 

Glabrous  ;  coroUa-lobes  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube, •  •  2*.  aUemifolia. 

O  O  Calyx-lobes  narrow,  small. 
Glabrous,  the  cymes  short-peduncled ;  calyx-lobes  subulate-acuminate ;  ooroUa-tabe 
slender,  f  in.  long,  the  lobes  half  as  long  or  shorter  ;  anthers  inserted  below  the 

middle  of  the  coroUa-tube,   7.  membranifolia. 

Glabrous,  leaves  exactly  as  in  preceding ;  cymes  long-peduncled ;  calyx-lobes  said  to  be 

ovate,  rather  blunt,   T.  graciUJIora, 

Glabrous ;  peduncle  3  times  as  long  as  the  4 — 6  lin.  long  petioles  ;  caljrx-lobes  ovate, 

acute,   T,  microcarpa, 

X    X   Calyx-lobes  rounded.     Follicle  long-stalked,  with   a  coriaceous 
acuminate  dorsal  appendage. 
Glabrous ;  cymes  small,  longer  or  shorter  peduncled, T.  svicapitaia. 

1.  T.  BECUBYA,  Roxb.  Hort.  Bengh.  20  and  FL  Ind.  II.  26  ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  476  J  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  371.— (2!  gratissima,  Ldl.  Bot.  Reg.  i 
1084). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the 
Pegu  Yomah  above  Rangoon  ;  also  in  Upper  Tenasserim  and  Chittagong, 
apparently  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tidal  streams. — ^Fl.  May,  June. 
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2.  T.  CALTCiNA,  Wall.  Bot.  Reg.  in  adn.  ad  t.  1273  and  Cat.  1577  ; 
DC.  Prod.  VIII.  372. 

Hab.     Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.). 

Not  seen  bj  me,  and  probably  same  as  preceding. 

3.  T.  DIVAEICATA,  Bl.  Bjdr.  1027,  non  Don.  {Nerium  divaricatum, 
L.  sp.  pi.  306  ;  T.  coronaria,  R.  Br.  Hort.  Kew.  II.  72  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
373  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  23  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  477). 

Hab.  Generally  planted  in  villages  all  over  Burma  and  the  adjacent 
islands. — Fl.  Oct. — Dec. 

4.  T.  OPHiOBKHizoiDES,  KuTz  in  Joum.  Asl  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  89. 
Hab.     Frequent  in  the  hill-forests  of  Martaban,  at  3000  to  5000  ft. 

elevation. — Fl.  April. 

6.  T.  BOSTBATA,  Wall,  in  Bot.  Reg.  adnot.  ad.  t.  1273  and  Cat. 
1678 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  371. 

Hab.     Ava,  Irrawaddi  valley,  at  Segain  (Wall.). — Fl.  Fr.  Nov. 

I  have  seen  only  fruiting  specimens,  which  in  foliage  quite  agree 
with  the  preceding  species  (which  is  a  hill-species). 

6.  T.  ALTEBNiFOLiA,  L.  sp.  pi.  308  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  24.  (T.  erU- 
pa,  Roxb.  Hort.  Beng.  20  and  Fl.  Ind.  II.  24  ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  470  ;  DC. 
Prod.  VIII.  371). 

HlAB.  Frequent  in  the  beach-forests,  and  along  the  coasts  generally, 
of  the  Andamans. — Fl.  Febr. — May  ;  Fr  March,  April. 

7.  T.  MEMBBANiFOLiA,  Kurz  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1873.  90. 
Hab.     In  the  tropical  forests  of  Toukyeghat,  east  of   Tounghoo. — Fl. 

April,  May. 

I  fear  referable  to  the  following  species,  of  which  I  have  now  seen  only 
a  very  imperfect  specimen.     The  leaves  are  the  same  in  both. 

8.  T.  GBACiLiFLOBA,  Wall,  in  Bot.  Reg.  adnot.  ad.  t.  1273  and  Cat. 
1576 ;  DO.  Prod.  VIII.  372. 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Amherst  (Wall.). 

9.  T.  MiCBOCABPA,  Wall,  in  Bot.  Reg.  adnot.  ad.  t.  1273  and  Cat. 
1681. ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  372. 

Hab.     Ava,  Taong-dong  (Wall.). 
Unknown  to  me. 

10.  T.  SUBCAPITATA,  Wall.  Cat.  1579  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  373. 

Hab.  Pegu  (more  probably  Martaban)  (Dr.  Brandis)  ;  Tenasserim, 
Tavoy  (Wall.).— Fl.  Dec. 

Plumieris,  Tonmet 
•1.     P.  ACFTIFOMA,   Poir.   Suppl.    II.   667 ;  DC.  Prod.   VIII.  392. 
— (P.  acuminata,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew  ed.  alt.  I.  70  ;   Roxb.   Fl.   Ind.  IL   20  ; 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  3952 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  471). 
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Hab.     Very  frequently  planted  in  Burmese  villages. — FL   March, 
April. 

Alstoniay  B.  Br. 

Coiupeettu  of  Species. 

Infloresoenoe  densely' pubescent)    ,A^  MthoUru, 

Pedondes  glabrous,  the  calyx  and  pedicels  minutely  pubernlons, A,  speetaHUt, 

1.  A.  scHOLABis,  R.  Br.  in  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  I.  76 ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  409 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  422  (mala) ;  Bedd.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  242. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  leaf-shedding,  especially  the  open  and 
dry,  forests,  from  Prome  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ;  also  Chit- 
tagong. — Fl.  Oct. — Sept. 

2.  A.  8PECTABILI8,  R.  Br.  in  Mem.  Wem.  Soc.  I.  76 ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  409. 

Hab.     Coast-forests  of  the  Andamans. 

Hardly  specifically  different  from  the  preceding  species. 

Beaumontia,  WalL 

1.  B.  GEANDIPLOBA,  Wall.  Tent.  Fl.  Xapal.  15.  t.  7 ;  Bot.  Reg.  t 
911 ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3213 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  im.—(JEchUes  yrandiflora, 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  14,  non  Roth). 

Hab.     Chittagong  hills.— Fl.  DS. 

VallariSy  Buim. 

1.  V  Heyitei,  Spreng.  Syst.  veg.  I.  635  ;  Dalz.  and  Gibson  Bomb. 
For.  144  (V  dichotoma.  Wall.  Cat.  1621 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  438 ;  DC.  Prod. 
VIII.  400  ;  Echites  diehotoma,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  IL  19 ;  FelUmdra  soiana^ 
ceay  Roth.  nov.  sp.  132). 

Var.  a.  glabiul,  all  parts  glabrous. 

Var.  /3.  PiTBESCENB,  all  the  softer  parts  puberulous,  the  leaves  (adult) 
minutely  rough-puberulous  beneath. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  dry,  especially  the  mixed  dry,  forests  of  the 
Prome  District. — Fl.  Fr.  March. 

Doubtful  Species. 

1.  F.  /  anceps.  Wall,  Cat.  1622 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  400  (nomen  nu- 
dum). 

Hab.    Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Wall.). 

I  have  only  seen  leaves,  which  seem  hardly  referable  to  Apocynacea, 

Parsonsia,  R.  Br. 
1.     P.  SPIRALIS,  R.  Br.  in  Wall.  Cat.  1631 ;  DC.  Prod.   VIII.   402. 
{Beligme  Javanica,  Bl.  Bydr.  1043  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  426 ;  P.  ohlonsa. 
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Wall.  Cat.  1632  TDC.  Prod.  VIII.  402  ;  Seligme  Rheedii,   Wight   Icon. 
t.  1303  ? ;  Spirostemon  spiralis,  GriS.  Not.  Dicot.  80.  t  ?  411  f.  1  ) 

Hab.  Pegu,  above  Bangoon  ;  Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Wall.), 
— Fl.  April. 

Pottsia,  Hook,  and  Am. 

1.  P.  Cantoniensis,  Hook,  and  Arn.  Bot.  Voy.  Beech.  198.  t.  43  ; 
Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  450  {Uuthodon  paniculatus,  GrifE.  Not.  Dicot.  48- 
t.  458.  f.  2.) 

Has.    Tenasserim,  Mergni  (Griff.). 

Uroeola,  Roxb. 

1.  U.  LUCIDA,  Bth.  and  Hf.  Gen.  pi.  II.  716  {Chavannesia  lucida, 
DC.  Prod.  YIII.  444 ;  Chavannesia  esculenta,,  DC.  Prod.  1.  c. ;  JJrceola 
esculenta,  Bth.  in  Eurz  For.  Fl.  Burm.  11.  184). 

Hab.  Common  all  over  Pegu  {teste  G.  W.  Strettell)  ;  Tenasserim 
(WaU.). 

Parameria,  Bth. 

1.  P.  OLANDULiFEBAy  Bth.  and  Hf .  Gen.  PL  II.  715.  (Eedysanthera 
glandnlifera,  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  443 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1307  ;  E.  Orifflthii 
Wight  in  text  pedicellis  et  oaljce  pubescente  ;  Miq.  FL  Ind.  Bat.  II.  452  ; 
JEcdysanthera  barbata^  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  451). 

Hab.  Not  imfrequent  along  the  borders  of  the  tidal  forests  of  the 
coast  of  the  Andamans ;  also  Tenasserim. — Fr.  March,  April. 

Eodysanthera,  Hook,  and  Am. 

1.    E.  BBACHiAiTA,  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  443. 

Hab.     Aya ;  Ehakjen  hills  (J.  Anderson). — ^Fl.  BS. 

Anodendron,  A.  DC. 

1.  A.  PAincuLATTTM,  A.  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  442.  (Echites panieulata, 
Eoxb.  FL  Ind.  II.  17 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  396). 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Pegu  Yomah, 
Martaban,  and  Tenasserim,  esjpecially  along  choimgs. — Fl.  Jan.,  Febr. ;  Fr. 
the  following  year. 

OeroOOOmay  Miq.  non  Don. 
(Rhynchodia,  Bth.). 
!•     C.  Wallichu,  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II.  445.  {Echites  rhgneosper- 
ma.  Wall.  PL  As.  rar.  I.  43.  t.  49 ;  Rhyncosperma    Wallichii,  DC.   Prod. 
VIII.  431). 
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Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Martaban  down  to 
Tenasserim,  rare  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pegu  Yomah ;  also  Ava 
(Mrs.  Burney). — Fl.  April. 

lohnooarpusy  R.  Br. 

1.  I.  PRUTESCEN8,  R.  Br.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  69  ;  DC,  Prod.  VIII. 
435;  Wight  Icon.  t.  430.  (Uchites  frutescens,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  12). 

Yar.  a.  aENUiNA,  leaves  and  follicles  glabrous. 

Yar.  p,  PUBESCENS,  leaves  beneath  (while  young  on  both  sides)  and 
the  young  follicles  appressed  rusty-pubescent. 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  leaf-shedding,  especially  the  mixed  and  savan- 
nah-, forests  all  over  Burma ;  var.  /3.  chiefly  in  the  dry  forests  of  Ava  and 
Prome.— Fl.  CS. ;  Fr.  HS. 

Aganosma,  G.  Don. 
Conspectus  of  Species. 
Cdlyz-lobes  nearly  an  inch  long,  tawny-velveiy ;  nerves  of  leaves  impressed, 

..  ji.  ealffcittm. 

Calyx-lobes  only  2 — 8  lin.  long,   glabrous  ;  nerves  of  leaves  prominent  beneath  and 

uniting  towards  the  margin, • A.  mar^inata. 

1.  A.  CAXXCESTA,  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  432.  (A.  Walliehii,  Don  Gen. 
Syst.  lY.  77.) 

"ELab,    Tenasserim,  Tavoy  (Gomez). — Fl.  Sept. 

2.  A.  MABonfATA,  G.  Don.  Gen.  Syst.  IV.  77 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIIL 
433 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  425.  (Uchites  marginata,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II,  15  ;  A. 
macrocarpa^  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  434). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  open  and  lower  mixed  forests  from  Ava  and 
Martaban  down  to  Tenasserim ;  also  Chittagong. — Fl.  March,  April ;  Fr. 

the  next  year. 

Epigynum,  Wight. 
1.    E.  GEiPFirHiANTTM,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1308  ;  Walp.  Ann  III.  42. 
Hab.     Tenasserim,  Mergui  (Griff.). 

Holarrhena,  R.  Br. 

1:  H.  ABTTIDTSENTEEICA,  Wall.  Cat.  1672  ;  DC.  Prod.  YIII.  413 ; 
Brand.  For.  Fl.  326.  t.  40. — {Ohonemorpha  antidysenterica,  G.  Don  Gen. 
Syst.  Gard.  lY.  79 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  439). 

Yar.     a.  oenttina,  all  parts  (also  the  inflorescence)  glabrous. 

Yar.  p.  CODAGA  (JBT.  Oodaga,  G.  Don  Gen.  Syst.  Gard.  lY.  78  ;  DC. 
Prod  YIII.  414 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  1297  ;  JBT.  pubescens,  WaU.  Cat.  1673 ; 
DC.  Prod.  YIII.  413),  all  parts  (also  the  inflorescence)  shortly  velvety 
pubescent. 

Hab.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  dry  and  open  forests,  all  over  Burma, 
from  Chittagong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim  ;  var.  j3.  chiefly  in  the  drier 
upper  mixed  forests. — Fl.  March,  April  ;  Fr.  CS. 
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Chdnemorpha,  G.  Bon. 
(Epicktfsianthns,  Voigt.) 

1.  Ch.  mjseophtlla,  G.  Don  Gen,  Syst.  IV.  76 ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII. 
430 ;  Wight  Icon.  t.  4B2. —{Uchites  macrophylla,  Roxb.  Tl.  Ind.  II.  13  ; 
€h.  mollis,  Miq.  F].  Ind.  Bat.  II.  444). 

Hab.  Frequent  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Andamans,  especially 
along  choungs. — Fl.  May. 

Nerixun,  L. 

1.  N.  ODOBUM,  Sol.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  I.  297  ;  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II. 
2  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2032  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  420. 

Hab.  Often  cultivated  in  villages,  especially  around  monasteries,  all 
over  Burma. 

8troj)hanth\is,  DC. 
Cojispectus  of  Species. 

*  Corollomliybes  acute  or  acumi?iaief  but  not  produced  into  long  tails. 

Floral  bracts  ovate,  acute,  stiff,  only  1 J  lin.  long, St^  hrevicaudutus. 

•  •  Corolla-lebes  produced  into  tails  2  or  more  inches  long, 

X   Floral  bracts  and  the  conform  calyx-lobes  stiff,  linear-Subulate. 

Corolla  (itnthout  the  tails)  about  an  inch  long,  .  • .  •  • * .  ..•••...  /S^.  Oriffithii, 

Corolla  (without  the  tails)  about  }  in.  long, St,  longicaudatus, 

X    X    Floral  bracts  and  the  conform  calyx-lobes  flaccid,  reflexcd,  linear. 
Corolla  about  }  in.  long  ;  bristles  twice  as  long  as  the  anthers, S.  coudatus. 

1.  St.  bbeyicaitdatus,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1302. 

Hab.     Doubtful,  probably  Mergui,  Tenasserim  (Griff.). 
N.  B.     The  Griffithian  specimens  of  this  species  in  H.  BC.  are  from 
Malacca. 

2.  St.  Gbiffithh,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1300 ;  Miq.  Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  II. 
442. — {St.  pentaj>hi/llu8y  Gn&.  Not.  Dicot.  78  ;  St.  Hor&fieldianus,  Miq. 
Fl.  Ind.  Bat.  11.442). 

Hab.     Upper  Tenasserim,  Moulmein  (Falconer). 

3.  St.  los^gicaudatus,  Wight  Icon.  t.  1299 ;  Miq.  in  Fl.  Ind.  Bat. 
II.  442. 

Hab.     South  Tenasserim^ 

4.  St.  caudatus,  (Echites  caudate^  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  68,  tr  26 ;  St. 
dichotomus,  DC.  in  Bull.  Soc,  Philom.  III.  123  and  Prod.  VIII.  407  j  Ne^ 
rium  caudatum,  Bozb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  9). 

Hab.  Tenasserim,  from  Moulmein  down  to  Tav^oy  (Eev.  Parish^  Fal« 
coner). — Fl.  Jan^ 
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Wrightiay  B.  Br. 
Conspectus  of  Species, 

*  Throat  of  corolla. furnished  ^th  icaUs  or  fringe*. 

X    GoroUa-throat  fringed  with  a  ring  of  branched  long  filifoim  soales. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  corolla  white,  the  lobes  linear-oblong, IF.  tinctoria. 

X    X   Scales  of  coroUa-throat  thick  and  fleshy,  entire  or  lobed. 
All  parts  especially  the  leaves,  shortly  and  densely  pubescent ;  corolla-lobes  broad,  the 

scales  of  the  throat  cuneate,  2 — 8-lobulate, • IT.  moUittinuh. 

All  parts  glabrous ;  corolla  red,  the  lobes  broad,  the  scales  large,  rounded,  obsoletely 
crenate,.... ....  ••• •••••» • W»  eoeeiitea. 

*  *  CoroUa-throat  quite  naked. 

Glabrous,  the  leaves  small  and  narrow ;  pedicels  filiform ;  corolla  small,  white, 

..    W.  religiota. 

1.  W.  TiKCTOBiA,  R.  Br.  in  Mem.  Wern.  Soc.  1.  73  ;  Wight  Icon, 
t.  444 ;  Bot.  R^.  t.  933  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  406 ;  Bedd.  Sylv.  Madr.  t.  241 
(Nerium  tinctorium,  Boxb.  Fl.  Ind.  II.  4). 

Hab.     Burmah  (according  to  Rev.  F.  Mason),  probably  Ava  ? 

2.  W.  MOLLissiMA,  Wall.  Cat.  1627  and  PI.  As.  rar.  11.  t.  146 ; 
DC.  Prod.  VIII.  405.  (IF.  Wallichii,  DC.  Prod.  VIIl.  405 ;  Dalz.  and 
Gibs.  Bomb.  Fl.  145  ?). 

Hab.  Common  in  the  lower  and  upper  mixed  forests,  £rom  Chitta- 
gong  and  Ava  down  to  Tenasserim,  up  to  2000  ft.  elevation. — FL  April, 
May ;  Fr.  CS. 

3.  W.  coccDTEA,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2696  j  Bot.  Cab.  t.  894 ;  Wight 
Icon.  t.  442  ;  DC.  Prod.  VIII.  407.  {Neriwn  coccineUm,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind. 
II.  2). 

Bab.     Cbittagong  hills. 

4.  W.  HBLIGIOSA,  Bth.  Gen.  pi.  II.  713.  {Echites  religiosa,  Teysm. 
and  Binn.  in  Nat.  Tydsch.  Ned.  Ind.  XXV.  48). 

Hab.     Tenasserim  and  the  adjoining  Siamese  provinces. — Fl.  Fr.  HS. 
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VII. — On  an  apparently  undescrihed  Weasel  from   Yarhand, — By  W.  T. 

Blanpobd,  F.  E.  S.,  &c. 

AmoDgBt  the  collections  brought  by  Dr.  Stoliczka  fiom  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan was  the  skin  of  a  weasel  which  had  been  kept  in  confinement. 
Judging  from  the  skin  alone,  the  animal  appeared  chiefly  to  differ  from  the 
common  European  weasel  in  colour,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  far  this 
difference  was  due  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  individual  had  been 
kept.  Although  I  strongly  suspected  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  still  I 
thought  it  safer  not  to  form  conclusions  from  a  single  skin,  and  in  the  list 
of  species  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1875,  Vol.  XLIV,  Pt.  2,  p.  106, 1  noted  the  specimen 
as  Mustela  vulgaris  ?  var. 

A  year  later  Dr.  Scully  brought  from  Turkestan  another  skin  of  the 
same  weasel,  but  the  second  specimen  had  belonged  to  a  male  wild  indivi- 
dual. This  skin  was  also  entrusted  to  me  together  with  some  other  inter- 
esting specimens  for  description,  and  I  regret  that  other  work  has  prevented 
my  noticing  it  sooner.  On  comparing  this  second  specimen  more  carefully 
with  M,  vulyaris,  I  found  that  it  differed  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  size, 
being  a  much  larger  animal.  The  length  measured  on  the  fresh  carcase  by 
Dr.  Scully,  shews  that  the  Yarkand  weasel  is  nearly  as  lax^e  as  an  ermine, 
whilst  the  tail,  the  vertebra  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  preserved,  ap- 
pears to  be  proportionally  longer  than  in  the  common  weasel.  The  weight 
and  some  other  details  are  also  carefully  recorded  on  the  label.  The 
name  in  Eastern  Turkestan  is  Ayha  makan. 
33 
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The  following  is  a  description  : — 

MusTELA  Stoliczkaita,  sp.  nov. 
JBfusteia  ad  M.  vulgarem  proxime  aecedens  sed  valde  major,  supems 

JwcO'Or&naria,  subtus  alhida,  caudd  longiore,  quartern  partem  totiut  longi- 

tudinis  suhcequante,  cum  dorso  concolore  ;  lahris  amhohus  qenisque  irtferiori- 

bus  albiSf  maculd  utrinque  post  angulam  oris  fidvd,  alterdque  ante  ocuJum 

utrumqus  albd,  palmis  plantisque  confertim  pilis  indutis,     Lang,  tota   cum 

caudd  12*2,  Cauda,  pilis  incltisis,  3,  cranii  IS, pedis posterioris  a  calcaneo 

l'4ipolL  Angl, 

Ha.b.     Yarkand  (Stoliczka,  Scully). 

Colour  pale  sandy  brown  above,  the  hairs  rather  paler  and  whitish  at 
the  base,  white  below.  Fur  short,  dense  and  soft.  Tail  throughout  the 
same  colour  as  the  back.  There  is  a  small  white  spot  close  to  the  anterior 
angle  of  each  eye,  and  a  rather  larger  sandy  brown  spot  a  little  behind  the 
gape  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks  which  are  white  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  eye.  Upper  lip  white.  Upper  whiskers  dark  brown  to- 
wards the  base,  and  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  head.  Fore  feet  white 
mixed  with  pale  brown  above,  hind  feet  only  whitii^h  at  the  edges ;  soles 
of  all  the  feet  thickly  clad,  only  the  toe  pads  being  naked,  and  even  thej 
are  almost  concealed  by  the  long  hair.  Tail  nearly  cylindrical,  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  head  and  body. 

The  whole  length,  measured  by  Dr.  Scully  when  the  animal  was  fresh, 
and  noted  on  the  ticket,  was  12 '2  inches,  the  tail,  of  which  the  vertebrse  are 
preserved,  now  measures  3  inches  including  the  hair  at  the  end,  or  2*3 
without  it.  The  hind  foot  and  tarsus  are  1*4  inches  long  without  the 
claws.  Fur  on  the  back  about  0*3  in.  long.  The  weight  marked  by  Dr. 
Scully  on  the  label  was  5'2  oz.  * 

The  skull  is  slightly  imperfect  behind,  the  occipital  plane  having  been 
cut  away,  but  as  the  occipital  crest  remains,  the  total  length  can  be  mea- 
sured with  close  approximation.  The  cranium  shews  the  specimen  to  have 
been  just  adult,  the  dentition  being  perfect,  although  the  sagittal  crest  is 
only  rudimentary.     The  following  are  the  dimensions : 

in.  metre. 
Length  of  skull    (approximate)    from  occipital  plane   to 

alveolar  margin,  1-75  '0425 

Breadth  of  brain  case  across  parietal  region, 0*  83  "021 

Ditto  across  zygomatic  arches,   ; 098  "024 

Ditto  behind  post-orbital  processes,    0*4  '01 

Length  of  suture  between  nasal  bones,   0*28  '077 

•  The  weight  of  the  common  weasel,  according  to  Pallas,  Zoog.  Ros.  As.  T.  p.  98» 
is  only  2  ounces  and  a  drachm  in  the  largest  individuals,  li  os.  in  smaller  animalf, 
chiefly  females. 
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Length  of  bony  palate   from  anterior  alveolar  margin  to 

the  opening  of  the  posterior  nares, 0*75  '0185 

Length  of  carnassial  tooth  along  outer  edge, 0*2  '005 

Breadth  of  tubercular  (hinder)  molar,  0*15  0938 

Breadth  of  bony  palate  between  hinder  molars,     0*3         .  'OOTS 

Length  of  lower  jaw  from  condyle  to  symphysis,  1"  '025 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  coronoid  process, 0*6  '0125 


VIII. — Description  of  some  new  and  little  known  Asiatic  Shrews  in  the 
Indian  Musewmy  Calcutta, — By  John  Andebson,  M.  D.,  Superin- 
tendent, 

In  preparing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Mammals  in  the  Indian  Museum,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  now  somewhat  extensive  collec- 
tion of  shrews  which  has  been  formed  since  the  Asiatic  Socioty's  collections 
were  practically  transferred  to  the  Government  of  India,  nearly  eleven  years 

To  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  1866,  in  a  department 
which  has  never  attracted  many  cultivators,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that 
Blyth's  Catalogue  of  Mammals  which  was  published  in  1863  'contained  only 
15  species  of  Asiatic  Shrews.  These  were  represented  in  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Museum,  in  1865,  by  22  mounted  and  18  alcoholic  specimens,  and 
by  5  skulls  and  2  skeletons. 

At  present,  there  are  38  species  of  these  small  Mammals  in  the  Indian 
Museum,  illustrated  by  nearly  130  alcoholic  specimens,  29  dried  skins,  71 
skulls  and  5  skeletons. 

The  most  important  additions  to  the  Indian  Museum  in  this  section  of 
the  vertebrates,  since  the  publication  of  Blyth's  Catalogue,  have  been  AnurO' 
sorex,  and  the  water- shrew  of  the  Himalayas,  the  so-called  Grossopus 
himalaictis. 

The  discovery  of  the  former,  remarkable,  generic  type  in  Assam  was 
made  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Peal  of  Sibsdgar,  in  1871,  about  one  year  after  it  had 
been  described  by  M.  A.  Milne-Edwards  from  a  specimen  obtained  in 
8e-tchouan  and  Tibet  by  ,the  distinguished  traveller,  M.  I'Abb^  David. 

The  first  specimen  of  the  Himalayan  water-shrew  in  the  Indian  Museum 
was  obtained  by  the  late  Dr.  Jerdon  in  Sikkim,  and  the  second  example  was 
procured  by  myself  to  the  east  of  Bhamd,  in  the  Kakhyen  hills  which  form 
the  natural  western  boundary  of  the  Chinese  Province  of  Yunnan.  It  has 
been  again  obtained  by  Mr.  Mandelli  of  D4rjiling  who  has  done  so  much  to 
extend  our  knowledge  regarding  the  fauna  of  Sikkim.     No  information  that 
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I  am  aware  of,  is  on  record  regarding  the  localities  and  heights  at  widch  this 
water-shrew  has  been  found  in  the  Himalaya,  but  judging  by  the  elevation 
at  which  it  occurs  in  the  Kakh yen  hills  which  are  essentially  Himalayan  in 
their  fauna,  this  most  interesting  shrew  most  probably  lives  at  elevations  of 
8000  up  to  5000  feet,  or  perhaps  even  higher. 

It  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  aquatic  shrew  of  Japan  named  Sare^e 
platycephalv^,  Temminck,  but  apparently  differs  from  it  specifically. 

By  its  general  structure,  it  appears  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  Nectogale 
than  to  Crossopus  from  which  it  is  generically  separated  by  the  character 
of  its  teeth,  leaving  out' of  view  other  and  more  important  considerations 
such  as  its  long,  attenuated  body,  and  the  much  stronger  ciliation  of  its  feet 
and  tail,  in  all  of  which  characters,  as  in  those  of  its  skull  and  teeth,  it 
evinces  a  closer  relationship  to  Nectogale  than  to  any  other  known  genus  of 
shrew.  It  is,  however,  less  aquatic  in  its  habits  than  Nectogale,  as  is  proved 
by  its  hind  feet  not  being  webbed  as  in  that  genus,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  close  generic  relationship  of  Nectogale  with  the  Himalayan  water* 
shrew.  The  structural  features,  however,  of  the  latter  and  of  the  Japan 
shrew  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  existing  genus  of 
mammalia,  and  I  therefore  propose  the  following  genus  for  their  reception. 

Chimabbogale,  n.  g. 

Teeth  white  — - —  x  -  x  rr =  28.     Front  upper  incisors  with  a 

2  2      2x6  ^^ 

small  talon  on  their  inner  side.  Three  intermediate  teeth  of  nearly  equal 
size ;  feet  and  toes  scaly,  ciliated  with  short  coarse  rigid  hairs  along  their 
external  ai>d  internal  margins.  Toes  not  webbed.  Tail  long,  scaly,  quad- 
rangular, covered  with  longish,  coarse,  adpressed  hairs.  Snout  elongate : 
ears  almost  wholly  hidden,  valvular. 

The  more  immediate  object,  however,  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a 
number  of  shrews  which  appear  to  be  new  to  science  and  to  indicate  a  few 
others  which  have  hitherto  been  seemingly  wrongly  determined. 

They  belong  to  the  genera  Orocidvra  and  Soriculus,  A  large  number 
of  the  species  belonging  to  Fachywa^  the  sub-division  of  the  first-named 
genus  distinguished  by  30  white  teeth,  are  possessed  of  a  series  of  enticokr 
aggregated  glands  on  the  side  of  the  trunk,  emitting  a  strong  musky  odour, 
whilst  a  few  of  the  same  sub-division  are  devoid  of  these  structures ;  whereas 
the  majority  of  the  shrews  belonging  to  the  second  sub-division  of  Crociduia 
with  28  white  teeth,  are  devoid  of  musk  glands  on  the  side,  and  are 
thus  inodorous.  Some  very  small  shrews,  such  as  O,  (P.)  maerotis  and  (X 
(P.)  nitidojulva,  have  musk  glands,  like  their  larger  compeers,  while  others 
uf  the  very  same,  sub-generic  division  want  them,  e,  g.  O.  (P.)  pygmmoidee. 

In  estimating  the  age  of  individuals,  I  have  always  been  guided  by  the 
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condition  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  I  have  judged  those  adult  in  which 
the  baei-occipital  and  basi-sphenoid  bones  have  been  united.  This  is  the 
last  suture  to  disappear,  and  its  obliteration  in  shrews  is  the  only  reliable 
test  of  full  maturity.  In  skulls,  however,  with  this  suture  entirely  lost,  the 
teeth  very  frequently  do  not  present  any  marked  indications  of  wear,  so 
that  union  takes  place  before  the  animals  are  aged. 

In  all  the  newly  bom  shrews  that  I  have  examined,  the  te^th  have 
never  been  through  the  gum,  but  they  have  always  been  so  well  developed 
that  the  position,  and  in  some  cases  the  form,  of  each  tooth  was  clearly 
defined. 

Genus  CROCIDURA,  Wagler. 

Sub-Genus  Pachtitba,  Selys, 

(Lateral  gland.) 

CrOCTBURA,    (P.)    FULVOCINEREA,  n.  S. 

Form  of  the  body  as  in  C.  (P.)  gigantea. 

The  snout  is  long  and  pointed  ;  feet  well  developed  and  moderately 
haired.  Tail  swollen  at  the  base  and  rather  long  and  densely  haired.  Snout 
and  feet  yellowish,  and  lower  portion  of  limbs  with  short  sparse  hairs,  as 
usual.  Claws  long  and  pointed.  Fur  dark-slaty  in  the  hidden  por- 
tion, but  broadly  tipped  w»th  pale  fawn  producing  a  brownish-gray 
mixed  with  tawny  resembling  the  colour  of  Leptts  euniculus,  but  with  a 
distinct  rusty  tinge  on  the  head.  Under  parts  more  grayish  brown,  with 
a  little  tawny.  Whiskers  nearly  all  white,  or  pale  gray.  Hairs  on  the  feet 
and  tail  pale  yellowish-brown  or  nearly  white,  the  short  tail  hairs  being  rather 
longer  and  much  more  numerous  than  is  generally  the  case  in  the  allied 
species,  and  those  at  the  tip  occasionally  longer. 

Adult  ^     Adolescent  9 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  6*07  in.  4-35 

Vent  to  tip  of  tail, 390  283 

Length  of  hind  foot  without  claws,  TOO  '  0'82 

Tip  of  snout  to  eye,    100  070 

Eyetoear,  0-67  035 

Height  of  ear, 0'60  0-36 

Breadth  of  ear,   041  040 

The  first  upper  incisors  are  not  very  long  ;  their  posterior  process  is  on 
a  level  with  the  third  incisor  and  canine,  and  their  longitudinal  breadth  about 
equals  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  dependent  portion  of  the  teeth.  There 
is  a  small  internal  process  of  the  cingulum.  The  second  incisor  is  not  very 
large  and  is  hardly  tvrice  the  size  of  the  third  incisor.     This  last  mentioned 
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tooth  and  the  canine  are  of  equal  size  and  their  tips  are  nearly  on  the 
same  level.  The  premolar  is  very  small  and  lies  behind  the  canine  and 
slightly  internal  to  the  first  molar,  so  that  only  half  of  it  is  externally 
visible.  It  is  very  small  and  its  tip  reaches  only  a  short  way  below  the 
cingulum  of  the  canine.  The  cusp  on  the  anterior,  external  angle  of  the  first 
molar  is  well  developed  and  its  point  is  on  a  level  with  the  point  of  the 
canine  in  some,  and  below  it  in  others.  The  chief  cusp  of  this  molar  is  not 
prominent. 

Anterior  border  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillse,  in.  1*35  in.  1*15 

Greatest  breadth  across  maxilla,    050  0*41 

Breadth  at  posterior  border  of  infraorbital  foramen,   0'28  0  25 

„        anterior  to  brain  case,  0*33  0*30 

„        external  to  glenoid  foss8d,     0*53  0*45 

„             „        to  tympanic,    0*66  0*58 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,    065  0*5i 

From  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  end  of  alveolar  line, 0  85  0*70 

.  The  skull  is  distinguished  from  the  skull  of  G.  hlythii  by  its  greater 
size  and  much  larger  teeth.  The  first  upper  incisors  are  stronger  and  the 
second  incisor  relatively  smaller  than  in  that  species :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  skull,  as  is  shown  by  the  measurements  given  of  a  perfectly  adult  S ,  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  skull  of  G,  giganteay  and  the  teeth  are  propor- 
tionally less. 

This  species,  in  its  proportions,  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  G.  toiler i, 
from  Dehra  Ddn,  but  the  characters  of  the  latter  have  been  so  vaguely  de- 
fined that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  two  are  identical  or  not. 
Blyth  does  not  give  any  information  about  the  teeth.  It  is  also  distinguish- 
ed from  G.  gigantea  by  its  more  profuse  and  fawn-coloured  fur  and  by  its 
well-hairod  tail,  and  from  G.  hlythii  by  its  larger  size,  by  its  dentition  and 
by  its  pale  fur. 

It  inhabits  the  valley  of  Assam  (Gauh&ti). 

CEOCiDTrBA  (P.)  BLTTHn,  Audr. 

Sorex  murinuSy  Blyth,  Joum.  As.  Soc,  Bengal,  Vol.  XXIV,  1855,  p.  28, 

in  part. 
Sorea^  cceruleacensy  Tomes,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XVII,  1856, 

p.  16. 
Sorex  Griffithiiy  Blyth,  As.  Soc.'s  Mus.  1863,  p.  83,  No.  247. 
JPachyttra  Qr\fflthiiy  Andr.,  Proc.  Zoo.  Soc,  1873,  p.  231. 

Snout  narrow,  long  and  pointed.  Ears  rather  flattened  above,  rounded 
posteriorly  and  of  moderate  size.     Feet  only  moderately  laige.     Fore  limb 
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with  long  hairs  to  the  wrist,  longer  than  those  on  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  hind  limh.  Feet  covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  a  few  longer,  overhang- 
ing the  claws.  Claws  strong,  but  short.  Snout,  ears,  feet  and  tail  brownish. 
Tail  thickened  at  the  base,  rounded,  ringed  and  rather  thickly  clad  with 
brown  hairs,  with  a  few  longer  whitish  hairs  intermixed,  and  nearly  equalling 
the  length  of  the  trunk  without  the  head.  Fur  soft,  rather  long  :  a  rich 
rusty  brown,  with  a  golden  sheen  in  certain  lights.  Under  surface  rusty 
gray.     Some  are  darker  than  others. 

Adolescent  i  Adult  $ 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  4*72  in.  6-00 

„       vent  to  tip  of  tail, 2*80  2*50 

„       of  hind  foot  without  claws, 0-83  0*75 

„       from  tip  of  snout  to  eye,  0  75  075 

„  „     eye  to  ear,    042  0-40 

Height  of  ear, 032  034 

Breadth  of  ear,  042  0'86 

These  measurements  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  males  have  rather 
longer  tails  than  the  females,  but  the  specimens  at  my  disposal  are  viot 
sufficiently  numerous  to  permit  of  this  point  being  settled,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  specimens  which  yield  these  results. 

The  skull  of  the  type  appears  to  be  that  of  a  male,  not  fully  mature, 
as  its  basi-occipital  suture  is  still  unclosed.  The  posterior  process  of  the 
first  upper  incisor  is  moderately  developed  and  there  is  only  a  very  obscure 
process  on  its  inner  side.  It  is  not  so  broad  as  the  base  of  the  front  portion 
of  the  tooth.  The  second  incisor  is  large,  and  broader  than  the  conjoint 
third  incisor  and  canine,  but  its  tip  is  above  the  level  of  the  point  of  the 
central  cusp  of  the  first  molar.  The  canine  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
third  incisor,  and  its  point  is  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  cusp  of  the 
first  molar. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  difEerence  between  the  size  of  the 
sexes,  as  indicated  not  only  by  the  body  measurements  but  by  their  skulls. 
The  skulls  also  indicate  that  the  species  is  smaller  than  C  fulvocinereay 
because  its  skull  although  not  very  much  older  than  the  skulls  of  which 
the  measurements  are  given  below  exceeds  them  in  size.  Comparing  the 
skulls  of  these  two  species,  the  first  upper  incisors  of  G,  fulvocinerea  are 
seen  to  be  larger  than  in  O.  hlythii^  whereas  the  second  upper  incisor  of  the 
latter  is  considerably  larger  than  -the  corresponding  incisor  of  G.  fulvo- 
einereoy  and  its  canine  is  more  pointed  and  larger  than  the  third  incisor. 
The  premolar  of  G.  hlythii  is  relatively  larger  than  the  premolar  of  G.fulvo- 
einerea  and  it  has  a  small  cusp-like  process  of  the  cingulum  on  its  outer 
side,  which  is  partially  visible  externally. 
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Adolescent  f  Adult  ? 

Anterior  border  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxille,  in.  1*20  in.  1*13 

Greatest  breadth  across  maxilbd,    .'• 0'44i  0*45 

Breadth  behind  infraorbital  foramen,    0  27  0'26 

Breadth  anterior  to  brain  case, 028  030 

„       external  to  glenoid  fossae,    0*50  045 

„            „        to  tympanic,  0*54  0-55 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,   0*58  0*55 

Length  from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  end  of  alveolar  margin,     0*70  0*68 

Tomes  describes  the  type  of  S.  griffithii  as  characterized  by  the  laige  sLse 
of  its  teeth  which  exceeded,  he  states,  those  of  any  example  of  &  ewrule»€en» 
be  had  ever  seen.  Such  a  description  however  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the 
types  of  8,  ffriffiihii  as  understood  by  Blyth,  and  it  is  therefore  perfectly 
evident,  apart  from  external  characters,  that  they  are  not  the  S.  yriffitkH  of 
Horsfield.  Tomes,  however,  did  not  concur  with  Horsfield  in  considering 
the  fur  as  either  short  close  or  soft,  but  describes  it  as  of  medium  length, 
deep  blackish  gray,  glossy  and  rather  coarse.  The  speoim^is  from  Arakan 
de«cribed  by  Blyth  as  8.  murinm  (Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  VoL  XVII, 
1851,  p.  15)  were  afterwards  the  types  of  Blytb's  8.  griffiihiiy  but  these 
specimens  were  regarded  by  Tomes  as  8.  earuieseena. 

Blyth  was  under  the  impression  that  the  type  of  5.  griffithii  was  from 
the  Ehdsia  hills,  although  described  from  Afghanistan,  because  he  saw  a  fine 
skin  of  a  shrew  he  believed  to  be  8.  gr\ffiihii  from  Chirdpunji  in  the 
possession  of  Griffith.  This  specimen  had  been  forwarded  to  the  India  House 
by  Dr.  M'Clelland,  and  Blyth  seems  to  have  concluded  that  it  was  the  type 
of  8,  griffithii^  Horsfield.  But  the  evidence  is  unsatisfactory.  And,  more- 
over, Blyth*8  specimens  do  not  agree  with  the  description  of  8.  griffithii. 

It  inhabits  the  hilly  region  of  Assam,  (Sibs^ar),  the  Khasia  Hills 
(Ch&r&punji)  and  Arakan. 

CBOCIDrBA  (P.)  SINDENSIS,  n.  s. 

Snout  moderately  long,  and  pointed ;  ears  full  and  rounded,  sparsely 
clad,  the  margins  and  flaps  with  longish,  somewhat  stiff  hairs.  Lower  half 
of  limbs  seminude  ;  feet  slender  and  toes  rather  long.  Tail  rounded, 
slightly  swollen  at  the  base  and  about  four.fif th  the  length  of  the  trunk. 
Fur  moderately  long  soft  and  glossy  ;  neutral  gray  and  washed  with  umber, 
but  not  obscuring  the  gray ;  under-parts  pale  neutral  gray  with  a  silvery 
sheen  in  certain  lights.  Snout  gray  ;  feet  yellowish,  sparsely  clad  with  whit- 
ish hairs ;  claws  rather  long  and  hooked.  Tail  ringed,  sparsely  clad  with 
white  hairs,  with  a  few  longer  interspersed  but  much  shorter  than  in  the 
generality  of  Indian  Shrews. 
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Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  470 

„       of  tail,    2  80 

„       of  hind  foot,  082 

„       tip  of  snout  to  eye, 070 

„       eye  to  ear, 0*39 

Height  of  ear, 0*38 

Breadth  of  ear,  038 

Upper  incisors  short  and  stout,  curved,  nearly  convergent  at  their  tips. 
No  eminence  of  the  cingulum  on  the  inside  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
tooth  which  is  rather  broader  than  the  base  of  the  elongated  portion. 
Second  incisor  not  very  large,  but  equalling  the  conjoint  breadth  of  the  third 
incisor  and  canine.  The  third  incisor  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  canine, 
but  the  tip  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  above  the  level  of  that  of  the  former. 
The  premolar  is  not  very  small  and  it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  the  canine 
behind  which  it  directly  lies,  but  externally  it  is  nearly  wholly  hidden  by  the 
first  molar.  The  anterior  cusp  on  the  first  molar  and  its  large  cutting 
cusp  are  not  strongly  developed :  the  point  of  the  latter  is  below  the  level 
of  that  of  the  second  incisor.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  frontals  is  riot 
much  narrower  than  the  portion  behind  the  orbits.  This  skull  is  fully  adult, 
as  all  the  sutures  have  disappeared  even  to  the  basi-occipital  suture. 

Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillse,    in.  I'lO 

Breadth  across  maxillae  (molars), OiO 

„       behind  infraorbital  foramen,  0  25 

„       anterior  to  brain  case, 0'2(5 

„       external  to  glenoid  fossa?,    048 

„  „         to  tj'mpanic, 0*55 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,  058 

Condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line,    0*60 

It  inhabits  (Sindh)  Karachi. 

De  Filippi  in  his  description  of  O.  fumigata  mentions,  as  a  character  of 
the  species,  the  presence  "  along  the  lower  jaw,  on  each  side  of  the  mento- 
gular  region,  of  four  small  prominences  each  bearing  a  long  hair."  These 
hairs,  however,  are  common  to  all  shrews  as  far  as  my  observations  go. 

CBOCtDUBiL  (P.)  PEJlIANA,  n.  B. 

Body  slender  ;  snout  long  and  pointed  ;  feet  moderately  slender  ;  lower 

half  of  limbs  with  short  hair,  but  the  feet  are  moderately  well  clad.     The 

claws  are  rather  short  and  strong.     The  tail  is  a  little  more  than  two-thirds 

the  length  of  the  trunk,  rounded,  clad  with  brownish  black  hairs,  with  a  few,. 

34 
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long  white  hairs  intermixed.  Ears  of  moderate  size,  tolerably  well  clad,  the 
margins  of  the  flaps  fringed  with  longer  white  hairs.  Piir  moderately  long. 
General  colour  gray  with  a  deep  wash  of  brown,  but  with  gray  hairs  inter- 
mixed in  the  adults,  giving  to  the  fur  a  somewhat  grizzled  aspect  in  certain 
lights.  In  aged  specimens,  a  grayish  area  occurs  below  the  eye  and  behind 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Under  surface,  sooty  hrown,  or  grayish,  more  or 
less  washed  with  brownish  on  the  chest. 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  4  70 

of  tail,    2-30 

of  hind  foot,  0  73 

snout  to  eye, 0  70 

eye  to  ear, 0*40 

Height  of  ear,     030 

Breadth  of  ear,  036 

The  upper  incisors  are  well  developed  but  not  very  long.  The  posterior 
process  is  prominent  but  not  so  broad  as  the  base  of  the  long  part  of  the 
tooth.  The  second  incisor  is  large,  and  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  third 
and  the  canine :  the  latter  is  only  a  little  smaller  and  shorter  than  the 
former.  The  anterior  cusp  of  the  first  molar  is  about  the  same  level  as 
the  canine.  The  premolar  is  behind  the  canine  and  is  only  partially 
visible  externally.  In  the  adult,  female  skull,  the  teeth  are  much  worn  and 
therefore  appear  very  short,  and  the  premolars  have  broken  ofE,  level  with 
the  alveolar  border. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  C,  hlytliii  and  G,  heterodon  by  its 
smaller  feet  and  by  its  colour,  also  by  the  character  of  its  upper  incisors  and 
by  its  small  premolar. 

? 

Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillse,    in.  1*13 

Breadth  across  maxillae, 0*41 

„       behind  infraorbital  foramen,   0"22 

„       anterior  to  brain  case, 0*30 

„       external  to  glenoid  fossae,   0*47 

„  „         to  tympanic, 0*52 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,  0*56 

„       from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  end  of  alveolar  line, 0'6o 

This  form  is  one  of  the  many  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
fauna  of  Assam  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Peal.  The  specimens  were  obtained  at 
Sibs^dr. 
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CeOCIDUEA  (P.)  BLANFORDTI,  n.  8. 

Snout  long,  slender  and  attenuated.  Ear  moderately  developed,  sparsely 
clad  with  short  hairs  which  appear  as  a  pale  fringe  along  the  margin  ;  jSaps 
with  longer  and  stronger  pale  hairs.  Feet  rather  long  and  slender,  also  the 
toes  moderately  well  clad  with  brown  hairs,  uniform  with  the  body ;  claws 
yellowish,  moderately  strong,  compressed,  curved  at  the  tips.  Tail  a  little 
thickened  at  the  base,  well  haired,  with  short,  brown  hairs  completely  obscur- 
ing the  rings  :  long  hairs  white  and  numerous.  Tail  apparently  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  trunk.  Fur  very  short,  dense  and  mole-like,  grayish 
at  the  base,  the  remainder  wholly  brown,  and  showing  a  somewhat  finely 
speckled  appearance  in  reflected  lights ;  under-parts  grayish-brown  with  a 
silvery  sheen ;  snout,  feet  and  tail  brownish  ;  skin  of  ears  blackish. 

Adult  9 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  4"15 

„       of  tail,    2-35 

of  hind  foot, 070 

snout  to  eye, , 0*67 

eye  to  ear, 0'30 

Height  of  ear, 037 

Breadth  of  ear,   0'34i 

First  upper  incisors  moderately  long  and  close  together :  basal  cusp 
conically  pointed.  Second  incisor  very  large,  canine  somewhat  larger  than 
the  third  incisor.  The  two  nearly  equalled  by  the  horizontal  or  basal 
length  of  the  second  incisor.  The  premolar  is  very  small  and  wedged  in 
between  the  canine  and  first  molar.  The  point  of  the  second  incisor  is  some- 
what below  the  level  of  the  point  of  the  chief  cusp  of  the  first  molar. 

2 

Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillas,    in.  0'98 

Breadth  across  maxillae, 0*35 

„      behind  infraorbital  foramen, 0*22 

„       anterior  to  brain  case,     0*26 

„      external  to  glenoid  fossse,    , 0*39 

„  „        to  tympanic, 0*50 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,  0*49 

„      from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  end  of  alveolar  margin, 0*59 

This  shrew  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  at  Khandalla,  on  the 
Western  Ghats,  near  Bombay,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  ft. 
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CeOCIDUEA  (P.)  STOLICZKANA,  n.  8. 

Snout  rather  short,  and  hroad  anteriorly,  not  densely  clad ;  ears  not 
large  but  well  developed,  sparsely  clad  with  short  hairs  ;  feet  well  developed 
but  not  large,  and  rather  thinly  clothed  with  short  pale-coloured  hairs ; 
claws  moderately  long  and  pale  yellow.  Tail  not  swollen  at  the  base,  some- 
what tetragonal,  sparsely  covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  with  intermixed 
whitish  hairs  which  are  deep  black  or  brownish  in  the  lower  halves  ;  tail 
finely  ringed,  55  rings  to  the  half  inch.  Snout,  hands,  feet  and  upper  surface 
of  the  tail  yellowish-brown,  paler  on  the  under-surface  of  the  tail.  Fur  soft, 
silky,  moderately  long,  dull  brown  above,  and  dark  gray  on  the  under-parts. 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  2*50 

„       of  tail,    ; 1-90 

„       of  hind  foot,  0*50 

„       snout  to  eye, 0*40 

„       eye  to  ear, 0*16 

Height  of  ear, 0*25 

Breadth  of  ear,   023 

The  first  upper  incisors  are  well  developed,  meeting  in  the  mesial  line, 
anteriorly  and  downwardly  directed,  with  but  little  backward  curve.  There 
is  a  small  but  well  developed  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior 
portion  which  is  sharp  and  conical.  The  second  incisor  is  very  large, 
broader  than  the  third  and  the  canine,  and  downwardly  projected  to  almost 
the  same  level  as  the  tip  of  the  chief  cusp  of  the  first  molar.  The  third 
incisor  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  canine.  The  premolar  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  size  of  the  third  incisor,  but  its  tip  is  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  point  of  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  first  molar  ;  it  lies  immediately  be- 
hind the  canine  and  is  almost  whoDy  visible  externally.  The  skull  is  young, 
but  the  species  does  not  appear  to  attain  to  any  great  size,  and  it  probably 
does  not  exceed,  when  fully  adult,  more  than  3  inches  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  tail. 

Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillae,   in.  066 

Breadth  across  maxillae, 0'23 

„       above  and  behind  infraorbital  foramen, 0*17 

„       anterior  to  brain  case, 0*19 

„       external  to  glenoid  fossae,    030 

„  „        to  tympanic, 032 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,  0*32 

Condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line,    039 

Hab. — Bombay.     Dr.  Stoliczka. 
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CBOcrorBA  (P.)  machotis,  Anderson. 

8or€X  peyrottetii,  Bljth,   (in  part.)  Joum.  As.   Soc.  Vol.   XVI    (1847) 

p.  1275. 
Sorest  nudipes,  Blyth,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  Vol.  XXIV,  1855,  p.  34,  Ann. 

and  Mag.  Nat.   Hist.   Vol  XVII,  1856,  p.  21;  Wagner,  Schreber, 

Saiigeth,  Vol.  V,  Suppl.  1856,  p.  805. 
Pachyura  nudipes,  Blyth,   Fitzinger  Sitzgsber.   Ak.   Wiss.   Wien.   1868, 

p.  172,  Andr.  Proc.  Zoo.  Soc.  1873,  p.  231. 

Snout  seminude,  long,  and  rather  broad  across  the  incisors,  with  the 
nasal  portion  attenuated.  Ears  very  large  and  rather  patulous,  their  ante- 
ro-posterior  breadth  equalling  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  their  lower 
angles  to  the  tip  of  the  snout ;  sparsely  covered  with  short  brown  hairs  on 
their  outer,  and  partially  so,  on  their  inner  surface.  Limbs  rather  feeble, 
shortly  haired  from  the  elbow  and  knee  downwards ;  feet  only  sparsely 
covered  with  short  brown  hairs  which  are  paler  on  the  toes  which  are  rather 
short.  Claws  well  developed.  Tail  equalling  the  length  of  the  trunk, 
rounded,  tapering  and  ringed,  nearly  nude  in  appearance,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  brown  hairs  which  sparsely  clothe  it ;  moderately  long, 
white  hairs  interspersed  as  usual.  Fur  very  short,  shining  dark-brown 
above,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  snout  and  tail ; 
lower  half  of  ears,  chin  and  feet,  yellowish-brown. 

Adult  9 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  1*75 

„       of  taU,    1-27 

„       of  hind  foot, 0*34 

„      snout  to  eye, 0*30 

„       eye  to  ear, 014 

Height  of  ear,    0  20 

Breadth  of  ear, 024 

The  first  upper  incisors  are  rather  widely  apart,  directed  forwards  and 
downwards,  A  well  developed  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior 
portion  which  is  conically  pointed.  The  second  incisor  is  large  and  more 
than  equalling  the  longitudinal  length  of  the  third  and  canine ;  the  third 
incisor  is  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  canine  ;  the  premolar  is  placed 
behind  the  canine  and  has  a  sharp  point  and  is  visible  externally,  but  its 
point  is  much  above  the  level  of  the  point  of  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  fi^rst 
molar :  the  chief  cusp  of  this  last  mentioned  tooth  is  but  little  longer  than 
the  second  incisor. 
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Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillse,  in.  0*45   in.  0'50 

Breadth  across  maxillae, 0"16  0'18 

„       behind  infraorbital  foramen,    0*12  0-14 

„       anterior  to  brain  case, 0*15  0*16 

„       external  to  glenoid  fossae,    0'20  0*24 

„            „         to  tympanic,  025  0*27 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,    0*20  0*20 

„      from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  end  of  alveolar  line,...  0*25  0'23 

Blyth  in  describing  this  species  stated  that  it  was  *'  remarkable  for 
its  naked  feet  and  very  large  ears  ;  also  for  the  odoriferous  glands  on  the 
sides  being  strongly  developed,  whereas  we  can  detect  them  in  no  other  of 
these  minute  species."  The  feet  however  of  the  type  specimens,  named  in 
Blyth's  own  handwriting,  appear  to  be  quite  as  well  haired,  if  not  more  so 
than  in  some  other  species,  and,  moreover,  the  glands  on  the  sides  are  not 
peculiar  to  it  as  a  small  species,  because  they  also  occur  in  the  two  following 
species  which  are  minute  shrews.  As  the  character  assigned  by  Blyth,  viz., 
naked  feet  is  misleading,  I  have  re-named  this  species  after  its  distin- 
guishing feature,  namely,  its  large  ears. 

It  is  closely  allied  to  O.  (P.)  perroitetii  from  the  Nilgiris  but  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  character  of  its  teeth,  the  ^first  incisor  being 
well  curved  with  a  prominent  eminence  at  the  base,  and  the  first  intermediate 
tooth  being  large  and  conical.  Its  body  also  is  heavier  than  is  C  perrotietii, 
Duvemoy,  which  resembles  it  in  its  large  ears. 

Inhabits  Tenasserim. 

CbOCIDTTBA  (P.)    WITrDOPFLVA. 

Sorex  melanodon*  Blyth,  Joum.  As.  Soc.,  Bengal,  1855,  Vol.  XXIV, p.  33. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  17,  1856,  p.  20. 
Sorex  (Paradoxodon)  melanodon^  Wagner,  Schreber  SuppL  Vol.  V,  1855 

p.  805. 
Paradoxodon  melanodon^  Fitzinger,  Sitsgb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien.  1868,  p.  134. 
Pacliyura  melanodon,  Blyth,  Andr.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1873. 

Snout  pointed,  but  little  swollen  across  the  incisors  and  only  partially 
clad  with  short  brown  hairs.     Ears  not  very  full,  only  moderately  projecting, 

*  Wagler  in  1833  (lais,  p.  64)  named  a  red  toothed  shrew,  Sorex  melanodon  (  ^  S, 
vulgaris).  If  wo  regard  the  genus  Crocidura  as  of  the  same  rank  as  Sorex^  there  is  no 
necessity  why  this  Shrew  should  be  re-named  on  the  ground  that  both  forms  are  co- 
generic.  But  an  altogether  different  consideration  induces  me  to  suggest  another 
name  for  this  shrew,  viz,,  that  its  teeth  are  not  black,  but  white. 
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seminude.  Limbs  rather  feeble,  seminude  in  lower  portion  of  legs ;  the  upper 
surface  of  the  feet  only  sparsely  clad  with  short  whitish  hairs.  Claws  well 
developed,  yellowish.  General  colour  of  animal,  shining  brown  above,  and  on 
the  feet  and  tail  yellowish,  under  surface  grayish  brown  with  a  silvery  sheen. 
Fur  short,  soft  and  silky.  Tail  tapering,  rounded,  not  quite  equalling  the 
length  of  the  tnmk,  ringed  and  only  very  sparsely  covered  with  short  brown 
hairs,  with  longer  white  hairs  intermixed. 

Adolescent  S     Fully  adult  ? 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent,  in.  1*67  in.  ISO 

„       of  tail, 108  105 

„       hindfoot,    ' 032  032 

„       tip  of  snout  to  eye,    027  027 

„       eye  to  ear,  017  017 

Height  of  ear, 019  018 

Breadth  of  ear,    015  016 

The  first  incisors  are  considerably  apart  anteriorly,  rather  short  and 
projected  forwards  and  downwards,  a  small  tubercle  on  the  inside  of  the 
posterior  portion.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  tooth  is  relatively  large  for 
the  size  of  the  tooth.  The  second  incisor  is  more  than  the  breadth  of  the 
third  and  the  canine,  and  is  rather  shortly  pointed.  The  canine  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  third  incisor.  The  premolar  is  very  minute  and 
is  wedged  in  between  the  canine  and  first  molar  and  is  partially  visible 
externally.  Its  point  is  much  above  the  level  of  the  cusp  on  the  anterior 
border  of  the  first  molar  and  the  apex  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  below  the 
level  of  the  point  of  the  second  incisor.  There  is  a  slight  eminence  on  the 
external  margin  of  the  lower  incisors  near  their  free  ends. 

^  9 

Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillsB,  in.  0*48  in.  0*47 

Breadth  across  maxillae, 0'16  0'18 

„       behind  infraorbital  foramen,    0*12  012 

„       anterior  to  brain  case, 0*15  015 

„        external  to  glenoid  fosssB,    0*20  021 

„            „         to  tympanic,  0*24  0*25 

Length  from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  end  of  alveolar  line, ...     0*27 

„       of  upper  alveolar  line,    0*23  0*22 

„       „  lower            „             014  013 

• 

The  skull  of  the  type  of  S.  melanodon,  Blyth,  is  that  of  a  young  animal, 
and  the  character  which  su^ested  to  Blyth  the  term  S,  melanodon  was 
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doubtless  due  to  the  blood  of  the  pulp  coagulating  in  the  tooth  and  shining 
through  the  translucent  structure,  as  the  teeth  of  none  of  these  specimens 
which  are  undoubtedly  identical  with  8.  melanodon  ever  exhibited  any  trace 
of  pigment  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  teeth. 

It  inhabits  Lower  Bengal  (Calcutta)  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra to  Goal  para. 

CeOCIDITEA  (P.)  NILOIEICA,  n.  s. 

Form  small,  slender.  Head  long,  somewhat  flattened ;  snout  rather 
broad,  but  long  and  rather  abruptly  rounded  towards  the  nostrils.  Snout 
densely  haired,  and  moustachial  bristles  rather  numerous.  Ears  of  moder- 
ate size  and  not  hidden,  rounded  and  sparsely  clad  with  short  hairs.  Limbs 
clad  to  the  wrist  and  ankle,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  feet  sparsely  clad, 
Claws  well  developed  and  sharp ;  pads  of  feet  rather  prominent.  Tail 
equals  about  the  length  from  the  vent  to  the  front  of  the  shoulder,  not 
swollen  at  the  base,  finely  ringed,  about  12  to  13  rings  to  the  one-tenth  of 
an  inch ;  numerous  short  strong  hairs  between  the  rings,  with  scattered, 
long  black  hairs.  Fur  short,  dense  and  velvety ;  general  colour,  snout,  ears, 
tail  and  upper  surface  of  limbs,  deep  fuliginous  velvety  black,  paler  below 
with  a  silvery  lustre.     Claws  yellowish. 

Adult  male. 

Length  from  tip  of  snout  to  vent, .'.  in.  1-78 

„       of  tail,    1-12 

„       of  hind  foot, 035 

Height  of  ear,     0-15 

Breadth  of  ear,  0*15 

The  skull  proves  this  specimen  to  be  fully  adult,  as  the  sutures  on  the 
base  of  the  cranium  are  obliterated.  A  small  portion  of  the  occipital  has 
been  broken  off,  but  sufficient  remains  on  one  side  to  indicate  that  the  fora- 
men magnum  has  been  very  large  ;  measured  from  the  inferior  border  of  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  end  of  the  palate  anteriorly,  the  total  length  of 
the  adult  skull  is  only  0*45.  The  condyles  are  large,  and  there  is  a  consi. 
derable  concavity  or  depression  immediately  over  the  temporal  fossa.  The 
most  marked  feature  of  the  skull  is  the  character  of  the  teeth,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  first  upper  incisor  which  is  short  and  but  little  if  at  all 
hooked  and  destitute  of  the  marked  eminence  at  its  base  posteriorly  which 
is  so  distinctive  of  the  generality  of  shrews.  There  is  a  slight  indication 
of  the  position  of  the  eminence  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth,  but  no  more, 
and  the  tip  of  the  first  intermediate  tooth  is  but  little  below  the  basal 
portion  of  the  first  incisor,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  teeth  gradually 
diminish  in  size  to  the  fourth  intermediate  tooth  which  is  well  developed. 
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and  in  the  line  of  the  teeth  before  it,  and  ahuost  wholly  visible  externallj. 
The  anterior  portions  of  the  crowns  of  these  three  teeth  are  rather  sharply 
pointed.  The  apex  of  the  crown  of  the  first  molar  is  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  first  incisor.  The  last  tooth  has  two  distinct  cusps.  The 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  divided  by  a  notch. 

Inferior  border  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premazill», in.  0.45 

Breadth  across  molars, 0'17 

„       at  posterior  border  of  infraorbital  foramen, , 0*16 

„      at  middle  of  frontal  contraction,    0*13 

„       external  tp  glenoid  fossae,    0*21 

„  „       to  auditory  canal, 0*26 

Length  of  upper  row  of  teeth, 0*21 

„     of  lower    „     „       „     0'14i 

Inhabits  the  Nilgiris,  and  the  two  specimens,  exactly  alike,  were 
procured  at  Utakamand.  The  Indian  Museum  is  indebted  to  Colonel 
Beddome  for  these  two  specimens  of  this  small,  black  shrew  which  is  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  other  minute  shrew  of  the  Nilgiris  O.  perrottetii 
by  its  much  smaller  ears. 

CBOdDITBA    (Ph.)    TBAVAirCOBENSIS,  n.   S. 

Head  more  elongated  before  t^  ear  than  in  P.  nitidojulva ;  ears 
moderately  developed  and  sparsely  clad ;  feet  seminude,  with  short  white 
hairs,  hardly  hiding  the  scaly  skin.  Claws  well  developed,  sharp.  Tail 
equalling  the  length  of  the  trunk  without  the  head,  not  swollen  at  the  base, 
tetragonal,  scaly,  ringed,  43  rings  to  the  quarter  inch,  not  obscured  by  the 
hairs  which  are  extremely  few  and  short,  those  at  the  tip  being  longer. 
Long  white  hairs  interspersed.  Fur  very  short  dense  and  soft ;  reddish 
brown  above,  the  under  surface  grayish,  with  a  warm  tint,  silvery  in 
certain  lights.  Feet  yellowish-brown.  Tail  above,  concolorous  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body. 

Length  from  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  1*66 

„      of  tail,    119 

„       of  hind  foot,  0*31 

„      from  tip  of  snout  to  eye, 0*30 

„         „    eye  to  ear, 014 

Height  of  ear,    0*19 

Breadth  of  ear, 021 

The  skuU  has  the  facial  portion  more  elongated  than  in  O.  nitidofulva. 
The   front  upper  incisor  is  short  and  directed  downwards,  and  the 
posterior  portion   of  the  tooth  has  a  small  tubercle  on  its  inner  side,  and  is 
35 
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large  and  rather  sharply  pointed.  The  second  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  third  incisor  and  the  canine  combined,  and  its  apex  reaches  as  far  down- 
wards as  the  anterior  point  of  the  first  incisor.  The  third  incisor  and  the 
canine  are  of  eqiial  breadth,  the  first  of  the  two  being  the  longer.  The 
small  premolar  is  largely  visible  externally  although  it  lies  between  the 
canine  and  first  molar.  There  is  a  slight  swelling  on  the  outer  border  of 
the  lower  incisor  near  its  free  end. 

Anterior  border  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxills, in.  0*49 

Breadth  across  maxiUaB,     : 0"18 

„       behind  infraorbital  foramen,  0'13 

„      before  brain  case,    0*15 

„       external  to  glenoid  fossae,  0*20 

„             „       to  tympanic,  0*26 

Length  from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line, ...  025 

„     of  upper  alveolar  line,  020 

„      „  lower,    012 

This  small  South  Indian  shrew  is  distinguished  from  the  small  shrew 
of  Bengal  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  by  the  absence  of  a  lateral 
gland,  by  its  more  elongated  skull,  lai|§er  ears  and  longer  tail. 

Inhabits  Travancor. 

CbOCIDTJEA   (P.)    BIBIAKA,  n.   B. 

Snout  long  and  pointed.  Ears  moderately  large  and  round,  and  rather 
well  haired.  Feet  large  and  seminude ;  the  lower  halves  of  the  radial 
and  tibial  portions  are  also  seminude  ;  claws  with  rather  long  sharp  curved 
points.  Tail  not  much  swollen  at  the  base,  equalling  the  length  of  the 
trunk  and  one  half  of  the  head,  well  covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  with 
long  whitish  hairs  intermixed,  their  bases  being  dark  brown.  Snout,  ears 
and  feet,  pale  reddish  brown,  tail  darker.  Fur  long,  fine  and  dense,  0*35  in 
length,  reddish  brown  above  and  below,  the  basal  portion  of  the  fur,  as 
usual,  being  dark  slaty.     The  under  surface  has  also  a  grayish  gloss. 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  320 

„       of  tail,  : 2-60 

„       of  hind  foot, 0*80 

„      tip  of  snout  to  eye,  0*70 

„      eye  to  ear, 0*27 

Height  of  ear, 0*27 

Breadth  of  ear,  , ,,„ ,,,. ,,  0'30 
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The  foregoing  specimen  is  a  male  with  nearly  all  the  sutures  of  the 
skull  obliterated.  The  upper  incisors  are  not  very  prominent  and  but  little 
curved,  and  there  is  a  small,  but  well  defined  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  these  teeth  forming  a  sharp  conical  cusp.  The 
second  incisor  is  large  and  nearly  equals  the  length  of  the  chief  cusp  of  the 
first  molar.  The  third  incisor  and  canine  are  almost  of  equal  size,  but  the 
latter,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is  slightly  larger  than  the  former.  The 
premolar  is  small  and  wedged  in  between  the  canine  and  the  first  molar, 
is  sharply  conical,  and  nearly  wholly  visible  externally.  The  anterior  cusp 
on  the  first  molar  is  small  and  rather  blunt,  and  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  point  of  the  canine.  There  is  a  minute  eminence  on  the 
outside  of  the  lower  incisor  near  its  tip.  The  total  length  of  the  upper 
line  of  tooth  is  C-IS. 

The  skull  unfortunately  met  with  an  accident  before  it  was  measured. 
This  shrew  would  appear  to  attain  to  a  greater  size  than  O.  serpeiUarius  and 
to  be  a  medium-sized  species.  The  smaller  and  more  rounded  ears,  and  the 
short  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  ear,  its  larger  size  and  the  presence  of 
a  lateral  gland  separate  it  from  G.  ruhicunda  ;  and  its  strong  feet  distinguish 
it  from  O,  stoliczkana. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  for  this  species  to  Dr.  Bidie  of  the  Madras 
Central  Museum,  whose  name  I  have  associated  with  it. 

(No  lateral  gland.) 
CBOCIDrEA   (P.)    ETTBICUNDA,   n.    S. 

Snout  long  and  pointed,  not  much  swollen  across  the  moustachial  re- 
gion, well  haired.  Ears  large,  round,  very  sparsely  haired,  rather  long  white 
hairs  on  the  flaps.  Feet  slender,  covered  with  short,  nearly  white  hairs 
80  as  to  obscure  the  skin  and  projecting  over  the  yellow  claws  which  are 
rather  large  and  curved  at  the  points.  Tail  equalling  the  distance  from  the 
vent  to  the  middle  of  the  ear  measured  along  the  side,  slightly  swollen  at 
the  base,  round,  and  rather  thickly  clad  with  longish  pale  yellow,  almost 
white  hairs,  with  long  white  hairs  intermixed.  Muzzle,  ears,  feet  and 
tail,  pale  yellowish.  Fur  rather  long  and  soft,  and  pale  rusty  fawn.  Under 
parts  gray  suffused  with  fawn. 

S 
Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  3*40 

„      of  tail,    2-30 

of  hind  foot, 0*64 

tip  of  snout  to  eye, 063 

„       eye  to  ear, 0  36 

Height  of  ear,    033 

Breadth  of  ear, 0*4iO 
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The  first  upper  incisors  of  this  female  are  longer,  stronger  and  more 
curved  than  in  the  adolescent  male  of  O.  bidiana,  and  there  is  no  tubercle  on 
the  inside  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tooth  which  is  not  so  sharply 
pointed  as  in  O,  hidiana.  The  second  incisor  is  also  a  broader  and  more 
blunted  tooth  than  in  that  species,  and  the  third  incisor  is  notably  smaller 
than  the  canine.  The  premolar  is  lai^ely  visible  externally.  The  lower 
incisors  are  notched  in  the  middle,  and  their  points  are  not  so  upwardly  bent 
as  in  C  hidiana. 

Anterior  border  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillse, in.  0*93 

Breadth  across  maxillee,     032 

„      behind  infraorbital  foramen,  0"20 

„      before  brain  case,    0*25 

„      external  to  glenoid  fosssB,  0'39 

„  „      to  tympanic, 0*42 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line,  049 

„     from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line,...  0*52 

The  only  specimen  is  from  Parisnith,  where   it  was  found  by  Dr. 
Stoliczka. 


CeOCIDUBA   (P.)    SUBFITLVA^  n.    s. 

Croeidura  murina,  Andr.  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  Vol.  XLI,  1872,  p.  223. 

Snout  rather  short  and  broad  :  ears  moderately  developed,  rather  flat- 
tened above  and  rounded  posteriorly  and  sparsely  clad  with  pale-coloured  hairs. 
Feet  moderately  large,  and  tolerably  well  clad,  with  pale-coloured  hairs  which 
hang  over  the  claws  which  are  yellow  and  strong.  The  tail  equals  the 
length  of  the  trunk  and  is  not  swollen  at  the  base,  but  it  is  rather  thick 
throughout  and  somewhat  abruptly  tapers  towards  the  point,  and  it  is  some- 
what tetragonal.  It  is  relatively  well  clad  with  short  pale  hairs  which  hide 
the  rings,  and  at  the  point  the  hairs  form  an  imperfect  pencil :  long  white 
hairs  are  intermixed.  The  snout,  ears,  feet  and  tail  are  pale  yellowish-brown ; 
the  tail  paler  on  its  under  surface.  (General  colour  of  the  upper  surface  pale 
fawn ;  silvery  gray  on  the  under  parts. 

Tip  of  snout  to  vent  190 ;  tail  130  ;  hind  foot  0*42. 

Front  upper  incisors  directed  forwards  and  downwards,  posterior  por- 
tion moderately  developed  and  sharply  conical,  a  very  feeble  but  distmct 
tubercle  on  the  inside.  Second  incisor  large,  sharply  pointed  and  nearly 
equalling  in  length  the  first  tooth,  twice  as  broad  as  the  third  incisor 
and  canine.  The  premolar  is  very  minute  and  wedged  in  between  the 
canine  and  first  molar  and  is  partially  visible  externally. 
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Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaiillse,    in.  0*62 

Breadth  across  maxillse, 023 

behind  infraorbital  foramen,  0*12 

before  brain  case,    020 

external  toglenoid  fossse,    026 

„      to  tympanic, 0*30 

Length  of  upper  alveolar  line 0*32 

„     from  condyle  lower  jaw  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line,  0*36 

These  are  rather  young  shrews,  but  from  the  condition  of  the  skull  of 
which  I  have  given  the  measurements,  it  is  apparent  that  the  animal  does 
not  attain  to  a  much  larger  size.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  the  young  of 
O,  bidiana^  or  C.  ruhicunda,  but  the  teeth  being  complete  it  is  evident  from 
the  measurements  of  the  upper  dental  Hue  that  its  teeth  are  considerably 
smaller  than  the  teeth  of  either  of  these  species. 

This  species  was  discovered  in  Khach  by  Br.  Stoliczka  who  remarked 
that  it  was  far  from  common. 


Cboceduba  (F.)  FYGM^orDES,  Andr. 

Sorea  peyrottetii,  Blyth,  (in  part)  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  XVI,  1847, 

p.  1276. 
Sorex  micronyx^  Blyth,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  XXIV,  1855,  p.  33, 

(in  part)  ;  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Vol.  XVII,  2nd  series  1856, 

p.  20  (in  part)  ;  Cat.  Mamm.  As.  Soc.  Mus.  1863,  p.  85,  (in  part). 
JBackywra  micronyx,  Blyth,  Fitzinger,  Sitzgsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  1868, 

p.  171,  (in  part)  Andr.  Proc.  Zoo.  Soc.  1873,  p.  231. 

Snout  rather  long,  narrow  and  pointed ;  well  clad.  Ears  well  developed 
and  prominent,  sparsely  clad  with  short  hairs,  feet  well  developed,  rather 
long  and  slender,  the  hind  foot  being  especially  larger  than  in  O,  nitido- 
/uim,  Andr.  Toes  moderately  long,  claws  strong  and  curved.  Lower 
portion  of  both  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  clad  with  short  brown  hairs. 
Feet  rather  sparsely  clad  with  short  brown  hairs.  Tail  rather  long, 
somewhat  tetragonal,  and  nearly  equalling  the  length  of  the  trunk  and 
half  of  the  head,  ringed,  35  rings  to  quarter  of  an  inch,  rather  densely 
covered  with  short  brown  hairs  which  nearly  hide  the  rings.  Long  white 
interspersed  hairs.  Fur  rather  short,  soft  and  silky.  General  colour  rich, 
deep,  rusty  brown.  Snout  pale  rufous  brown,  feet  yellowish  brown. 
Under-parts  brownish  with  a  marked  silvery  sheen. 
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Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  1*85 

„      of  tail,    1-40 

„       of  hind  foot,  0*37 

„      tip  of  snout  to  eye,  0*31 

„       eye  to  ear, 0*15 

Height  of  ear,    O^O 

Breadth  of  ear,  023 

Anterior  incisors  well  developed ;  posterior  portion  with  no  internal  pro- 
cess of  the  cingulum  ;  conical  point,  slightly  directed  backwards.  Second 
incisor  large,  broader  than  the  conjoint  3rd  incisor  and  canine  which  have  the 
usual  relations ;  premolar  placed  behind  the  canine,  visible  externally.  The 
anterior  cusp  of  the  first  molar  large,  its  point  almost  on  the  same 
level  as  the  point  of  the  canine  ;  the  point  of  the  chief  cusp  of  the  first 
molar  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  point  of  the  first  incisor. 

Anterior  border  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premaxillse, , in.  050 

Breadth  across  maxillae, 0"19 

„       behind  infraorbital  foramen, 0'14 

„      before  brain  case,     0*15 

„      external  to  glenoid  foss»,    0*23 

„  „       to  tympanic, 0*27 

Length  of  lower  jaw,  condyle  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line,  0*26 

„     of  upper  alveolar  line, 0*13 

„     of  lower         „        ,j 0*13 

Habitat,  Himalayas. 

Sub-genus  CBOcrDrEA,  Wagler. 

(Lateral  gland.) 

CEOCiDrEA  (Cr.)  bubbicosa,  n.  s. 

Snout  pyramidal,  moderately  broad,  well  clad ;  nostrils,  rounded,  divided, 
but  not  much  prolonged.  Ears  of  moderate  size  and  sparsely  clad.  Limbs 
in  their  lower  halves  sparsely  clothed ;  also  the  feet  which  are,  however,  cover- 
ed with  short  brown  hairs,  long  over  the  claws  which  are  well  developed 
but  not  much  curved.  Tail  mouse-like,  equalling  the  distance  from  the  vent 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  somewhat  tetragonal,  not  swollen  at  the  base, 
ringed,  densely  covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  the  long  white  hairs  con- 
fined to  the  basal  third  of  the  tail.  Beddish  brown  above,  more  rufous 
on  the  head  and  snout.  Feet,  and  under-surface  of  tail  paler,  yellowish 
brown,    XJnder-parts  grayish  brown  with  a  prevailing  silvery  sheen. 
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Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent,    in.  2*85 

„       of  tail,  2-20 

„       of  hind  foot, 0-56 

„       tip  of  snout  to  eye,  0'50 

„       eye  to  ear, 021 

Height  of  ear, 026 

Breadth  of  ear,  0*29 

The  skull  of  this  species  is  moderately  elongated,  with  the  upper^f  ront 
incisors  close  together  anteriorly,  hut  not  touching,  and  there  is  a  well  de- 
fined tubercle  on  the  inside  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  teeth  which 
is  narrow,  sharp  and  conical.  The  second  incisor  i^  large  and  equals  the 
third  incisor  and  canine,  the  former  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
latter.  The  anterior  cusp  on  the  first  molar  is  sharply  defined  but  wholly 
developed  from  the  cingulum.  There  is  a  marked  tubercle  on  the  outer 
margin  of  the  lower  incisor  and  anterior  to  the  middle. 

i  9 

Anterior  border  of  foramen  magnum  to  premaxillaa, in.  0*72  in.  0*65 

Breadth  across  maxillae, .-    0*27  0-25 

„     behind  infraorbital  foramen, 018  019 

„     anterior  to  brain  case, 0'23  0*22. 

„     external  to  glenoid  fosssB,  0*32  0*30 

„  „       to  tympanic,  0*37  035 

Length  of  lower  jaw,  condyle  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line,    0*41  0'39 

„      of  upper  alveolar  line,  036  0*35 

„      of  lower        „        „      : 0-21  0*30 

The  female  which  yielded  this  skull  had  her  uterus  enlarged,  whilst 
the  basi-pccipital  suture  was  perfectly  intact,  and  her  teeth  surfaces 
unground. 

This  species  was  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Peal,  Sibsagar,  Assam,  but 
the  Museum  has  since  obtained  specimens  from  Pumiah,  Chardptinji,  and 
the  Garo  Hills. 

(No  lateral  gland.) 
Ceocidxtila.  (Cr.)  kingiana,  n.  s. 

Snout  moderately  long,  somewhat  pointed  and  not  densely  clad.  Ears 
not  prominent.  Feet  rather  narrow  and  small,  with  dark  coloured  pads  ; 
claws  strong  and  curved ;  lower  portion  of  limbs  partially  clad  ;  upper 
surfaces  of  feet  with  short  whitish  hairs.  Tail  equalling  the  distance  be- 
tween the  vent  and  the  tip  of  the  lower  lip ;  slightly  swollen  at  the  base ; 
somewhat  tetragonal  j  sparsely  covered  with  very  short  dark  brown  hairs. 
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and  a  few  long  white  hairs  along  its  basal  half.  For  dense,  moderately 
long,  velvet  J,  dark  brown  above,  graj  or  silvery  brown  below.  Snoat  conco* 
lorous  with  the  body  ;  feet  yellowish  brown. 

S 

Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.  8*20 

of  taU,   2  42 

of  hind  foot, 0-60 

tip  of  snout  to  eye,  O^Sl 

eye  to  ear, 0*22 

Height  of  ear,    0*28 

Breadth  of  ear,  0*30 

The  front,  upper  incisors  are  close  together  and  thus  produce  a  more 
pointed  snout  than  in  O.  Juliginosa,  A  well  developed,  tubercular  eminence 
on  the  inside  of  the  posterior  portion  which  has  a  sharply  pointed  cusp, 
this  portion  of  the  tooth  in  O,  fuliginosa  being  more  blunt.  The  second 
and  third  incisors  and  canine  have  much  the  same  foim  as  in  O.fuligmom 
but  they  are  smaller.  The  first  molar  is  smaller  and  its  anterior  cusp 
is  considerably  less  than  in  that  species. 

Anterior  margin  of  foramen  magnum  to  tip  of  premazille,   in.  0*73 

Breadth  across  maxillao, 0*27 

„      behind  infraorbital  foramen,  0*19 

„      before  brain  case, 0*21 

„      external  to  glenoid  fosssB,   *. 0*31 

„  „       to  tympanic, ; 0*37 

Length  from  condyle  of  lower  jaw  to  anterior  end  of  alveolar  line,...  0*22 

„       of  upper  alveolar  line,...  ^..-k 0*36 

„      of  lower        „         „ 0'21 

This  species  which  is  closely  allied  to  C.  {Or.)  fuligirtosa  is  yet  distin- 
guished from  it,  among  other  details  in  its  structure  by  its  narrower  feet, 
although  it  is  a  larger  form. 

It  inhabits  Sikkim,  whence  the  Museum  received  it  from  Dr.  King, 
along  with  some  other  interesting,  small  mammals. 

Genus  SORICULUS,  Blyth. 
(No  lateral  gland.) 

SOBICXILUS   GBACILICAUDA,   U.    8. 

Snout  pyramidal,  pointed,  not  very  thickly  clad.  Ears  moderately  large 
rounded,  ahnost  hidden,  and  clad  externally  with  ratbet  long  hairs  on  iheir 
inner  surfaces  and  their  margins.     The  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  ear 
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are  almost  opposed  to  each  other  and  the  antitragns  is  thickened  and  placed 
against  the  orifice.  The  feet  are  rather  broad  and  with  longish  claws  ;  the 
lower  portion  of  the  limbs  is  semi-nude  ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  feet  scaly, 
a  few  brownish  hairs  on  the  dorsi,  with  still  fewer  on  the  toes  \  a  few  long  hairs 
projecting  over  the  claws.  Tail  coarsely  scaly-ringed,  almost  naked,  but 
with  a  few  short,  brown  hairs,  with  no  long  hairs  intermixed ;  not  swollen 
at  the  base ;  tetragonal,  long,  narrow  and  tapering,  and  equalling  the  length  of 
the  trunk  and  head ;  no  longer  hairs  at  the  tip.  Fur  dense  and  rather  long, 
not  velvety,  but  soft ;  dark  slaty  in  its  hidden  portion,  the  visible  portion 
being  broadly  tipped  with  brown,  the  general  colour  of  this  red-toothed 
shrew. 


Length,  tip  of  snout  to  vent, in.     2*35 

„      taU,    2-13 


hind  foot, 0*52 

tip  of  snoutto  eye,  0*46 

Height  of  ear, 020 


The  upper  front  incisors  are  close  together  and  are  small,  the  posterior 
porti<ms  of  the  teeth  are  not  acutely  pointed.  Second  incisor  rather  rounded 
at  the  point  and  not  very  much  larger  than  the  third  incisor  which  is  larger 
than  the  canine ;  the  tip  of  the  latter  tooth  is  slightly  longer  than  the  ante- 
rior, external,  small  cusp  of  the  first  molar.  The  central  cusp  of  the  last 
mentioned  tooth  is  sharply  conical  but  feeble,  and  its  tip  is  on  a  level  with 
the  point  of  the  third  incisor.  The  points  only  of  the  intermediate  teeth  and 
the  central  cusp  of  the  first  molar  are  fully  tipped  with  reddish,  and  in 
the  lower  jaw,  only  the  incisors  and  canines  show  a  feeble  touch  of  pigment. 

Thia  shrew  was  found  in  Sikkim  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanf ord. 


IX. — Notes  on  the  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  Wardwdn  and  Upper  Ghindb 
Valleys, — Btf  R.  Lydekxxb,  B.  A.,  Geological  Swrvey  of  India, 

(Becd.  July  11th,— Bead  August  let,  1877.) 
Ejiowing  the  great  importance,  at  the  present  time,  of  authenticated 
lists  of  the  faunas  of  different  districts,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  the  following  observations  on  the  mam- 
malian fauna,  of  the  valleys  of  the  Wardwdn  and  upper  Chin4b  rivers, 
made  by  me  during  a  tour  of  these  regions,  in  the  course  of  my  profession- 
al duties.  The  country  noticed  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Wardw&n  river,  (namely,  the  part  from  Inshin,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Chinib  river)  ;  and  also  the  valley  of  the  Chindb  from  Kishtwdr  upwards 
to  the  point  where  this  river  divides  into  the  two  smaller  streams  of  the 
36 
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Chandra  and  the  Bdgha,  in  British  Lahtd.  The  oonntry  is  paartictdarly 
interesting  as  being  the  border  land  between  the  Hbetan  region  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  so-called  Himalayan  region  on  the  other. 

The  list  of  nuunmalia,  given  in  the  present  paper,  is  confessedly  imper- 
fect, as  it  takes  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  micro-mammalia  and  none  of  the 
Chiroptera ;  while  such  larger  mammalia  as  are  noticed  are  chiefly  those 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  or  of  which  I  have  seen  fresh- 
ly-killed skins  or  skulls ;  I  think,  however,  that  the  list  of  larger  mammalia 
is  tolerably  complete. 

Fbim^steb. 

Of  this  order  I  believe  only  two  species  exist  in  the  region  at  present 
under  consideration, — viz.,  Inuus  rhesus  and  Semnopithecus  (PresbytU) 
echistaceus. 

Inuus  rhestM  I  have  observed  only  in  the  Chindb  valley,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Kishtwar,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5600  feet ;  Jerdon  La  his 
"  Mammals  of  India*'  mentions  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Blma- 
laya,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  as  being  the  highest  range  of  which  he 
knew. 

Semnopithecus  schistaeeus  ranges  to  greater  heights  than  the  last 
species,  and  is  not  unf  requently  seen  in  pine  trees  when  covered  with  snow ; 
in  our  district  this  species  ranges  from  a  short  distance  above  Kishtwir 
up  the  Wardwan  valley  as  far  as  the  village  of  Maru  or  Fetgam  which  has 
an  elevation  of  about  7500  feet,  beyond  which  point  I  did  not  observe  it. 
In  the  Chin^b  valley  I  saw  lai^e  numbers  of  this  species  near  the  vilbigo 
of  Sen,  or  Sereri,  at  an  elevation  a  little  below  dOOO  feet ;  I  think  it  does 
not  range  much  further  up  the  valley  than  the  above-mentioned  village. 
According  to  Jerdon  the  species  has  been  observed  at  greater  elevations 
than  those  here  mentioned. 

CABNTVOHi.. 

Ihiispardus  is  extremely  common  throughout  the  greater  part  of  ihe 
WardwAn  and  upper  ChinAb  valleys  ;  in  the  latter  I  picked  up  a  portion 
of  a  skull  as  far  up  as  the  village  of  Tindi.  The  species  ranges  to  a  conai- 
derable  height  in  pursuit  of  Ibex. 

Feiis  tigris  ;  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  that  an  individual  of  this 
species  was  killed  some  years  ago  in  the  WardwAn :  even  if  this  be  true,  the 
species  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  occasional  straggler  into  these  regions. 

Felis  uncia ;  of  this  species  I  have  seen  two  skins  of  individuals 
which  were  killed  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  snowy  range  separating 
the  Chindb  valley  from  Zanskir ;  I  believe  the  species  has  never  been  found 
to  the  south  of  the  Chindb,  nor  can  I  hear  of  its  occurrence  in  Wardwin : 
its  proper  home  is  undoubtedly  the  Tibetan  region. 
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I  have  not  come  across  any  specimens  of  the  smaller  Felida,  and  can 
say  nothing  as  to  their  presence  in,  or  absence  from,  the  districts  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  two  species  of  Himalayan  Bear — Urstu  uaheliinua  and  Ursua 
tihetanwt — range  over  the  greater  part  of  our  district ;  the  latter  species  is 
found  generally  at  a  lower  elevation  and  in  more  forest-clad  ground  than 
the  former ;  U.  isahelUnus  is  found  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  Wardwan 
and  Chinab  valleys,  but  does  not  extend  down  to  the  lower  elevation  of 
Kishtw4r,  and  becomes  scarce  above  Triloknath ;  it  also  occurs  abundantly 
to  the  south  of  the  Chin4b  in  the  upper  Ghamba  district.  27.  tibetanus  does 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  extend  much  higher  up  the  Wardw4n  valley  than 
the  village  of  Petgdm,  something  over  7000  feet  in  height ;  it  is  found, 
chiefly  in  the  forests  near  the  river,  along  the  whole  of  the  Ohindb  valley 
from  Kishtw&r  to  Tindi,  beyond  which  I  have  not  heard  of  it ;  like  the  last 
species  it  is  alse  common  in  Ghamba.  The  north-easterly  range  of  both 
species  (except  in  the  case  of  a  few  stragglers)  is  limited  by  the  ranges  of 
high  mountains  which  separate  the  Wardwdn  valley,  and  the  Ohindb  valley, 
from  the  Tibetan  regions  of  Stird  and  Zanskar. 

Among  the  Caniday  Canis  (Vulpes)  montanus  is  exceedingly  common 
throughout  the  Wardwdn  and  Ohindb  valleys  :  I  have  also  procured  specie 
mens  of  another  large  fox*  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  black  varie« 
ties  of  OanU  (Vulpes)  leucopus ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  forms,  especially  as  O.  leucopus  is  not  mentioned  by 
Jerdon  as  occurring  in  the  Himalayas.  The  back  of  the  Ohindb  form  is 
fulvous,  the  under-parts  and  limbs  are  nearly  black,  with  a  few  dirty  white 
streaks,  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  ears  jet  black,  and  the  tail  blackish,  with 
a  white  tip. 

Cuon  rutiiang,  if  I  may  judge  by  tracks,  occurs  both  in  the  Ohindb 
and  Wardwan  valleys. 

JSerpestes  griseus  and  Mustela  auhhemacheiana,  which  are  so  common 
in  Elashmir,  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  in  the  upper  Ohindb  or  Wardwdn 
▼alleys. 

On  the  Ohindb,  however,  I  have  seen  two  specimens  of  a  species  of 

weasel,  which  I  cannot  identify  with  any  of  the  species  described  in  Jerdon, 
unless  it  be  a  variety  of  Mustela  kathiah,  which  is  only  known  from  Nepal. 
Unfortunately  both  times  that  I  saw  these  animals  I  had  only  a  rifle  with 
me,  so  I  was  unable  to  procure  them.  The  fur  of  the  body  and  tail  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  there  is  a  large  white  blaze  on  the  face,  quite 
different  from  any  described  species. 

BoBEiirriA. 
Marmots  occur  on  the  snowy  range  which  separates  the  Ohindb  valley 
from  Zanskar,  but  they  do  not  occur  on  the  range  to  the  south  of  the 
•  Mr.  Blanfoxd  tolls  me  that  this  fozm  is  probably  C,  montanut. 
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Chinab  ;  I  have  been  shown  a  considerable  number  of  skins  &om  the  former 
range,  all  of  which  are  characterized  bj  haying  short  tails  and  which  I  have 
no  doubt  therefore  belong  to  Aretomya  himalayanuB  ;  I  have  seen  no  speci- 
mens of  Aretomys  eaudatue,  from  this  district. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  or  no  Marmots  occur  in  the  Wardw&n. 

Lagomys  Boy  lei  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  the  upper  ChinA  between 
Kilar  and  Tindi ;  I  did  not  see  any  specimens  lower  down,  nor  any  in 
Wardwdn. 

Fteromys  inomatus  occurs  throughout  the  Wardwan  valley'and  in  the 
upper  Ghinab  valley  as  far  as  Saneh,  in  considerable  numbers ;  its  peculiar 
cry  is  very  frequently  heard  at  night,  especially  in  wooded  districts. 

UNGXrLA.TA. 

Oervus  cashmerienM  is  found  on  the  Kashmir  idde  of  the  Wardwan 
Talley,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  opposite  side,  or  into  the  Chin£b  district. 
The  comparatiyely  few  individuals  that  are  found  in  Wardw&n  may  be  re- 
garded as  merely  stragglers  from  Kashmir. 

Mo8chu8  mosehiferus  occurs  throughout  the  Wardwan  valley,  and  very 
abundantly  in  the  Ghin&b  valley  some  distance  above  Kishtw^ ;  I  am  not 
aware  whether  t>r  no  it  extends  into  Chin4b ;  it  becomes  somewhat  rare 
above  Saneh  in  the  Chindb  valley. 

JEComitrayua  jemlaicus  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  thickly  wooded 
districts  of  the  lower  Wardw&n  valley,  and  of  the  lower  half  of  the  upper 
Ohindb  valley  ;  in  the  latter  region  the  village  of  Kilar  (except  in  the  case 
of  stragglers)  seems  to  mark  its  eastern  range ;  this  species  also  occurs  in 
Ghamba.  The  females  are  very  generally  found  in  the  thick  forests  which 
extend  down  to  the  level  of  the  Chin4b  above  Kishtw^r,  while  the  males 
appear  to  prefer  the  more  open  ground  which  occurs  at  a  higher  level ;  on 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  a  flock  of  this  species  numbering  twen- 
ty individuals. 

Hemorhadut  goral  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  southern 
or  Ghamba  side  of  the  range  of  mountains  running  along  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Ghindb,  and  a  few  individuals  may  be  found  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  same  range ;  but  the  range  of  the  species  is  limited  to  the  north  by  the 
Ghin&b. 

Nemorhadus  hubalina;  of  this  species  I  have  not  heard  of  or  seen  any 
individuals  in  our  country. 

Oapra  eibiriea  ;  the  range  of  this  species  in  the  Kishtw^  district  is 
limited  to  the  west  by  the  Wardwdn  river ;  and  to  the  south  by  the  Ghinib ; 
proceeding  up  the  former  river,  however,  as  far  as  Petgdm  and  Inshin,  we 
find  the  species  occurring  on  the  western  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  though 
not  in  such  numbers  as  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank.    In  the  same  manner 
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if  we  follow  the  course  of  the  Chin&b  above  Kishtw&r,  we  find  that  beyond 
the  village  of  Tindi,  Ibex,  though  in  small  numbers,  occur  on  the  southern 
or  left  bank  of  the  river ;  generally  they  are  net  found  on  the  Chamba 
side  of  the  range  of  mountains  running  alon^  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Chinch  ;  but  early  this  season  a  small  flock  was  observed  which  had  crossed 
the  range  into  the  fiarmaor  district ;  this  being,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
only  instance  of  Ibex  being  seen  there.  To  the  east  of  the  Wardw4n,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Chinab,  Ibex  in  great  numbers  range  over  the  Tibetan 
districts  of  Stird,  Zanskdr  and  Laddk. 

Wherever  Ibex  are  found  either  to  the  west  of  the  Wardw&n  or  to  the 
south  of  the  Chindb,  these  rivers  are  bridged  over  during  some  portion  of 
the  year  by  snow,  across  which  bridges  the  Ibex  have  doubtless  passed 
from  the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  two  rivers,  which  is  their 
proper  home. 

Oapra  Faleoneri  is  not  found  within  the  district  under  consideration. 

8us  indictM  is  found  in  the  Chin4b  valley  at  and  below  Kishtw&r,  but 
I  believe  it  does  not  range  above  that  place,  either  in  the  Chinib  or  the 
Wardwin  valley. 

Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  wild  f aima  of  the  district,  I  may 
mention  that  the  half-breed  between  the  Indian  cattle  and  the  domesfci-  • 
cated  Y4k  is  commonly  employed  in  agriculture,  in  the  Chinab  valley,  at 
and  above  the  village  of  Gtil4bgarh,  the  elevation  of  which  place  is  but 
slightly  over  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level :  this  is  the  lowest  elevation  at 
which  I  have  seen  the  half-breed  living  constantly  in  the  Himalaya. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  above  notes,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Chindb,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  that  also  of  the  Wardwdn, 
forms  an  iU-defined  boundary-line  between  the  faunas  of  the  so-caUed 
*'  Himalayan"  and  "  Tibetan"  regions. 

If  we  refer  to  a  list  of  the  Mammalia  proper  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet, 
given  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanf  ord  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,*  we  shall  find  that  the  following  four  Tibetan  species,  viz,,  Felie 
uneia,  Oanis  montanus,  Arctomya  himahyanus  and  Oapra  sibirica  extend 
their  range  into  the  ''  Himalayan"  region  of  the  Chinab,  where  they  either 
mingle  with  or  closely  approach  to  the  proper  fauna  of  that  region,  such  as 
Ur9us  tibetanuSy  Ursus  uabeilinusy  Semitragus  jemlaicus,  and  NemorhcB' 
duf  garah  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  last  of  the  four  above-mention- 
ed species  does  not  occur  on  the  ground  where  the  outlying  *'  Tibetan" 
forms  range,  while  the  other  three  "  Himalayan"  species  mingle  with  the 
"  Tibetan." 

There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  faunas  the 
Musk-deer  properly  belongs ;  Mr.  Blanford,  in  his  above-quoted  paper, 

•  1876,  p.  633. 
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considers  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  '' Alpine-Himahiyaii,'*  and 
doubts  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  anywhere  on  the  Tibetan  plateau.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  saj -definitely,  in  the  face  of  such  authority,  tiiat  the 
species  does  occur  in  the  latter  region,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  it  must,  since  I  have  been  shewn  skins  of  this  species  in  Ladik,  said 
to  have  been  procured  there  ;  moreover  the  Ladakis  have  a  distinct  name 
for  the  animal,  viz,y  Ldufd, — ^which  is  not  usual  in  the  case  of  ^J^iwia.!* 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  country.  Again  Jerdon  in  his  '^  Mammals  of 
India,"  in  treating  of  this  species,  says  (taking  the  statement  for  what  it 
is  worth)  that  it  extends  into  Central  Asia  as  far  as  Siberia. 

In  separating  so  markedly  the  "  Tibetan"  from  the  **  Himalayan*' 
fauna,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  two  having 
for  a  long  period  of  time  had  means  of  communication  with  each  other ; 
otherwise  we  are  unable  to  explain  the  very  close  relationship  which  un- 
doubtedly exists  between  Ovis  Vignii  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and  Ovis 
cycloceros  of  the  hills  of  the  Panjab.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  must 
be  regarded  as  originally  a  wanderer  from  the  Tibetan  &una,  which  has 
become  modified  into  a  distinct  species,  now  confined  to  the  outer  Hima- 
layan district. 


^ — On  the  Metdd  Bat  (Golunda  meltada,  Oray)  with  a  note  on  Golunda 

Ellioti.— ^y  W.  T.  Blaotobd,  F.  B.  S.,  Ac. 

(Beceived  June  21st ;— Bead  July  4th,  1877.) 

(With  Plate  L) 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  for  last  year,  Vol.  XLV,  Pt.  2, 
p.  165,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  Oolandi  rat  (Golunda  EUioti).  The 
great  difficulty  which  I  foimd  in  recognizing  this  rat  from  the  published 
descriptions,  and  the  identification  of  the  genera  Oolunda  and  Pelomys 
have  induced  me  to  study  some  of  the  other  peculiar  murine  forms  found 
in  India.  The  affinities  of  these  species  cannot  be  clearly  made  out  without 
fuller  descriptions  of  their  structural  peculiarities  than  have  hitherto  been 
available,  and  the  skulls  and  teeth  especially  need  comparison  with  those 
of  other  Murida,  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Peters  for  full  accounts  of  the 
structure  of  two  Indian  rodent  genera  Nesokia*  ( ==  Spalacomys)  and 
Plataeanthomifsf;  but  of  others,  such  as  Oolunda^  LeggadazxA  Vandeleuria 
so  little  has  hitherto  been  known  that  they  are  not  even  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Alston's  recent  classification  of  the  Glire$,X 

*  8palac<my»  indicut  ( »  N$8ohia  Sardmchei  of  Jerdon,  and  perhaps  of  Gray) 
AbhandL  Kon.  Akad.  der.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1860,  p.  139,  PL  II,  fig.  1. 
t  P.  Z.  a  1866,  p.  897,  PL  20. 
t  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  61. 
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The  genns  Ooiunda  was  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray*  for 
two  species,  G.  Ellioti  and  G,  meltada.  The  former  was  described  in  the 
paper  mentioned  above  ;  the  latter  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Mr.  Blyth 
had  no  specimens  of  G.  meltada,  and  consequently  could  only  copy  the  earlier 
descriptions  in  his  memoir  on  the  Bats  and  Mice  of  India.t  Br.  Jerdon,  in 
the  '  Mammals  of  India'  only  repeated  the  characters  given  by  Sir  W.  Elliot, 
but  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  species  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same 
group  as  G,  Elliotij  as  the  physiognomy,  character  of  the  fur,  and  habits 
are  distinct.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Jerdon,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
characters  of  the  skull  and  dentition  fully  confirm  his  suggestion. 

For  the  original  discovery  of  this  species  and  of  nlost  of  the  MuridcB 
inhabiting  the  plateau  of  Southern  India  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  W.  Elliot 
(at  that  time  Mr.  Elliot  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service).  The  species  was 
originally  named  by  Gray{  Golunda  meltada^  the  specific  name  being  evi- 
dently a  misreading  or  misprint  for  mettada.  The  Met4d  rat  was  again 
described  by  Sir  W.  Elliot§  himself  under  the  name  of  Mtts  lanuginosus 
and  an  excellent  accoimt  was  given  of  its  habits.  Owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  peculiar  caste  of  natives,  the  WadarisH  or  tank  diggers  of  the 
Mahratta  country,  catch  and  eat  rats  of  various  kinds,  and  naturally  have 
particular  names  for  the  different  species,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  specimens, 
and,  which  is  even  more  important,  to  identify  them  when  obtained,  than  in 
the  case  of  most  Indian  micro-mammals. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Bev.  S.  Fairbank  of  Ahmednagar  for 
an  excellent  series  of  the  metd^  rats,  comprising  five  skins  and  five  speci- 
mens in  spirit^  all  obtained  from  the  Wa4^  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
species  appears  much  more  abundant  in  the  Ahmednagar  district  than  the 
Legya4e  or  the  Golundi,  although  both  occur  and  Mr.  Fairbank  has  pro- 
cured specimens  for  me.  The  original  locality,  Dh&rwar,  is  about  240  miles 
south  of  Ahmednagar. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  species  is  not  congeneric  with  Golunda 
Ellioti,  The  incisors  are  not  grooved,  the  molars  are  like  those  of  ordinary 
rats,  and  the  palate  is  of  the  width  usual  in  the  family.  I  see  no  grounds  for 
removing  the  species  from  the  genus  Mus, 

The  specific  name  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  That  meltada  is  a  mis- 
take is  clear,  but  it  is  I  think  better  to  retain  the  oldest  name,  merely 
correcting  the  spelling  to  mettada,  than  to  adopt  Sir  W.  Elliot's  term 

«  CharlesworUi's  Mag.  Nat  Hist.  1, 1837,  p.  586. 
t  J.  A.  S.  B.  1863,  XXXU,  p.  362. 

J  1.0. 

i  Madias  Jour.  lit  ScL,  1839,  X,  p.  212. 

II  These  people  speak  a  dialect  of  Canareso  and  tho  names  given  to  the  different 
zats  are  of  Dravidian  origin. 
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lanf$ffinoiuSy  which,  as  its  author  himself  pointed  out  to  me,  is  not  very 
appropriate,  the  fur  being  very  soft  but  not  woolly.  Many  naturalists  in 
Germany  refuse  to  employ  "  barbaric"  terms,  but  imtil  the  question  of 
their  use  or  disuse  can  be  settled  by  general  consent,  it  does  not  appear 
adyisable  to  depart  from  established  custom.  If  the  views  above  urged 
be  adopted,  the  following  will  be  the  synonymy  of  the  present  species. 

MUB  HETTADJl. 

Oohmda  meltada.  Gray,  Charlesworth's  Mag.  Nat«  Hist.,  I,  p.  586, 
(1837). 

Mus  mettade,  Elliot,  Mad.  Jour.  lit.  ScL,  X,  p.  208,  (1839). 

Mus  lanuffinoiw,  Elliot,  ib.  p.  212,  (1839). 

Qolunda  meltada,  Gray,  Cat.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  113,  (1843). 

'  Jf.  meltada^  Gray,'  Wagner,  Schreber's  Saugth.,  Suppl.  Pt.  3,  p.  421, 
(1843). 

'  Golufida  miltada.  Gray,'  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  XXXII,  p.  352,  (1863). 

'  Mus  meltadoy  Elliot,'  Fitzinger,  Sitz.  Kais.  Acad.  Wien.,  LYI,  1,  p. 
72,  (1867). 

Qolunda  tneltada,  Jerdon,  Mammals  of  India,  p.  213,  (1867). 

Metdd  or  Mettdnga^du  of  Wa(}irL 

N.  B. — Oolunda  newera,  Kelaart,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  2,  YIII, 
p.  339,  (1861)  was  by  Kelaart,  on  the  authority  of  Blyth,  (Prod.  Faun.  ZeyL 
p.  67,)  considered  the  same  as  the  Met44»  although  it  differs  in  having 
grooved  incisors,  and  in  colour.  By  Blyth  it  was  subsequently  considered 
identical  with  G.  Mlioti,  Gat.  Mam.  Mus.  As.  Soc.,  p.  121. 

Mus  mettada  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  recorded  from 
any  precise  locality,  except  the  Western  Deccan ;  it  probably,  however,  is 
found  in  others  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Jerdon  says  it  has  only 
been  found  in  Southern  India. 

Description  taken  from  5  dried  skins  and  5  specimens  in  spirit. — 
Colour  above  brown  with  a  slight  rufous  tinge,  below  white,  the  two 
colours  not  sharply  divided.  Fur  soft,  glossy  and  rather  dense,  consisting 
of  fine  hairs  which  beneath  the  microscope  are  found  to  be  slightly  flat- 
tened and  grooved.  The  hairs  of  the  upper  parts  are  very  dark  leaden 
grey,  except  near  the  ends,  where  they  are  light  brown ;  black  tipped 
hairs,  a  little  longer  than  the  rest,  being  mixed  as  usual  with  the  fur  on  the 
back  and  face,  but  becoming  fewer  in  number  and  gradually  disappearing 
on  the  sides.  On  the  breast  and  abdomen  the  fur  is  lighter  grey  at  the 
base,  white  at  the  ends.  The  length  of  the  ordinary  hairs  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  is  rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  (about  0*42,)  the  longer  hairs 
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being  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  whiskers  slightly  exceed  the  head  in 
length,  most  are  black,  some  of  those  near  the  upper  lip  being  gre  j  or  white 
as  a  general  rule,  though  not  inyariablj ;  in  one  specimen,  perhaps  young, 
all  are  black. 

The  ears  are  very  thin,  rounded,  subovate,  nearly  naked  outside  and 
inside,  having  only  a  few  short  hairs  scattered  over  their  surface. 

The  feet  are  very  light  brown  above,  the  soles  flesh-coloured,  with 
a  greyish  tinge  ;  there  are  only  five  tubercles  or  pads,  as  a  rule,  on  the  hind 
foot,  the  outer  hinder  tubercle  being  absent  or  rudimentary,  and  the  inner 
small :  five  nearly  equidistant  pads  on  the  fore  foot.  The  hallux  of  the  fore 
foot  is  quite  rudimentary,  but  has  a  small  teguline  nail,  the  other  nails  are 
compressed.  The  second  digit  is  shorter  than  the  fourth,  the  fifth  terminates 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  junction  between  the  third  and  fourth.  On  the 
hind  foot  there  is  but  Httle  difference  in  the  length  of  the  three  middle  toes, 
the  third  is  a  little  the  longest,  the  other  two  nearly  equal ;  in  individuals 
either  may  be  slightly  longer  than  the  other ;  the  fifth  is  rather  longer  than 
the  first,  but  neither,  without  its  claw,  extends  so  far  as  the  divisions 
between  the  other  toes. 

The  tail  is  shorter  than  the  head  and  body  together,  it  is  of  moderate 
thickness  at  the  base,  (the  diameter  is  0*2  inch  in  an  adult  male,)  and  tapers 
gradually  to  the  point ;  it  is  closely  ringed  with  scales  and  thinly  clad  with 
short  bristly  hairs,  which  are  blackish  above,  pale  below. 

In  the  female  there  are  two  pairs  of  pectoral  and  two  of  inguinal  mam* 
msB^  both  of  the  latter  far  behind  the  anterior  edge  of  the  thigh,  and  un- 
usually close  together,  the  anterior  being,  in  one  adult  female,  only  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  posterior  on  the  same  side  ;  the  pectoral  mammaB  are, 
as  in  many  mice  and  rats,  one  pair,  in  front,  inside  the  shoulders,  and  the 
other  pair  behind  the  armpits. 

I  have  extracted  two  skulls,  one  from  an  adult  male  in  spirit,  the  Other 
from  the  skin  of  a  female.  The  general  form  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
most  species  of  Mus.  The  upper  surface  is  slightly  convex,  the  convexity 
being  more  pronounced  on  the  nasal  portion.  The  ante-orbital  foramen  is 
large,  the  zygomatic  arch  moderately  stout.  The  incisive  (anterior  palatal) 
foramina  are  of  great  length,  and  extend  back  for  some  distance  bstween 
the  anterior  molars.  The  bony  palate  between  the  molars  is  not  nearly  so 
narrow  as  in  Ghltmda  Elliott,  nor  are  the  molars  so  broad.  The  latter  ap- 
pear  to  dilEer  in  no  respect  from  those  of  other  species  of  Mub,  The  inci- 
sors in  both  jaws  are  deep  orange,  not  sulcated  in  front  y  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  nearly  flat  in  front,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  convex. 

The  following  dimensions  are  those  of  a  male  and  female,  both  fully 
adult,  preserved  in  spirit. 
37 
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in.        in. 

Total  length  from  nose  to  end  of  tail^    9*2        8- 

Length  of  head  and  body  from  nose  to  anus,    6*  4*25 

„      of  tail, 4-2        3-73 

„      of  ear  from  orifice, 0-75      0*7 

Breadth  of  ear  laid  flat,  0-62      OS 

Length  of  hind  foot  (without  claws), 105      0'9 

„      of  fore  foot  (          »          )  from  behind  proximal  tu- 
bercle to  end  of  middle  toe, 0*45      0*4 

Longest  whisker,  1*25       1*3 

The  following  measurements  are  from  the  skull  of  an  adult  male,  the 
specimen  figured — 

inch  metre 

Length  of  skull  from  occipital  plane  to  end  of  nasal  bones,     1*38  *0d45 

Greatest  breadth  across  zygomatic  arches, 0*62  "OIG 

Length  of  suture  between  nasal  bones,  0*51  013 

Breadth  of  frontal  bones  between  orbits,    0*22  *0055 

Length  of  anterior  palatine  foramina, 0*32  *008 

Do.     of  row  of  upper  molars, 0*28  "007 

Breadth  of  bony  palate  between  anterior  upper  molars,  ...     0*12  003 

Length  of  lower  jaw  from  angle  to  symphysis, 0. 75  0175 

Height  of      ditto      to  coronoid  process, 0*42  *0105 

Length  of  row  of  lower  molars,  0*24  '006 


Additional  note  on  Golunda  Ellioti  (see  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1876,  Pt.  II,  p.  166). 
During  the  past  cold  season  I  obtained  several  specimens  of  this  rat  in 
lower  Sind.     The  following  measurements,  in  inches,  of  3  males  ftri^  a  female 
were  taken  upon  the  bodies  when  quite  fresh. 

1  e     2  9     d^4« 

Total  length  from  nose  to  end  of  tail, 10*2  ■      9-4        9-7 

Length  from  nose  to  anus,    6  6  5*5        5-2 

Do.     of  tail,  4*2       8*9»      4*5 

Do.     of  ear  from  orifice, 0*7        0*75      0*65      0-68 

Breadth  of  do.  laid  flat, 0*7        ■  0*65      0*68 

Hind  foot  (without  claws),  0*95      1*05      09        1*05 

Fore  foot  (ditto),    0*4        0*42      0*45      0*42 

The  two  first  males  and  the  female  were  fine  specimens  and  fully  adult. 
The  tail  of  No.  2  was  deficient  and  the  ear  much  torn.  All  were  brought 
to  me  by  natives  and  said  to  be  found  amongst  bushes.      The  tail  in  then 

*  Kot  quite  perfect. 
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specimens  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  body  than  in  examples  preserved 
in  spirit.* 

The  fur  is  harsh.  In  the  description  previonsly  given  I  omitted  to 
mention  that  fine  hairs  are  'mixed  with  the  coarse  flattened  and  grooved 
piles  which  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  for. 

As  tiie  figure  of  the  head  which  accompanied  the  previous  paper  (Vol. 
XLY,  Fl.  X.)  was  not  very  correct  a  fresh  figure  is  added.  It  is  taken 
from'another  female.     In  males  the  head  is  still  more  blufE. 

The  following  is  the  synonymy  : 

GoLTJNDA  Ellioti. 

Oolunda  MlMi,  Gray,  Charlesworth's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  I,  p.  386, 
(1837). 

Mus  Oolundee,  Elliot,  Madras  Jour.  Lit.  Sci.,  X,  p.  208,  (1839). 

Mus  hirautus,  ElHot,  ib.  p.  213,  (1839). 

'  If.  Elliotiy  Gray,'  Wagner,  Schreber's  Saugth.  Supt.,  Part  8,  p.  421, 
(1843). 

Golunda  Ellioti,  Gray,  Cat.  Mam.  Mus.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  113,  (1843). 

Mus  cojaus,  Kelaart,  Prod.  Faim.  Zeyl.,  p.  67,  (1852). 

Oolunda  Ellioti  and  (?.  eoffteus,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  XXXII,  pp.  350, 

851,  (1863). 

G.  Ellioti,  Blyth,  Cat.  Mam.  Mus.  As.  Soc.,  p.  121,  (1863). 

G.  Ellioti,  Jerdon,  Mammals  of  Ii^dia,  p.  212,  (1867). 

"  Mu8  Golundsy  Elliot,"  Fitzinger,  Sitz.  Kais.  Ac.  Wien,  LVI,  1,  p. 

72,  (1867;. 

Pelomys  Watsoni,  W.  Blanf.  Proc.  A.  S.  B.,  1876,  p.  181. 

Golunda  Ellioti,  W.  Blanf.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1876,  Vol.  XLV,  Pt.  2,  p.  165, 
PLX. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  I. 

Pig.  1.  Head  of  Mui  mettada.  2,  3,  4,  Views  of  the  sktilL  5,  Ihcifiors,  seen  from 
the  front.  6,  molars  of  upper  jaw,  lefb  side,  doable  the  natural  size.  7,  molars  of  lower 
jaw,  left  side.    8,  right  fore-foot    9,  right  hind-foot. 

Fig.  10.    "BB^ot  Oolunda  EHioti, 

«  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  Noi.  2,  8  and  4  of  the  aboye  list  after 
bexnff  preserved  for  four  months  in  spirit. 

^^  2^     8^     49 

Totallength,   8*    8*4 

Nosetoanus,    ^15     4*5     *"25 

Tail,   .....7. 89    416 

Lengthofear,    0-66    0-66  06 

Breadth  of  ditto, 0*66  06 

Hindfoot, ••••     102     1-       1- 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  only  measurement  which  has  altered  much  is  that  of  the 
body,  which  has  greatly  diminished.  This  is  of  some  importance,  and  it  shews  the 
necessity  for  a  record  of  the  condition  of  micro-mammalia  when  measured,  whether  the 
carcase  is  that  of  an  animal  freshly  killed  or  of  one  preserred  by  any  means.  Measure- 
ments of  dried  specimens  are  of  course  only  a  rough  approximation. 
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XI. — Beeord  of  the  Occurrence  of  Earthguahes  in  Assam  during  tie 

C.  S.  I.,  V.  a,  Chief 


Date. 

District. 

Time  of 

m 

oeconence. 

2nd  May,  1874. 

ShOlong,  Khasi  Hills. 

8  p.  M. 

13th  June,  1874. 

Tura,  Garo  Hills. 

12.30  p.  H. 

18th        do. 

Shillong,  Khasi  Hills. 

Midnight. 

14th        do. 

Cachar. 

0.24  ▲.  M. 

16th        do. 

Cherra  Poonji,  Khasi  Hills. 

8  p.  ic. 

17th        do. 

Mangaldai,  Darrang. 

9.30  a  h. 

6th  July,  1874. 

Shillong,  Khasi  Hills. 

1.40  p.  M. 

3rd  Augt.  1874. 

Jorhaty  Sibsagar. 

11.30  p.  M. 

2nd  Sept.  1874. 

Shillong,  Cherra  Punji. 

8.20  p.  H. 

17th       do. 

Darrang. 

9.30  p.  K. 

20th        do. 

Nowgong. 

4.52  P.  IL 

8th  Not.  1874. 

Tura,  Garo  Hilla 

8.15  p.  IL 

23rd        do. 

Tezpur,  Darrang. 

8p.  H. 

6th  Dec.  1874. 

Tezpur,  Darrang. 

7  P.  M. 

18th       do. 

Tura,  Garo  Hills. 

8.55  ▲.  ic 

Do. 

Shillong,  i:hasi  Hills. 

4.30  A.  X. 

26th       da 
29th       da 

>  Jowai,  Khasi  Hills»                                j 

10.11  p.  M. 
12.15  p.  ]£. 

Do. 

Cachar. 

10  p.  M. 

28rd  Jan.  1875. 

Goalpara. 

10.15  p.  M. 

Do. 

Kamrup,  Barpeta. 

10.48  p.  M. 

Da 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  HillS|  JowaL 

10.55  P.  X. 

24th        do. 

Do.        da 

12.80  p.  iL 

25th        do. 

Do.     Shillong. 

1  p.  x. 

7th  Feb.  1875. 

Do*    Shillong. 

8.30  P.  ic 

11th  June,  1875. 
Do. 

8rd  Sept.  1875. 


Sibsagar,  Jorh&t. 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  Hills,  Shillong. 

Elaxnrup^  Barpeta. 


2.25  p.  X. 
2.58  P.  X. 

8.57  ▲.  X. 
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year$  1874, 1875, 1876.     Communicated  hy  Col.  B.  H.  Keatikoe, 
Oommisnaner. 


Duration. 


4  or  5  seconds. 


10  seconds. 
80  seconds. 
2  seconds. 
15  seconds. 
8  to  10  seconds. 

40  seconds. 
A  few  seconds. 

A  few  seconds. 

45  to  50  seconds. 
4  seconds. 


8  seconds. 
8  seconds. 

5  seconds. 
i  minute. 
Not  given. 
2  seconds. 

8  seconds. 
2  seconds. 

2  seconds. 

10  seconds. 
2  seconds. 

40  seconds. 


] 


Extent  of  damage  if  any,  and  general 

Bemarks. 


No  damage  done. 

No  damage  done.     The  shock  was  a  mild  one. 

No  damage  done. 

No  damage  done. 

No  damage  done. 

No  damage. 

No  damage  done. 

Very  slight.    No  damage  done. 

No  damage. 

Slight  shock. 

Very  distinct,  but  not  seyere ;  aooompanied  by  a  nnnbling 

noise. 
No  damage.     Shock  very  slight. 
The  rumbling  noise  was  the  only  indication  that  there 

was  an  earthquake. 
No  damage.    Shock  hardly  perceptible ;  noise  veiy  dis- 

.  tinct. 
No  damage.     Shock  slight. 
No  damage.     Shock  slight. 

Slight.  These  shocks  were  not  felt  at  Shillong  or  Cherra- 
poonji. 

Very  slight. 

No  damage  was  caused.     It  had  been  rather  close  all  day. 

No  damage  done. 

No  damage  done.  The  shock  was  a  very  slight  one, 
and  was  felt  only  at  Jowai. 

No  damage  done.     The  shock  was  felt  only  at  Jowai. 

No  damage  done.  The  shock  was  slight,  but  was  felt 
throughout  the  District. 

No  damage  done.  The  shock  was  felt  at  Jowai  and 
Shillong. 

No  damage  done.     The  earthquake  was  a  very  slight  one. 

No  damage  done.  The  shock  was  felt  at  Shillong  and 
Jowai. 

Slight  cracks  in  several  of  the  arches  of  the  court  house 
and  in  two  or  three  places  in  walls.  The  pucca  temple 
in  the  Kirtanghur  compound  also  cracked  and  the  build- 
ings over  the  ghat  there  were  quite  demolished.  No 
accidents  to  man  or  cattle. 
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Date. 

■ 

District. 

Time  of 
ooctureiiGe. 

8rd  Sept.  1876. 

Nowgong. 

9  JL.  V. 

Do. 

Sibsagar,  Jorbat. 

9  A.  ic. 

Do. 

• 

Darrang,  Mangaldai. 

9.15  A.  ic. 

Do. 

Ehasi  and  Jaintea  Hills,  Shillong. 

9.26  A.  K. 

Do. 

Kammp,  (^aohatL 

9.30  JLic 

Do. 

Gachar. 

9.80  A.  ic. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Darraog,  Tezpur. 

Sylhet. 

N.  Lakhimpur. 

9.30  A.  K. 
9.30  A.  M. 
9.45  A.1C 

Do. 

Tiakhimpur,  Jaipur. 

9.45  A.  ic 

Do. 

TjaVhimpnr,  DibragarH. 

9.45  A.  X. 

Do. 

Goalpara,  Dhubri. 

About 

balf-past 

9  or  10  A.  K. 

Do. 

Sibsagar,  Golagbat. 

10  A.  K. 

Do. 
Do. 

Lakhimpur,  Jaipur. 
Do. 

10  A.  K. 

10.15  A.  IC. 

Do. 
Do. 

Lakbimpur,  Dibrugarb. 
Ghiro  HillB. 

10.35  A.  K. 
10.53  A.  X. 
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Duration. 


Extent  of  damage  if  any,  and  general 

Kemarks. 


About 
30  seconds. 

10  minutes. 


About 
60  seconds. 


10  seconds. 
80  seconds. 

About 
2  minutes. 

About 
2  minutes. 
Not  given. 
8  minutes. 


About 
60  secondB. 

About 
10  seconds. 

About 

a  minute  or  a 

minute  and 

abalf. 


10  minutes. 


Not  given. 

Do. 
About  8  seconds. 
80  seconds. 


The  severest  shock  felt  here  since  1869.  All  of  the  public 
buildings  more  or  less  damaged,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Treasury  and  Post  ofBce,  which  escaped. 

No  damage  has  been  done  as  far  as  noticed.  Besides  the 
severest  shock,  lasting  for  10  minutes,  herein  mentioned, 
there  were  many  less  severe  shocks  following. 

The  severest  shock  known  ;  even  more  so  than  the  earth- 
quake  of  1869.  The  private  room  of  the  officer  in  the 
cutchery  damaged  ;  walls  cracked  in  2  or  3  places.  The 
private  bungalow  of  the  sub-divisional  officer  very  much 
damaged ;  every  wall  more  or  less  injured.  The  shock 
was  very  violent. 

Was  felt  throughout  the  district  and  caused  damage  to 
several  houses  at  Shillong. 

Jail  walls  to  south-west  thrown  down,  and  almost  all  other 
public  buildings  more  or  less  injured. 

No  damage  done,  but  there  were  some  very  smart  shocks  ; 
the  water  in  ponds  rose  up  to  the  banks,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  it  settled  down  again. 

All  brick  buildings  in  the  station  dainaged,  some  severely. 

None. 

Most  of  the  arches  and  posts  over  door-ways  of  all  sub- » 
divisional  buildings  cracked,  and  a  good  deal  of  plaster 
in  other  portions  loosened. 

None. 

Two  cracks  caused  In  the  Fort  Tower  wall.  The  first 
shock  was  a  prolonged  and  severe  one,  though  not  se- 
vere enough  to  have  caused  much  material  damage. 

None.  The  earthquake  commenced  with  slight  trembling 
of  the  earth,  which  was  noticeable  for  a  short  time  before 
the  smarter  shocks  occurred,  and  was  not  preceded  by  a 
rumbling  noise.  The  smarter  shocks  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  knock  down  bottles  standing  on  end  or  tables 
on  other  places. 

It  made  several  cracks  in  the  Treasury  walls ;  no  other 
damage  as  yet  known.  From  general  opinion  there  has 
been  no  such  earthquake  for  the  last  7  years.  There 
were  also  two  small  shocks^  one  at  about  10^  a.  h.  and 
another  about  11  a.  K. 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Very  sharp  shock  but  no  damage  done. 
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Date. 


District. 


drd  Sept.  1875. 

Do. 
,  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
4th  Sept.  1875. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
6tli  Sept.  1875. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Kamrup,  Barpeta. 
Sibsagar,  Jorhat. 
North  Lakhimpur. 
Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Ghuro  Hills. 
Goalpara,  Dhubri. 
Kamrup,  Chiuhati. 
Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Darrang,  Tezpur. 
Lakhimpur,  Jaipur. 
GaroHiUs. 
Nowgong. 
Kamrup,  Barpeta. 
Khasi  Hills,  Shillong. 
Kamrup,  Gauhati. 
North  Lakhimpur. 
Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Sylhet. 
Oachar. 

Lakhimpur,  Dibrugarh. 


Darrang,  Tezpur. 
Sibsagar,  Jorhat. 

Do.         do. 
Nowgong. 
North  Lakhimpiir. 
Kamrup,  Barpeta. 
Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Garo  HiUs,  Tura. 
Nowgong. 
Goalpara. 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  Hills,  Shillong. 
Darrang,  Tezpur. 

Goalpara,  Dhubri. 

Kamrupi  Gauhati. 

Do.  do. 

Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Garo  Hills,  Tura. 

Kamrup,  Barpeta. 


Time  of 

occurrenoe. 

8.55  p.  IG 

9f.  K. 

9  p.  M. 

9  p.  M. 

9.5  p.  H. 

9.30  p.  M. 

2  A.  ]£. 

Sa.  ic 

8.40  ▲.  ic 

5  A.  ic. 

5.15  A.  ic 

5.30  A.  H. 

5.22  A.  ic. 

5.55  A.  M. 

6  a.m. 

6  A.  H. 

6  A.  ir. 

6  A.  M. 

6  A.  1£. 

6.10  A.  m; 

6.30  A.  M. 

7  A    K. 

4  p.  K. 

4.12  p.  M. 

5..30  p.  M. 

8.56  p.  ir. 

9  p.  M. 

9p.  ic 

9.5  p.  ic. 

After  9  p.  M. 

9.30  p.  ic. 

9.30  p.  ic. 

About 

9.50  p.  M. 

10  p.  M. 

3.35  P.  H. 

6.  p.  M. 

6.19  p.  K. 

6.20  p.  H. 
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Duration. 


10  seconds. 

4  minutes. 
Not  given. 

1  minute. 
About  \  minute, 
i  a  minute. 

2  or  3  seconds. 
2  minutes. 

10  seconds. 
Not  given. 
About  1  minute. 
Not  given. 
6  seconds. 
2  seconds. 

5  or  6  seconds. 
\  minute. 

2  minutes. 
Not  given. 

About  5  seconds. 

» 
About  3  seconds. 


10  seconds. 
2  minutes, 
2  minutes. 
An  instant, 
i  minute. 
20  seconds. 
8  minutes. 
About  i  minute. 
30  seconds. 
About  a  minute. 
About  4  seconds 

About 
20  seconds. 

About  a  minute. 
Verj  sbort. 

4  or  5  seconds. 

5  seconds. 
About 

2  minutes. 

About 
50  seconds. 

88 


Extent  of  damage  if  any,  and  general 

Kemarks. 


None. 

Do. 

Do. 

A  slight  shock. 

None. 

Very  slight  shock. 

None. 

Do.  a  slight  shock. 

No  apparent  damage  done. 

None. 

No  damage. 

None. 

Do.  shock  rather  a  sharp  one. 

The  shock  was  felt  at  Shillong  and  Jowai. 

None. 

Do. 

Heavy  and  durable  shock.    No  damage  has  been  reported. 

None.     A  very  slight  oscillation. 

Only  one  shock  ;  very  slight,  inasmuch  as  the  clocks  were 
not  stopped. 

None.  The  shock  was  not  a  severe  one  ;  8  more  shocks  are 
said  to  have  been  felt  during  the  night ;  one  at  9  F.  M.| 
one  about  12,  and  the  third  about  3  a.  m. 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A  mild  shock. 

No  damage.    A  heavy  shock. 

None. 

None.     A  pretty  smart  shock. 

Do.     Slight  shock. 

Felt  throughout  the  district. 

No  apparent  damage. 

None.     Slight  shock. 

None. 

None. 

A  strong  shock.     No  damage. 

None.     Preceded  by  a  rumbling  sound. 

A  mild  shock  followed  by  a  sharp  one.     No  damage. 
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5th  Sept.  1875. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
6th  Sept.  1876. 

Do. 
7th  Sept.  1875. 

Do. 
8th  do. 

Do. 

Do. 
9th  do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Kamrup,  GauhatL 
Nowgong. 


Darrang,  Mangaldai. 

Goalpara,  Dhuhri. 

Darrang,  Tezpur. 
Goalpara. 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  Hills,  Shillong. 

Sylhet. 

Sibsagar,  Jorhat. 
North  Lakhimpur. 

Cachar. 

Lakhimpur,  Dibmgarh. 

Nowgong. 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  Hills,  Shillong. 

Kamrup,  Gkiuhati. 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  Hills. 

Lakhimpur,  Dibmgarh. 

Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 

Goalpara,  Dhubri. 

Kamrup,  Barpeta. 

Sibsagar. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


11th  Sept.  1875. 


Sibsagar,  Jorhat. 
Nowgong. 


Darrang,  Tezpur. 
£[hasi  and  Jaintea  Hills. 
Kamrup,  Gauhati. 


Darrang,  Tezpur. 


'  6.30  p.  K. 
I 
6.30  p.  K. 

6.15  p.  M. 


1.45  p.  M. 

6.45  p.  M. 

6.45  p.  ic 

6.45  p.  M. 

7  P.  M. 

7  P.  M. 

7p.  !£. 

7  p.  ic. 

7.15  to  7.20. 

7.15  p.  iL 

7.30  p.  M. 

7.30  p.  M. 

3.30  A.  M. 

3.45  A.  M. 

12  p.  M. 

2  a.m. 

Past  midnight. 

1  A.  M. 

1  A.  K. 
1.15  A.  M. 


1.15  A.  M. 
1.18  A.  K, 
1.20  A.  M. 


3  A.  H. 
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Duration. 


About 
6  seconds. 

About 
80  seconds. 

Not  given. 

About 
2  minutes. 
40  seconds. 
About  a  minute. 

About 
15  seconds. 
Not  given. 
5  minutes. 
\  minute. 

About  a  minute. 
About     10    se- 
conds. 
30  seconds. 
2  seconds. 
4  seconds. 

2  seconds. 

A  few  seconds. 

3  minutes. 
About  a  minute. 
Not  noted. 
About    28    se- 
conds. 

About     2    mi- 
nutes. 
About    80  se- 
conds. 

15  seconds. 
2  seconds. 
Sbort. 


10  to  15  seconds. 


Extent  of  damage  if  any,  and  general 

liemarks. 


None. 

Do.  This  shock  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  that  of  the 
8rd,  but  unlike  that  shock  it  was  accompanied  by  a  loud 
sound  like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder. 

The  shock  lasted  a  long  time,  about  75  seconds,  but  fortu- 
nately it  was  not  very  severe. 

None.  The  shocks  were  somewhat  smarter  than  the 
three  next  preceding  occurrences. 

No  apparent  damage. 

No  damage.  The  shocks  were  very  slight,  preceded  by  a 
slight  rumbling  noise. 

The  shock  was  of  some  violence,  but  caused  no  damage : 
it  was  felt  throughout  the  district. 

None. 

Do. 

Do. 

No  damage  done. 

The  shock  was  a  sharp  one :  about  9  p.  H.  of  Saturday  the 

4th,  another  shock  is  said  to  have  been  felt. 
None.  Attended  with  a  distant  rumbling  noise  like  thunder. 
The  shock  was  felt  only  at  Jowai. 
None. 

None.     Only  felt  at  Jowai. 

A  single  smart  shock  unaccompanied  by  any  noise. 
A  slight  shock,  no  damage  has  been  reported. 
None  but  slight  shocks. 
No  damage. 
No   damage  reported.     There  was  excessive  heat  on  the 

day  previous,  the  common  thermometer  rising  to  94^ 

and  no  rain. 
No  damage  appears  to  have  been  done. 

No  damage  done.  This  shock  was  fainter  than  either 
of  the  two  others  reported,  and  was  imattended  by  any 
rumbling  sound. 

None  apparently. 

None. 

More  cracks  in  walls  of  Cutchery  and  much  plaster  dis- 
lodged. Kecord  office  slightly  cracked,  also  Post  Oflice 
and  School  house. 

The  shock  was  very  distinct  but  not  severe.  No  damage 
done  by  it. 
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Date. 

District. 

Time  of 
occurrence. 

12th  Sept.  1875. 

Darrang,  Tezpur. 

1.80  A.  X. 

Do. 

Lakhimpar,  Jaipur. 

• 

2.55  ▲.  M. 

Do. 

Nowgong. 

3  A.  M. 

Do. 
Do. 
13th        do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lakhimpur,  Dibrogarh. 
Sibaagar,  Jorhat. 
Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Sibsagar,  Jorhat. 
Nowgong. 

8,10  A.  M. 

3.30  A.  M. 
10  a.m. 

11  A.  M. 

11.10  A.  M. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Darrang,  Tezpur. 

Kamrup,  Gauhati. 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  Hills,  Shillong. 

11.10  A.  M. 
11.15  A.  M. 
11.30  A.  M. 

Do. 
Do. 

17th        do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Nowgong. 
Kamrup,  Gauhati. 
Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Darrangy  Tezpur. 

Nowgong. 
Lakhimpur,  Dibrugarh 

1.40  A.  M. 
2  a.  K. 
11.30  p.  M. 
A  few  min- 
utes before 
midnight. 
Midnight. 
Do. 

19th        do. 

Darrang,  Tezpur.  * 

12.45  A.  M. 

21st        do. 

Nowgong. 

Between 
3  and  4  a.  x. 

Do. 

Darrang,  Tezpur. 

i  to  4  A.  X. 

22nd  Sept.  1875. 

Darrang,  Tezpur. 

12.40  P.  X. 

28rd       do. 
24th       do. 

Do. 
26th       do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2.75  A.  M. 
9.30  p.  M. 
2.30  A.  H. 
3.45  A.  X. 
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Duration. 


15  to  20  seconds. 

Unknown, 

About     6     se- 
conds. 
2  seconds. 

4  or  5  minutes. 
10  seconds. 

2  minutes. 

5  seconds. 


5  to  10  seconds. 

6  to  10  seconds. 
About     2      se- 
conds. 

10  seconds. 
Not  observed. 
1  minute. 
5  to  8  seconds. 


80  seconds. 
A  second. 

lOto  12  seconds. 


15to  20  seconds. 


8  to  5  seconds. 


6  to  8  seconds. 

Do. 

A  few  seconds. 

Do. 

Do, 


Extent  of  damage  if  any,  and  general 

Eemarks. 


The  shock  was  very  distinct  but  not  severe.  No  damage 
done  by  it. 

No  damage  done.  The  shock  was  a  sharp  one.  Particu- 
lars cannot  be  given. 

None.     Slight  shock. 

None  known. 

No  damage  done. 

Do.     Slight  shock. 

No  damage  done. 

None,     yhock   slight ;  morning  warm,  Temp.    85° :    at 

time  of  earthquake,  weather  cloudy   and  temperature 

feU  to  84». 
None. 

None.     Slight  and  short. 
The  shock  was  very  slight  and  felt  at  Shillong  and  Jowai. 

None ;  pretty  sharp. 

Slight  and  short.     No  damage. 

A  strong  earthquake  followed  by  many  shocks. 

A  very  sharp  shock  while  it  lasted,  but  did  no  damage. 


Shock  very  slight ;  no  damage  done. 

Nothing  known,  but  no  damage  is  likely  to  have  occur- 
red. 

No  damage  done,  but  the  shock  was  a  very  smart  one, 
and  the  usual  rumbling  noise  that  precedes  the  shock 
lasted  longer  than  usual. 

No  damage  done.  This  was  however  one  of  the  severest 
of  the  minor  shocks  since  the  first  great  shock  of  3rd 
instant. 

Two  very  sharp  and  distinct  shocks  with  an  interval  of 
4  to  5  seconds  between  each.  The  shocks  were  not 
preceded  by  the  usual  rumbling  sound,  nor  were  the 
shocks  as  if  the  earth  undulated  wave-like,  but  each  of 
the  shocks  was  very  sharp  as  if  the  earth  was  locally 
violently  shaken.     No  damage  done. 

The  shock  was  slight  but  marked  and  distinct ;  no  damage 
done. 

Sharp  shock,  but  no  damage  done. 

Slight  but  distinct. 
Do. 

No  damage.  No  rumbling  noise  preceded  the  shocks 
which  was  slight  but  marked. 
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Date. 


26th  Sept.  1875. 


28th  do. 
29th  do. 
4th  Oct.  1875. 


23rd 
2dth 


do. 
do. 


2nd  Nov.  1875. 


District. 


3rd 


do. 


Do, 
Do. 

6th  do. 

18th        do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


24th        do. 
Do. 
Do. 

24th  Dec.  1875. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Darrang,  Tezpur. 


Do. 
Do. 

Lakhimpur,  Dibnigarh. 

Kamrup,  Barpeta. 
Goalpara. 

Goalpara,  Dhubri. 

Goalpara. 

Nowgong. 
Darrang,  Tezpur. 

Do. 
North  Lakhimpur. 
Sibsagar,  Gola<?hat. 
Lakhimpur,  Dibrugarh. 
Lakhimpur,  Jaipur. 


Cachar. 

Garo  Hills,  Tura. 

Khasi  and  Jaintea  Hills,  Shillong. 


Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Darrang,  Mangaldai. 

North  Lakhimpur. 

North  Lakhimpur,  Dibrugarh. 


5th  Janj.  1876.[  Darrang,  Mangaldai. 


Time  of 
occurrence. 


9.45  p.  M. 

About    mid- 
night. 
9.30  A.  M. 

11.55  A.  M. 

10.12  p.  M. 
9.30  p.  M. 

4.30  A.  M. 

4  a.  ic. 

4.55  A.  K. 
5.25  A.  M. 
8.5  p.  M. 
2.30  P.  M. 
2.30  p.  M. 
2.30  p.  M. 
3  p.  M. 


8.15  p.  M. 
8.51  p.  M. 
9.10  p.  M. 

9.30  p.  M. 
9.30  p.  M. 


17th       do. 
Do. 

26th       do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Lakhimpur,  Dibrugarh. 
North  Lakhimpur. 

North  Lakhimpur. 
Sibsagar,  Golaghat. 
Garo  Hills,  Tura. 


9.55  p.  M. 
10  p.  M. 
1.15  p.  M. 

No  reports  of  this  Earthquake 

10.30  p.  M. 

11.30  p.  M. 

No  reports  of  this  Earthqiiake 

2.40  A.  M. 
3.30  A.  M. 
3.5  A.  K. 
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Duration. 


A  few  seconds. 


5  to  10  seconds. 

lOto  15  seconds. 

About    30    se- 
conds. 
About  5  seconds. 
About  1  minute. 

Less  than  half  a 
minute. 

About  15  se- 
conds. 

15  seconds. 

5  seconds. 

10  to  12  seconds. 

3  minutes. 

5  seconds. 

1  or  2  seconds. 

2  seconds. 


About  i  minute. 
30  seconds. 
15  seconds. 

10  seconds. 
About     10    se- 

seconds. 
5  minutes. 
10  seconds. 
5  to  8  seconds. 


Extent  of  damage  if  any,  and  general 

Eemarks. 


A  very  long  rumbling  noise  preceded  the  shock,  which 
was  slight,  but  marked,  and  only  lasted  a  few  seconds. 
No  damage. 

Slight.     No  damage. 

Very  marked  and  distinct,  but  not  severe,  and  preceded  by 

heavy  rumbling  noise. 
No  damage  done. 

A  very  slight  shock  accompanied  by  rumbling  noise. 

A  slight  shock  preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise.     No  damage 

done. 
Nil. 

A  slight  shock. 

None. 

None. 

No  damage  done,  but  shock  very  distinct  and  marked. 

No  damage. 

Strong  shock.     No  damage  has  been  reported. 

None.     A  smart  shock. 

As  most  extraordinarily  severe  but  brief  shock.     Only  one 

single  motion  was  felt,  but  that  was  strong  enough  to 

crack  an  arch  in  this  cutcherry  and  nearly  to  throw  a 

gentleman  staying  here  from  his  chair. 
A  smart  shock.     No  damage. 
None.     Shock  was  rather  severe. 
The  shock  was  of  some  violence  but  caused  no  damage  ; 

it  was  felt  throughout  the  district. 
Strong  shock.     No  damage  has  been  reported. 
No  damage.     A  prolonged  rumbling  noise  preceded  the 

earthquake. 
No  damage. 

No  damage.     The  shock  was  rather  severe. 
Slight,  no  damage. 


received  from  other  districts. 


2  seconds. 
1  minute. 


Sharp  shock,  accompanied  by  a  deep  rumbling  noise.    No 

damage. 
No  damage. 


received  from  other  districts. 

1  minute. 
30  seconds. 
About  1  minute. 


No  damage. 

No  damage.     Strong  shock. 

No  damage,  oscillation  gradually  increased  and  then  gradu- 
ally subsided.     Preceded  by  a  rumbling  sound. 
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Date. 


26tb  Jan.  1876. 
Do. 

Do. 

* 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


28th       do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


District. 


Do. 


Ghiiihati,  Kamrap. 
Ehasi  Hills,  Shillong. 

Darrangy  Tezpur. 

Nowgong. 

Sibsagar,  Jorehat. 
Naga  Hills,  Samaguting. 
Garo  Hills,  Tura. 
Khasi  Hills,  Shillong. 


Cacbar. 

Naga  Hills,  Samaguting. 
E[basi  Hills,  Shillong. 
Garo  Hills,  Tura. 

Nowgong. 


6th  Aug.  1876. 


Khasi  Hills,  Shillong. 


13th  Sept.  1876. 
Do. 
Do. 


Nowgong. 
Darrang,  Tezpur. 
North  Lakhimpur. 


1st  Oct.  1876. 


7th      do. 
Do. 


Darrang,  Tezpur. 


Cachar. 

Khasi  Hills,  Shillong. 


Time  of 
occurrence. 


3.15  A.  H. 

3.20  ▲.  K. 

3.20  A.  v. 

3.50  A.  X. 

3p.  V. 
3.40  p.  M. 
4.28  p.  M. 
4.45  P.  M. 


No  other  report  of  this 

8.15  A.  M. 
8.15  A.  M. 
8.30  A.  M. 
8.69  A.  M. 

«/  A.  jC. 

No  other  report  of  this 


6.30  A.  K. 


No  other  report  of  this 

1  A.  V. 
1  A.  If. 

9.30  A.  K. 


No  other  report  of  this 


9.25  p.  H. 

No  other 

10.30  A.  M. 
1 10.30  A.  M. 

No  other 
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Duration. 


Extent  of  damage  if  any,  and  general 

Itemarks. 


About  1  minute. 
About  1  minute. 

More  than  a  mi- 
nute. 
80  seconds. 

About  1  minute. 
A  few  seconds. 
20to  25  seconds. 
2  seconds. 


No  damage  done. 

Violent  shock.     Pelt  throughout  district ;  a  few  houses 

in  Shillong  slightly  cracked. 
Shock  violent,  but  no  damage  was  done.     Preceded  by  a 

rumbling  sound. 
Violent  shock.     Kachari  walls  slightly  cracked. 

No  damage. 

Slight  shock.     No  damage. 

Several  sharp  shocks,  but  no  damage  done. 

Shock  felt  only  at  Shillong.    No  damage  done. 


Earthquake  received. 


2  seconds. 

2  seconds. 

3  seconds. 
1^  minutes. 

20to  30  seconds. 


One  slight  shock. 

Two  sUght  shocks,  unaccompanied  by  noise.     No  damage. 
Shock  felt  throughout  the  district.     No  damage  done. 
Two  severe  shocks,  preceded  by  a  trembling  motion  which 

gradually  decreased.     No  damage. 
Very  slight  shock. 


Earthquake  received. 


2  seconds. 


Very  slight  shock  felt  at  Jowai  and  Shillong. 


Earthquake  received. 


A  few  seconds. 
2  seconds. 
80  seconds. 


A  very  slight  shock. 

A  very  slight  shock. 

No  damage.  This  shock  is  stated  to  have  been  felt  by 
some  persons  in  Dibrugarh,  but  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner did  not  feel  it. 


Earthquake  received. 


12  to  15  seconds. 

report  received. 

2  seconds. 
2  seconds. 


No  damage  of  any  kind,  but  the  shock  was  well  defined,  and 
in  jerks,  not  continuous. 

A  single  slight  shock. 

No  damage  done.    A  slight  shock  felt  throughout  the 
district. 


report  of  this  Earthquake  received. 
39 
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Date. 


13th  Nov.  1876. 
14tli       do. 
12th  Dec.  1876. 


13th        do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


20th       do. 

Do. 
21st  Dec.  1876. 

Do. 

Do. 


Distnct. 


Darrang,  Tezpnr. 

Do. 
Ehasi  Hills,  Shillong. 


Goalpara. 
Qoalpara,  Dhubri. 
Nowgong. 
Cachar. 

Sylhet. 

Garo  Hills,  Tura. 
Dariang,  Tezpur. 


Time  of 
occurrence. 


10.35  ▲.  x. 

1.35  P.  ic 

5.35  A.  ic  also 
at  6,  and  a 

few  mi- 
nutes after 
6. 

4.15  A.  M. 
5  A.  u. 
5  A.  K. 
5.5  A.  H. 

5.7  A.  H. 

5.15  A.  K. 

5.40  A.  K. 


No  report  of  this  Earthquake  receiyed  from  Eamrup, 


Cachar. 

Khasi  Hills,  Shillong. 

Garo  Hills,  Tura. 

Sylhet. 

Darrang,  Tezpur. 


4.30  A.  M. 
4.45  A.  M. 
4.45  A.  M. 

4.4!0  A.  jC. 
5  A.  H. 
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DnratioiL 


Extent  of  damage  if  any  and  general 

Kemarks. 


A  few  seconds. 
A  few  seconds. 
2  minutes. 


Accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise  as  of  artillery  waggons 
going  over  stony  ground,  slight,  but  distinct. 

Preceded  by  tbe  usual  rumbling  noise.  Slight,  but  dis- 
tinct, and  felt  by  all. 

The  first  two  shocks  were  violent,  the  subsequent  shocks 
were  slight.  No  damage  done. 


15  seconds. 
About  1  minute. 
10  seconds. 
5  seconds. 


No  damage  caused.    Shock  felt  by  the  whole  Station. 

Smart  shock. 

No  damage  done.     Shock  distinctly  perceptible. 

Four  or  five  smart  shocks.    Severe  enough  to  extinguish 

a  "  chirdgh." 
There  were  two  shocks,  one  about  half  a  minute  after  the 

other. 
Preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise.     No  damage  done. 
No  damage  done ;  the  shock  was  severe  and  continuous, 

in  wavy  motion,  not  in  sharp   short  jerks,   as  in  the 

bad  earthquake  of  September  1875. 

Sibsagar,  Lakhimpur,  Khasi  Hills  or  Naga  Hills. 


Not  stated. 

li  minutes. 
1  minute. 


2  seconds. 
1  minute. 
40  seconds. 

lOto  12  seconds. 


3  or  4  shocks.     No  damage  done. 
Violent  shock,  but  no  damage  done. 
Slight  shock. 

Sharp  shock.     No  damage  done. 
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XII. — Kote9  on  a  collection  of  Ohiroptera  from  India  and  Burma,  wM 
descriptions  of  new  species. — By  G.  E.  Dobsoit,  M.  A. ;  M.  B. ; 

P.  L.  S.  Ac. 

(Recoiyed  SOth  October.    Bead  7th  November,  1877.) 

[Of  the  collections  described  in  the  following  paper,  only  a  portion  of  the  sped- 
mens  from  Sind  were  obtained  by  myself.  The  other  Sind  specimens  were  collected 
and  g^iven  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Watson,  For  the  Travancore  collection  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  Col.  B.  H.  Beddome,  and  the  Burmese  bats  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Limborg  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moulmain. 

W.  T.  Blakfobd.] 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blanf ord  has  very  kindly  sent  to  me  for  examination  an 
interesting  collection  of  Ohiroptera  consisting  of  specimens  obtained  in 
Sind,  .in  the  hills  near  Travancore,  and  in  Burma;  representing  m  all 
twelve  species,  whereof  I  find  that  two  are  xmdescribed. 

I. — Species  pbom  SmD. 

1.     Cynopterus  marginatus. 

JPteroptis  marffinatuSy  Gkoffroy,  Ann.  du  Museum,  XIV,  p.  97. 
This  small  species  of  frugivorous  bat  is  generally  distributed  through- 
out India,  but  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  recorded  from  Sind. 

.  2.     Scotophilus  Temminckii, 

Vespertilio  Temminclcii,  Horsfield,  Zoolog.  Besearches  in  Java^  (1824). 
Exceedingly  common  in  India.     Specimens  of  this  species  are  rarely 
absent  from  the  smallest  collections. 

8.     Scotophilus  pallidits. 

ScotopMlus  pallidusy  Dobson,  Monogr.  Asiat.  Chiropt.  p.  186,  (1876). 

The  third  specimen  of  this  species  as  yet  obtained.  It  -agrees  in 
structure  and  in  measurements  with  the  type  specimen,  but  the  colour  of 
the  fur  is  darker,  being  light  chestnut  brown  above,  and  brownish  buff  be- 
neath, the  base  of  the  hairs  on  both  surfaces  pale  buff. 

Has.    Near  Shikarpur,  Sind. 

4i.     Vesperugo  ahramus. 

Veupertilio  abramuSy  Temminck,  Monogr.  Mammal.  II,  p.  232,  (1835- 
41). 

One  specimen  of  this  widely  distributed  species. 
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5.     Vesperago  Kuhlii, 

Vetpertilio  Kuhlii,  Natterer,  Wetterau.  Aiinal.  IV,  p.  68,  (1817). 
Specimens  agreeing  in  the  light  colour  of  the  fur  with  others  pre- 
viously obtained  by  me  from  the  sandy  districts  of  Northern  India, 
Hab.     Shikarpur,  Sind. 

6.     Vesperuffo  (Vesperus)  nasutus,  n.  sp. 

Head  flat,  muzzle  conical,  the  extremity  projecting  considerably  be- 
yond the  lower  lip  in  front,  as  in  the  species  of  the  genus  JVi/ctinomus,  ter- 
minated by  the  margins  of  the  nostrils  which  open  sublaterally  ;  ears 
shorter  than  the  head,  triangular,  with  rounded  off  tips  ;  the  inner  margin 
of  the  conch  commences  above  the  eye  and  does  not  form  a  distinct  rounded 
lobe  at  its  base,  but  is  straight  almost  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  ear  ; 
the  outer  margin  is  also  straight  and  terminates  rather  abruptly  midway 
between  the  tragus  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ,  tragus  much  longer  than 
broad,  directed  slightly  inwards,  reaching  its  greatest  width  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inner  margin,  outer  margin  convex  with  an  Hi-defined  lobe  near 
the  base,  inner  margin  slightly  concave,  tip  subacutely  pointed. 

Tail  almost  wholly  contained  in  the  interfemoral  membrane,  the  last 
rudimentary  caudal  vertebra  alone  free  ;  no  post-calcaneal  lobe  ;  wings  from 
the  base  of  the  toes. 

Fur  short :  above,  pale  yellowish  brown ;  beneath,  pale  buff,  almost 
white  :  membranes  light  brown  traversed  by  numerous  white  reticulations. 

The  face  is  nearly  naked  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  a  few  hairs  fringe  the 
lips,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  muzzle  ;  the 
wing  and  interfemoral  membranes  are  almost  naked. 

Upper  inner  incisors  moderately  long  and  xmicuspidate,  outer  incisors 
very  short,  but  slightly  exceeding  the  cingulum  of  the  inner  incisors  in 
vertical  extent :  lower  incisors  trifid,  crowded,  placed  across  the  direction  of 
the  jaws  :  the  single  upper  premolar  close  to  the  canine  as  in  F.  serotinus  ; 
the  first  lower  premolar  not  half  the  second  in  vertical  extent,  with  a  pro- 
minent internal  an^nterior  basal  cusp. 

Length,  head  and  body  1^*8  :  tail  1*^-7  :  head  0"-68  :  ear  0"-6  ;  tragus 
0^25;  forearm  l''-45;  thumb  0"25  ;  third  finger  (metacarp.  l"-3;  1st  ph. 
0''-48  ;  2nd  ph.  (f'7)  :  fourth  finger  (metacarp.  l"-3  ;  1st  ph.  (f'4i ;  2nd  ph. 
0"-4)  ;  fifth  finger  (metacarp.  V'3  ;  1st  ph.  (f'2S  ;  2nd  ph.  (f'2S)  tibia 
0"-55  ;  foot  0'''28. 

Hab.     Shikarpur,  Sind. 

II. — Species  feom  Tbavancoee. 
1.     Phyllorhina  speoris* 
Vespertilio  speoris,  Schneider,  Schreber,  Saugeth.  I,  pi.  59B. 
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This  species  appears  to  be  very  generally  distributed  and  in  great 
abundance,  in  Southern  India.  Almost  all  collections  from  the  Deecan  con- 
tains examples  of  it.  The  presence  of  a  small  spine-Like  process  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lower  third  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  ear-conch 
readily  distinguishes  the  species  from  all  other  closely  allied  forms. 

2.     Fhifllorhina  Julva. 

Sippo9ider09fulvu8y  Gray,  Mag.  Zool.  Bot.  II,  p.  692,  (1838). 

Almost  as  common  in  Southern  India  as  the  foregoing  species,  and 
very  variable  in  the  colour  of  its  fur,  in  the  attachment  of  the  wing-mem- 
brane to  the  posterior  extremities,  and  in  the  size  of  the  ears. 

8.     Megaderma  lyra, 

Megaderma  Igra,  GeofEroy,  Ann.  du  Mus.  XV,  p.  190,  (1810). 

This  species  may  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  Indian  and 
Ceylonese  subregions.  Its  place  in  Burma  is  taken  by  Jf.  spasmOy  L.  It 
is  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Indian  Peninsula,  iahabiting 
caves,  ruined  buildings,  and  the  roofs  of  houses. 

4.    Scotophilus  Temminchiiy  Horsfield. 

III. — Species  pbom  BrB3£A. 
1.     JPhgllorhina  larvata. 

Bhinolophua  larvatuSy  Horsfield,  Zoolog.  Researches  in  Java,  (1824). 

Specimens  agreeing  in  colour  (bright  chestnut)  with  others  obtained 
at  Prome,  Upper  Burma,  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  1868.  Indian  specimens  of 
this  species  are  darker  coloured,  and  many  have  a  bluish  tinge. 

Hab.    Moulmein. 

2.     Vesperugo  (Setperqptenus)  Tiehelli, 

Nycticeju9  Tiehelli^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.  XX,  p.  157. 
Hitherto  recorded  from  the  Peninsula  of  India  only.      The   next 
species  is  new  and  belongs  to  the  same  subgenus. 
Hab.     Tenasserim. 

8.     Vesperugo  (ffesperoptenua)  Blanfordiy  n.  sp. 

Head  very  flat  and  broad  ;  muzzle  obtusely  conical ;  nostrils  opening 
widely  apart  by  semi-lunate  apertures,  the  margins  of  which  are  level  with 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  :  ears  short,  triangular  in  outline,  with  broadly 
rounded  off  tips  ;  upper  half  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  ear-conch  straight, 
then  convex,  slightly  concave  opposite  the  base  of  the  tragus,  terminating 
abruptly  in  a  deep  lobe  closer  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  than  to  the  base 
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of  the  tiagnfl  ;  tragus  nairowest  opposite  the  base  of  its  inner  margin,  ex- 
panded above  and  cnrved  inwards. 

Thumb  short  with  a  very  acnte  claw ;  a  broad  adhesive  cushion 
occupies  the  base  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  metacarpal  hone  and  extends 
outwards  and  backwards  upon  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  second 
finger. 

Feet  very  small,  the  sole  of  the  foot  apparently  adhesive  but  not 
expanded  as  in  F.  pachypus  ;  post-calcaneal  lobe  remarkably  large,  (pro- 
bably proportionately  larger  than  in  any  other  species  of  bat,)  and  broader 
than  the  foot,  with  a  central  cartilaginous  prop :  the  extreme  tip  of  the 
tail  alone  projecting. 

Fur  dark  reddish-brown  above,  slightly  paler  beneath.  Pm«  noith  a 
distinct  hone,  in  shape  quite  similar  to  that  of  F.  Tickellij  and  with  a 
similar  prepuce.* 

Dentition  ahnost  similar  to  that  of  F.  Tickelli,  the  outer  upper 
incisors  are  even  smaller  and  placed  more  behind  the  inner  incisors ; 
the  inner  incisors  unicuspidate  and  very  acutely  pointed  ;  lower  incisors 
trifid,  and  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  jaws ;  the  single  upper  premolar 
close  to  the  canine  ;  the  first  lower  premolar  with  a  very  short  and  obtuse 
cusp,  the  second  equals  three-fourths  the  canine  in  vertical  extent. 

Length,  head  and  body,  l"-75  ;  tail  1""1 ;  head  0"-6  ;  ear  0""45  ;  tragus 
0"*18  ;  forearm  T'-l ;  thumb  (f'15  ;  third  finger  (metacarpal  1*^*0  ;  1st  ph. 
0"'6  ;  2nd  ph.  O'G)  ;  fourth  finger  (metacarp.  VO  ;  1st  ph.  0"-53  ;  2nd  ph. 
(r-28)  ;  fifth  finger  (metacarp.  0"-95  ;  1st  ph.  0"-85  ;  2nd  ph.  0"-22)  ;  tibia 
0"-45 ;  foot  0"-25. 

Hab.     Tenasserim. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  Vesperu^o  (Vesperus)  minutus. 
Temm.  from  South  Africa,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  smallest  species  of 
the  genusL  It  is  not  half  the  size  of  F.  SHckelli,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
other  respects  bo  closely.  Its  resemblance  to  that  species  in  the  position 
of  the  upper  outer  incisors,  and  in  the  form  of  the  penis,  which  has  a  dis- 
tinct bone,  is  very  remarkable. 


Xin. — Description  ()/ Spiraculum  Mastersi, — By  W.  T.  Blaitfosd, 

F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

The  shell  described  below  was  collected  with  several  others  in  1860 
by  Mr.  Masters  in  the  hills  south  of  the  Assam  Valley,  not  far  from  Golaghat. 
I  described  all  the  species,  but  the  paper  was  never  published.     Some  of 

*  See  descriptiQn  of  T.  TicheUi  in  Monogp:.  Afiiat.  Chiropt.  p.  114. 
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the  specimens,  however,  have  since  been  distributed  with  the  names  I  gave 
originally,  and  the  Spiraeulum,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting of  all  the  shells  found,  has  been  figured  in  the  '  Conchologia  Indica' 
from  a  decorticated  specimen.  As  no  description  of  this  curious  form  has 
ever  been  published,  I  give  one. 

This  shell  differs  from  all  other  known  forms  of  Sjpiraculum  hj  having 
the  last  whorl  free  and  descending  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  by 
havii^,  besides  the  sutural  tube,  a  projection,  frequently  of  a  subtubular 
form,  from  the  top  of  the  peristome.  The  species  has  some  resemblance  to 
Bhiostama^  and  still  more  to  Opisthojporus  hirostria. 

Spibaculttm  Mastebsi. 

Syn.  ^Pteroeyeloi  (SpJ  MaHersi^  Blanford,  MS.,'  Hanley  and  Theobald,  Conch. 
Ind.,  PI.  V,  1 1.— Pfoiffer,  Mon.  Pneum.,  Supp.  Tert.  pp.  64,  386. 

Testa  latissime  umhilicatay  depressa,  epidermide  erastiusculd,  fttsed, 
8cahrd,  decussatO'Suhcostulatd  induta,  atque  liris  trihus  pilosig,  und  juxia 
peripheriam,  alterd  supra^  tertid  infra,  cireumdata  ;  sub  epidermide  atba^ 
fasciis  angulatis  transversis  castanets  notata;  lineis  incrementi  eonfertis 
lirisque  spiralihus  minutis  magis  distantibus  decussatim  omata.  Spira 
fere  plana,  apice  via  emersd.  Anfr.  5,  rotundati,  uitimus  aniice  Icnge  so^ 
lutuSy  valde  descendens, paulo  ante  soiutionem  tuhulo  hrevi,  curvato,  pervio, 
Icngitudinaliter  striata,  ad  anfr,  penultimum  excurrente,  antice  campresso, 
in  rimam  apertam  intra  anfractum  ultimwn  desinente,  postice  tereti,  exius 
patente,  6-8  milL  pone  aperturam  oriente,  munitus.  Apertura  diagonalis, 
circularis  ;  peristoma  incrassato-expansum,  suhduplex,  supeme  in  rostrum 
suhtuhuliforme,  antice  porrectum,  exciirrens.  Operculum  comeum,  intus 
eoncavum,  extus  eonvexum,  marginibus  anfractuum  liheris  lamelliferis. 
Diam.  ma;,  peristomate  incluso  24,  min.  l(ji,  alt.  6,  ap.  diam.  intus  6  mill. 

Hab.  in  montibus  Naga  dictis,  ad  latus  meridionale  provinciae  Assam, 
baud  procul  a  Golaghat. 

The  figure  in  the  Conchologia  Indica  represents  a  specimen  completely 
divested  of  its  epidermis  and  more  brightly  coloured  than  usual.  The  sub- 
tubular  projection  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  peristome  is  frequently 
much  more  developed  than  in  the  figure.  The  three  hairy  ridges  on  the 
epidermis  surrounding  the  last  whorl  are  only  f oimd  in  fresh  weU  preserved 
specimens.  In  a  drawing  which  I  possess,  made  from  a  living  individual, 
the  hairs  on  these  ridges  are  shewn  to  be  arranged  in  tufts. 
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XrV.— JVb^<?  on  two  Species  of  Asiatic  Bears,  the  "  Mamh**  of  BalieUstdn 
and  Ursus  pruinosus,  Blyth,  of  Tibet,  and  on  an  apparently  undescrihed 
Vox  from  BalucTiistAn.—By  W.  T.  Bla.otoed,  P.  R.  S.,  &c. 

(Eecdved  and  Bead  Npvr.  7th,  1877.) 

For  somd  years  past  I  haye  endeayourdd  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the 
small  bear,  which  is  known  to  inhabit  Baluchistan  and  the  hilly  regions  of 
Western  Sini      This  bear  is  well  known  to  residents  in  Sind  by  its  Baluch 
name  of  "  Mamh"  or  "  Mum,"  and  individual  animals  hare  on  rare  occasions 
been  found  straying  on  to  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Indus  valley.     I  first 
heard  of  a  dark-coloured  bear  in  Western  Baldchistan,  when  I  accom- 
panied Major  St.   John  on  the   Ferso-Baluch  boundarjr  Survey  in  the 
year  1872,  but  neither  at  that  time,  nor  in  the  course  of  several  months 
sp^it  in  Sind  in  1875-76-77,  could  I  procure  a  skin  for  examination.     I 
have  seen  fresh  tracks  of  the  animal  in  the  Khirthar  range  in  Western 
Sind,  and  not  only  I  myself,  but  several  friends  have  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  specimen.     Not  long  since  a  discussix)n  took  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
*  Pioneer'  newspaper  as  to  this  animal,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  might' 
be  a  baboon,  and  hinted  that  it  must  be  a  myth.     The  latter  hypothesis 
appeared  supported  hj  the  extraordinary  tales  told  of  the  animal  by  tibie 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  such  as  their  belief  that,  except  in  tilie  presence 
of  man,  it  always  walks  on  its  hind  legs,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  tale, 
that  all ''  Mamhs"  are  females,  that  each  seizes  a  man  and  forces  him  to 
cohabit  with  her,  after  laming  him  to  prevent  his  escaping,  the  young  be- 
40 
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ing,  of  course,  ''  Mamhs"  like  the  mother.  Frohablj  the  folk  lore  of 
Baluchistan  would  furnish  many  other  wonderful  stories  of  the  animal, 
if  enquiry  were  made. 

Quite  recently  my  friend  Major  Mockler,  the  Political  Agent  at  Gwa«- 
dar  on  the  Makrdn  coast,  who  has  very  kindly  heen  trying,  for  some  time 
past,  to  procure  this  and  other  animab  for  me,  ohtained  a  skin  from  a 
Baluch  chief,  Mir  Wajedad  of  Tdmp,  about  70  miles  north  of  Gwidar. 
This  skin,  which  I  received  a  few  days  since,  had  unfortunately  remained 
for  two  months  at  Gwadar  during  Major  Mockler's  absence  and  without 
his  knowing  of  its  arrival,  and  much  of  the  hair  has  consequently  come  off, 
but  still  there  is  abundance  left  to  shew  the  characters  of  the  fur.  The 
skull  is  wanting,  but  the  feet  have  been  partly  preserved. 

From  the  circumstance  that  I  was  assured  by  all  my  native  informants 
both  in  Sind  and  Baluchistan  that  the  ''  Mamh**  was  a  black  bear,  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  anticipate  that  it  might  prove  to  be  the  common  Indian 
sloth  bear  TTrstM  (Melurstu)  labiatus.  We  have  no  precise  information  as 
to  the  bears  of  Afghanistan,  but  TTrsus  isahellinus  of  the  Western  Hima- 
layas and  JJ.  syriacus  which  inhabits  Persia  are  both  pale  coloured  animals, 
and  although  the  Indian  bear  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  known  to  occur 
within  the  Indus  valley,  or  the  desert  tracts  which  bound  that  valley  to  the 
eastward,  (it  is  mentioned  by  Stoliczka  as  a  very  rare  straggler  into  the 
easternmost  part  of  Cutch,)  still  it  might  of  course  be  found  in  the  Balu- 
chistan hills.  A  single  glance  at  the  skin  sent  by  Major  Mockler  is  how- 
ever sufficient  to  shew  that  it  belongs  to  a  very  different  animal  from  the 
sloth  bear  of  India.  The  latter  has  long  coarse  black  hair  and  very  long 
claws  ;  in  the  Baldchistdn  skin  the  hair  is  brown,  rather  short,  and  moder- 
ately fine,  and  the  claws  are  unusually  small. 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  Sind  and  Baldchistdn  animal  with  the 
black  Urstis  torqttatus  (commonly  but  most  improperly  known  as  U.  iibe- 
iantis)  and  the  only  remaining  bears  of  western  and  central  Asia  are  171 
arctos,  U,  syriacus  and  27.  isabellinus.  It  is  still  a  moot  point  amongst 
naturalists  how  far  these  forms  are  distinguishable,  but  they  all  agree  in 
being  large  bears,  considerably  exceeding  U,  labiatus  in  dimensions,  whilst 
the  skin  from  Baldchistdn  entirely  bears  out  the  statement  made  by 
various  observers,  and  confirmed  by  all  the  information  which  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  in  Sind,  that  the  ^*  Mamh"  is  an  exceptionally  small 
form  of  the  genus.  Even  if  the  present  specimen  be  inmiature,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  fur  appears  harsher,  and  the  hairs  shorter  than  in  27.  aretos  and  its 
allies,  whilst  the  colour  distinguishes  the  species  from  U.  torquatus.  There 
can  I  think  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  present  animal  is  unnamed  ;  it  may 
be  an  exceptionally  small  race  of  U.  arctos,  but  even  in  this  case  the 
difference  is  so  great  as  to  entitle  the  Baltichist&n  animal  to  a  distinctive 
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name.     I  propose  therefore  to  call  it,  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  country 
it  inhabits. 

Ubsits  Gedbosiakus,  sp.  noY. 
Syn.  Z7.  sp.  (??  Melursus  iahiaius)  Zoology  of  Persia,  p.  47. 

Ursus  minor,  hruwneus,  torque pectorali  alhido^pilis  hreviuscuUs  in- 
dutuSy  unguibtts  hrevihus,  Longitudo  iota  via  quinque pedes :  unguibua  sin- 
gularihus  inpede  antico  sesquh-pollicaribua. 

The  colouration  is  nearly  uniform,  being  a  dark  rufous  brown,  much 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  tint  of  European  individuals  of  U.  arctos.  The 
shoulders  and  the  outside  of  the  limbs  appear  to  be  darker  than  the 
back,  the  belly  paler.  On  the  breast  there  is  a  narrow  white  semicircular 
collar,  the  ends  of  which  are  not  prolonged  upwards  in  front  of  the  shoul- 
ders as  in  27.  isabellinus  ;  the  muzzle  is  whitish  and  the  extremity  of  the 
chin  white.  The  ears  are  not  preserved.  The  claws  are  dark  coloured, 
(several  have  been  lost,)  the  inner  claw  on  the  fore  foot  measures  1*6  inches 
in  a  straight  line  from  base  to  tip,  the  second  claw  on  the  hind  foot  1*25 
in  the  same  manner.  The  sole  of  the  hind  foot,  somewhat  dried  and  con- 
tracted of  course,  measures  7  inches,  and  the  whole  skin,  which  has  been 
dressed,  but  apparently  not  stretched,  is  about  4^  feet  long  from  nose  to 
rump. 

The  fur,  though  not  very  coarse,  is  harsh  and  stiff,  the  hair  is  about 
2i  inches  long  on  the  shoulders,  but  not  more  than  1^  elsewhere.  The 
hairs  are  rather  thin,  probably  from  the  animal  having  been  killed  in  the 
hot  season.  Major  Mockler  writes  to  me  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure a  better  specimen  and  a  skull,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
before  long  to  give  a  more  complete  description  of  this  bear  and  its  affinities. 

Concerning  the  range  of  U,  Gedrosianus,  it  appears  to  be  found 
throughout  the  hills  of  Baluchistan  to  the  foot  of  the  Persian  highlands. 
When  travelling  through  western  Baluchistan  in  1872,  Major  St.  John 
learned  that  the  pale  coloured  Syrian  bear  replaces  the  dark  Baluchistan 
animal  near  Bam  inNarmashir.  To  the  west,  as  already  noticed,  the  *  Mamh' 
is  found  in  all  the  higher  hills  of  western  Sind,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  to  the  Boldn  pass,  and  it  probably  occurs  throughout  Kelat.  To 
the  northward  we  know  very  little  about  bears ;  none  are  mentioned  by  Hut- 
ton  in  his  '  Kough  notes  on  the  Zoology  of  Candahar,'  J.  A.  S.  B.  XIV,' 
p.  340,  Ac.,  and  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  kind  which  in- 
habits Afghanistan,  except  that  Bumes  (Cabool,  p.  163),  says  it  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  which  renders  it  possible  that  the  species  may  be 
identical  with  that  foimd  in  Baluchistdn. 

Before  describing  a  fox,  of  which  two  specimens  were  sent  by  Major 
Mockler  with  the  skin  just  described,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  another  imperfectl j  known  species  of  bear,  for  the  skin  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  Mandelli.  The  skin  was  brought  to  Mr.  Mandelli 
at  Darjiling  by  a  man  who  said  that  he  had  purchased  it  at  Lhassa,  and 
that  the  animal  inhabited  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  I 
could  find  no  description  of  this  animal  until  Dr.  Anderson  called  my 
attention  to  a  notice  by  Mr.  Blyth  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  1853,  YoL 
XXII,  p.  589,  of  an  imperfect  skin,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  variety  of 
the  Himalayan  black  bear  ( Ursus  torquatus  v.  tihefamu)  for  which  the 
name  pruinosus  was  suggested,  should  the  species  prove  disidnct.  Whilst 
I  doubt  whether  a  name  thus  bestowed  has  any  claim  to  recognition,  I 
shall  retain  the  term  proposed  in  the  present  case,  as  it  appears  unobjection- 
able. The  specimen  was  briefly  noticed  in  Blyth's  Catalogue  of  the  Mam- 
malia in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  Jerdon's  *  Mammals', 
as  the  *  Blue  Bear'  of  Tibet,  a  name  under  which  the  original  specimen 
was  sent  by  Dr.  Campbell.  The  skin  now  received  is  perfect  and  in  fair 
condition,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  skull  is  wanting,  only  the  jaws 
having  been  retained  with  the  skin,  and  even  of  these  the  hinder  teeth  are 
defective.  The  animal  was  probably  of  considerable  size,  judging  by  the 
teeth,  which  are  much  lai^er  than  any  in  the  skulls  of  U.  isahellinu$  in 
the  Museum,  except  in  one  case,  of  which  more  presently.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  animal  is  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the  fur,  claws  and 
dentition,  from  TT.  torquatus,  and  that  it  is  in  all  probability  closely  allied 
to  IT,  nabellinuSy  and  consequently  to  the  European  bear,  U.  aretos. 

UbSXJS  PBTriNOSTJS. 

Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1863,  XXII,  p.  689. 

'  Blue  Bear'  of  Tibet ;  Blyth,  Cat.  Mam.  Mu&  As.  Soc.,  p.  70. — Jerdon, 
Mammals  of  India,  p.  71. 

XJrsus  major,  afflnig  XT.  isabellino,  suprt$  fitsco^-fulimSy  pUis  donalihwi 
longituculU,  conferfis,  suhmoUibus,  nigrUifulvO'terminatis^  capite  humerii- 
quefulvis,  artubus  nigrU^  unguibus  pallidis  fortihtu. 

The  general  colouration  above  is  tawny  brown,  palest  on  the  head  and 
shoulders,  darker  on  the  back,  where  the  hairs  are  black  with  tawny  tips, 
and  black  on  the  limbs.  The  head  is  tawny,  much  of  the  same  colour  as 
Urtu8  isaheilintis,  a  little  darker  and  browner  under  the  eyes  and  on  the 
forehead :  the  ears  have  tufts  of  long  hair  mixed  tawny  and  black.  Be- 
hind the  head  the  neck  is  rather  darker,  but  on  the  iq>per  part  of  the  breast 
there  is  a  broad  pale  tawny  cresoentio  band,  with  the  upper  terminations 
prolonged  upwards,  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  almost  to  the  back,  precisely  as 
in  U.  isdbellmus.  In  IT.  iahiatus  and  U.  torquatus  the  band  is  confined 
to  the  breast,  and  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in  IT,  CMrosianms.  The 
upper  and  hinder  parts  of  the  shoulders  in  U.pruinosus  are  covered  with  tawny 
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hairs  about  3^  to  4  inches  long,  whilst  the  interscapnlarj  region,  like  the  rest 
of  the  back,  is  clothed  with  black  hairs,  fulvous  at  the  tips*  The  hair  is  moder. 
atelj  fine  and  about  3  inches  long  on  the  back.  Apparently  the  animal 
when  killed  was  about  to  lose  its  long  winter  coat,  for  the  hair  is  much 
felted  and  matted  together  in  places,  and  a  short  fine  tawny  hair  is  seen  to 
be  growing  beneath.  The  hoary  appearance  given  to  the  fur  by  the  fulvous 
tips  is  extremely  characteristic,  but  it  may  very  possibly  be  less  conspi- 
cuous  at  some  seasons. 

The  claws  are  pale  in  colour,  strong,  and  moderately  curved,  the  first  (and 
largest)  claw  on  the  fore  foot  measuring  2*2  inches  in  a  straight  line  from 
insertion  to  tip,  and  2 '75  round  the  curve;  the  corresponding  measurements 
of  the  first  hind  claw  are  1*3  and  1*4  inches. 

The  animal  is  evidently  old,  several  of  the  premolars  have  been  lost, 
and  the  alveoli  obliterated  ;  the  molars  are  much  worn.  As  already  men- 
tioned the  size  of  the  teeth  and  especially  of  the  molars  is  unusually  large  ; 
the  canines  appear  very  little  larger  than  in  U.  lahiatus.  The  posterior 
molar  in  the  upper  jaw  is  wanting  on  one  side  and  imperfect  on  the  other, 
it  must  be  nearly  li  inches  long  and  its  anterior  portion  is  0*88  broad,  the 
ante-penultimate  (Ist  true  molar)  measures  0'9  inch  in  length  by  0*72, 
the  tooth  anterior  to  this  or  hindmost  premolar  is  0*62  long.  The  three 
together  when  perfect  must  have  measured  nearly  3  inches  in  length.  The 
1st  lower  true  molar  measures  1*02  long  by  0*53  broad,  the  second  1*05  by 
0*63,  the  3rd  and  hindmost  0*83  by  0*62. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  is  in  the  Society's  old  col- 
lection, now  in  the  Indian  Museum,  a  very  large  bear's  skull  attributed  to 
Ursus  isahellinus.  The  skull.  No.  224,  G.  of  Blyth's  Catalogue  is  called 
"Enormous  skull  from  Kashmir  purchased  1858,"  I  was,  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Blyth  when  he  purchased  this  skull  in  the  Calcutta  Bazaar,  at 
the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  similar  articles,  where  heads  of  various 
animals  from  very  different  parts  of  India  were  mixed  together.  Thus  I 
remember  myself  purchasing  on  the  same  occasion  an  Ovis  Sodgsoni  skull 
and  a  fine  frontlet  of  Cervus  DuvaucelU  ;  one  of  course  from  Tibet  origi- 
nally, the  other  from  the  plains  of  India.  I  should  consequently  attach  no 
importance  whatever  to  the  supposed  locality. 

Now  the  teeth  of  this  large  bear's  skull  resemble  those  in  the  jaws  of  Mr. 
MandeUi's  specimen  of  Ursus  pruinosus  so  closely,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  both  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  species.  The  former 
is  larger  than  any  other  skull  of  Ursus  isahellinus  in  the  Museum  and  the 
molar  teeth  are  unusually  large,  though  still  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  £71 
pruinosus.    The  following  are  a  few  dimensions : 

Length  from  anterior  edge  of  foramen  magnum  to  end  of  premaz- 

illaries,  12*5 
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Breadth  across  hinder  portion  of  zygomatic  arches,  8*8 

Breadth  of  frontal  hones  between  orbits,    3*3 

Breadth  of  palate  between  posterior  molars,    1*9 

Length  of  3  posterior  molars  in  upper  jaw,    2*7 

Length  of  lower  jaw  from  angle  to  symphysis,  9"8- 

The  bears  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  so  far  as  known,  now 
consist  of  the  following  species  : 

Ur8U9  Malayanua.    Malay  Peninsida  and  Burma  to  Arakan. 

U.  torquatus.  Forest  region  of  the  Himalayas,  and,  it  is  said,  the 
hills  South  of  Assam. 

U.  pruinosm.     Plains  of  Eastern  Tibet. 

U,  isahellinus.  Western  Himalayas,  chiefly  above  the  forests,  xm- 
known  in  Tibet,  and  even  in  the  Upper  Lidus  Valley,  Ladakh,  &c. 

U,  (Melursus)  lahiatus.  Plains  and  hills  of  Peninsular  India  and 
Ceylon,  extending,  it  is  said,  into  the  hiUs  South  of  Assam. 

XT.  Gedrosianus*     Hills  of  Western  Sind. 

Of  the  above  Z7.  pruinosus  is  the  only  species  not  found  within  Indian 
limits.  The  discovery  that  Ursus  pruinosus  is  widely  different  from 
U.  torquatus  removes  the  last  excuse  for  applying  to  the  latter  animal 
a  name  derived  from  a  coimtry  in  which  no  such  species  exists.  The 
range  of  Ursus  torquatus  has  now  been  fairly  ascertained  to  be  Gis- 
Himalayan  in  Southern  Asia,  although  some  naturalists  refer  bears  from 
Japan  and  Eastern  Siberia  to  the  same  species,  and  as  the  use  of  the  speci- 
fic name  Tihetanus  involves  a  serious  error,  some  other  term  should  be 
substituted. 

Fortunately  in  this  instance  there  is  no  need  to  suggest  a  new  name, 
for  Wagner,*  in  1841,  proposed  to  call  this  bear  J7.  torquatus  on  the  ground 
that  the  animal  not  being  known  in  Tibet,'  the  original  name  given  by 
Cuvier  was  inappropriate.  Wagner's  name  was  adopted  by  Schinzf,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  J,  who  however  appears  to  quote  Schinz  as  its 
author.  Mr.  Blyth,  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  in  the  Museum 
Asiatic  Society,'  p.  77,  referred  U,  torqtMtus,  Schinz,  to  U.  lahiatus,  but  this 
is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  can  be  seen  from  Schinz' s  description  and  from 
the  facts  mentioned  above.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Blyth,  who  worked 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  very  imperfect  scientific  library  at 
command,  took  the  reference  from  some  other  authority. 

No  one  can  be  more  averse  than  I  am  in  general  to  changing  specific 
names,  but  I  think,  following  the  British  Association  rule,  that  a  name 

*  Schreber,  Sangethiere,  Supplement  band,  H,  p.  144. 

t  Syn,  Mam.,  I,  p.  302. 

t  P.  Z.  a,  1864,  p.  688;  Gat.  Cam.  Paoh.  Edent.  Mam.,  ^rit  Mus.,  1869,  p.  225. 
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should  be  altered  when  it  involves  serious  error,  that  the  change  is  justified 
in  the  present  instance. 

With  the  skin  of  Urstis  OedrosianuSy  Major  Mockler  sent  to  me  two 
well-preserved  skins  and  a  perfect  skeleton  of  a  singularly  small  and  very  grey 
fox,  with  the  following  note  :  '  I  send  two  skins  and  a  skeleton  of  the  '  Poh' 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  diminutive  fox.  They  were  shot  by  one  of  my 
*  sepoys  in  the  hills  about  15  miles  from  Gwddar ;  he  sat  up  at  night  for 
^  them  over  water,  and  threw  about  some  dates  and  fish  as  bait.' 

The  '  Poh'  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  Bushire  fox, 
which,  in  the  Zoology  of  Persia,*  I  referred,  with  doubt,  after  examining  a 
young  living  specimen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  to  Oanisjame' 
licti8,f  Eiipp.  That  the  present  animal  must  however  be  distinct  from 
that  described  by  Biippell  is,  I  think,  shewn  by  the  dimensions :  in  CanU 
famelicus  the  length  of  the  head  is  5  inches  6  lines,  (French  measure 
=  5*85  English,)  and  the  whole  length  from  nose  to  end  of  tail  2  ft.  10  in. 
(about  3  feet  English,)  of  which  the  tail  is  1  ft.  2  in.  (1  ft.  8  in.  English). 
Now  in  the  little  Baluchistan  fox,  the  skull  is  only  about  3^  inches  long  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  skeleton  2  ft.  7  in.  of  which  about  1  ft.  1  in.  be- 
long to  the  tail.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Biippell  in  measuring  the  tail 
included  the  hair  at  the  end,  if  he  did,  that  would  account  for  2  or  8  in« 
ches  of  the  length  and  the  present  animal  would  have  a  proportionally 
longer  tail,  but  in  any  case,  allowing  for  the  probability  that  the  measure- 
ments given  in  Biippell's  work  are  from  a  stufEed  specimen,  the  difiterence 
in  the  size  of  the  head  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  identification  of  the 
Baluchistan  animal  with  Canis  famelicus.  The  colour  moreover  in  the 
former  is  much  greyer,  and  the  chesnut  dorsal  stripe  of  O,  famelicus  wanting 
or  very  faintly  represented.  I  propose  to  name  the  Baluchistan  fox  from 
its  grey  colour. 

Vtjlpes  CAinrs,  sp.  nov. 
'  Vulpes  famelictts  ?  Eiipp.'  Eastern  Persia,  II,  p.  41. 

F.  parvus,  V.  famelico  affinis  sed  minor^  magis  ffriseus,  atque  faseid 
dorsali  oastanedfere  vel  omnino  carens,  capite  nuchd  tergoque  anteriore  in- 
terduM  rtffescentibus,  dorso  nigro-Iavato,  pilorum  apicibm  alhis,  abdomine 
albido,  auriculis  extus  isahellino-griseis,  caudd  pilis  longis  alhidis  supra 
posticeque  nigra  terminatis,  indutd.  Long*  tota,  pilis  ad  extremitatem  caudm 
inclusis,  circa  88,  cauda  15,  cranii  8 '6,  poll.  angl. 

The  general  colour  is  grey,  blackish  on  the  back  and  the  upper  por- 

♦  Eastern  Persia,  Vol.  II,  p.  41. 
t  Buppell,  Atlas,  p.  15,  Taf.  6. 
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tion  and  end  of  the  tail,  the  lower  parts  from  the  breaat  inchidiiig  the  under 
surface  of  the  tail  white,  the  muzzle  in  front  of  the  eyes  dusky  brown, 
sides  of  the  head  pale  rufous,  forehead  more  rufous,  the  hairs  being  brown 
at  the  base  with  scattered  white  tips,  which  aro  also  found  on  the  dusky 
muzzle. 

The  ears  are  grey  outside  with  a  slight  ru&tcent  tinge,  white  inside. 
In  one  specimen  the  ears  are  more  dusky  than  in  the  other,  ^p^oh  is  shewn 
by  the  teeth  of  the  skull  to  have  been  an  aged  animaL     The  hair  of  the 
body  is  soft  and  long,  the  longest  hairs  on  the  middle  of  the  hack  being 
about  2  inches  in  length,  with  much  fine  under  fur  of  a  grey  colour,  dark 
ashy  in  one  specimen,  pale  ashy  in  the  other,  the  longer  hairs  on  the  back 
are  black  near  the  ends,  the  tips  of  many  being  white.    On  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  back  in  one  specimen,  the  hairs  are  rufous  between  the  grey 
base  and  the  blackish  tip,  and  the  rufous  colour  extends  along  the  back 
of  the  neck.     This  imperfectly  marked  mf ous  colour  doubtless  repreeents  the 
ohesnut  stripe  in  V.famelicus,     The  ga^  and  chin  are  dusky,  the  breast 
ashy  grey,  the  abdomen  white.     The  fore  legs  are  pale  rn&scent  in  the 
older  specimen,  dusky  grey  in  the  younger,  the  hind  legpi  rufous  brown  out* 
side  in  the  one  animal,  dusky  black  in  the  other,  the  tail  is  very  bushy,  the 
hairs  grey  or  white  with  long  black  ends  above  and  at  the  tip,  so  that  the 
tail  appears  blackish  except  below,  where  it  is  white  or  nearly  white.     The 
skins  are  too  much  stretched  for  their  measurement  to  be  of  any  use,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  tail,  which  measures  15  to  16  inches ;  ci.  this  the  hairs  at 
the  end  are  about  2^  in.    The  measurements  above  given  are  founded  on 
tiie  skeleton. 

The  skull,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  that  of  an  aged  animal,  is 
▼ery  small  and  almost  destitute  of  crests.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  brain 
pan  is  much  rounded  and  the  small  occipital  crest  very  low  on  tiie  back  of  the 
head,  being  in  fact  about  equally  distant  from  ^q  foramen  magnum  and 
the  top  of  the  skull.     The  following  are  measurements  of  this  skull : 

inches  metre 
Length  from  occipital  crest  to  anterior  termina- 
tion of  premaxillse,   3.65  "092 

„      from  anterior  margin  of  foramen  mag^ 

««mtodo.,  8-35  OSli 

„      of  suture  between  nasal  bones, 1 12  *028 

Breadth  of  nasal  portion  of  skuU  at  posterior  ter- 
mination of  premaxillsD,    ,.  057  'Q14k 

„      of  frontal  region  behind  postorbital  pro- 
cesses,   0-73  -018 

„      of  brain  case  where  widest  across  parietal 

region, 1*4  -026 

„      of  skull  icross  zygomatic  arches, 2*02  *0505 
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Length  of  bony  palate  from  anterior  termination 
of  premaxilke  to  opening  of  posterior  nares, 
(measured  to  end  of  small  posterior  projec- 
ting process  in  the  middle  of  the  palate,)  ...  1-85  •047 

Breadth  of  bony  palate  between  penultimate  mo- 
lars (Ist  true  molars,) 0*47  •012 

Length  of  last  upper  premolar,   0*38  '0095 

„      of  Ist  molar,  0-26  -0065 

Breadth  of    do.,       0'37  -009 

Of  the  limb  bones  the  humerus  is  8*1  inches  long,  the  radius  3, 
the  femur  3*13,  and  the  tibia  358. 

P.  S, — Since  the  preceding  description  of  TTrsm  Oedrosianus  was  in 
type,  Dr.  Duke  has  written  to  the  *  Pioneer'  to  say  that  he  has  received 
two  imperfect  skins  of  a  '  Mamh'  obtained  near  Quetta,  and  that  they  arc 
black.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  black  and  brown  bears  of  Balu- 
chistan are  varieties  or  distinct.    The  former  is  more  probable. 


XV. — On  an  apparently  new  hare,  and  some  other  tnammalia  from  Gilgit, 

—By  W.  T.  Blanpoed,  F.  K.  S. 

(Received  and  Head  Kovr.  7th,  1877.) 

A  small  collection  of  mammals  made  in  the  course  of  last  year  by  Cap- 
tain Biddulph  in  the  extreme  north-western  part  of  Kashmir  was  left  by 
him  in  the  Indian  Museum,  with  a  request  that  I  would  examine  the  speci- 
mens.    The  skins  comprise  a  fox,  an  otter,  a  hare,  a  Lagomyg,  and  a  mouse. 

The  fox  appears  to  me  to  be  probably  a  form  of  Vulpes  montanus  in 
summer  dress.  A  similar  specimen  was  obtained  by  Captain  Biddulph  in 
K^hghar  and  made  over  by  him  to  Dr.  Stoliczka.  The  fur  is  very  short ;  there 
being,  in  fact,  scarcely  anything  but  the  underf ur  left,  and  even  that  is  thin. 
Under  these  conditions  the  colour  differs  widely  from  that  of  V,  montanus 
in  its  winter  garb,  and  most  skins  are  taken  when  the  fur  is  in  fine  con- 
dition. The  specimen  is  from  Hanza  (probably  a  place  of  that  name 
N.  N.  E.  of  Gilgit),  and  was  obtained  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  Another 
precisely  similar,  except  that  the  ears  were  less  black,  was  also  procured. 

In  the  skin  before  me,  the  face  is  rufous,  deepest  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
the  ears  sooty  black  outside,  the  middle  of  the  back  ferruginous  with  a 
brown  tinge  from  the  under  fur,  a  very  distinct  rufous  cross  band  on  the 
shoulders,  so  as  to  form  a  marked  cross  on  the  back,  and  the  sides  of  the 
body  very  pale.  Lower  parts  dirty  white.  Tail  not  full,  very  woolly,  (as  is 
the  fur  generally,)  slightly  rufous  above,  elsewhere  dirty  white  mixed  with 
41 
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black  hairs,  the  tail-tip  white.     Legs  rufous  externally  with  dark  hairs  in- 
termixed. 

The  otter-skin  unfortunately  wants  the  skull,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  it  accurately.  It  has  evidently  belonged  to  a  laige  form,  ap- 
proaching Lutra  vulgaris  in  size,  but  it  is  much  paler  in  colour.  The  upper 
parts  are  somewhat  light  brown,  the  under  fur  being  very  pale  whitish 
brown  at  the  base,  then  rich  wood-brown,  rather  rufous,  with  numerous 
longer  hairs  mixed,  which  have  whitish  tips,  giving  a  pale  speckled  appear- 
ance to  the  fur.  On  the  lower  parts  the  under  fur  is  white  at  the  base, 
then  light  brown,  with  long  white  hairs  intermixed,  so  that  the  general 
colour  is  slightly  sullied  white.  The  whiskers  are  white.  Sides  of  the  head 
below  the  ears  and  eyes,  chin,  and  throat  rather  whiter  than  the  breast  and 
abdomen. 

This  animal  may  belong  to  the  Central  and  Northern  Asiatic  species, 
referred  by  various  naturalists  to  L.  vulgaris.  The  exact  locality  is  not 
given,  but  the  specimen  was  doubtless  obtained  on  the  upper  Indus  or  one 
of  its  tributaries. 

Of  the  mouse  only  a  dried  skin  is  preserved.  The  locality  is  marked 
'Hunza  8000  feet,'  and  is  probably  the  place  already  mentioned.  I  am 
unable  to  identify  this  skin  with  any  known  species :  it  closely  resembles 
Mus  BactrianiM,  but  appears  distinguished  by  having  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tail  very  much  darker  than  the  lower  and  by  longer  feet.  The 
colour  above  is  brown,  below  whitish,  the  tail  dark  brown  above,  pale 
isabelline  below,  feet  whitish.  The  skin  measures  from  nose  to  rump  2-6, 
tail  very  little  above  2,  tarsus  without  claws  0*76.  I  do  not  like  to 
propose  a  new  name  on  the  amount  of  evidence  before  me.  JT.  JSactrianus 
is  said  by  Jerdon  to  have  been  sent  from  £[ashmir,  the  only  localities 
given  by  Blyth  however  are  in  the  Panjab.  I  have  since  obtained  this 
mouse  from  various  parts  of  Sind,  from  Ajmere,  where  it  has  been  found 
by  Major  St.  John,  and  throughout  many  parts  of  Baluchistan  and 
Southern  Persia.  It  is  possible  that  the  Hanza  mouse  may  be  merely  a 
variety. 

The  hare  I  am  unable  to  identify  with  any  known  species  and  I  there* 
fore  propose  to  name  it  from  its  discoverer. 

Lepits  Biddulpht,  sp.  nov. 

L.  minor,  ad  L.  Tibetanum,  L.  Pamirensemque  proxime  aoeedens,  su^ 
prapallidc  ru/escens, pilar um  apicihtts  nigris  intermixt is,  infra  albus,  eaudd 
supeme  nigrd,  uropygio  cum  dorso  concolore,  auribus  medioerihus,  apicibus 
ad  7Harginem  nigris,  collo  pcctoreque  pallide  rufescentibus  ;  vellere  mollis 
longiusculo,  ad  basin  cinereo.  Long,  corii  desiccati  a  rostro  ad  basin  eaud0 
10;  Cauda  oum  pilis  4ii'^,  tarsi  5,  auris  extus  4*25  poll.  Angl. 
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JEEah,  in  Yassin  (Gilgit)  provincid  ad  Kashmir  pertinente,  ultra  flumen 
Ihdwn  jacenie. 

The  general  colour  above  is  rather  pale  rufous,  with  a  dusky  wash  caused 
bj  the  tips  of  the  longer  hairs  being  black.  There  does  not  appear,  in  the 
only  skin  I  hare  examined,  to  be  the  grey  rump  of  L,  Famirensis  and 
several  other  Central  Asiatic  species.  The  forehead  and  central  portion 
of  the  muzzle  is  pale  rufescent  grey,  the  hairs  rufous  ashy  at  the  base,  then 
brown,  and  isabelline  at  the  tips.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  paler,  but  a 
few  black  tips  are  found  on  the  hairs  of  the  cheeks.  There  is  a  pale  ill- 
defined  band  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle,  including  the  eye.  Whiskers  black 
at  the  base,  white  towards  the  end  ;  some  wholly  white.  Anterior  portion 
of  the  ears  outside  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  forehead,  hair  soft,  not  so 
dense  and  harsh  as  in  L,  Pamirensis,  posterior  portion  of  outer  surface  pale 
rufous,  extreme  tip  of  ear  black  outside,  the  black  running  about  a  third 
of  the  way  down  the  posterior  edge.  Neck  all  round  and  breast  pale  rufous, 
hairs  ashy  at  the  base  and  pale  tipped,  except  on  the  nape.  Fur  of  body 
soft,  on  the  hinder  *  part  of  the  back  the  hair  is  about  1^  inches  long,  and 
consists  of  coarser  piles  mixed  with  fine  woolly  under  fur.  Throughout  the 
dorsal  portion  the  hair  is  ashy  at  the  base,  then  isabelline,  followed  by  a 
brown  ring,  the  end  being  pale  rufous,  except  in  the  longest  hairs,  which  are 
tipped  black.  Tail  sooty  black  above.  Limbs  externally  pale  rufous. 
Underparts  white. 

The  skull  of  Zepus  BiddulpJii  differs  from  that  of  L.  Tihetanus  in 
the  following  characters.  The  parietals  are  broader  and  flatter,  the  width 
of  the  f rentals  greater  and  they  are  somewhat  more  convex  just  behind  the 
post-orbital  processes.  The  nasals  are  truncated  behind,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  exterior  margins  being  a  right  angle  as  in 
X.  StoliczJcanus  and  Z.  Yarkandensis,  differing  in  this  respect  from  L»  Tihe- 
tonus,  L.  Pamiremis,  and  L,  hypsihius.  The  hinder  extremities  of  the  pre- 
maxillsB  are  parallel  with  the  hinder  margin  of  the  nasals,  the  jugal  is 
narrower  vertically.  The  muzzle  is  less  high  and  the  whole  skull  flatter. 
The  palatal  opening  is  smaller  and  differently  formed  behind.  The  open- 
ing of  the  posterior  nares  is  narrower.     The  lower  jaw  is  much  less  high. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  skull  of  L,  Biddulphi,  amongst  the  species 
of  which  specimens  are  available  for  comparison,  is  made  by  the  hare  which 
inhabits  the  Karakash  valley  between  Ladak  and  Yarkand.  This  species 
much  resembles  L,  pallipes  of  Hodgson  from  the  portion  of  Tibet  north 
jf  Nepal  and  Sikkim.  In  the  skull  of  the  Karakash  hare,  however,  the 
nasals  extend  backwards  to  some  distance  beyond  the  terminations  of  the 
premaxillfiB,  the  zygomatic  arch  is  broader  and  more  convex  beneath,  the 
postorbital  processes  are  differently  shaped  and  the  whole  skull  larger. 
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The  skull,  extracted  from  the  skin,  is  imperfect  behind,  and  the  length 

cannot  be  measured.     It  was  probably  under  Si  inches.     The  following 

are  some  of  the  dimensions : 

Id.  Met. 

Length  of  suture  between  nasal  bones, 1-23  031 

Greatest  breadth  across  hinder  portion  of  zygo- 
matic arches,   1*6  "(Mr 

Breadth  of  brain  case  behind  glenoid  fossa,  ...  1*17  "029 

Breadth  of  frontal  region  where  narrowest  be- 
hind post-orbital  processes,    0*57  '014 

Breadth  of  nasals  where  widest  near  posterior 

termination, 062  "016 

„  „        at  anterior  end, 051  '013 

Length  of  bony  palate  behind  anterior  palatal 

orifices, 025  "006 

Width  of  do.  between  anterior  molars, O'^S  *011 

LeDgth  of  row  upper  molars, 0*61  "015 

„      of  lower  jaw  from  angle  to  symphysis,...  2*25  '057 

Height  do.  to  condyle,    1-32  "033 

The  Lagomys  I  find  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  Captain  Bid- 
dulpha  has  collected  two  specimens,  one  from  the  Gilgit  district,  obtained 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  the  other  from  the  Kishengunga  valley, 
at  7500  ft.  On  the  whole  these  specimens  appear  to  me  to  agree  best  with 
X.  auritus,  the  species  inhabiting  the  Indus  valley  in  Ladak  at  moderate 
elevations,  but  the  ears,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  are  much  smaller, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  size  those  of  L.  Boylei.  The  dimensions  however 
appear  larger  than  those  of  L.  Boyleiy  and  the  fur  is  much  longer  and 
softer.  The  colouration  of  the  upper  parts  is  greyish  brown,  the  face 
being  rufous  to  a  variable  extent,  and  there  being  in  both  skins  a 
marked  rufous  patch  below  the  ears,  (the  glandular  patch  noticed  in 
skins  of  some  species  of  Lagomys  by  Dr.  Giinther ;  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
Septr.  1875,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  230,)  though  this  is  evidently  a 
variable  character,  for  whilst  in  one  skin,  and  this  has  the  forehead 
less  rufous  than  the  other,  the  patch  below  the  ear  is  ferruginous,  and 
the  breast,  shoulders  and  flanks  rufous,  in  the  other  skin  the  tinge  is  much 
fainter  and  is  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  lower  parts  are 
white,  faintly  tinged  with  rufous  in  one  specimen,  the  blackish  basal  por- 
tion of  the  hair  shewing  conspicuously. 

The  skull  is  very  near  that  of  both  L.  auritus  and  Z.  Boylei;  from 
that  of  the  former -it  only  differs  in  having  the  nasals  a  little  broader 
behind,   and  the  orbits  a  trifle  smaller,  and  from  that  of  the  latter  by 
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similar  small  differences.     Neither  the  external  characters  nor  the  skull 
agree  with  L.  rufescena. 

The  following  is  a  summarized  list  of  the  species  above  discussed : 

1.  Vulpes  montanus, 

2.  Lutray  either  JO.  vulgaris,  var.  or  an  allied  species. 

3.  MuSy  probably  new,  allied  to  M.  Bacirianus, 

4.  Lepus  Biddulphiy  sp.  nov. 

5.  Lag  amy  8  auritus  ?  var. 


XVI. — 0»  a  supposed  new  Sheep  from  the  Central  Sills  of  Kelat. — By 

A.  O.  Hume. 

(Received  30th  October ;  Eead  7tli  November,  1877.) 

(With  plate  IV.) 

I  received  last  year  from  Major  Sandeman,  C.  S.  I.,  Political  Superin- 
tendent of  Kelat,  the  head  and  horns  of  a  sheep  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  oorial  {Ovis  cycioceros)  and  which  had  been  obtained  in 
the  Hills  above  the  Bolan  pass. 

Directly  I  saw  these  horns  I  was  struck  with  their  greater  length  and 
slendemess,  and  their  peculiar  twist,  and  after  comparing  them  with  two 
specimens  of  O.  Vigneiy  and  numerous  specimens  of  O,  cycioceros,  and  the 
description  of  O.  Gmelini,  the  head  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  a  hitherto 
undescribed  species. 

In  all  these  three  species,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  each  horn  lies  in 
one  plane,  whereas  in  the  present  species  the  horn  twists  out,  in  a  capital 
S.  fashion.  There  is  in  fact  much  the  same  difference  between  the  horns 
of  the  present  species  and  of  O,  cycioceros,  that  there  is  between  those  of 
O.  Kareleni,  and  O.  Sodgsoni, 

It  seems  to  me  not  impossible  that  this  species  may  be  one  at  any  rate 
of  the  wild  stocks  from  which  the  domesticated  breed  originated. 

I  propose  to  name  this  sheep 

Otis  blajtpobdi. 

after  my  friend  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanf ord,  our  well  known  Zoologist  and  Geolo- 
gist. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  skull  and  horns  with  corre- 
sponding dimensions  of  those  of  a  specimen  of  0,  cycioceros,  of  apparently 
the  same  age,  viz.,  about  8  years.  In  the  case  of  each  measurement,  the 
dimension  first  given  is  that  of  O.  Blanfordi, 
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Length  from  the  occipital  crest  to  the  end  of  the  premaxil- 

kries,    10-25,  10-85 

„      from  the  anterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum,...  9'85,  8*55 
„      of  the  bony  palate  from  the  opening  of  the  posterior 

nares  to  the  extremity  of  the  premaxillaries, 4-7,  '4-5 

„      of  the  upper  molar  series,    2*6,  285 

Breadth  of  palate  between  last  molars, r63,  169 

„       between  anterior  premolars, 1'13,  10 

„       of  the  fossa  between  the  pterygoid  processes,    0*5,  0*75 

Greatest  width  of  skull  at  posterior  border  of  orbit,  6  3,  5"6 

Length  of  horns  along  the  curve,  35-75,  295 

Circumference  of  ditto  at  base, 90,  10 

Width  from  tip  to  tip  of  horns  in  a  straight  line,    16-5,  5-4 

Greatest  breadth  of  horn  at  base,  2*25,  245 

Greatest  depth  of  horn  at  base, 3  25,  325 

Width  of  forehead  between  orbits,    3*5,  -  3'8 

The  lower  part  of  the  forehead  at  the  nasal  suture  and  the  whole  of 
the  f ronfals  are  more  raised  and  convex  than  in  either  O,  eycloceros,  or  O. 

Viyneu 

The  frontal  ridge  between  the  bases  of  the  horns  is  less  developed  in 
O,  Blanfordi,  and  in  this  latter  the  posterior  convex  margin  of  the  bony 
palate  is  difEerently  shaped,  being  more  pointed  and  not  nearly  semicircular 
as  in  0.  cycloceros. 

Although  this  was  promised  me,  I  have  not,  I  regret  to  say,  as  yet 
received  any  skin  of  this  sheep  ;  but  I  should  hope  that  the  dimensions 
above  given,  accompanied  by  an  accurate  drawing,  would  suffice  to  enable 
other  observers  to  identify  this  supposed  new  species. 


XVII. — Catalogue  of  the  recorded  Cyclones  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  up  to  the 
end  of  lS76f  compiled  by  Henbx  F.  BulSTOUd,  Meteorological  Be- 
porter  to  the  Gevemment  of  India. 

The  following  list  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  with  great- 
er accuracy  than  had  previously  been  practicable,  what  is  the  distribution 
of  cyclones  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  also  what  parts  of  the 
Bay  are  most  liable  to  storms,  in  each  season  of  the  year.  The  general 
results  arrived  at  on  these  heads  have  been  annoimced  in  my  lately  publish- 
ed work  '*  The  Indian  Meteorologist's  Yade  Mecum." 
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The  basis  of  the  present  catalogue  has  been  furnished  by  the  two  lists 
published  by  Dr.  Buist  in  Vols,  xii  and  xiv,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bom- 
bay Geographical  Society,  and  that  given  by  Mr.  Piddington  in  the  Sailor's 
Horn  Book,*  accompanying  a  chart  of  the  storm  tracks.  To  these  I  have 
added  a  considerable  number  of  storms,  notices  of  which  I  have  gathered 
from  other  sources,  and  also  those  recorded  in  recent  years  in  the  Keports 
of  the  Meteorological  Department.  A  few  evident  errors  in  Dr.  Buist *8 
catalogues  (possibly  arising  from  misprints)  have  been  corrected,  and  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  some  doubtful  cases. 

The  several  authorities  referred  to  are  designated  in  the  Catalogue  by 
the  following  symbols : 

B.  I.     Buist' s  first  catalogue.     Trans.  Bombay  Geog.  Soc.  Vol.  xii.  App.  A. 
B.  IT*      ditto  second  ditto  ditto      ditto      ditto  ditto         xiv.     p.  19. 

P.   I-XXV. 

PHB. 

AAR. 

O. 

C. 

HID. 

G.  &T. 

SGMA. 

MJ. 

L. 

PRS. 

BMR. 

G.  &  B. 

W.  Rep. 

E.  Rep. 

Auct. 

AJ. 

T. 


XIV. 

Piddington's  Memoirs  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal. 

ditto  Sailor's  Horn  Book  of  Storms. 

Asiatic  Annual  register. 

Orme's  History  of  the  Military  transactions  in  Hindostan. 
Capper's  Winds  and  Monsoons. 
Horsburgh's  Indian  Directory.     Taylor's  Edit.  1874. 
Goldingham  and  Taylor.     Madras  Met.  Register  1822-1843. 
Surveyor  General's  Meteor.  Abstracts  for  Calcutta  1840-77. 
Madras  Journal. 

Dr.  Liebeg  in  the  J.  As.  Soc.  Bengal  1858. 
Proc.  Royal  Soc.  London. 
Bengal  Meteorological  Reports. 

Gastrell  and  Blanf  ord.     Report  on  Calcutta  Cyclone  1864. 
"W.  G.  Willson's  Special  Reports  on  Cyclones. 
J.  Eliot's  ditto      ditto  ditto. 

The  Author  from  private  notes. 
Asiatic  Journal. 
Col.  Thuillier  in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal.     Vol.  xvii.  p.  I. 


•  AlfiO  ill  Vol.  xvi,  part  2  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
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No. 


II 


III 


08 


O 


1737  Oct. 


1747  Oct. 


1749  Apl. 


IV 


VI 
VII 

VIII 
IX 


1752 


Days. 


7tb 


2nd 


13th 


Oct. 


1760  Dec. 

1761  Jan. 


1763 
1768 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1782  Oct. 
1787  May 


31st 


31st  & 
1st 


21st 
29th 

20th 

19th  & 
20th. 


Details  of  Storm. 


A  violent  earthquake  and  furious 
hurricane  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  ;  reached  60  miles 
up  the  river.  20,000  craft 
01  all  descriptions  destroyed. 
300,000  people  said  to  have 
perished  in  Lower  Bengal  or 
in  the  Gulf.  The  river  rose 
40  feet  above  its  usual  level.* 

Six  French  men  of  war  blown 
out  of  Madras  roads  by  a  hur- 
ricane ;  one  foundered  and  4 
dismasted.  Twenty  other  ves- 
sels driven  ashore  or  lost  at 
sea.  Storm  not  felt  at  Pon- 
dicherry. 

A  furious  hurricane  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast.  English  camp 
at  Porto  Novo  blown  down. 
Two  Indiamen  stranded.  The 
Apollo  hospital  ship,  Bern- 
hroke  60  guns,  and  Namur 
74  lost. 

Violent  hurricane  on  the  coast  of 
Madras.  Bain  that  fell  conti- 
nuously for  several  days  laid 
the  whole  country  under  water. 

Cyclone  at  Pondicherry  during 
the  siege.  Central  calm  pass- 
ed over  the  town  at  midnight 
of  New  Year's  eve. 

Madras.  All  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  roads  lost. 

Madras.  (7Aa^Aaf7»  Indiaman  lost 
in  the  roads.  Storm  not  felt 
at  Pondicherry. 

Madras.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred country  vessels  stranded. 

Great  storm  and  storm  wave 
^  inundation  at  Coringa  ;  pene- 
trated 20  miles  inland.  Esti- 
mated that  20,000  souls  and 
500,000  cattle  perished. 


Authority. 


PHB.  p.  225. 


O. 

C.  p.  57.  B.  I. 


O. 

C.  p.  62. 


0. 

c. 

p- 

58. 

0. 

c. 

p- 

58. 

c. 

p- 

59. 

c. 

p- 

60. 

HID. 

AAR.  A788. 
PHB.  p.  195. 
B.  I. 


*  These  estimateB  aore  in  all  probability  greatly  exaggerated,  as  will  readily  be 
believed  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the  cha^cter  of  IndQan  statistics,  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  Backergunge  cyclone  of  November  1876,  was 
eventually  found  to  be  only  about  half  the  original  estimate,  although  this  latter  was 
based  on  an  actual  enumeration  of  a  certain  number  of  viUageB,  and  had  been  fxamied 
with  comparative  caution. 
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X 
XI 

XII 
XIII 


11797  June  18fch  to 
20th. 
Nov. 


XIV 
XV 

XVI 


1789  Dec. 
? 


1792 


Oct. 


1797 


1800 


1800 


Oct. 


Oct. 


1803  Dec. 


1805 


XVII 


XVIII 

? 


1805 


1807 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


1808 


XIX 


XX 

XXI 


1808  Dec. 


1811 


1818 
1820 


42 


Sept 


A  great  storm  wave  inundation 
at  Coringa.     Accounts  collect- 
ed bj  M.  de  la  Place  in  1840. 
[Perhaps  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding.    H.  P.  B.} 
26th  &At  Madras.     No  details  given. 
27th.  I 

At  Madras.    No  details. 


19fch. 


PHB. 


28th. 
4tli. 


7th. 


16th. 


10th  & 
11th. 


5th    & 
6th. 
12th. 


May 


Oct. 
Mar. 


8rd. 


23rd  & 
24th. 

29th  & 
30th. 


In  north  of  Bay.  Becorded  by 
H.  C.  S.  Minerva, 

Furious  hurricane  and  earth- 
quake at  Ongole  and  Masuli- 
patam.  Many  houses  at  On- 
gole shaken  down. 

Hurricane  at  Coringa  and  Ma- 
sulipatam. 

H.  M.  S.  Centurion  experienced 
a  violent  hurricane  between 
Trincomalee  and  Madras. 

At  Trincomalee  and  on  Coroman- 
del  Coast  and  across  penin- 
sula to  TelHcherry  on  the  Ma« 
labar  Coast. 

Calcutta  and  Lower  Bengal 
[Doubtful  if  this  were  a  cy- 
clone from  the  Bay.  H.  F.  B.] 

Madras.  The  sea  breached  the  fort 
and  walls  of  the  Black  town. 
Storm  not  felt  to  north  of  Pu- 
licat,  nor  at  Pondicherry. 

Cyclone  at  Vizagapatam.  20 
country  ships  driven  onshore. 

Madras  and  South  Coromandel 
Coast.  Great  loss  of  life  and 
shipping.  [Probably  a  mis- 
take, being  a  repetition  of 
XVII  H.  F.  B.]. 

Madras.  Destroyed  nearly  every 
vessel  in  the  roads.  Ninety  na- 
tive vessels  wrecked.  The  Jbover 
frigate  and  store  ship  ManeheM- 
ter  run  ashore  and  wrecked. 

Madras.  Centre  of  cyclone  pass- 
ed over  the  town. 

Madras  [and  Kistnapatam  ?] 


B.I. 

B.  I. 

PHB. 

B.  I. 

PHB.  p.  226. 


B.  I. 

PHB. 

HID. 


AAB.  1808. 
B.I. 

B.I. 

B.  I. 
HID. 
AAK.  X.  129. 

AAB.  X.  153. 

B.I. 


B.  I. 
HID. 


B.  I. 

AJ.  May  1819. 

B.i.PHB.p.55. 
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XXII 


XXIII 


XXIV 


1820 


1822 


1828 


May 


June 


XXV 

XXVI 


XXVII 


XXVIII 


yxix 


XXX 


XXXI 


5LXXII 


1828 
1824 


1827 


1830 


1830 


1831 


May 


8tb. 


26th. 


June 
June 


May 


May 


Dec, 


Oct. 


1831  Deo. 


1832 
1832 


May 
Aug- 


end. 
8th. 


7th   to 
10th. 


26th. 


2nd. 


31st. 


6th. 


21st. 
4th. 


Madras  and  also  on  Malabar 
coast.  Occasioned  some  loss 
of  shipping  south  of  Bombay. 

Storm  waye  swept  over  Bur isal  and 
Backergunj.  60,000  souls  said 
to  have  perished.  Storm  travel- 
led only  53  miles  in  24  hours. 

From  the  north  of  the  Bay  over 
Balasore.  The  Liverpool  and 
Oracahesea  storm.  Six  large 
ships  wrecked. 

Chittagong  and  Delta  of  Gkmges. 

Chittagong.  Heavy  inundations 
causing  i^imense  loss  of  life 
and  property. 

^Madras.  Several  native  vessels 
driven  on  shore,  and  the  David 
Scott  parted  her  chain  cables. 
Lowest  bar.  at  Madras  29*76. 

Cyclone  apparently  passed  at  sea 
northwards.  A  fresh  or  light 
gale  at  Calcutta.  Lowest  bar 
29008. 

A  gale  of  the  most  violent  de- 
scription at  Pondicherry  and 
Cuddalore,  whereby  the  stout- 
est trees  were  laid  low,  houses 
unroofed  and  many  lives  lost. 
At  Madras,  wind  approached 
to  a  gale  at  8  or  9  p.  m. 

Balasore  and  Cuttaek.  Inunda- 
tion swept  away  300  villages 
and  at  least  11 ,000  people.  Fa- 
mine followed  and  total  loss  of 
life  estimated  at  50,000  souls. 

Pondicherry  and  Cuddalore. 
Lasted  a  few  hours  only  but 
fearfully  destructive. 

In  Gangetio  delta  8000  or  10,000 
people  drowned. 

Furious  hurricane  at  Calcutta. 
Bar.  28*8  [not  mentioned  inCol. 
Thuillier's  list  of  storms  at 
Calcutta ;  possibly  an  error  for 
that  of  3rd  August  1834. 
H.  F.  B.] 


B.  I. 
PHB.    p. 

56, 95. 
R  I. 
PHB    p. 

56. 

B.  I. 

PHB    p. 
56. 

B.  I. 
B.  I. 
P,  XXII, 

a.  &T. 


T. 


a.  AT, 


B.  L  PH 
B.  p.  56. 
AJ.183SI 
&  1833, 

B.  I. 


B.I, 
B.I, 
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No. 


XXXIII  jl832 

XXXIV  1833 


XXXV 
XXXVI 

XXXVII 


XXXVIII 

XXXIX 

XL 


183^ 
1884 

1836 


Details  of  Stonn. 


1888 

1888 
1839 


May 

Aug. 

Oct. 


3rd. 


80th. 


XLI 


1839 


XLII 


XLIII 


Oct. 

Nov. 
June 


19th. 

P 

3rd   to 

5th. 


Sept. 


1839 


1840 


Nov. 


April 
May 


19th  to 

2l8t. 


12th  to 
17th. 


27th  to 
1st. 


A  fresh  or  light  gale  at  Calcutta. 
At  mouth  of  Hooghly.  H.  C.  S. 
Duke  of  York  stranded  on  a 
paddy  field  2i  miles  south  of 
Hidjillee.  Bar.  at  Calcutta 
29*032.  Storm  did  not  reach 
to  Balasore. 
At  Khyouk  Phyoo  on  Arakan 

coast. 

At  Calcutta  hlew  a  gale  with  in- 
cessant rain.  Bar.  29  028. 
Bain  5*80  ins. 
Madras.  Central  calm  passed 
over  the  town  and  lasted  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Lowest 
bar.  28-285. 
At  Kedjiri  in  the  Hoogly  estuary. 

Bar.  at  Calcutta  29398. 
At  Khyouk  Phyoo. 
Traversed  the  top  of  the  Bay 

from  ENE  to  WSW.  P 
[This  course  seems  very  doubtful. 
On  the  data  given,  I  should 
put  the  centre  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  in  positions  very  different 
from  those  adopted  by  Mr. 
Fiddington.  The  course  was 
more  probably  from  SE  to  N  W 
to  near  Pooree.  Prof.  Dove 
has  been  misled  by  the  original 
error.  See  Klimat.  Beitr.  i. 
p.  213.  H.  P.  B.] 
Passed  northward  across  Sunder- 
buns,  between  Calcutta  and 
Burrisaul,  to  near  Rungpore. 
Lowest  bar.  at  Calcutta  29*200 
with  N.  wind. 
Across  the  Bay  from  the  Anda- 
mans  to  Coringa.  A  storm 
wave  laid  the  shore  8  ft.  under 
water.  70  vessels  and  700 
souls  lost  at  sea.  6,000  said 
to  have  been  drowned  on  shore. 
Andamans  to  the  Orissa  coast. 
Felt  at  Calcutta,  where  lowest 
bar.  was  2942.  Centre  passed 
just  South  of  Pooree. 


Autho- 
rity. 


T. 

TB.  I. 
PHB    p. 
56,  273. 


PHB. 
T. 


Q&T. 
Bi. 

PHB.  p. 
56. 
T.  [56. 
PHB.  p. 
PHB.  p. 
P.  I.  [56. 


P.  II. 
T. 


P.  II. 
B.  I. 


P.m. 
B.  I. 
T.I. 
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XLIV 


XLV 
XLVI 


1840 


1840 
1841 


XLVII  1842 


XLVIII 


May 


Nov. 
May 


1842 


May 
Juno 


2l8t. 

16th. 


3l6t  to 
5th. 


XLIX  1842 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


2nd  to 
5th. 


22nd to 
1st. 


LI 


LIT 


1848 


1848 


May 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1844 


LIU  1844 


May 
Aug. 


Hurricane  off  Madras  and  South-  B.  z, 

em  coast. 
To  the  NE  of  Andamans. 
From  the   SW  of    the    Anda- 
mans to  Madras.    A  lull  in  the 
middle  of  the  storm  at  Madras 
Bar.  29-069. 
Great   Calcutta  cyclone  on  8rd 
June.     '*  The  most  severe  gale 
ever  felt  at  Calcutta."     Bar. 
28*278.      Centre  passed  over 
the  city. 
Across  the  north  of  the  Bay,  in 
a  NW    direction  to   Cuttack. 
Also  felt  at  Gya  and  Patna  on 
the  6th. 
From  the  Andamans  westward 
to  Pondicherry  and  across  In- 
dia to  the  Arahian  Sea.   Thence 
westward  to  E.  Long.  60"*  a 
total    course    of  2000  miles. 
Average  rate  of  travelling  12'4 
miles  per  hour  across  the  bay, 
and  5*6  miles  afterwards. 
19th  to  From    South  of  bay,    NW    to 
23rd.       Ongole.     Bar.  at  Masulipatam 
28*73.     The   jdace  inundated 
by  the  sea.     Bar.   at  Bombay 
fell  0-2  from  18th  to  23rd. 
28th  to  From  N.  lat.  6**  E.  long.  90*  in 
2nd.        NW  direction.     Did  not  reach 
land.     Another  storm  simul- 
taneously in  lat.  7° — 8^and8ame 
long,  south  of  Uie  equator. 
11th.   Noakhally  and  Chittagong. 
2l8t.   Blowing  a  gale  at  Calcutta  from 
9  p.  M.  to  the  following  morn- 
ing.    More  than  12  ins.   of 
rain  fell.     Bar.  at  simset,  be- 
fore the  gale  29*350.     [Not 
mentioned  by  Pidding^n  but 
appears  to  have  been  a  cyckne. 
H.  F.  B.] 


P.  n. 

P.T. 

G.  AT. 
B.  I. 

Pvnr-T. 
SGMA. 
B.  I. 


Ph. 
B.I. 


P  vm. 
B  I. 


Pxn. 

T. 

SGMA. 
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No. 


LIV 


1844 


LV 


LVI 
LVII 

LVIII 
LIX 


1845 


Nov. 


9th   to 
14th. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


East  of  the  Andamans.  Encoun- 
tered bj  the  Briton  and  Bun- 
nymede  troop  ships.  Both  dis- 
masted and  thrown  on  Anda- 


P.  xn. 


mans. 


1846 

1848 

1848 
1848 


LX 
LXI 

LXII 


Sept. 
April 

July 
Oct. 


1849 
1849 

1850 


LXIII 

LXIV 

LXV 


May 
Dec. 

April 


2l8t. 

23rd. 


15th. 

12th  to 
14th. 


12th  to 

13th. 

10th. 


23rd  to 
28th. 


T. 

SGMA. 

B.I. 


P.  mi. 
P.  XTin. 


1850 
1850 
1851 


LXVI 


1851 


Nov. 

Dec. 

April 
May 

Oct. 


29th  to  From  South  of  bay,  westward  to  P.  irv. 
2nd.        Ceylon.      Centre  passed  near    B.  i. 
Batticuloa.     On  the  3rd  a  mag- 
netic storm  observed  at  Bom- 
bay. 

A  gale  at  night  at  Calcutta.  Bar. 
at  sunset  before  gale  29475. 

Violent  hurricane  off  Ceylon,  in 
which  H.  M.  brig  Jumna  jvaa 
nearly  lost, 

Sandheads.  Ship  Nussur  foun- 
dered. 

In  north  of  Bay  where  it  was 
generated.  Travelled  NW 
to  False  Point.  Centre  passed 
over  light-house. 

Chittagong.  Lowest  (unsed) 
Bar.  28-40. 

Severe  hurricane  at  Madras. 
Ships  Lady  Sale,  Indwtry  and 
Princess  Boyal  lost. 

Cyclone  formed  to  west  of  Nico- 
bars  passed  northward  to  Ben- 
gal, between  Midnapore  and 
Calcutta  and  over  Moorsheda- 
bad,  on  nearly  the  same  track 
as  that  of  1864,  but  a  little 
more  westerly. 

In  Andaman  Sea.  Formed  east  of 
Port  Blairand  travelled  NNW. 

Hurricane  at  Madras.  Two  ships 
and  18  country  craft  wrecked. 

From  the  NE  of  Ceylon  to  Madras 
Passed  to  north  of  town.  Low- 
est bar.  29*322  with  wind  from 
SW. 
20th  to  In  north  of  Bay.  Centre  passed 
23rd.  over  False  Point  light-house 
and  thence  NE  by  N.  in 
direction  of  Dacca.  Lowest 
bar.  at  False  Point  28*21. 


17th  to 
19th. 
4th. 

30th  to 
6th. 


P.  xin. 
B.  I. 

P.  XX. 


P. 

B.  I. 

P. 
B.  I. 


P.  xxm. 
B.  I. 
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No. 


LXVII 


LXVIII 


^ 

^ 
H 


1852 


Month. 


May 


1853 


LXIX 

LXX 
LXXI 


LXXII 
LXXIII 

LXXIV 


LXXV 


LXXVI 


LXXVII 

Lxxvni 


1854 

1854 
1855 

1856 

? 


1856 
1866 

1857 


1858 


Mar. 


April 

Oct. 

May 

May 


LXXIX 
LXXX 


1858 


1858 
1859 


Sept. 
Nov. 

Oct. 
Nov. 

April 


1859 
1859 


May 

Oct. 
April 


June 
July 


Days. 


Detailfl  of  Storm. 


12th  to  From  lat.  15^  course  due  North 
15th.  to  Sonderhuns.  Centre  passed 
39  miles  East  of  Calcutta. 
Two  river  steamers  in  Sunder- 
buns  carried  to  middle  of  jun- 
gle. Much  damage  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

26th  to  Furious    hurricane  in  Southern 
28th.       India.     Some  50  vessels  sunk 
or  wrecked  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  South  of  Madras. 
21st  to  A  violent  hurricane  in  Gulf  of 
23rd.       Martaban  and  at  Rangoon. 
6th.    Hurricane  South  of  Ceylon. 
15th  to  Bay  of  Bengal  between  Burmah 
29th.      and  Madras. 
14th.  In  Bay  of  Bengal.     [This  rests 
on  Buist's  authority  only.     A 
gale  is  recorded  at  Calcutta  on 
this  day,  but  it  was   only  a 
violent  hail-storm.     H.  F.  B.] 
8rd.    Calcutta.     Lowest  bar.  29*156. 
17th  to  Bay  of  Ben^  6**  to  20**  North. 
21st.       Felt  at  Madras. 
28th  to  Off  Ceylon.     Central  calm  passed 
2nd.       over    Nellore.      Many  houses 
and  trees  blown  down. 
9-lOth.  From  Andamans  to  Cape  Negrais. 
Much  destruction  at  Henzada 
and  Bangoon,  between  which 
the  centre  passed. 
Bay  of  Bengal  across  to  Malabar 
coast.      Also    Chittagong    at 
Dacca. 
At  Calcutta.  Lower  bar.  29*291. 


Autho- 
rity. 


P.  xnv. 
B.  I. 


15th  to 
20th. 

25th  & 
26th. 

21st  to 
27th. 


B.  I. 


P.    XXV, 

B.  I. 
B.  I. 
B.  n. 

B.  n. 
SGMA. 


12th  to 
17th. 

25th  to 
27th. 


Bay  of  Bengal  and  also  the  An- 
daman Sea.  Prevailed  with 
greatest  violence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Negapatam.  15 
to  20  inches  rain  over  Tanjore. 

Bay  of  Bengal  off  Akyab. 

Calcutta.  Lowesf  bar.  28*179. 
Incessant  rain.  No  thunder 
or  %ht]ung« 


SGMA. 
B.  n. 
MJ.1856 

B.  IT. 

MJ. 

1857. 
L. 
B.  n. 


B.  n. 


B.  n. 
SGMA. 
B.  n. 
M J.  rv. 


B.  n. 

B.  IT. 

SGMA. 
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No. 


liXXXI 


LXXXII 

liXXXIII 

liXXXIV 

LXXXV 
LXXXVI 


LXXXV  II 

liXXXVIII 

liXXXIX 


Montb. 


1864 


XC 

XCI 

XCII 


XCIII 
XCIV 

xcv 

XCVI 


XCVII 


XCVIII 


xcix 


1864 
1864 
1865 
1867 
1867 


1867 
1868 
1869 

1869 

1869 

1869 


1870 

1870 

1871 
1872 


1872 


1872 
1872 


C1872 


Oct. 


DajB. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
May 

May 

June 

Oct. 


Jan. 

May 

? 
April 
May 


June 
July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Details  of  Storm. 


Moulmevn 


2nd  to  From  NW  of  Andamans  to  Ben- 
5th.  gal.  Storm  wave  in  Hooghly 
swept  away  48,000  souls  and 
upwards  of  100,000  cattle. 
Nearly  all  the  shipping  in  the 
river  stranded.  P.  and  O.  mail 
steamers  Bengal  and  Bentinck 
hulk  landed  high  and  dry  on 
fields.  All  trees  stripped  of 
their  leaves.  Lowest  bar.  at 
Calcutta  28-570, 

North  of  Bay  of  BengaL 

Masulipatam  Cyclone. 

E.  of  Ceylon. 

Yizagapatam  Cyclone. 

From  near  Nicobars  to  Bengal. 
Passed  East  of  Calcutta  over 
Port  Canning. 

In  north-east  of  bay. 

Cyclone  at  Akyab. 

In    NE    of    Bay. 
steamer  involved. 

From    Cape    Negnds    to    NW 
across  Bengal. 
5th  to  North  of  Bay  and  across  Bengal. 
10th. 

From  NE  of  bay,  across  Mid- 
napore,  Furulia  and  Gya  to 
Benares. 

South  of  bay,  midway  between 
Ceylon  and  Nicobars, 

In  NE  of  bay.  Encountered  by 
steamer  Moulmein. 

Near  Pondicherry. 

Severe  cyclone  passed  over  Mad- 
ras. Formed  about  7"  30*  N. 
lat.  Felt  at  Calicut  and  afEeo- 
ted  the  barometer  at  Bombay. 

A  small  storm  generated  in  the 
north  of  the  bay  passed  over 
Balasore. 

A  small  local  cyclone  in  NE  of 
Bay. 

19th  &From  north  of  bay,  northwards 
20th.       across  Jessore. 
24th  to:  Cyclone  passed  over  Narcondam 
26th.  I    island  levelling  the  forest. 


25th. 

5th. 

? 

30th. 

27th  to 

2nd. 

12th. 

? 
1st. 

13th  to 
17th. 


7th    & 
8th. 

10th  & 

11th. 

30th. 

? 

29th  to 
3rd. 


28th  to 
1st. 

11th. 


Autho^ 
rity. 


G.  &B, 


G.  &B. 
G.  &B. 
G.  &B. 

Auct. 

BMR. 

PBS. 

Auct. 

Auct. 

BMR, 

1869. 

BMB. 

1869. 

BMB. 

1869. 

BMB. 

1869. 

BMR. 

1870. 

BMR. 

1870. 

BMR. 

1871. 

BMB. 

1872. 

W.  Rep. 
BMR. 

1872. 

BMR. 

1872. 

BMR. 

1872. 

BMR. 

1872. 
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No. 


CI 


CII 


cm 

CIV 

CV 

CVI 


CVII 

CVIII 

CIX 

ex 

CXI 


1873 


1874 


1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 


1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1876 


CXII 


Month. 


Not. 


May 


June 


July 

Aug. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 


1876    Oct. 
Nov. 


Days. 


8rd. 


8rd   to 
5th. 


Details  of  Storm. 


Severe  cyclone  encountered  by 
the  Foam  in  N.  lat.  15**  SC,  E. 
long.  85°. 

Cyclone  at  Madras.  Originated 
about  N.  lat.  9°,  E.  long.  85^ 
Broke  up  before  reaching  land. 

Small  cyclone  in  NW  of  bay. 


16th  to 
17th. 
28th  <fe'An  incipient  cyclone  in  NW  of 
29th.  I    bay. 
1st     &  Crossed   the  north  of  the  bay 

2nd.  from  near  Akyab  to  WN W. 
13th  to  Originated  between  13°  and  17** 
16th.  N.  lat.  Crossed  to  NW  of 
bay  and  passed  over  Midna- 
pore  and  Burdwan.  Bar.  at 
Sandheads  in  central  calm 
27-58. 

24th  to  Cyclone  felt  at  Coconada. 
26th.  I 
1st     &Second    cyclone     at    Coconada. 

2nd.       Did  not  reach  land. 
10th  to  Encountered  by  Meinam  between 
12th.  I    lat.  17*  and  19.** 
10th  to  Storm  in  the  South  of  the  bay. 

12th. 
5th   to  Yizagapatam    cyclone.      Found 
8th.        to  West  of  Andamans  in  N. 
lat.  15*^,  reached  Yizagapatam 
on  8th  and  passed  up  the  mar- 
gin of  East 
29th  to  The  Backerganj  cyclone.  Formed 
1st.        near    Andamans    and    moved 
north  to  mouth  of  Megna,  the 
islands   of  which  were  swept 
by  storm  wave,  and  upwards 
of  100,000  people  drowned. 


Autho- 
rity. 


BMB. 
1873. 

BMB. 

1874. 

BMB. 

1874. 

BMB. 

1874. 

BMB. 

1874. 

W.  Eep. 

BMB. 

1874. 


BMB. 

1874. 

BMB. 

1874. 

BMB. 

1874. 

BMXL 

1874. 

J.E.Bep. 


J.E.Bep. 
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XVIII. — Memorandum  on  the  diurnal  Variation  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 
at  the  Sandheads,  hy  Chas.  Habdhtg,  Esq.,  with  a  prefatory  note  hy 
Hensy  F.  Blanfobd. 

In  the  Society's  Journal,  Part  II,  No.  1  of  -1877,  I  published  a  short 
paper  on  the  Variation  of  the  Barometric  Tides  in  connection  with  the  Diur- 
nal  Land  and  Sea-breezes,  in  which  the  diurnal  yariation  of  pressure  over 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  between  latitude  20°  and  the  Sand-heads,  in  the  month  of 
January,  was  deduced  from  the  ship  observations  recorded  in  the  log-books 
collected  by  the  London  Meteorological  Office.  The  method  pursued  in 
dealing  with  these  observations  was  a  very  rough  one,  and  by  no  means  the 
best  that  might  have  been  adopted ;  and  I  assumed  (what  I  now  admit 
was  not  justified)  that  the  observations  dealt  with  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  yield  mean  values  for  each  hour  of  observation  which  should  be 
comparable  with  each  other. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  from  Captain  H.  Toynbee,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Marine  Meteorology  in  the  London  Meteorological  Office,  the 
following  Memorandum,  which  viras  drawn  up  at  his  request  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Harding,  and  as  it  furnishes  an  important  correction  to  the  results  given 
in  my  paper  above  referred  to,  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  communicating 
it  to  the  Society. 

H.  F.  B. 


In  glancing  through  Mr.  Blanford's  paper  on  the  Variation  of  the 
Barometric  Tides  in  connection  with  diurnal  land  and  sea-breezes  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  diagram  on  p.  48,  which  shows  the  afternoon  minimum, 
deduced  from  the  sea  observations,  to  be  considerably  less  marked  than  the 
morning  minimum ;  and  from  para.  2,  p.  47,  I  gather  that  the  pith  of  the 
paper  depends  greatly  upon  the  shallowness  of  this  afternoon  minimum. 

The  discussion  of  the  diurnal  range  of  barometer  observations  at  sea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  (see  Official  No. 
20,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Office)  in  no  way  supports  this  excess 
of  depression  in  the  morning  minimum,  and  the  experience  derived  from  that 
discussion  has  suggested  to  me  a  probable  cause  of  much  of  the  difference 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Blanf  ord. 

I  rather  fail  to  reproduce  the  mean  results  given  by  Mr.  Blanford,  but 
I  see  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  inferring  that  whatever  observations  he 
has  allowed  to  enter  into  the  discussion  have  been  summed  up  as  follows  : 
if  the  part  of  the  ocean  under  discussion  yielded  sixty-four  noon  obser- 
vations, thirty-eight  4  P.  K.  observations,  &c.,  the  sixty-four  noon  observa- 
tions were  meaned  and  the  mean  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  thirty-eight 
4  P.  M.  observations. 

I  have  quite  ignored  that  I  might  refer  to  the  original  logs,  and  have 
considered  myself  restricted  to  the  observations  as  given  in  the  ''Data 
43 
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Books"  and  have  dealt  "with  the  obeervations  obtained  from  that  source 
in  a  manner  which  as  far  as  I  can  see  is  open  to  very  little  objection,  and 
which  is  probably  the  best  possible  method  under  the  circxmistanees. 

I  have  meaned  all  the  noon  observations  for  an  absolute  reading,  and 
for  the  means  of  the  other  ^-hourly  periods  have  worked  on  the  absolute 
differences  which  are  obtainable  from  the  various  observations  recorded :  for 
example,  working  all  the  obtainable  differences  of  4  p.  m.  observations  on 
noon  observations  for  the  same  day,  and  finally  meaning  these  differenoesy 
and  applying  the  mean  difference  to  the  noon  mean  already  obtained  for  a 
4  p.  M.  mean : — so  on  for  all  the  other  4-hourly  periods.  The  method  has 
been  to  take  noon  as  a  centre  and  work  on  differences  at  each  side  of  it. 
The  midnight  observation  has  thus  been  obtained,  by  working  backwards 
and  forwards  from  noon,  and  the  difference  of  the  two  results  is  only 
•002  in. 

The  results  for  the  4-hourly  periods  are  as  follows,  usmg  all  the  sea 
data  between  20^^  and  22°  N.  and  80**  to  90**  E. 

4  am.        8  a.  m.        Noon.        4  p.  k.      .  8  p.  m. 
29-996         80-056        80041        29*987        80029 


Midt. 
80-024 


—•026  +-084        +-019        —-085         -I- -007         -|-002{ 


Mean. 

30022 

diff.  from 
.Daily  M. 

I  have  computed  Bessel's  constants  from  the  4-hourly  values,  and  the 

expression  is  as  follows : — 

w  =  80022  +  -0136 sin  (n.  16^  +  820°  60  +  0811  sin  («.  80°  +  160^ 42^ 

+  •0002  sin  (fi.  46**  +  90°). 

From  the  constants,  the  following  hourly  values  for  the  sea  observations  have 
been  computed :  they  are  given  side  by  side  with  the  hourly  values  of  sea 
observations  deduced  by  Mr.  Blanford  and  with  those  of  Calcutta. 

Sea  [C.  H.]     Sea  [Mr.  Blanford.] 


Hour. 

Calcutta. 

30011 

Midt. 

+  -003 

1  A.  M. 

—  •006 

2     „ 

—  015 

8      n 

—  021 

4    „ 

—  •024 

5     „ 

—  •020 

6    ., 

—  005 

7    „ 

+  -021 

8    „ 

+   050 

9    „ 

+  -072 

10    „ 

+  -078 

11    .. 

+  -062 

80 

+ 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


•022 
•002 
•Oil 
•028 
•028 
•026 
•016 
•000 
•018 
•084 
•043 
•043 
•035 


80022 
+  016 

—  001 

—  021 

—  037 

—  •042 

—  033 

—  013 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


•010 
•028 
•037 
•035 
•024 
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Noon 

+  -032 

—  ■019 

—  ■Oil 

IP.  M. 

—  im 

■000 

—  001 

2    „ 

—  031 

—  018 

-010 

8    „ 

—  048 

—  031 

—  014 

*    .. 

—  OM 

—  035 

—  016 

6    „ 

—  051 

—  031 

—  016 

8    „ 

—  ■010 

—  ■021 

—  014 

7    ., 

—  024 

—  ■007 

—  008 

8    „ 

—  ■007 

+  007 

+   002 

8    „ 

+   006 

+  ■oie 

-f    Oil 

10    „ 

+  ■oia 

+   018 

+   023 

11    » 

+   010 

+   013 

■f   024 

The  above  observations  are  plotted  in  the  following  diagra 


Thick  line— SajiiUioads.  (C.  E.) 
Thia    „         do.  (E.  P.  B.) 

Dotted  „    Calcatta. 
I  have  worked  the  valuea  ot  the  4-hourly  periods  for  the  belts  of  kti- 
tude.from  20°  to  21"  N.  and  21°  to  22°  N.,  as  well  as  the  combined  result, 
consequently  give  them  below. 

4  A.  U.     8  A.  U.     Noon.     4  f.  H.    8  p.  U.      Midt.      Mean. 
80005    80-063    30047    29991    30083    80025    30027  ' 
—  022    +    036    +    020  —  036    +   006  —  •002{f^j'Sj^ 

{21°  to  23' 
N    reject- 
ing— -158. 
The  main  reasoning  of  Mr.  Blanford's  paper  is  only  affected  in  so  far 
as  the  amount  of  difFercnce,  on  which  the  reasoning  is  based,  is  considerably 


/  20°  to  21' 


1  venture  the  above  remarks  as  I  gather  from  Mr.  Blanford's  paper 
that  he  intends  eventually  dealing  with  the  other  months  in  a  similar 


The  results  given  by  me  have  not  been  thoroughly  checked  for  want 
of  time. 

London,  9lh  October,  1877.  Coaiiles  Habuiito. 
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XIX. — Notes  on  PhasanicbB. — By  J.  Woob-Masoit. 
(With  Plates  II  and  III.) 

Menaka  bcabbiuscitla. 

BaciUuB  8eabriu8et4lu9,  Wood-Maaon,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1873,  VoL  zlii,  pt.  ii,  p.  66,  pL 
viii,  fig.  1,  9 . 

Stheneboea  Brunnerij  Stal,  Becensis  Orthopt.  III|  1876,  p.  69,  2  • 

Menaka  teahriuacula,  Wood-Mason,  MS. 

I  have  seen  numerous  examples  of  this  speeies  in  boxes  of  insects  from 
Silbet,  the  locality  given  bj  M.  Stal  for  his  species ;  but  none  of  them 
differed  sufficiently  from  those  described  by  me  to  merit  distinction  even  as 
a  variety. 

It  is  an  insect  with  short  and  filiform  antennae,  and  as  it  differs  in  this 
as  well  as  other  respects  from  all  the  forms  with  which  it  has  been  classed 
by  M.  Staly  I  here  introduce  the  new  generic  name  that  I  had  proposed  for 
it. 

LONCHODES   WeSTWOODI. 

BaeiUut  Westwoodiy  Wood-Mason,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1873,  Vol.  zlii,  p.  61,  pL  v,  figs.  1, 
2 ;  P.  A.  S.  B.,  1873  ;  p.  149 ;  and  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  4th  Ser.,  1873,  YoL  xi], 
p.  848. 

Lonehodet  Wettwoodi,  id.,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1876,  Vol.  zliv,  p.  216,  g* 

Entoria  apinicomiSf  Stal,  Becensis  Orthopt.  TTT,  1876,  p.  72. 

M.  StaPs*  Entoria  spinicomis  from  Silhet  appears  to  me  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  sf>ecies  described  by  me  from  the  Andamans.  I  have  since 
found  it  in  abundance  in  Calcutta,  and  have  ascertained  that  it  occurs  also 
in  Silhet  and  on  Camorta  Is.,  Nicobars. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  interesting  observations  on  its  habits  and 
anatomy  which  will  be  published  in  due  course. 

It  lives  on  Streblus  asper,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  which  is  indigenous 
wherever  the  insect  is  found. 

Bacteeia  Shiva,  PL  II,  Fig.  8,  tf . 

Bacteria  Shivaj  Westwood,  Monograph  of  Fhasmida^  1869,  p.  32,  pi.  viii,  fig.  6,  $• 

Hab.     Westwood  gives  "  North  India"  as  the  locality  of  the  female 

preserved  in  the  National  Collection.    Lt.-Col.  Godwin- Austen  has  obtained 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanlring  M.  Stal  for  his  Mendly  transmiasion  of 
copies  of  all  his  memoirs  on  the  Orthopiera,  including  his  new  '  Syttema  FJuumidarumf 
which,  on  my  return  to  India,  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  comparing  with  my 
own  materials. 
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seveial  specimens  of  both  sexes  at  Shillong,  in  tlie  North  Ehasi  Hills,  and 
haa  thus  enabled  us  to  give  a  more  precise  locality  for  the  species. 

I  now  give  a  figure  of  the  male,  which  was  unknown  to  Westwood,  but 
am  obliged  to  reserve  my  description  of  it  for  a  future  paper. 

The  species  in  both  sexes  runs  so  very  close  to  a  winged  species  (ap« 
parently  a  variety  of  Necroscia  Spar  axes ^  Westw.)  from  the  same  region 
that  it  now  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  an 
apterous  form  of  it. 

EACTEBIiL   SlNKIEBENSIS,   n.    Sp. 

i  5 .  Differs  from  J?.  Saratcaica,  Westw.  5  ?  chiefly  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  dried  specimens  of  the  male  and 
female : — 

S .  Total  length  32  lines  ;  head  1*75  ;  proth.  1*75  ;  mesoth.  8'75  ; 
metath.  4 ;  abd.  13'25  +  3  =  16'25 ;  antennsB  28*5. 

$ .  Total  length  3  in.  6  lines  ;  head  25  lines ;  proth.  2*25 ;  mesoth 
10-75  ;  metath.  425 ;  abd.  18'5  +  3  =  21-5 ;  antennae  31*25. 

Hab.  Sinkieb  (Sinkep  ?)  Island,  near  Linga  Island,  off  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  Sumatra,  a  male  and  a  female  taken  in  copuid  by  my  native  collector. 

LoNCHODES  Atisteni,  PL  III,  Fig.  4,  i. 

Wood-Mason,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1876,  Vol.  xliv,  p.  216,  ^ . 
Hab.     Dikrang  valley,  Assam. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  original  description. 

Ehaphtdebub  Cesbebxts. 

Anisomorpha  ?  Cerberus^  Westwood,  Monograph  of  FJumnida,  p.  19,  pi.  I,  fig.  6,  f  • 

A  spirit-specimen  of  the  male,  the  only  sex  at  present  known,  mea« 
sures: — 

i .  Total  length  2  in.  2*25  lines ;  head  2*5  ;  proth.  2  ;  mesoth.  4*75 ; 
metath.  2*75 ;  abd.  9*5  +  475  =  14*25  lines. 

Hab.     Pusalava,  Ceylon  (-ff.  Nevill), 

I  place  the  species  provisionally  in  the  genus  JBhaphiderus,  because  it 
not  nearly  approaches  jB.  scabrostts,  with  which  it  also  agrees  in  its  highly 
polished  integument. 

LONCHODES   NElLiTODES. 

Fhattna  f Bacteria)  nematodes.  Do  Haan,  Oithopt.  Orient,  p.  133,  pL  zi,  fig.  6,  ^, 
fMMft.  pi.  xiii,  fig.  1,  9. 

Lonphodee  netnatodesy  Westwood,  Monograph  of  Fhaemidefy  p.  42,  j  only  pi.  y, 
fig.  7,  $. 
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Hab.  Buitenzorg  in  Java,  and  Sumatra  (  #  De  Haan)  ;  Singapoie 
(  9  Westwood)  ;  and  Perak,  Malay  Peninsala^  whence  I  have  just  obtained 
for  the  Indian  Museum  a  specimen  of  the  male  agreeing  in  every  respect 
except  size,  as  to  which  it  is  slightly  inferior,  with  the  specimen  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  from  Singapore  figured  by  Westwood  ;  it  was  purchased  from 
a  collection  of  insects  formed  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the 
Perak  Expedition. 

LOKCHODES  BBEVIFES. 

Zonehodet  brwipesy  G.  B.  Gray,  Syn.  Phaam.  p.  19,  ^ 

„        pterodaetifluSf  id.,  op.  dt.  p.  19,  $  . 
FhoifM  (Bacteria)  nodoiUfn,  De  Haan,  Orthopt.  Orient,  p.  133,  pi.  zi,  fig.  3,  ^. 

„        Sufnatranumj  id.,  op.  dt.  pi.  xiii,  fig.  6,  $ . 
Zonehodet  hrevipee,  Westwood,  Monograph  of  Fhaemida,  p.  36,  ^  ^ . 

„        nodosue,  id.,  op.  dt  p.  37,  ^   $ . 

I  have  carefully  examined  and  measured  the  typical  specimens  of  Qray*8 
species  preserved  in  the  National  Collection,  but  failed  to  detect  the  slight- 
est difference  between  them  and  De  Haan's  species,  of  which  a  multitude 
of  specimens  of  both  sexes  was  obtained  some  years  ago  by  my  native  col- 
lector at  Johore*  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  on  the  island  of  Singapore 
immediately  opposite.  The  specimens  described  by  De  Haan  were  from 
Sumatra,  those  by  Gray  from  the  Malabar  Coast.  I  have  also  a  specimen  of 
the  female  presented  to  me  by  my  late  friend  Dr.  Stoliczka,  which  was 
said  by  him  to  have  been  brought  from  Java. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  two  of  the  typical  specimens 

*  Similarly,  the  metallic  colonred  Mantis^  of  which  my  native  collector  obtained 
niimerouB  examples  at  this  same  place,  has  proved  identical  with  tiie  spedee  (Metalleu- 
Oca  eplendidaj  described  nAny  years  ago  by  Westwood  from  Malabar.  The  spedes, 
like  so  many  other  metallic  insects  {e.  y.,  notably  Chiloloba  acuta,  of  which  fieiy  red  with 
all  the  fire  of  the  opal,  green,  and  bine  qtecimens,  with  all  connecting  shades,  can  be 
collected  at  Sahibganj  in  a  few  minutes ;  Heterorrhtna  elegant^  and  other  Cetoniidit^ 
exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  dichroism,  the  blue  (JIT.  violaeeaj  being  BtmcturaUy  per- 
fectly indistinguishable  from  those  that  are  green  with  coppery  reflections  (M.  spkndi" 
da).  To  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  I  submitted  specimens  of  each  form  for 
comparison  with  the  type  to  Professor  Westwood,  who  also  was  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  between  them  save  that  of  colour. 

The  larvas  are  all  coloured,  as  to  their  legs  and  bodies,  like  the  blue  form  of  the 
imago,  thus  exhibiting,  as  appears  to  me  probable,  an  ancestral  phase ;  and  if  this  be 
so,  then  the  dimorphism  would  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  be  interprctable  as  the  reten- 
tion, throughout  life,  of  larval,  that  is,  ancestral,  characters  by  certain  individuals  of 
both  sexes ;  and  this  may  be  the  true  nature  of  dimorphism  in  insects  in  generaL  Bui 
we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  understanding  what  profit  or  advantage  it  can  be  to  a  spedes 
to  exist  under  two  or  more  different  forms. 
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preserved  in  the  British  Museum  with  Gray's  own  names  and  the  localit j 
(Malabar)  still  attached  to  them  : — 

9 .  Total  length  4  inches ;  head  1*75 :  prothoraz  1*75 :  mesothorax; 
13 ;  metathorax  9*25 ;  abdomen  17'75  -f  5  =  22*75  (L.  hrevipes). 

S .     Total  length  4  inches  9  lines ;  head  8 ;  proth.  2*25  ;  mesoth.  18*25 
metath.  10*5 ;  abdom.  22*5  +  6  =  28*5  (Z.  pterodactylus). 

The  following  those  of  a  male  and  a  female  from  Johore  and  both  pre- 
served in  alcohol : — 

^.  Total  length  4  in.  1*5  lines ;  head  1*75  ;  proth.  2  :  mesoth.  18*25 ; 
metath.  10 ;  abd.  18  +  4*75  =  22*75  ;  antenna  28*25  lines. 

9.  Total  length  5  in.  6*25  lines  ;  head  8 ;  proth.  2*5  ;  mesoth.  15*25  ; 
metath.  11*75  ;  abd.  27  +  6*75  =  83*75 ;  antennae  23*25  lines. 

And  the  following  those  of  the  female  from  Java — ^also  preserved  in 
alcohol : — 

¥ .  Total  length  4  in.  6  lines ;  head  2*5;  proth.  2*25  ;  mesoth.  11*75  ; 
metath.  9*25  ;  abd.  22*5  +  5*75  =  28*25  ;  antennsB  16*5  lines. 

The  males  in  this  species  have  the  metathorax  curiouslj  curved  and  in 
both  sexes  this  segment  is  so  articulated  to  the  mesothorax  on  each  side  bj 
interlocking  processes  as  to  be  capable  of  movement  upwards  and  forwards 
upon  it  through  an  arc  of  fully  45° — peculiarities  of  structure  which  have 
not  been  met  with  by  me  in  any  other  species  of  the  family.  The  highly 
indurated  condition  of  the  whole  thoracic  integument  is  also  exceptional. 

LOirCHODES  spnncoLLis. 

FHtofMra  ttpinieollis,  G.  B.  Gray,  Syn.  Phasmid.,  p.  16,  $. 
^        spinieolUf  Westwood,  Monogr.  Fhaam.,  p.  47,  $ . 
f  Lonchodes  autcultator,  Bates,  Trans.  Liim.  Soc.  Lond.,  Vol.  xzv,  p.  334,  ^ . 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  a  spirit-specimen  : — 

$ .  Total  length  4  in.  7'25  lines ;  head  2*5 ;  proth.  2*25  ;  mesoth.  12  ; 
metath.  9*5 ;  abd.  28  +  6  (to  end  of  supra-anal  plate)  =  29 ;  antennas  30 
lines. 

Hab.  Galagedara,  near  Kandy,  Ceylon,*  obtained  by  Mr.  Hugh  Ne- 
vill,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 


*  The  importance  of  exact  habitats  for  species  from  Ceylon  and  S.  India  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on :  I  have,  from  both  countries,  species  which  must  have  lived  in 
open  parched  country  with  but  a  scant  covering  of  vegetation  like  that  around  Bangalore, 
Madras,  &o.,  and  species  which  equally  certainly  are  inseparable  itom.  the  thickest  and 
most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  all  marked  with  no  more  precise  locality  than 
'  Ceylon'  or  '  S.  India'  or  *■  Madras.'  Animals  localized  in  this  unpredse  manner  are 
all  valuable  enough  as  specimens  of  the  species  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  have  no 
higher  value* 
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The  specimen  agrees  perfectly  with  the  type  in  the  British  Mosenm, 
which  however  has  lost  the  long  and  conspicuous  supra-anal  plate. 

There  can  hardly  he  a  douht  that  Bates'  L.  auscultator  is  the  male. 

LONCHODES   CSAWAITGENSIB. 
Phasma  Crawangenae^  De  Haan,  Ortihopt.  Orient.  pL  ziii,  fig.  1,  9  l  '*^'*  pL  zi,  fig. 

6,  e. 

Lonchodet  nematodes,  Westwood,  Monograph  of  Phaemida,  p«  42,  9 . 

A  dried  specimen  of  the  female  ohtained  hy  my  native  collector  at  Jo- 
hore  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  measures : — 

^ .  Total  length  6  in.  2  lines ;  head  2  ;  proth.  2  25  ;  mesoth.  15  ; 
metath.  11*5 ;  abd.  27*5  +  3*75  (to  apex  of  10th  segment)  =  31*25 ; 
antennsB  26  lines. 

An  immature  insect  closely  resembling  the  female  in  general  structure, 
and  doubtless  the  opposite  sex  of  the  species,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W. 
Davison  at  Pahpoon,  N.  of  Moulmein  :  it  measures : — ^ 

S  immature.  Total  length  2  in.  10*25  lines  ;  head  1*5  lines  ;  proth. 
1*5 ;  mesoth.  7  75 ;  metath.  6  \  abd.  15  +  3*25  =  18-25  ;  antenna  14*5. 

PhIBALOSOMA  AsniTAJCAIiATAinJlC. 
Thih.  Annamalayanum,  Wood-Mason,  P.  A  S.  B.,  Jnly,  1877,  p.  161,  $ . 

? .  Very  closely  allied  to  Fhih.  acanthopuSf  from  which  it  differs  in 
its  stouter  body,  its  shorter  and  thicker  legs,  and  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  a  spirit-specimen  : — 

Total  length  8  inches  9  lines  ;  head  7  Hues  ;  mesoth.  19  ;  metath.  16 ; 
abd.  3  in.  675  lines  +  1  in.  2*5  lines  =  4  in.  9*25  lines  ;  antenns  2  in. 
fore  femur  2  in.  2  lines,  tibia  2  in.  6  lines  ;  intermediate  femur  1  in. 
8  lines,  tibia  1  in.  8  lines  ;  posterior  femur  1  in.  11  lines,  tibia  2  in.  1  line. 

A  lamellar  process  rounded  off  at  extremity  at  hinder  end  of  sixth  ven- 
tral segment  of  the  abdomen. 

Hab.  Annamallay  forests,  Southern  India,  a  single  specimen  preserv- 
ed in  spirits,  obtained  by  Colonel  B.  C.  Beddome,  and  Travancore  HiUs,  a 
much  mutilated  dried  example,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  F.  Day. 

A  characteristically  Malayan  form  ;  in  which,  as  in  Fhib.  virgea  and 
in  Fhib.  acanthopus,  the  female  is  perfectly  apterous,  the  metanotum  pro- 
per is  much  longer  than  the  medial  segment,  and  there  is  a  process*  at  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  sixth  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen ;  and  which 
effects  a  sort  of  transition  between  its  more  immediate  allies  above-named 
and  its  more  remote  ones,  Fhib.  Canfori  and  Fhib.  Westwoodi,  in  which 

•  Serving,  poanbly  as  actually  in  Neeroseia  eparaxe^  &c.,  as  a  point  d'appui  for  tho 
forceps  of  the  male  in  copulation. 
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the  female  has  minute  scale-like  rudiments  of  organs  of  flight,  the  metano- 
tum  proper  about  equal  to  the  medial  segment,  and  the  hinder  extremity  of 
the  sixth  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen  unarmed.  In  JPhih.  virgea  <f , 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out  (P.  A.  S  B.,  July  1877),  the  metathoracic 
and  mesothoracic  tubercles  figured  by  Westwood  are  exceedingly  minute 
rudiments  of  organs  of  Eight ;  and  the  same  relation  of  length  subsisting 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  metathorax  in  Phih,  acanthopus  and  Fhih. 
Annamalctyanum  obtains  in  it  (^Phib,  virgea,  the  male  of  which  we  know 
to  be  a  wingless  insect  or  practically  so),  I  expect  that  the  males  of  these 
two  species  with  also  prove  to  be  apterous ;  in  which  event,  then  the  winged 
male  ascribed  to  P.  acanthopus  by  De  Haan,  and  by  Westwood  following 
him,  will  belong  to  another  species. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Lonchodes  Irevipes,  this  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  Fhasmida  at  present  known  to  us  from  the  Malabar  Coast  and  from 
the  hiU-tops  of  Southern  India ! 

Phibalosoma  Westwoodi,  pi.  Ill,  Fig.  1,  $. 

PMb.  Westwoodi,  Wood-Mason,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1875,  Vol.  xliv,  part  ii,  p.  216,   ?  ; 
P.  A.  S.  B.,  July  1877. 

I  have  examined  with  Professor  Westwood  the  typical  specimens  of 
P.  Cantori  preserved  in  the  Hopeian  collection  at  Oxford  and  I  find  that 
the  insects  have  been  legitimately  united  by  their  describer ;  the  female  hav- 
ing small  equal  blunt  representatives  of  the  conspicuous  cephalic  tubercles 
seen  in  the  male  ;  these  tubercles  not  having  been  represented  by  Professor 
Westwood  in  his  figure  of  the  former,  I  was  led  to  suggest  {he,  tupra.  cit.) 
that  P.  Westwoodi,  which  had  cephalic  tubercles,  and  those  of  unequal  size, 
might  be  the  opposite  sex  of  P.  Cantori  ^ ,  the  true  female  of  which  had 
been  represented  as  having  none.  These  tubercles  are  in  P.  Cantori  placed 
further  forwards  on  the  disk  of  the  head  than  in  the  present  species. 

Lopaphus,  (Westwood),  W.  M. 

Bacteria^  Westwood  (p.),  Zonchodes,  Westw.  (p.),  Lopaphw,  Weetw.  (p.)  Kecroteia, 
Westw.  (p.). 

In  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  XLIV,  Part  II,  1875,  p.  217, 1  have  described  a 
remarkable  insect,  obtained  by  my  native  collector  at  Johore,  as  the  female 
of  Westwood's  Necroscia  lolas,  and  pointed  out  the  very  close  relationship 
of  this  species  to  Lopaphus  hrachypterus,  Lonehodes  porus,  L.  Bootanicus, 
and  Bacteria  Baucis,  all  of  which  should  find  a  place  in  the  same  genus 
with  it. 

M.  C.  Stal  has  described  the  same  insect  from  a  Malaccan  specimen 
under  the  name  Candaules  Spamius, 

4A 
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1.      LOPAPHUS   BEACHTPTEETTS. 

Thasma  hrackypterum^  DeHaan,  Orthopt.  Orient.,  p.  125,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  2,  $. 
Lnpaphua  braehypterus,  Westwood,  Monogr.  Phasm.,  p.  99,  9  • 

Has.  a  single  specimen  of  the  adult  female  was  captured,  with 
several  larvae  of  the  same  sex,  by  my  native  collector  at  Johore  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  ;  Sumatra  (DeHaan) . 

Well-developed  organs  of  flight  in  both  sexes. 

2.    LoPAPHus  loLAS,  PL  III,  Fig.  2,  5. 

Necroicia  lolaa,  Westwood,  Monograph  Fha*mida,  1859,  p.  145,  pL  zix,  fig.  2,  ^. 
Zopaphus  lolaSf  Wood-Mason,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1875,  Yol.  xliv,  pt.  ii,  p.  217,  ^   ? . 
Candaulea  Spamiusj  Stal,  Eecens.  Orthopt.,  Ill,  p.  87,  ? . 

Has.  Numerous  males  and  females  and  larvae  captured  at  Johore  by 
my  native  collector ;  Malacca  (^  A.  B.  WallacCy  ?  C  StdT),  The  typical 
specimen  of  the  male  is  now  in  the  Hopeian  Collection  at  Oxford. 

Tolerably  well-developed  organs  of  flight  in  the  male,  but  nidimental 
tegmina  only  in  the  female. 

8.      LOPAPHTJS  POEUS. 

Zonehodes  poru$,  Westwood,  Monogr.  Phatmidoiy  1859,  p.  42,  pi.  vii,  fig.  9,  ^ . 
„  „.    Wood-Mason,  P.  A.  S.  B.,  1877,  p.  162,  $   ?  . 

Has.  Throughout  the  valley  of  the  Houng-da-rau,  Upper  Tenasse- 
rim. 

The  male  has  minute  rudiments  of  organs  of  flight,  the  only  vestiges  of 
which  in  the  female  are  four  minute  yellowish  spots. 

4.     LOPAPHUS  BOOTANICUS,  PL  II,  Fig.  1,    i. 

LonchcdeB  Bootanicus,  Westwood,  Konograph  of  Phasmiday  1859,  p.  43,  pL  zxyi, 
fig.  8,   ?. 

A  male  and  a  female  from  Sdmagdting  measure : — 

3* .  Total  length  3  inches  3-75  lines ;  head  1-5  ;  proth.  1-75  ;  mesoth, 
975  ;  metath.  4-75  ;  abd.  18'25  +  3*75  =  22  ;  antennse  3  inches  6  lines. 

? .  Total  length  4  in.  0-6  line  ;  head  2*5  ;  proth.  2-75  ;  mesoth.  11-25 ; 
metath.  5*25  ;  abd.  22  -f  475  =  26*75   lines  ;  antennae  3  inches  8  lines. 

The  typical  specimen  of  the  female  in  the  India  (formerly  East  India 
Company's)  Museum,  S.  Kensington,  a  much  shrivelled  and  mutilated  in- 
sect, wanting  the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen,  is  rather  larger  and 
consequently  proportionately  slightly  longer  as  to  the  mesothorax  than  the 
specimen  of  which  the  measurements  are  given  above  :  in  it  the  mesothorax 
and  metathorax  exactly  measure  13-5  and  5*75  lines  respectively. 
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Hab.  The  only  precise  locality  for  the  species  which  it  is  at  present 
in  my  power  to  give  is  Samaguting,  Nagd  Hills,  whence  specimens  pre- 
served in  alcohol  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Captain  J.  Butler,  and  are  now  in 
the  Indian  Museum. 

The  organs  of  flight  have  entirely  disappeared  from  this  as  well  as  from 
the  following  species. 

6.    LoPAPHXTS  Battcis,  pi.  II,  Fig.  2,   ^ . 

Bacteria  Baucis,  "Westwood,  Monogr.  I^hasmida,  1859,  p.  21,  pi.  viii,  fig.  8,  ? . 
Lonehodes  Baucis^  Wood-Mason,  L  a.  cit. 

Hab.  Abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sibsagar,  Assam,  whence  I 
have  received  numerous  individuals  of  both  sexes — dried  as  well  as  in  alco- 
hol— from  my  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  E.  Peal,  to  whom  I  am  also 
indebted  for  coloured  sketches  and  much  information' respecting  Phasmidco 
'  and  other  Arthropods.  And  apparently  throughout  the  N.  E.  frontier 
country. 

The  accompanying  figures  were  taken  from  one  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens collected  by  Mr.  Peal. 

I  have  examined  the  typical  specimen  of  the  female  preserved  in  the 
National  Collection,  and  I  find  that  the  stiff  brown  bristles  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  West  wood  as  fringing  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  at  its  base  are 
present  on  one  side  of  the  body  only,  that  they  have  no  organic  connec- 
tion with  the  integument  of  the  insect,  and  that  some  similar  bristles  lie 
scattered  quite  irregularly  over  the  basal  joints  of  the  adjacent  leg,  like 
spelicans  spilled  upon  a  table ;  moreover,  no  trace  of  such  setae  is  detecti- 
ble  in  a  specimen  of  the  same  sex  and  species  placed  alongside  of  the  type 
in  the  same  drawer,  nor  in  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  specimens  in  the 
Indian  Museum.  The  sets,  which  are  apparently  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
have  evidently  got  jammed  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  arcs  of  the  seg- 
ments as  the  membrane  connecting  these  at  the  sides  contracted  in  drying. 

Neceoscia  Pn^TUSA. 

N,  Fhattisa,  Westwood,  Monogr.  Fhasmida,  p.  137,  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  4,  ^, 
If.  Oarffantua,  id.,  op.  cit.,  p.  130,  pi.  zxiz,  fig.  8,  $  a$  male. 

On  my  informing  Professpr  Westwood  that  his  N".  Oargantua,  which 
from  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen  and 
from  the  presence  of  ocelli  he  had  felt  compelled  to  describe  as  a  male,  was 
in  reality  of  the  opposite  sex,  he  at  once  pointed  out  JV".  Fhatusa  S  as  its 
true  and  legitimate  partner. 

Hab.  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  female,  captured  by  my  native  coh 
lector  on  Sinkieb  Island,  is  in  the  Indian  Museum.     The  typical  specimens 
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in  the  Hopeian  collection  at  Oxford  were  both  collected  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wal- 
lace, at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo. 

Oha.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sinkieb  specimen,  when  actually  compared 
with  Westwood*s  typical  one,  may  turn  out  to  differ  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  species  of  Bacteria  from  the  same  island  does  from  B.  Sar- 
awaca,  Westw. 

Necboscia  hilabis. 

Fhasma  {Necroteia)  Mlare,  Westwood,  Gab.  Orient.  Entom.  p.  77,  pL  38,  fig.  1,  J 
{Assam), 

Necroseia  hilaris^  id.,  Monogr.  Fhasmiday  p.  155,  $ . 

„         Virbius,  id.,  op.  cit  p.  154,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  2,  ^  {MalaeeaJ, 

The  Indian  Museum  has  long  possessed  numerous  examples  of  N,  hila* 
ris  i  9,  both  from  Sikkim  (Z.  Mandelli)  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sibsagar,  Assam  (S,  E,  JPeal)  ;  but  the  identification  of  the  male  as  JV. . 
Virhius,  Westw.  was  only  recently  made  by  Professor  Westwood  and 
myself  while  looking  through  the  collection  of  JPhasmida  in  the  Oxford 
Museum. 

Necboscia  Menaea. 

N,  Menaka,  Wood-Mason,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,    1877,  Ser.  4,  VoL  xx,  p, 
180,  $. 

"  ? .  Body  elongate,  stoutish,  of  tolerably  uniform  width  throughout. 
Head  large,  oblong,  parallel-sided ;  vertex  divided  by  three  notches  into 
four  tubercles.  Pronotum  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  head,  flat,  with  a 
few  minute  granules.  Mesothorax  slightly  tapering  from  the  insertion  of 
the  legs  forwards,  granulate  above  and  below  and  on  the  sides  ;  its  dorsal 
arc  longitudinally  carinate,  graniilate  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  at  the 
edges.  Abdomen  tapering  slightly  from  the  base  to  the  emarginate  apex, 
which  carries  a  longitudinally  carinate  semioval  plate ;  its  terminal  seg- 
ments, dorsal  and  ventral,  constructed  much  as  in  Necroseia  Salmanazar^ 
N.  maculicollis,  and  N  Sparaxes,  in  all  three  of  which  abo  the  sixth  ven- 
tral segment  is  furnished  at  its  hinder  extremity  with  a  peculiarly  shaped 
process,  which  serves  as  the  point  d*appui  for  the  claspers  of  the  male  dur- 
ing copulation.*  Legs  long  and  stout ;  the  fore  tibiae  and  the  femora  and 
the  tibisB  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  subtriquetrous  and  carinate  along  the 
middle  of  the  under  surface.  Tegmina  oval,  with  but  a  slight  compressed 
conical  elevation  of  the  carina.  Wings  reaching  about  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment ;  the  costal  area  luteous  brown,  like  the  body  and 
legs  ;  the  costal  vein  divided  at  the  middle  of  its  length,  the  two  branches 
uniting  again  near  the  extremity  ;  posterior  area  milk-white,  conspicuously 
*  A  £ftct  ascertained  by  actual  observation  in  If,  maetUiGoUu, 
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tessellated  with  dark  smoky-quartz-colour,  all  the  transverse  veinlets  heing 
broadly  and  distinctly  margined  on  each  side  with  this  colour. 

"  Total  length  3  inches  7  lines  ;  head  3*26  lines,  prothorax  2*5,  meso- 
thorax  7*25  ;  abdomen  1  inch  8  lines  +  4  =  2  inches  ;  antennae  2  inches 
6  lines ;  wings  1  inch  10  lines  ;  tegmina  5*5  lines  ;  fore  femur  12*75  lines, 
tibia  14*5,  tarsus  6'75 ;  intermediate  femur  8*5  lines,  tibia  9*5,  tarsus  5  ; 
posterior  femur  13*5  lines,  tibia  14,  tarsus  5*75. 

"  Sah.     Southern  slopes  of  the  Khasi  hills. 

"  Closely  allied  to  N.  Salmanazar,  Westw.  (Monogr.  Phasm.  p.  153, 
pi.  xvi.  fig.  6),  ?,  from  the  Philippines." 

A  specimen  marked  '  Borneo'  is  in  the  Hopeian  collection  at  Oxford. 

Phyllium  Westwoodi,  pi.  Ill,  Fig.  3,  (J. 

P.  Westwoodi,  Wood-Mason,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1875,  Vol.  xliv,  pt.  ii,  pp.  218-19,    <J,  ? 
pL  xvii,  ? . 

I  now  give  a  figure  of  the  male  from  the  specimen  obtained  at  Pah- 
poon  by  Mr.  W.  Davison,  to  whom  I  have  since  been  indebted  for  a  fine 
series  of  specimens  of  the  same  species  all  taken  by  him  from  one  lime-tree 
at  Malewoon  in  the  Mergid  District ;  these  differ  from  the  typical  ones  only 
in  their  rather  smaller  size,  and  are  of  value  in  proving  that  I  had  correctly 
paired  my  insects  oji  structural  grounds  alone.  Amongst  this  series  of  spe- 
cimens are  larvsd  of  the  male,  which  shall  be  figured  and  described  on  a 
future  occasion,  as  they  show,  in  their  lozenge-shaped  abdomen,  it  is  hard- 
ly doubtful,  an  ancestral  phase  of  the  species,  and  thus  point  to  Ph,  Qergon 
of  the  Philippines,  which  is  lozenge-shaped  as  to  the  abdomen  in  the  adults 
of  both  sexes. 

1.      PHYLLniM  LOBIVENTEB. 

PA.  lobiventrdy  Blanchard  in  Domont  d'lJrville,  Yoy.  au  Pole  Sad,  Zoologie,  iv, 

359,  Orthopt.  pi.  i,  fig.  9,  ^ . 
„  Westwood,  Monogr.  JPhasmida,  p.  174  <^   $ ,  pL  xzziz,  fig.  5,  $  . 

Chitonisem  lobiventre,  Stal,  Hecensls  Orthopt.,  Ill,  p.  105,  $ . 

Hab.  I  have  just  purchased  a  female  of  this  species  from  the  island 
of  Yiti  Lebu ;  so  that  we  now  have  both  species  of  this  section  of  the 
genus. 

2.    Phtlltum  FEEJEAinrM. 

PA.  Feejeatmmy  Westwood,  Trans.  Entom.  Soo.  London,  3rd  Series,  Proceedings, 

4th  April  1864,  p.  17,  ^   ?  • 
PA.  NovoS'britannicB,  Wood-Mason,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  4,   1877,   YoL 

XX,  p.  76,   ? . 

While  looking  through  the  collection  of  Phasmidm  in  the  Oxford 
Museum  I  met  with  the  two  sexes  of  an  insect,  to  which  no  name  had  yet 
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been  affixed,  but  the  female  of  which  was  clearly  identical  with  one  of  those 
recently  described  by  me  in  the  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,' 
and  wHch  Prof.  Westwood,  who  has  since  f umishod  me  with  the  above  re- 
ference, informed  me  was  one  of  the  types  of  a  species  described  by  him- 
self several  years  before. 

Hab.  Fiji  Islands  (Westtoood)  ;  and  New  Britain  {J,  W.  M.  fide 
C  French), 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

(N.  B.    All  the  figures  are  of  the  natural  size  except  where  ^e  contrary  is  stated.) 

Plate  n. 

Fig.  1.  Lopaphus  Bootanicus^  Westw.  ^ .  }a ;  The  tenninal  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen, from  the  side. 

Fig.  2.  Lopaphus  Bauei$,  Westw.  ^ .  2a;  The  terminal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men,  from  the  side. 

Fig.  3.  Bacteria  Shiva,  Westw.  ^.  9a;  The  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
from  the  side,  enlarged :  3& ;  the  aame,  from  above,  enlarged. 

Plate  m. 

Fig.  1.  Fhibaloaoma  Westwoodi,  W.-M.,  ?,  the  head,  from  above.  1«;  The 
same,  from  the  right  side,  lb ;  the  same,  frY)m  the  left,  le  ;  the  terminal  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  from  above.    Id ;  the  same,  from  the  side. 

Fig.  2.  Zopaphtts  loku,  Westw.  $ .  2a;  the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men, frY)m  the  side.    2b  ;  the  same,  from  below. 

Fig.  3.  Phyllium  Westwoodi,  W.-M.,  ^ .  Za;  The  terminal  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen, from  above.    Zb ;  the  same,  from  below. 

Fig.  4.  Zonchodet  Austeni,  W.-M.,  ^ .  4a  ;  The  terminal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men, from  the  side,  enlarged,  ib ;  the  two  hindermost  divisions  of  the  thorax  with 
the  abdomen,  in  profile,  to  show  the  dorsal  spines. 
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Names  of  new  genera  and  species  have  an  asterisk  (•)  prefixed. 


*ActinTura  Oglei,  42 
Alycffius  amphora,  29 
Ampullaria  Theobald!,  87 
Asiatic  Bears,  815 
Assam  Earthquakes,  294 
BadUus  scabriuscnlus,  342 

„        Westwoodi,  342 
Bacteria  Baucis,  347,  349 
Sarawaka,  343 
Shiva,  842 
*      „        Sinkiebensis,  343 
Barometric  Tides,  46 
Bithynia  goniomphalus,  29 
^      „        moreletiana,  29 

„        turrita,  29 
Burmese  Flora,  49 
Candaules  Spamius,  847,  848 
Ganis  fiunelicus,  321 
Catalogue  of  Cyclones  in  the  Bay  of 

Bengal  up  to  1876,  828 
Cervus  Duvancelli,  319 
Chiloloba  acuta,  344  (n.) 
Chimarrogale,  n.  g.,  262 
Chitomscus  lobiventre,  351 
Corbicula  Andersoniana,  41 

Lamarckiana,  40 

Yunnanensis,  40 
Crocidura  Blanfordu,  269 

Blythii,  264 

Bidiana,  276 

fulvocinerea,  268 

Eingiana,  281 

macrotis,  271 

Nilgirica,  274 

nitidofalya,  272 

Pealana,  267 

pyg^mseoides,  279 

rubicunda,  277 

rubricosa,  280 

Sindensis,  266 

Stoliczkana,  270 

Bubfolva,  278 

TravancoTensiSy  275 
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Cyclones,  catalogue  of,  in  the  Bay  of 

Bengal,  328 
Cyclophorus  fulguratus,  28 
„  sublasvigatus,  27 

„  zebrinus,  28 

Cynopterus  marginatus,  310 
Ennea  bicolor,  25 
Entoria  spinicomis,  342 
*Gles8ula  Blanfordiana,  26 
„        obtusa,  25 
„        pyramis,  26 
„        Bubfiisiformis,  26 
Oolunda  EUioti,  293 
Helicarion  gigas,  24 

•  „  magziificus,  24 
„            prsE^stons,  25 

•  „  resplendens,  23 
),            venustum,  24 

Heliz  Andersoni,  17 
bolus,  22 
capitium,  21 
catostoma,  20 
delibrata,  21 
Huttoni,  20 
Oldhami,  19 
perplanata,  19 
Phayrei,  20 
scalpturita,  22 
similaris,  22 
tapeina,  17 

var.  akoutongensis,  17 
var.  Bhamoonsis,  18 
var.  rotatoria,  18 
trichotropis,  19 
Zoroaster,  22 
Heterorrhina  elegans,  344  (n.) 
Himakyan  Glaciation,  note  on  11 
Eangra  Big  Stones,  7 
Lagomys,  323,  826 
auritus,  326 
rufescens,  327 
Roylei,  326 

•  Lepus  Biddulphi,  324 
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*  Lepns  hypBibitiB,  326 
paUipes,  325 
Pamirensis,  325 
Stoliczkanus,  326 
TibetanuB,  325 
Yarkandensis,  325 

limniea  acuminata,  27 

*  ,,        Andersoniana,  26 
„        luteola,  27 

*  ,,        Yunnanensis,  26 
Lonchodea  auscultatory  345,  346 

Austeni,  343 
Baucis,  349 
Bootanicus,  347,  348 
brevipes,  344 
Crawangensis,  346 
nematodes,  343,  346 
nodosus,  344r 
poTus,  347,  348 
pterodactylus,  344 
spinicollis,  345 
„  Westwoodii,  342 

LopaphuB,  347 

„  Baucis,  349 

„  brachypterus,  347 

Lutra  vulgaris,  324 
Mamh  of  Baluchistan,  315 
*Margarya,  n.  gen.,  30 

*  „        melanioides,  SO 
Megaderma  lyra,  312 
Melania  Iravadica,  33 

jug^costis,  33 
Keevei,  34 

„      var.  imbricata,  34 
Bcabra,  34 
„        tubercolata,  32 
Monaka  scabriuscula,  342 
Metalleutica  splendido,  344  (m.) 
Mus  Bactrianus,  324 

„     mettada,  290 
•Mustola  Stoliczkana,  260 
Nanina  arata,  15 
attegia,  17 
Barakporensis,  17 
diplodon,  17 
honcsta,  16 
hypoleuca,  16 
pansa,  17 
„      resplendons,  16 
NecroBcia  Gargantua,  349 
lularis,  350 
lolas,  347,  348 
maculicollis,  850 
mcnaka,  350 
phaetusa,  349 
sparaxes,  343,  350 
virbius,  350 
Oorial,  327 
•Ovis  Blanfordi,  827,  328 
„    cycloceros,  327,  328 


Otis  Gmelini,  827 
„    Hodgsoni,  319.  327 
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„    Kaieleni,  327 
„     Vignei,  327,  328 
Paludina  Bengalensis,  14,  32 
Ohinensis,  31 

HiBKimilia^  31 

„  var.  viridis,  31 

„         Siamenms,  32 
*Paludomu8  Andersoniana,  35 

„     var.  Peg^ensis,  35 

*  „  Blanfordiana,  37 

*  Burmanica,  36 
ornata,  35 

„  regulata,  36 

*PeIlomeum  pectoralis,  41 
Phasma  (Bacteria)  nematodes,  343 
„        nodosum,  344 
brachypterum,  348 
Crawangense,  346 
(NecroBcia)  hUaie,  350 
Sumatranum,  344 
Phasmidsd,  notes  on,  342 
Phibalosoma  acanthopus,  346 

Annamalayanum,  346 
Gantori,  346 
virgea,  346 
Westwoodi,  346,  347 
Phyllium  Feejeanum,  351 
„  Gorgon,  351 

lobiventre,  351 
Novse-britannisB,  351 
Westwoodi,  351 
Phyllorhina  fulva,  312 

„  larvata,  312 

Planorbis  compressus,  27 
„  exustus,  27 

*Pomatorliinus  stenorhynchus,  43 
Prisomera  spinicolle,  345 
„        spinicollis,  345 
Pterocyclus  Feddeni,  29 
„  insignis,  29 

Pupa  coenopictuB,  23 
„    insuLuis,  22 
„     Salwiniana,  23 
Khaphiderus  cerberus,  343 
„  scabrosus,  343 

Scotophilus  pallidus,  310 

„  Temminckii,  310 

Spiraculum  Andersoni,  28 
„  Avanum,  28 

„  Mastersi,  313 

*Soriculus  grracilicauda,  282 
Stenogyra  gracilis,  25 
Stheneboea  Brunncri,  342 
Streptazis  Tbeobaldi,  25 
Succinea  acuminata,  23 
Trochomorpha  percompressa,  15 
*Umo  Andersoniana,  40 
,1    BhamoensiSy  39 
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XTnio  Bonneandi,  39 

•  „    Bnrmanufl,  38 
„    Feddeni,  38 

•  „    fragilifl,89 

„    xnarginaliSy  37 
„  „  var.  corrianas,  38 

„    pugio,  39 
UrstiB  arctos,  316 

•  Gedrosianus,  317,  320,  323 
isabellinuB,  316,  318,  320 
Malayanufl,  320 

(Melursufl)  labiatus,  816,  318,  320 
pniinosris,  315,  318,  319,  320 
syriaciis,  316 


9) 


UrBUfl  tibetanus,  316,  318 
„      torqnatus,  316,  318,  320 
^Veronicella,  n.  sp.,  28 

„  Birmanica,  23 

Yespemgo  Abramufl,  310 
Blanfordi,  312 
Kiihlii,311 
nasutus,  311 
„  Tickelli,  312 

•Vulpes  caniis,  321 
„      famelicus,  321 
„      montanus,  323 
Wardwin  and  Clun£b  Mammalia,  283 
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